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NOTICE. 


Tue Committee of Management and the Editor of the 
Classical Museum, beg to offer their sincere thanks to those 
Gentlemen who have supported the Journal with their con- 
tributions and annual subscriptions; and they regret to be 
under the necessity of informing them and the public, that, 
owing to the slender support which the Journal has met with 
from the Scholars of this country, whose interest in the Museum 
has of late rather decreased than increased, it has been found 
expedient for the present to discontinue the publication. The 
Committee and the Editor part from their friends with a sincere 
hope, that better times may come, and that the work, which 
they have commenced, may hereafter be continued with better 
success, and greater advantage to all those who take an interest. 
in the advancement of Classical learning. 

December 1849. 
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7: 
ON CRITICAL INDUCTION. 


I VENTURE to offer some remarks on the nature of critical 


induction, with reference to certain passages of Virgil and Ho- 
race, which have often been the subject of discussion. 

Conjectural emendation is certainly an inductive science. 
Nobody will assert, now at least, that we have a right to alter 
a reading, as we might a school-boy’s exercise, merely to make 
it better. But what we do not profess directly, we are con- 
stantly in danger of falling into indirectly. There is a constant 
natural inclination to do it. What we admire, we cannot help 
wishing to make more perfect, and that, according to our own 
notions of perfection. It continually happens that persons, to 
whom the ownership of some beautiful portion of the earth’s 
surface has been unhappily entrusted, have spoiled nature by 
way of improving her: and it is not at all uncommon, in the 
present time, to see an old Gothic building entirely ruined, 
under the name of restoration. In emendation upon eminent 
authors, the excuse is, that they could not have written any 
thing bad; and that when we correct or obelize faults, like the 
Alexandrian critics, we do so, not as faults, but as inductive 
improbabilities. 

But, is the principle true? According to Longinus, when we 
speak of the very highest productions of genius, the fact is just 
the reverse. Sect. 33. he labours the point through several sec- 
tions most eloquently,—oiéa μὲν ὡς al ὑπερμεγέϑεις φύσεις ἥχιστα 
χαϑαραί " τὸ γὰρ ἔν παντὶ ἀχριβὲς χίνδυνος σμιχρότητος " ἐν δὲ τοῖς 
μεγέϑεσιν, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἄγαν πλούτοις, εἶναί τι χρὴ καὶ παρολιγωρούμενον. 

δι 615 Α 
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2 ON CRITICAL INDUCTION. 


And with regard to Shakespeare,’ though ‘I'am’ very far'from 
going all lengths with the fastidious editorship of Pope, must 
contend, against many.of his idolatorsin the present, time, for 
considerable inequality. in; him; which, I believe, those who most 
truly enter into his spirit, sill be:the-most:ready to admit, and 
he himself wouldlaugh-atms: κλάειν ες for making any doubt 
or difficulty abcut. [οἰ ἔν πὶ 

‘But it may be said, that Scat this may apply to Greek. 
writers, or to others of a. relatiyely early period of literature, 
there are some at least among the Romans. (Quibus non. licet, 
esse tam disertis, Qui Musas colimus. severiores,) who.unite ex-. 
treme excellence with absolute perfection. . ΗΣ 

But what, says. Martial himself, the author, of. the dalingiian 


just mentioned, and a very polished writer ? 
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ρον 8.8 difficulty ineittelt to‘all induction.” Ifyou deny 
said correct. ‘this, that, and the other instance, as contrary, to. ex- 
perience; how, are, you to obtain those. collections. of facts, upon. 
whieh experience itself is founded ? coiTth to estore teow buadems 
“The same*considerations apply, where’ ‘the eontittiefitator'es x- 
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with, another,..The Eridanus of: the | ler’s observation’ wére metély repeated 
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οὗ this, +if you, turn to: πε νὰ page: ea αι I. ee you find 
another passage,— > 0) 5 
°° Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
ΠΤ OF Romanas acies iterum videre' Philippi, 
ΠΌΝΟ fuit indignum Superis, bis’sanguine nostro 
ooo)» Emathiam et latos Hemi pinguescere campos :”— 


in which the same sort of difficulty, a geographical one, occurs 
with regard to places nearer home, and expressly mentioned 
on account of events of the most recent occurrence, To explain 
this too, dissertations and notes have been accumulated. But © 
while we are explaining this, does it not happen to occur, that 
the having a second passage to explain, no error in the text be- 
ing suspécted in either, goes a great way to weaken the assump- 


coast. 
eompared to the Argonautic accounts, 
between the Bosporus and Straits of 
Messina, as to the Cimmerians,.Plane- 
tee, and perhaps Circe and Métes; and 
hence, I ABPPO the Aithiopians in the 
Odyssey ; ; τοὶ -διχϑὰ δεδαίαται, fener 
+A 

ἀνδρῶν, Οἱ μὲν δυσομένου ὗ ὑπερίονος, οἱ δ᾽ 
ἀνιόντος ; that is, they were found on the 
east and west shores of Africa. 


“ But .how could any body suppose,, |. 
that a river they had seen to its month, 


could ‘be the same-as another, whose 
mouth they were also acquainted with ?” 
(The Indus might indeed,; very proba- 
bly, have been known to the Persians 


at Attock before its mouth was' known, | 


and through them to the Greeks. But 


there was the Red Sea, at any’rate, be~ 


tween it and the Nile.) { 

The ΄) first, had become familiar with 
rivers ἐπ ον in at one place, and ris- 
ing at another. They knew, next, of 
rivers running into. large lakes and. out 
again, so.as to be, pronounced decidedly 
to be, the same; as the,,Rhone/in the 
Lake of Geneya. ...In, these. eases, they 
sometimes would, faney that. it passed 
untouched through the lake, /as,it might 
do through the ground; as.the-Welech 
used, to do, at, Bala, (asserting: that 
throughout the lake; which /is three 
tiles in length, a different, sort.of fish 


We see the confusion in Homer, 


is found in the course of . the river, from 
what is in the rest of the lake. Homer 


' tells‘us this of the Titaresius, running 


not through a lake, but. with another 
river; that it flowed at top like oil. 
The faney arose from what does happen 
for some way from the junction, where 
the rivers differ greatly in clearness or 
in colour. The notion was directly ap- 
plied to the case of passing through the 
sea itself, and for a great length, in the 
case of the Alpheus. Τὸ was connected 
with another general and very natural 


fancy, which, in ignorant people’s minds, 


I haye- no; doubt, still - exists,—that 
springs come from some very great 
connected supply of water, in motion 
like a river under ground, perhaps 
identified with the sea itself.:’ Homer 


(says that,all wells: and fountains: of 
_rivers. are from the ocean, which , in 


him seems something between a sea 
and a river; and Euripides, in the first 
chorus in the ippolytus, applies it even 
ἐρ ἃ spring falling from ‘a rock, ὠκεανοῦ 
tis ὕδωρ, στάζουσα πέξρα λέγεται, βώα τὰν 
κάλαισι ῥυσὰν sayy! προϊεῖσι ἐβηρνῶν! 
566. Heyne on the’ passage about the fi- 
vers in Georg. 1v. 366, who says there is 
arvaluable essay on this, by Ὑόδ5: * 

Thisidea of: the ocean however, T 
believe, was) partly’taken from thé-re- 
ports of.the tides.’ Plowirig and reflew- 
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tion implied in the“explanation οὗ the-first,s that/the»poetrhim- 
sélfcduld not ‘beim the wrong ?)“But-here is\athird-passagey 
so atleast it/appears to me, though. in’ Heyne’s edition: rio dial 
éulty‘is raised about si -in ‘which ‘the error applies to the-poet’s 
alice sils siootoo al...tsdedsed apaital sil 


 Quos patre Benaco, velatus arundine glaued, τὉ a9sconas 
τ "Mineius’ ‘thfesta ducebat it in feqttora ‘pura, x: 205) Sb 


aoiiinet silg sromen isl 
I cannot understand what these words mean,, unless ἐ 7: 


efhs ‘4 


that they came by water from Mantua to the mouth of the ‘Tiber 
where the fleet of Tarchon ultimately « arrives. is δ: 
porary oversight, of course, not ignorance. If you ss ow it 


is possible that such an oversights could exist’? I can en an- 
swer, that Virgil was a poet and not ἃ geographer,” nér yet a 
cool, learned, plodding commentatey, who is’ HACE to be ex- 
act about évéry thing’; Ithoagh indeed wren he; often{lis Ὁ; Bat 
in the pursuit of great’ preciseness in metre Or p ΝΠ 
great forgetfultiess, at Teast ‘of these matters of" ipenatia need 
ledge. “Secondly, that'this part’ of ‘his works was’ not ‘fnally 
revised. ot bezogqo 

There is another passage which is not very correct 12!" 

“Tum, sonitu Prochyta alta’ ‘fremity durumque ciibile 
Inarime, Jovis ‘imperiis imposta ia typheso 20.” 

Whatever may be the exact height of Prséhiyta: tie epithét’ dita 
is absurd when mention“is‘made in'the’same sentence ‘of Ina- 
rime or Ischia, ‘which’ is°@lose by it; and° one ΘΓ the highest 
mountains in the country; atid thisSi'a'neighbouthood which 
Virgil as -particularly wwelle d¢quaintedowith. Albothat ecaibe 
said is, that alta is a kind of hack epithet with Virgihrandses= 
ance pease τιν: aes asiheré usedoizennos om εἴ sid T 
Set o3_heninos ot yen bos .boo ἢ αὶ to adesge 


Tt 


Gt 


sc : 


ing Would be ‘uniletstodds! By those who! 
heard ofsit at second hand torbe longixy 
tudinal, and not, up and ΣΝ ret 
which they were not used 5 and th 
water of which they Spite this fact 1a: 
would;?80" prea ike a! seats | 
something like one. 


Ry a: strange. passage in Lucan, 
185, as to the tee ; Ne bora 
vad sib dalieianeaeed-adiik ;. 


Ausus in ardentem, ripas adtollere;Can~ | 
erum : 


Ta Boies 38 rectus /aquis, ‘median que 
99 1Bodten :2uonrrons 02 Οἱ 81 δὲ 88 


ee eli amie ih 
"αἰ hasan popes μα lad 


(rOgdquuls axenis: [ΣῪ of eaoTt 


a vident big quzerunt tamen hi 
Soap με 


Bi ἐὰν en at ΠΙ “fers end gu 3 arroitor 


f Ων end svse ted W ™ 46 of πίεν πὲ 
Το think. taken, from, the.Jing,in, Virgil iz 
av “? snoton eae? τὸ τήσευποθῃ to 
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-m@tistis) capitacalta scotusci.+-4in,) IX: | 678s 1; Maria ‘alta tus 
meseant; Georg: Xl 479s Suleat, maria; altaccarina.++dini K» 
19%} oCapitabalta feréntes.+-2b. 1.0 -Priami: teeta: alta.omane- 
rent,-—Jb. dv eo Stabula: alta! ferarum.—Jb+ Voice 179i εν Stabula 
alta Latinus habebat. In nemora alta vocans. _Omnes supera 
alta tenentes.—ID. VI. 7 88. Alta, theatri, Fundamenta, locant. 
—Ib. 1,427, And in 429, “Scenis decora, alta,futuris, .;Vocem 
laté ἐβεδιοτα, alta remittunt. —Lb. XII. 929. Veterum decora 
alta haere? arb Al, 448. ‘Besides such as, Domus alta Sub 
ite 8 Maat ate alta. —Alta atria Tustrat hirundo. 7 xin. 
Zz ‘4. elit 4 ; Ns SISOWw 


᾿ἷ ‘the , passage, Z : Υ ‘ o i | πὶ | . ; if : Ἔ 3 ff 
« Qui nung extremis Asi j jam victor i in ori, : ae 
| τὴ Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum. "Georg. U. WW 1, 
the geographical terms are carelessly applied, , whatever, be. the : 
precise construction given to it.’ Indeed the, passage js care- 
lessly,.written,.in another, way, +, Fon it. was unskilfal to, compli. 
ment;a conqueror with the unwarlike, turn, of the ~nation sett ds 
opposed to. Ree 
Eridanus, in, Georg. $n ST ΝΣ ΡΣ ὙΨΌΣ Waltons ΡΝ 
ota 8 non alius. per ‘Pinguia culta aT 
In mare purpuréum Ὁ ‘violentior’ efltuit amnis,” ἕῳ 


sink mean the Po, because it, does i int, 481; oo 


169 91 x9 9Π} od ΤΕΣ tovoted W 
861 to“ Proluitoinsano; ‘contorquers yortice silyass scl baveds ai 
jeodoid Eluvierum rex Eridanus, camposque-per, omnes.) yo omin 
οὔ be Cum, stabulis armenta, trahit,” . Lido St .af enrstauvom 
ehieis' is ἃ: sang hisiown) times pit sty ait shame gi say’ that 
ieisheorrdets(Y diivw 9169 doed to bah s ai oy isdt ,δἱ bia 
There is no οἰωνοί ithe ‘etists passagey y which 
speaks of a flood, and may too be confined to the upper course 
ofthe, Po,.:. But,,if, the.river, was, banked ,up,on.the, sides,then, 
as it is to so enormous: aedegree now; something dike what Vir- 
gil désttibes' might Tappeti, itrcasé “Of the “breakitig tp" ‘ofthe 


IW Ὑ9Π2 ΠΟΙ 


bankai Lower Lombardy also, butmot,constantly. 77°." 
From Dio (XLV, ATs) οὐρα infer ithat the. latter, Was | the 


id gems} ἐπ ΘΠ εἰπῖΊα πο θῖν sipsT | .9π0 921| yoiilientos 
astec oupoup {| ,asend of opgpesg ΘΌΠΕΥ 

aaa Xo, Sind Dane a gant, 1 ade none. He did not if 

notions of geography in an author, it is | would hang togethier. he had tried 


in vain to ask, “ What were his ideas ? | to-fornt'a ee εξ voy have 


HoW Wiuldtine tilaad stigthap Wednalic! séeh He THist bewrong? bre αἱ aven A 
of geography on these notions?” He | ΤΠΡΎΩ 
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ease; for he uses the term’ πελαγίσας, and ‘says* the ‘river’ sud- 
denly retired; and left snakes in'the dry, 01 © $08 baw sale 
Heyne is loose, ‘He Θύρροθδον a ee the river since 
$id atiGient times) Jeormin oft a: od bDinow dt .cotsatgsitaoes 
Now with’regard® to ‘history: Ὁ Ἕ ‘cannot but? think, as’ 1414 
before I knew of the explanation “of otitis; that Virgil has‘con- 
founded the two Marcelliz/79 «11! alto To sinit so Jatmd 
Be: “Hic rem Romanam, magno turbante fimulta, > Ὁ ἢ 
Sistet eques: sternet Peenos, Gallumque vevenienit! 18 28 
Tertiaque arma ‘patri ‘suspendet capt Quirino” “5 tot 
The first words séém’ so clearly to apply τὸ that” small ‘affair 
with cavalry which first retrieved the honour of the Roman arms 
against Hannibal,’ and describe, 1 so, an important ‘historical 
event with such neatness, and poetical force, at.,the. ‘same t time, 
- that to take them bya forced construction away from that event, 
because he has not’ put the saddle exactly upon the-right horse, 
is to lower ‘him as a ‘poet, which hei is in the highest degree, in 
order to save his credit from an error in ‘history,, a. subject. in 
which he never pretended to distinction, τ... 0.1 ‘ovo 
I need,not observe, that.it is this part you must get.rid of, 
‘since the last line, relating) to the spolia opima, rie PORE in: 
Marcellus in ἃ way not tobe disputed.” "tex Ee 
Now it'is very curious, that in a writer so nie) og as I may 
call him, ‘as’ Horace, exactly the same confusion: occurs between 
the two Beanies, as here between the two: Marcellis « «i 1 


“Non celeresifugatp> lw .2ote1902 9aiW 
Rejecting retrorsum Annibalis satis | ebaly 
Non incetidia Carthaginis impia, ~~" wih bake 
Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa de ee 
Lucratus rediit, claritis'‘inditant”’ ° © ‘nite oH 
Laudes, quam Calabree Pierides,” fee pee dS 


Sat MTL 


"This must needs*be euréd, of .course.... Bentley, “taking ail 
vantage of the nanene som spe omits the line. «Or incendia 


o ποίου off cddiw dig sid read 


3 Some critics seem to think there Ἷ Ser ὦ ἐδια.» Hie inight 
cannot be an ἅπαξ sigmtvore. But in have died before re e he had ‘done ‘it the 
the case of single words. it is quite ad- second time. aw Ae .. 
mitted. Why not in expressions, modes | I quite “admit the prineiplé seas a 208 
of metre, or of grammar ἢ _ tion of ata τὰς probab iy bat 

“Give me bnt one second ee cami is put as constituting 
they say, “and I am satisfi sibility, or nearly So, it ‘te 

“But why? Why can a man do a Horace and ‘Virgil both ect 

thing only once? He must doitonce | the introducing, in one, or exceedingly 
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-must-he altered into,impendiay or, construed to, mean something 


else, and not a fire. 


This Jast.is the more untenable of the two. 


Ὁ For supposing ineendia might. sometimes mean defeat,,and not 
conflagration, it would be in the utmost degree ridiculous; to 
phaye.so applied) it im.contact with; Carthaginis,,when tas so 
conspicuous an, event in, history,.that.Carthage was) actually 


burnt one time or other. This 


explanation/is, sacrificing, asin 


the other case, the, eredit, of Horace, PATON ey to;his. accuracy 


4 
as an historian.t sicily) coun 


FJ jeri: 8909 ts 


BIC 


But as ‘to: sheochinetion ἡ sin: generale ont Why, ἬΝ impossible 
-jthat Horace made, an,oyersight °,., “| What, Horace,”, you, will 


a nti ant to ἹΠΌΠΟΙΙ oF DSy 


16. ye in τρίτο, 
tation AS Se aon ΣΑΣ 0 
ofits Ear te bo rarely) language | 
tmlsos 16. Π} γα τὶ Ysws goon tiano4 
τ (Phere jisoal sraigioble: senneittines 
Dante, the ,cayse, of Ἃ wbich its is ἊΝ τὸ 
by; his commentato He 
ri gall ‘muscular 207°! ἸΟΤΊΘ ἢ 
Quel’ altro ὁ Cassio, che pat’ si inert | 
to Dv brite: Jepor HOY TMs 81} 
vo]Whereds die was alean, méin,)2Dan 
mistook him for another Sa 
___ Was. one of Catiline’ 5 conspirators ; au 
ἵ thought of the Words’ of ΕΣ ΑΕ Ned 
LO@OHERA adipen? Cassie ΠΟ 9nise od 
There is a curious error iw Sperisers99 


Wise Socrates, who thereofsquaffings 
glad, 


‘a 


DT 


Pour’d forth his life and ἀλκάν νι 
test, bel-ain 


To the fair Critias, his dea 
Ad B ΠΟΙ͂ΟΙ 


He confounded the ὅκως οὗ, Sperates | 


with that of Theramenes i, bit τα 


Κριτίᾳ Tour ἔστω τῷ καλῷ : 


Daag doiifoimada Bit thargs Sputist 10. 
©) Deeatey δή Xenopliéng that! Critia’: bad =| 
been his pupil, with the notion of a 
‘heiam ὁ gm te ig ee 
i Probab ie Se meat fi 
tas, is it at of, eas it 
eau p "There 1 i on Rien ODS , musta, : 


«tli, ‘Eribune Rienzi, pointed a ΕἸ 
τι Gibbon. He. was, fond ae 


ὁ τῷ oT fain doidw yilsvso ditw 
hat some emperor was lebrated for 
, Bsc D ag et Targely ¢ a he ‘extent of 
He Rit apple oa Μ JO9¥S 
boDhere sis ch overy? oukixiuy joie th 
Ohanoer's Knights, Zale’ 2019, 


dv ars d brent; the -shippes hoppes- 


co} dong itt says that πον 
ere is eh rs, | that it εξ “ships 

linda: of 4ha-sl0, Aid thatatis not so 
} propemas the expressidnin the eorres- 
oats ity Py Peesarciin Lhe 
dt Neder: a. fuses le nayi bellaggici. 
Tein that Chaoes read; ar fhonght 
5. read , baliatriei ; and, blindly ycipiet 
the mistake, eRithoud. correcting 
99 (Phése instances have not fed con- 


} 81} ᾿ SV8a4 OF 19D 


nin ΘΗ ΟΊ Δ, cuejonestion with my subject. But Milton, 


sg stat Fery, extensive knowledge of 


Bini WG f science and learn- 
‘ ut a'love ὃ display which some- 
φ ein ott nas has this passage :— 
τά Hes the 18 

a eisth of Ophiuchus huge 
sinh Arcti¢skys teuen εἰ} 


» Ophiuchus is avery latge constellation ; 
but it happens that the greater part of 


F it a ae ae fone Pee, 


di d inscription “ Σ but uniue 10 kily, did bt 
oft Σ oO ww. the TPE ΤῸ of tl ne on poma- 
_ klum 3 δὶ and therefore “told h s hearers Ν 


say: ὁ. atque 
93 St Ω 

*| ia δας we to οἰ co ὃ with ne mi- 
croseo) pical s ecta cles, ἃ find that this 

τ ὕπο ἡ 18 Ὁ Ι 43 7900 LF 
a; literally that: da nanthus, 
fui ἐν. ΣΝ pun θεν ished . rst and 
enquired af a terwards! and build, on ita 
serious reference, i An t e violent strain 

ep 

of Lord Coke, to the ‘ damnable and 
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say; “sovexact:a writers) thes model "οὐ σαγίοβα felicitas 81.185: 
he'then so universally perfect, even in what:that passage must 
have related to, poetical taste? » This! wilbonlydead us to in+ α 
stances of the same principle of induction in:that other branch, ἡ 
the merit: of -his style. The fact: is; there are» inequalities»in ©! 
Horace, and-some in Virgil, ' not peel in aN be called * 
their scientifie, but poetical character:iio0 (0 mu oo τ ον 

Bentley, after.Dacier and others, complains most) tdesoinstlie 
of the terrible flatness of “" caput» ejus”sin:the-Ode to: Mercury +! « 
distinguishes it, with great taste and learning, from cases°in® 
which ejus is not emphatic, and proposes amost:elegant emen- 
dation, which, however, he very candidly:and — ἀρρ. points'© 
out to be not quite applicable. 

But the same Pay applies, Is Horace never flat in other. . 


places ? ninev πος. see90; 98:6: ποῦ 
“ Merionem quoque Rois aa dt heen 
and I think in the end of thessame Ode: » =.) - τῸὔὺὔὺ Ὁ 
“ Post:certas hiemes uret Achaicug i0 006 τ τ 


Ignisdliacas domos :” Deett ὉΠ E 
certainly as the conclusion of such an Ode as that. The pas- z= 
sage (unless excused as an imitation of other writers, but that” 
is itself bad taste,) quibus mos unde’ ae &e. ναι δος 

These lines— ; or on wee 
“Tum spissa saat laurea fervidos — 

Exeludit ictus,” (fo% o1oor ylinersqys au matics 
are a mere botch or cheville, to fill up the first ait of a sthcnns 
of which he had thought of the spirited and excellent termina- 
tion. in 

The end of the Ode on Regulus, ἡ γί ἃ 


“ Quam si clientum longa negotia,” &e. 


is yery flat to the.mind, me think, though, he ‘has mae, it. ‘sound,,. 
ing to the ear) — sor ai bre ones 

It ‘is just possible: that the very dehanlinhier "asia awkward” 
way in which bmn of the odes of Pindar Sa, and more — 


bay af 


- ------ THmiqsms (siray sick nm? 3K eralasoj 
damned proceedings) of the sie of!) thatciss vinslncldieediiee ‘misarrange~\. 
hell ?” ment, to’shew that “the very spirits of , 


It is curious, that in a speech wales the. infernal regions — ἄκραν: —— 
ed to Lord Chatham, I think, the pass- | punish.” Ὁ ἐς 
age is quoted just in’ the other way; | 7 γε sxorts ni eavi¥ ΟΣ Saedua 
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remarkable ons accountvofothe magnificentiiterminationof sox. 
manyofhis individual stanzas;ded Horace to this ;:butd think: 
not;; Their mindsowerey totally unlike, |:and the anstances ans» 
Horaee:belong rather: to that:particular sort, of deadness) which» 
is incident: toca carefuband correct:writer, as;weiseé now) and, | 
then im Pope; and: which is quite different fromethe-sort: of sine 
quality to which impetuous:writers,: suehcas Shakespeare, are 
liable; and to any: taste much more disappointing, ‘and disagree- 
ables But the care; being an: effort, is-likelyito break down 
sometimes by its Yerynatuters siest isorg τ i 

beg tordissent) entirely,; however, from, ἐδπιοῦδι nike fnckadd 
among these flat terminations the stanzas—'ovo8 Jo 


“ Sed ne relictis, Musa procax Jotis = ΠΡ sc a 
and” ty SL T9VS9s 998TO 5 Ζ ᾿ & γ Ὁ 
“Non hee jocose convenient lyree —— ;”° 


stanzas in the most delightful spirit and taste, and written with 
the highest finish of any thing inthe author ;°and perhaps, too, 
ingeniously and purposely introduced,:\to: avoid. that which he 
was so constantly afraid of, and at last-yielded to, sparinglyand 
unwillingly, but,,on the whole,. successfully,—the writing of. 
serious poetry in favour of Augustus. bia bas Big ais 
Flatnesses in Virgil, here and,.there, are well ῥώλ τας, as— : 


“ Bis senos luxere dies ——— yew ἃ 
Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloansheu' Ἢ 


though some Kai more tedious Ba in the Fourth 
«ΘΠ στο iis τὸ fam ῥιλϊαϊπονεῖ se idovod? beilod τ 
and ; : 
“Nox erat,” Ke. asisnoes ao abl ¥ sdt te bri 


§ The words jocis and jocose, give 
rtunity “of observing,-that 
here and in several other places in - 


me an oppo 


Horace, .and. elsewherey . they denote 


merely loye, or the Pleasures of Venus, | 


and not any thing which we should call 
jocular, as in their usual acceptation. 


Jocose»Meecenas, ‘in the epode against: | 
garlic, seems:to mean‘in plain -terms—~ 


‘seortater ;—preeor, Manum puella: sa- 
vio opponat tuo, Extrema et in sponda 
eubet. So, Vivas in amore jocisque: 


i Mimnermus only Says, σί δὲ σερανὸν 
dia! ‘evens A φροδίξης. ~ Ovid, in Epe 


cae Phaoni,—Crebraque mobilitas ‘ 


, ceptaque verba joca,.. Trist.,.u. 238,— 
nostros evoluisse jocos ; meaning his _ 
Amores, censured by Augustus. And, 


Vita verecunda est, Musa jocosa mihi, 
334. -Quodque magis vita Musa jocosa: 
mea est, 111. 2,8, &c. Tibullus, Venus: 
jocosa.molle,-ruperit -latus. . Catullus, 
Ibi illa multa tam jocosa fiebant, Quee tu. 
volebasy nee puella nolebat. 
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_{sovinferior to its: model ;in; A pollonius,) -produce-a: great. effect 
65 with, what follows. x2 o1d+ ts ‘ismonere τὸ ofeol oni 
| And:as t6 botches, in Virgil we are behind. the-scenes,, by the 
ὐδδδρ Jeft; which he.did.not live to filleups ον jouny vous tad? 
Perhaps these considerations may apply to the pens in the | 
Antigone, lately discussed in the Classical Museum, pan ie 


Τοιαῦτά. pact toy" ἀγαθὸν Kobo eek eas 
χἀμοὶ, λέγω yap κἀμέ, χηρύξαντ᾽ ἔχειν: 

It is assumed thatit must have singlet oorpbatidaobn 
ing; and the question is; what?) «Butit.seems itoome jjust as 
likely, that it is merely/a carelessness: or:colloquial: expression, 
natural in the\author and: in the ocharacter ;: corrected rather 
more stiffly; but still naturally ;,col,used. L only generally, of which 
I do not know in Greek any examples... »€This. verse in Philoc- 
_tetes must be considered as personal : ᾿- 

7 ΒΕ to don 


23 με 
“08 Ea? ἃ κλεινός φοι Φιλοκτήτῃ, ξένε, OT. ey 
as in: Hippy sit. [891 sei .2998 Svizassoua τοὶ ἸΘΗΟΠΕ 


i Al i ee 


Aood arora ont 


᾿ἰδὸς Gon φέγγος λαμπρόν ἡ 
 ΦΟΓΙΑΆ. OF 


Then, considering. it more literally, extended to herself, Of 
the stiffness I think we have examp 65: 


ΠΌΘΟΣ Β es W 02 ὉΠ 
. Οὐ μᾶλλον. οὐδὲν τοῦδε τ᾽ ς, ἄλλ᾽ ἴοι ἴον. ° - 
Rede xs ,rodtus 
“Kai πῶς ὃ φύσας ξξ ἴσου τῷ tg” 
ΓΒ ὙΘΥΘΩ͂ 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ¢ οὗ σ᾽ Risen οὔτ᾽ ὁ ἐκεῖνος, ode ἐγώ: ἡ μόρα 
Gas Tyr. v. 1015. 


which is much of the same nature, following upa previous Rei 

ἀθορίαὶ phrase. 
‘iso vAnother instance,) when I. refer, to it, Lfind,altered by.conjec- 
soture in more than one way) exactly illustrating, therefore, ;the 
$ eats aa I am contending, foro cove ποι οσα «| 
hy cee ‘Tipdcyadsoy; “ὦ Hoya δόσιν Sc. -ξρίϑον iqoe 
wee ἐῤβδρυα ὭΣ τῆσδέ, bg ad ae ἐγ Jou 
sviitzod sedi 02891 8S «9 ἼΘΙ) (1G Col, 950. 


YY dob d alisos mit et di mgibeD Κ᾿ oid oF sets 
“The last ah ς, are ° quite. illogical ; and, I always thought, 


most exceedingly natural and affecting. Markland and Brunck 
εἰ read ὦ τῆσδε, κἀμοῦ; whichis the utmost possible, dull;nonsense ; 
iand Dindorf, or some other editor before him, following a con- 
jecture of the Scholiast, transposes the lines,|and.makes,4-s%o8e, 
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i) PVE οὐπιδ after ὦ δυσάϑχιαι ἐροφαί: Βαϊ as it often happens in mak- 
ing logic or grammar at the expense of nature and feeling,»even 
-eorrectnéss is*sacrifieed in some other ‘quarter.’ For-it/is plain 
that δυοῖν must be ediinected with the’ «Ailing ees ‘two. 
“τ θέλοντι. χροὶ τ τοῦτ ὁ δ Vee -- Ὁ ἃ, Tyr. 1336. 
"Hy ταῦϑ᾽, ὅπωσπερ καὶ iad. φὴς. οἴ, 1356." 
πρὸ —— ie ci O Ave ἫΝ Hine ἐν ¥ ἐμοί, “Ἑπτὰ 
ἐπὶ Θ.---997.: (I BUD 


-owhieh is: somewhat! De ls ae bom2e8 
ec /But doamust admit,ithatialternate single| lines netunelly,. and 
ofor-some reason towy06 also; -seém particularly liable to flat ill 
aes one sort is ithe unnecessary guestionings τἱ less 


doidw to . SS Bepbe ἔχοι ie” ἐν Wee GEE: Col? 1725 ye 
solid] ai gana ἂν πί δραοῆς, ἤ τ᾽ eta ia 680 οἱ bt 


WLHOSNSS 7 
Much of what an, exact exitic calls carelessness, having time 


to dwell long on a single passage, ‘and that; one critic after 
another for successive ages, is a real merit ;-,andoespecially.in 
the Drama, because it is natural; as, has been. prettily applied 
to Ariosto,— 


ac Υ̓ 


ἡ 19 (rts Dian Goi ἃ 


Le hnegligenize sue sono tile] — 


229nt Τρ 


and so we find i in , Paintin τ I mean pene at least in in Sika 
author, excluding: the idea of « cramp d didactic ae I would 
never have altered, 


UO .20WSX3 τοῦ τ ΞΥ3 Ὁ Go “AAA 
BIOL..v.. = itaintiene unanimos tuamque matrem, 
_ in Ca Dis: to ᾿ , 
-I998 5ΠΟΣΥΘΊΟ 8 qu oovwolfot ΘΒ sose sdt to douor ar dora 


_- anumque matrem, 


09( As ito ‘the goodness of Creony no doubt ‘aided oa sie we call 
dit por ἃ story{which is Του ἣν one play,oneed!not be the same 
in another, even of the!samecatthorns I do notcinsist:that 
Sophocles, in, the; Antigone,chad Ὁ the:same. view, of Creon’s con- 
duct, which.he afterwards giyes us, in, the. Πάρι at Colonus. 
But do we find; any where, any great reason to ascribe positive 
merit to him? idipus, it is true, calls him, Gd, Tyr. 385, 


ingvons eyswis ὃ, Ὀπρ εἰβόιοοὶ ip olmup ons ebtow. dash. oxi 

donu1d. bas basllte 0 πιστὸς, οὐξαρχῆς, φίλος, γίϑα 
vand cry he suspicion ‘he‘there' entertains préwes δεν τ 
τον, 1101 of 'this»play;: (quoted ‘already forthe dative case,) the 
omiessenger says’ heewas’ ζηχωτὸς ὡς ἐμοί; because he had delivered 
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the town frora the enemy; and he might be called good for the 
same reason. The expression in the Trachinie— 

τοίαδ᾽ Ἣ ραχλῆς 

*O πιστὸς ἡμῖν χἀγαϑὸς καλούμενος, 


is in some degree parallel, on the other view. But the autho- 
rity for the expression is subordinate to ‘the question of pro- 
priety as to the fact. Irony we have in Gd. Colon. 991,— 


Εἴ τίς ce τὸν δίχαιον αὐτίχ᾽ ἐνϑάδε; 


΄ sf . 
χτεινοιιπαραστας sey eC VTOBC SD OF SITU PITIE 
borreg «sivoitie? wos ts ΘΙ θη 
atirrymerdire ol? πὸ seisaan drode s 16 


There are many instances of inconsisténcié’ in eminent’ writers, ae 
is observed inthe last number of thé Classical Masedin which δὶ ade 
sufficient’ to prove interpolation. ' But T° cdbinibt HEI? Selb TTR that? 
one such objection, there quoted as having been made against Homer, 
can hardly amount, even prima facie, toany objection atealkev τ 

“Sarpedon, desperately wounded: in one’ conflict, reappears: at) no. 
long interval whole and active, and no,aecount is-rendéred..ofhis re~ 
covery.”—P, 391. 533 sited woo blow vitgasdc {ΠῸ} ρος 

It does not appear that any despair was entertained, af ἫΝ SPB 
or needed to have been, He is wounded in E. 660,— 


90 ilrw ti 
(Τληπ, πε: PIR OY ἀριστερὸν ἐγχεὶ μαερᾷ., ἐὼν ἐδ 
βεβλήκει ᾽ αἰχμὴ ὃ δὲ διέσσυτο eM Re Podtin aiguod 4 


ὀστέιυἷ ἐγχριμφθεῖσα " ᾿ πατὴρ δ᾽ ὅτι λοιγὸν ἀμυνέν." ΤΥ Τ' 


He i is carried off with the spear. in; the, alle , Heyne -absurdly. 
construes the words, that his conductors, did not, notice the spear., Of 


course the meaning is, that they did not in their bia rai. 


ing it ut,— 
nate NV sJoN Hegh aq 


“τὸ ὃ μὲν οὔτις ς ἐπεῴράφατ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἐχόησς,͵ τοι σα ιθεπι ands 


) “taf μηροῦ ἐξερύσαι, δόρυ μείλενον, ὄφρ᾽, ériBai - iniors 
He (ve 692,) is placed under-the beechtree,—-the ΟΝ ΤΟΣ 
Τὸν. δὲ Auwe ψυχιὴς « arate | ὀφθωχμῶν κέχυτ ui ax Xbsisil sVONR 

avrs.6 ὀμτυήνθη, πεερὲ δὲ vou Bopeags)  (\ w «ὅτου Isnios 
 Seyper ἐπεπνείουσα. κακῶς, κέκαφηότᾳ; θυμόν. Ὁποῦ 8. sdrre 
Surely this 15. enough: . Homer’ is not ‘writing»a? Medical %eport: 
Three days intervene; and when he comes‘out again) i(M. 292;pat is; 
υἱὸν ἑὸν, inne ecagiherctek aon rrsrons ati varsed plese 
ἡ ij τεσσ ΘΌΓΙ ΤῊΣ : san? ein ΠῚ QTietaS 2h 

? This tee aaa sh cm cbse touching jit ; 50 at least it.is generally considered. 
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ψβυδο ΚῸΝ ὙΠῸ ἢ ΜΈ vine SOTO OF 


REMARKS’ON POGGIO’'S DIALOGUE “DE 
our VARIETATE FORTUNZ.”: 


[τ must ever bea subject of interest to the student of Roman 
antiquities, to observe what was*theycondition of the ancient 
buildings at any particular period; and as we are in possession 
of a short treatise on the subject, written in the early part of the 
fifteenth, century, . it may be worth while to compare the state of 
the Roman, remains as they,existed, four hundred years ago, with 
their actual.appearance ip.our own times.,,-The,treatise above 
alluded ἰο, 15 that-by, Roggio Bracciolini, a,learnedsFlorentine, 
who was seeretary)to. Pope Martin ‘the: Fifth in the year 1430. 
After anveloquent:exordium, the writer proceeds to enumerate 
the edifices)oficlassic interest which remained, and arnong them 
some which unhappily mond now [Βα βίο the, search of more 
modern anitiquaries. 

It will be sufficient for’ our presént ‘purpose to’ notice those 
structures which® have’ vindergone some change since the days . 
of Poggio, without” reniarking: upon every item in his catalogue. 
The Tabularium’ on ‘the ¢apitol first occupies his attention : 
he affects to give aiancient inscription’ as legible ‘on the walls 
of it, asifollows “<Q. Lutatidin’Q. F. Et Q! Catulum Coss. 
Substructionem Et Tabularium de Suo Faciundum Curavisse, 
Opus Ipsd Vetustate Venerandum. Now, fortunately for us, 
the inscription was ‘copied accurately two centuries later by 
Nardini; and, had it’ not been so, the absurdity and inconsis- 
tency of the above collection of words are themselves sufficient to 
prove that-Poggio: put down something at: random, instead of the 
actual words, which: he might have*been‘at the pains to trans- 
cribe, although they were, to use his own phrase, ““admodum 
humore 5818 exesa.”. The ancient letters, either entirely corroded, 
or possibly built over, are no longer‘to be seen. The arch of 
Lentulus, bearing its ancient inscription, is mentioned. by Poggio 
as existing in his time; its place between the Aventine and the 
Tiber is now oceupied by a rude modern arch called “ della Sa- 
lara,” in which, however, some blocks of Traventine, remnants 
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of its illustrious predecessor, are still visible.. The grand fountaim 
outside the Esquiline gate, supplied, by the Aqua Julia, bore tra 
ditionally the name of ‘Cimbron,” and is‘called:by Poggio a tem-, 
ple built. by Caius, Marius from Cimbrian spoils;-and the trophies’ 
transferred, by Sixtus the Fifth to. the modern (Capitol, at that: 
time formed part of its ornament..-The Temple of Peace, now. 
generally considered: to be! a: basilica built by Constantine, had: 
the same appearance as at present, except, that one marble,co- 
lumn still retained its position :+-this columns now:to be-Seen: 
opposite the principal front.of the church,of/$. Maria Maggiore; 
Our author. relates.an, aneedote which. 5. highly characteristic: 
of the times in, whieh he lived: -he\says; that near the, portico. of 
Minerva,;,;meaning,, no doubt;, the Forum, Transitorium, the} 
owner of-a.garden, while digging for, the ,parpose οὗ :planting- 
trees, came upon the face of a recumbent,statue,of such magni-; 
tude, that it exceeded that of any figure, known. in, the citys. 
From day today, such a concourse of persons rushed to see it, 
that the proprietor forthwith proceeded to re-inter the colossal 
head; and may not this and a hundred others exist within a 
few feet of the surface on-which-we-tread in every part of Rome ? 
With what dismay must the learned secretary have beheld a 
temple in the Forum gradually wasting away, demolished for 
the sordid purpose of making lime from its marble; and yet 
such was his fate: for when he first saw Rome, the Ionic tem- 
ple with eight columns now standing was perfect, ;and~he had 
the mortification of, witnessing,;the gradual destruction, of the 
whole cella, and two columns of the portico,.. A temple. of 
Apollo converted into a church, has been lost to us by the erec- 
tion of St. Peter’s, which of course occupies a much larger space 
than the ancient Basilica::. The'reflection made) by:Poggio’ on 
the existence: of seven! Public Bathsis strange enough: «He saysy 
“ permaxima \vestigia eorum \aspicientes movent, non “sine:ad- 
miratione:quadam, ‘quid sibi:voluerit adtam -vilem usum*tanta’ 
edificiorum moles;” as if to-a:refined people who wereclothed 
in. woollen, itowas a mere unnecessary Inxury:to°bathe soand as: 
if the ‘Thermz: contained nothing but-mere: basins for immersion; 
and..werenot supplied with roonis ‘for? exercises asi wellvas for 
repose and eonyersation;: and:in)somexrespects(answered the! 
purpose οὗ acmodern:club-house. »The graduab demolition of 
four centuries has deprived us of the ruins of no less than five: 
triumphal arches. In the Forum Transitorium part of an arch 
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of Nerva existed, one of Trajan with an inscription; two on the 
Flaminian way, which corresponded with the modern’ Corso, 
namely; first, that-of Claudius, ‘which stood°in’ the! Piazza di 
Sciarra;' and whereon that'emperor' was asserted to have added 
the Orkneys’ to the Roman: empire’;' secondly, that: of Marcus: 
Aureliuss:;whichremained nearly entire till: A: De 16621: This 
arch inthe days ‘of Poggio«was called ‘Triopolis; ‘from ‘some: 
notion of its commemorating a victory over three cities $\after- 
wards:it was named ‘the arch of trophies ; and finally, it “ob- 
tained the “designation o“di> Portogallo,’!“merely because “it 
abutted upon the: residence ‘ofthe Portuguese ° ambassador. 
Lastly}: our*author'read theinseription of ‘an‘arch erected in 
honour‘ of! Vespasianjiafter the Jéwish wars, “πᾶ situatep he’ 
says, in the Cireus Maximus. This must have been’an‘entrance 
to the Cireus, and has’ perished): with! ephedra of the 
a Sag (ae 20 dedi bebosoxe ti isd .chws 
98 of podelt enoei9q to ϑοτυοθποῦι 6 Lop, ee Sides τρῶν 
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ἬΝ ATTEMPT” ΤῸ ne THE “TEXT “AND! THE! 
“ SCANSION’ ‘OF HOMER ΡΟΝ “AN” ENTIRELY NEW 
to “SYSTEM AND PRINCIPLE, enmrstoo. owt bas. liso οἱ 


ont ¥ Ὁ SIF OF teol {{990» eso ΓΟ ΈΓῚ eR ota betisvces oliog# 
sy 568 soos! doum 5. agiquo990 921909 to doliw .2 19291 7. 


odtywilhino! doubt, be iconsidered as:a very!bold, ἐξ: not asd 
very presumptuous endeavour; especially after the apse of more’ 
thanofive and twenty:centuries, -and: notwithstanding ‘also: the 
intervention ofsthe darker ages;' for anyone tos attemptito rex 
storey landsas iti were, tocrésuseitate, in the preséntiday the oris 
ginal: text; iorceven the scansionsof Homer. « Such'aniattempt;: 
[ allowsndoesindeed:/at:-first: sight: appear tobe notronly hope-. 
less, “but ridienlous:; yet does itamreality follow, I would“ ask, 
that becauseiappearances are somuch againstiit,; the thing itself 
is actually:impossible? ~Most certainly) not»!:Would Newton 
ever have diseovered the great system of the universe; or Cuvier 
either,:that of:geology.?.._Indeed; would any of the great disco- 
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veries of modern science ever have been invented, if appearance’ 
alone, or probability even, had been consulted? When we con- 
sider the amount of difficulty and labour that had to be en- 


countered among the ancients, before any one could possibly be - 


put into possessionof a true and faithful copy of the great. 
Homeric poems, and how infinitely this difficulty must have’ 
been increased subsequently to the revival of learning among'the’ 
moderns, from the difference of character, and their ignorance 
of the language, it is only wonderful, in truth, thatwe'aré even” 
in possession of copies so respectable as those which are at pre- 
sent in existence ; but no man in his senses, I'should imagine,” 
is ‘so sanguine as to suppose that these same copies are actually” 
in the state in ‘which they were oes at the ae see < vena com" 
pletion? ἐδ .¢.16 Best Os as Tadadogil 
That’ there “were ΡΝ: ‘even among the ancients” 
themselves, is evident, if only from'the testimony of Jose-" 
phus, who,’ in his Treatise against Apion, distinctly alludes to’ 
them ; nor is this ‘tobe wondered at im atty way, when we 
consider that even in’our‘own day} and among comparatively 
modern authors, in’Shakspeare'in ‘particular, similar disere-" 
pancies are met with.~ It is also’ further*to ‘be remembered, ° 
that all the copies of the works of Homer,’ and of the’ other ἢ 
ancient Greek authors thathave'reached ‘us, Have been’ trans= 
mitted to us either through the medium’ of Roman ‘seribes, or” 
through the no 1685 exceptionable’ ‘medium, ‘probably; “of the 
copyists of ‘Byzantium, ‘no original or’ pure Greek’ M.S: having” 
been in existence, of course, for many centuries. The destruc.” 
tion of the library ‘of Alexandria by fire, in’ which; ‘possibly, an” 
original and’ pure Greek ‘copy might’ have* been’ included,” 15. 
therefore, in this respect, irreparable! "| M900 τ ΟΥ ΒΤ ΙΝ oven 
In a field, however, that: has ‘been ‘so repeatedly ‘and $0'care-” 


fully gone over by Erasmus, by Stephens, and the Sealigers among’ ~ 


the older criti¢s ; and by'a Bentley, a Porson;’and'a Parr, to- 
gether with the’ equally profound’ a1idi miédernSéhélars of the!’ 
Continent, ‘it ‘does’ appear ‘an ‘almost’ ‘hopeless’ task ἕο try and’ 
strike out any thing’ that is really'new or remarkable.’ But the” 
race is not always to the’swift, nor’ the’ battle to the’ strong, it 
must be remembered, ‘in despite/of appearance ;: and I think that’ 
I shall nevertheless be enabled to shew, that inthis’ particular” 
branch of learning, a vast deal yet remains to be accomplished, ” 
and notwithstanding all the labours and acuteness of the great 


— 
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and illustrious scholars to whom I have just alluded. The 
reason why no previous writer on this subject, however cele- 
brated he may have been as ἃ scholar, seems to have stumbled 
upon this idea beforehand, would seem to me to have been two- 
‘fold. In the jirsé place, from a sort of superstitious reverence 
for those copies that have been actually transmitted, from the 
ancients ; and, secondly, because that philology, which is properly 
so called, and. of. which.this is certainly-a branch, appears to 
have been understood but very badly by them; and in England, 
I am sorry to say, .even at the present moment, it is a subject 
that is still almost in itsinfaney.. The recovery of the Sanskrit, 
however, and the admirable use. that. has been made,.of that 
discovery by Professor. Bopp, Pott, Rask, Grimm, Humboldt, 
Richter, and the other great philologers of Germany, has tended 
to throw an, entirely new light. upon the theory of language . 
altogether, and. has rendered that now comparatively easy, 
which would otherwise have been looked upon as not only im- 
probable.or difficult, but actually impracticable... 

Having some ten, or twelve years ago been struck, in a very 
forcible manner, by the.very singular and: extraordinary disco- 
veries in the theory and science of language bythe able and 
ingenious authors to whom 1 am referring, .I resolved, after 
having made myself in a great. measure master of their system, 
to devote myself, with the assistance of the Sanskrit, to a tho- 
rough investigation of the.Anglo-Saxon,. French, and English 
languages. upon the same principle, satisfied within. my own 
mind that something interesting, at any rate, could not fail to 
arise from such an.inquiry. But Iwas not by any means pre- 
pared for the very extraordinary and even startling results which 
have ultimately been presented to.me, and which,no,one previ- 
ously could possibly haye anticipated, nor indeed scarcely even 
have dreamt of. ,.. ihe 

It is not my intention, hevouer, to anak at present,upon this 
part of the subject.;,the, public, mind would, seem,,indeed to be 
too much, occupied, just .at, the present moment with the spirit 
of speculation, .and in mere, utilitarian projects of one kind or 
another, to take any great interest in such considerations. Suf- 
fice it then to say, that in the .course.of my researches, there 
were certain facts made known to me, which, if only properly 
applied, appeared to me as calculated to throw some consider- 

_ MIL. B 
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able light upon. that oft-disputed question—the scansion of the 
ancient, Greek,. poems, and. more particularly so upom the sean- 
ning of Homer, 

The very first, application of this new principle was, ἮΝ ny 
self, of the most satisfactory nature ; indeed, 1 only properly 
followed out, it would, appear to leave, but, little; more in this 
respect to be desired, , But the matter, did not. rest; here 3 for, 
whilst engaged upon the scanning, a second;discoyery was sug- 
gested ; a discovery, itis true; which I had some time previously 
hit upon with respect, to;modern, languages,., but had as yet had 
no. distinct conception, that the, very same, principle, might, be 
made to apply, and with a like success, to the ancient Greek 
also; and. this discovery affects the text, precisely, in ,the same 
manner, and almost to.the same, extent, asthe scanning was 
affected. by the other, τ. In order, however, to, make this »new 
system, to be more readily comprehended. by the. reader, it will 
be necessary for. me to treatin the first. place; of these. two 
discoveries. And) here , it..will, be. incumbent..on. me, then, 
to touch upon that oft-contested question—the Digamma, -Ido 
not, however, intend to enter here into any very. lengthy ;or 
detailed discussion upon that subject;./indeed; I have neither 
space nor inclination for that purpose, and shall. therefore 
endeavour to express my own ideas respecting it in as short 
and succinct a manner as is possible. I have devoted a great 
deal of time to this part of the enquiry, and trust that, from 
the experience I have gained. in the matter, I,may. without 
presumption be entitled to, venture an opinion. 

There is| probably no subject in any braneh of science idea 
has given rise: among the learned to much more vehement, or 
indeed to more ill-natured discussion, than that, of the. Digamma. 
And were I to be. asked by any.one που happens that so. much 
learning has been expended, and with such..unsatisfactory re- 
sults upon this question, I should be inclined.te answer, That 
there are in human knowledge two things mainly which, contri- 
bute to obstruct the mental vision ;—the one;arising solely from 
the excessive difficulty of the subject, and. the other fromthe 
very opposite, viz. its facility. raltast 74 

Of the former, the great system: of ther universe, | rand astro- 
nomy in general, may be cited.as examples; and of the latter, 
the new system of geology, the circulation of the blood, ‘or the 
invention) of printing more) particularly.,, ‘The, great, and. god- 
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‘like mind οἵ ἃ Newton alone was enabled to grapple with the 
“first of thesé, aftér it had ‘escaped the utmost study and ‘acute- 
ness of the ancients; but nevertheless it required upwards of a 
“eéhtury Totiger) before that the real nature and construction of 
‘thé! planet’ we inhabit could’ be’ explained by Cuvier; although 
"Β mine Could not be'sunk,’a well dug, nor a cliff dinbostatel, 
“without disclosing something ‘of its ‘history: “Printing, in like 


“waniter, “is only thé invention of modern times in Europe; yet 


PORTS Would βόδι to havé been’ aequaintéd with it forup- 
Ward’ of thirty cerittiries ‘and the Romans were certainly in 


“possession of faised stamps; ‘and had’ only got to°ink' them’ to 
Ἢ 


ave effected the ‘purpose: Ponderous learning, also, “often 
*eoritributes to defeatlitself, of which Dr. Johnson, both’as a phi- 
“fologist'and as a commentator, may be considered as an instance. 


“Another great impediment; too; in the way of all our ablest 
scholars and philologers, was, that in general they were'totally 


iiaequainted; ie the dlassies) with any ‘other language 
than théir own!" ‘Comparative ‘science, the great advantage 


Cand distitictive ‘characteristic of the present day, was in their 
“time almost’ totally unknown; ‘and in language; as/im every 


‘other’ brari¢h ‘of caagpons-ia the’ wear gperohee phere cone 
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_OF THE DIGAMMA AND THE Ῥητοτα. 
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NOT Havé ides stated that it is not’ my ittention’ to'enter into 


any very lengthy’ or’ ‘learned dissertation on this subject, nor 


‘shall T' stop to notice upon this’ occasion all that has been said 


“of it by others "but'shall endéavour, as shortly-as Tam able, 
[ὁ Bive to the reader my own opitiion on it: As’ ἃ distinet*eha- 


“paléteror letter; then, Tam in my own mind perfectly convinced 


“with Bentley; that the Digamma, although writtenF in’ Greek, 


‘Was nothitig more’ nor less ‘than “common English Wi and°I 


‘had; from “other ‘reasons’ connected with my ‘Own’ ‘researches, 
‘Jong’ ‘adopted this opinion previously δ΄ my having’ ‘met “with 


» Bentley's treatise’ on it... P do not mean to'say that Fagree with 


Dr. Bentley, that every word inserted inthe list which he has 
given had in reality the Digamima prefix’; no; far from it, but 
‘that’ several of'them liad, I'think is highly probable: And’that 
‘the'F orthe ‘W, ‘as ‘we express it in Gur English alphabet, was 
originally prefixed to many roots in Greek, is evident, if only from 


wee. 
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those same roots in modern languages, and which still retain 


that letter, as for instance in nthe words °° *° sy 
j 5 iy ict ἢ oe 
‘ Ganiiied tesw-lj 0 ermans = i -- » San iO ATSS 98 
*Epyoy,, ¥H 91 to Werk, . ; Work. 8 Low ΞΕ sseTa δ᾽ 
“YRS, joom- 962. 86. 999910 ὃ op Want, zoigW 10. 898 92 
* Apne... αὶ τὸ sca με Sf ΕΝ Fr. Guerre. 791 PB: 
Ἕλία-φελεα posinnRIelercg τιθ ΡΞ θη} οἱ γι δαῷ bas. eee 
Ἔμλιξ-ιχός, 9η1 ‘BD “Π9 91 961 18 Whiilick, ς ΟΣ ΜΉ, a in 


“uy Vilsorert bu boi! fs 910 _ nated, shell- fish, ΜΠΙΟᾺ 2I 2299 
ἜΝ ij 19DIeNoS STOW SILIG A, W’heel. ‘Vi ΘΙ. οὔθ. 
Oin0¢ OLY. ἘΣ SSL: ebiswis oi ick, Lat, Vi Views... : ΤῊ 


Οἶνος 9γΥ ὦ γ0 “Wein. jai! ‘ose DTS ΙΔ ΘΘ ¥¥ 
Οὖλος γε Ἰορλος, 9.0, Wolle,....., ΤΟΙ, Τα, Velluse 
αὐ δῳρ ΗΠ Ι Wasser, {us Water, ig JOO! σΊϑσαϑυ gat 
SEMA 99.3? 503 jis et bos ἐποιβατδϑῦ tadt 
Pesiis iO θη hig SCTBAT 9s Osis fil ποθι; io DES 
Or, j . ΟΝ eye weg Ly ΙΟΣ JS ΠῚ 9.9 


Ἑλλάς (i x Wan for oi) Wales, F Dk ἦι ὅς Gallia, Galles, 


This last word is’ vey abit “ahd ‘shews“ how Tittle’ the 
Greeks themselves, and even Plato, were dequdinted With their 
own etymology,’ igo HilBe oP BRET aye in its“ present“ décepta- 
tion, they would Seeii ἐὸ have Been indeed*altogethér igndraitt. 
The mind ‘that is ‘engaged exclusively in searching out thé°sub- 
tilties, or the abstfuse parts Onl} of a subject) a Parent the 
minutié and more common_flaces of it! and yet it’is thésé very 
common-places, or Minutii, ‘that“aré°often of the very greatest 
importance in” enabling us ‘to ‘artivé αὐ ἃ full and” ¢ Fecmecine 
conclusion. ΠῚ 2k U[-—Tsyou29U4 oF 5.59 NMOAAOTA GOLDS 
The real and’ actual ining of the Greek’ term “Ἑλχὰξ is, 
as 1 shall have ‘Occdsidi’ ‘tb describe; “aid Somewhat More at 
length, ‘upon some ‘futiire® oppereuniey? ‘eqttivalent' precisely to 
that of the modern ‘phrase’ Eee aay ale Tg lke hae made 
use of in America; and has nothing to do with Ἕλλην, the’son 
of Déticalion, any (ἰδὲ Akin Euitopé Has ‘with Etitopd Who was 
ravished by Jupiter, both of whidh are fables $ for Kad that been 
thie tase, but the' Which 15 in’ every” way improbable, thé Country 
would have beet called; not Hellas, but Hellénas, a¥'the people — 
were Hellenes—from the ‘two words Ἑλλάς and’ Nato, “‘habito. 
The root of Ἑλλάς is in Ἕχλω, meaning to pull up, hinder, or re- 
strain—contineo, retineo, freno; and is an epithet borrowed from 
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the circus, and in allusion to Apollo,as pulling up the chariot 
of the sun, after having finished his diurnal course, and termi- 
nated his labours for the day. The term was first applied in 
the early migrations of the Greeks to thenorth-western parts of 
Thrace, as we may still discern in the'name of the Hellespont, 
i. e. Sea of Wales; afterwards to Greece, as the most western 
‘land then known; next:to Italy, then to Switzerland, again to 
Gaul, and finally to the ‘western parts of England. And it 15 
‘curious to observe that, even at the present day, the same pro- 
cess is going on exactly.’ In the United States, originally the 
western parts of New York State were considered the Far 
West; then came Ohio, afterwards Indiana; Michigan and 
Wisconsin, subsequéntly the establishment at Rock River, upon 
the Mississippi; and soon, no doubt, the plains that lie about 
the western foot of the Rocky Mountains will be included in 
that designation; and last of all, the Settlements of California 
and of Oregon. In the same manner, the name of Pallas, ‘an 
epithet for Minerva, is not from Παάλλώ, vibro, in allusion to 
the spear which she carried, for in that case every individual 
dn. the phalanx.would haye been entitled to it equally ; but from 
Tiay,,. omng,..and, the verb Adws cern, discerno,, video, ,fruor, 
t. ὅς NOT. KNOWING, for all the-gods did that, but understand- 
ing. all, things,— -y, before. 4 hecoming A, according to the laws 
_of euphony :—-and was she.not the goddess of wisdom ?. Thus 
‘Y¥xep1wy, also, one of the epithets of Apollo, was not from 
Ano, and ἴ ἴων» de e, oS ener sten as which i is nonsense ;, but rather 
,&.,corruption.. of Ὗ περεραίων, or the Raiser up, in opposition 
to,,.and. in contrast. with his, other term” Α πηλλύων, or. by con- 
traction ᾿Απόλλων, ἑ. 6. the Destroyer—just as in the present 
ay.we make, useof, the word, extrordinary, and. eyen extror- 
pnary for extraordinary, or. drawing room, for withdrawing. room, 
in our.common conyersation,..and is an, evident allusion, to the 
.good and. eyil principle (the, Orgmundes and, Ari RARE) of the 
Persians... ¢ ¢ H” dirw ob ot enidton es ‘a bis srronA Ἧ 
τον ΤΡ only fromthe dist just, cited, an ἃ many, similar, examples 
aight be giyens;there does, appear, at, least very, strong presump- 
ytion, that,a character exactly, equivalent, both.in force and na- 
sture, tothe W, in English, was. the Greek, oxiginally p,com- 
mon prefix also, Butindependently.of any other reasons, and 
_several yet remain to be adduced to strengthen this presumption, 
othere,are.two passages tobe met with in the ancient authors, 
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which, if.only properly considered, would.alone appear! too be 
almost decisive of the question... Both of these ‘passages are 
quoted. at/some length by Mr. Donaldson, in-his very excellent 
work entitled. The New Cratylus, unquestionably the best and, 
the most able book upon the subject of philology that: hasias yet 
been published in the English language; a,book, too; that en= 
titles us to hope, that the almost, Egyptian, darkness which has 
hitherto surrounded this subject in England.is;about to disappear: 
for ever, as it has already done in Germany, and has-done also 
partially in France, which, in this branch of science, iseertainly: 
before us. | Ehese two, passages I shall here'trans¢ribe verbatimi 
The first is taken from: Dionysius of ,Halicarnassus,: Books. 
ce. xx. p. 52, ed., Reiske :—xat, διδόασιν. αὐτόϊς χώρια----τὰ “περὲ cH) 
ἱερὰν. λίμνην, ἐν εἷς ἦν τὰ πολλὰ ἑλώδη, ἃ νῦν; "κατὰ "τὸν “ἀρχαῖον zie 
διαλέχπου τρόπον; Οὐ-έλια: ὀνομάζεται: ᾿σύνηϑες γὰρ ἦν ποῖς ἀρχαίοις 
Ἕλλησι, ὡς τὰ πολλά, προτιϑέναι τῶν ὀνομάτων; ὁπόσων. al Goyal ἀπὸ! 
φωνηέντων ἐγίνοντο, τὴν οὐ συλλαβήν ἑνὶ στοιχείῳ: γραφομένην.: τοῦτο: δ᾽. 
ἦν ὥσπερ γάμμα διτταῖς ἐπί μίαν ὀρϑὴν ἐπιζευγνύμενον ταῖς πλαγίαις, ὡς: 
Fehivn, καὶ Ἑάγαξ, καὶ Εοῖκος, καὶ Ἑανήρ,(χαὶ πολλὰ τοισῦτοι: ον -". 
Let us now, for-a moment, consider-the-real natureand power: 
of the W.in English... If, we,analyze, this, letter; carefully; -we: 
shall find that it is exactly equivalent,in its value jand»pronun 
ciation, to the letters ea, succeeded, bya vowel ;yas, (Warm-- 
Oo-arm, . West—--Qo-est,,, Winter--Oo-inter, . Word—Ooe-ord, 
Wurzburg— Qo-urzburg, .&e.;, but in -Freneh, \and)indeed sin: 
many of the modera languages, the sound;.of, οὐ in; Englishus 
represented by|the combination of Ou, diphthong ;!,as,forcex= 
ample, in,the French.words}) Ouated-Wad: or Wadding, Ouest 
—West, Oui—Wi, ἄρ, and wherever they, may|have|eceasion 
to express the sound, of English, W. distinetly.; |and:wecknow. 
that the Greeks.also,, in, the more. refined; period.of their dan= 
guage, were accustomed to\express the,same sound: likewise. 29:1 
Bearing then this.explanation well in mind, Jet us now trans- 
late the first. part. of the sentence:+“And,thepgivette)tlem 
lands, about, the holy marsh, inthe which were; many pools, or. 
fenny places—-the which pools, or:\places;| according to the an~ 
cient mode (of speaking) in the dialeet; (of the eountry)areeven 
now called, Wells.” .Here we are startled, all at ‘once inthe 
midst of a Greek sentence, with the appearance, of: ἃ όσα that 
is purely English. Not that this.is by any means a/jsolitary ἐπα 
stance; for Greek roots are indeed much more common in the 
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English than is usually imagined,—such ‘as,’Am,' from Εἰμὶ; 
Tame, from Aayéw, Tram, from Apapsiv, Want, from” Eydeta, 
Welsh; ρου “Ἕλλησι, (Wellees) ;\justas Notte is from Nox, Virs 
gine, from Virgo,°Grandine, from Grando, &c. In the’ Italian; 
the ablative of the ancient having taken the place of the nomi- 
native in the modern’ language, with a number ΟΥ̓ others, ‘al- 
though but few of them, it is true, come out so clean § and’ _— 
as does-the present: word. 

o-The ancient Greeks were in the habit of aad: to many of 
thieiie words the syllable Ou; says Dionysius, equivalent, as ‘we 
have'seen, to English W, and which sound, or syllable, was ‘ex- 
pressed by a-character which was written like a double gamma. 
Nothing ‘surely can ‘be ‘much’ more satisfactory evidence than 
this iso, And the second passage above alluded to is’ ‘almost 
equally: to:the purpose,—Julian, -( Orat. x1. p. 71) edit. Span» 
heim;+—‘Everor δὲ οἶμαι τὸ προσϑὲν ὠνομάζοντο, νῦν" δὲ ἤδη; Ῥωμαίων 
τὰς. πόλεις ἐχόντων; τὸ μὲν ἐξαρχῆς ὄνομα σώζουσι βραχεία προσϑήχη 
γράυματος ἂν ἀρχῇ, τῆς ἐπωνυμίας. ἔστι δὲ αὐτοῦ σύμβόλον χαρακτήρ 
εἷς. ὀνομάζουσι OS αὐτόν. Ov, χαὶ χρῶνται “ἀντί τοῦ Βητα; πολλάκις 
προστοεύσεως ᾿οἰμαί τινὸς ἕνέχα χαὶ ἰδιόξητὸξ γλώττης: “The Eneti, 
hevsays, even after'the Romans πα΄ possession: of their cities, 
still preserved the name which’ they had° from ‘the’ beginning, 
and which they began with ἃ letter that they called’ Ow, but 
which ‘they wrote with a single character, ὅθ. ‘Here we have 
again exactly the same account of this syllable} viz. Ow, as‘ be- 
fore, with the important “addition; however, ‘that’ it’ was often 
accompanied by an ‘aspiration, precisely'as in English; where 
the'words When, ‘Which, What; Wherefore, ‘and many others, 
are “bythe inhabitants’ of ‘London ‘uttered Wen, Wich Wat, 
&e,'; but’ by'all correct “speakers; and generally by the inhabi- 
tants of the ‘country; as‘they' are written, or rather, ‘as Walker 
has more correctly indicated, like Hoo-en, Hoo-ich, nurse &e. 
as'ini the Anglo-Saxon, with the aspirate preceding. ' 

πε. farther;(we are told that it was also used ssi ‘oppo- 
sition to, or in' the place’ of BHTA. | Now the’ letters’ V and’ ‘B 
are frequentlyinterchangeable, and that! W° and V may’ also 
change, we know if only from the invariable substitution ‘of the 
W for Vand of the V-for:W,by the lower inhabitants of Lon- 
don’ and its: neighbourhood ; there’ does ‘not’ appear then to be 
any absolute reason why W- and B should not in like manner 


af 
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change places, and from'the word Balina in Italian, signifying 
Lightning, a sudden’ blaze of any kind,—Feheva, Lampas, for 
Italian Lampeggio, Lampo,—as also from Kriwizen, the name 
of a tribe or nation it Russia, and the Greek’ Krobyzi and some 
others, togethér with the identity of the ao, vau digammay, or 
W of the Greeks, with ‘Vau or BA of the Simitie alphabet ; it 
would appear that they are found actually to interchange with 
one another sometimes.” This evidence ‘aloné’is ‘quite —— 
to establish the identity of Ov with ‘the digamma 7. 0 © 
* But then it maybe titged) that this holds only truedmongeertain 
tribes, or in the patois, ‘as it were, of'ancient Greece: Yet, on the 
other hand, it is generally allowed that the digatiima formed one of 
the sixteen letters originally appertaining tothe Grecian alphabet; 
and in that casé thé bmission ofit WOuld not have formed the rule, 
but the exception” No doubt the letter F) fronvits having been 
placéd ‘the’ sixth aint ‘the letters, was a cognate? though not 
identical, either ih sotind oF figttre, with ‘thé Vav or Vau of the 
Hebrew and'Phénician; and 1 the protiunciation of 'the 8 was 
indeed equivalent: ‘to Band αἱ this’ was undoubtedly the pro- 
per place for ft; fo We. beats” ‘exaetly' ἘΝ δ᾽ Same’ relation wiito 
Ba, and Wha or ΜΠ ἐδ Bha, a8 Fy i. δ. ef; ἐδ ΒΡ, δ. δ the 
one is ἃ Sucking in’ of thé bréath i order to pronourice' the let- 
ter, and therefore the Vowel is put first; ‘and the latter is a\let- 
ting out of it. “The sdtnd Uf F at! that time thust’have been ex- 
pressed by τὸ witha’ aspirate,’ anid Vowas probably the’ much 
disputed chatacter Marked-o! “Aste €hé divathwa Having been 
a compound, in the first place, of/a' guttural and labial δὲ of a 
sibilant ‘and guttural, oP doo not thinkin tit! there” is the 
slightest proof of it! ’"Thaf'suth ἃ combitlation! Ades exist in/all 
the languages of thé Indo- Geéimaiic faiiily is undoubted " and 
“that it ‘sometimes slips ‘into the ἔδαπα df thé! digammas “too, is 
“evident; but it ἀοδὲ Hot follow apon that adcount that once they 
‘were identival’” ‘Neither can'°T’ agree’ that full: and ὅλος ‘Were 
equivalent, or ἐμαὶ ὅλος and δῦλός dire identical’; ‘onthe eontrary, 
the first is idénti¢al With our Whole; i.e. Tots universus ; and 
the latter to the German Avil? wheriée dur’ Whole’ and” Whole- 
some (Heilsam); ‘and also Wool, (Crispus) German Wolles when 
“without the aspirate by ‘double transmutation. ‘Inthe more 
refined period of the language, this’ initial W was superseded by 
the aspirate, as would’ seem to have been the case sometimes 
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also in the Latin, as in the:word Hariolus, but which is still 
retained in German, i. 6. Wahrsager,.and in Hasena, to which 
the equivalent would be Wasen. Sometimes it was represented 
by-o singly, -as im ᾳξος ==, W(x)agged, and in which the xo is 
supplanted, by the double γ,, just; as,in the modern, Reggio, from 
Ρηξος.. ‘Lhe. inhabitants of this place appear not to haye been 
able to.pronounce the, letter. R,,,and.substituted therefore, the 
letter/W. in the place jof it,, just,as children, and those who are 
unable to pronounce.the former, letter do in, England, and call 
it Wagged, instead, of, Ragged.;; Adguy,.on the.contrary, must 
have been originally pronounced with the digamma, as Fav- 
Siwy-=to the German Wachsen, andthe English Waxing, That 
the initial J, also) and. not, the compound [ας when succeeded by 
another vowel, svas supplanted, sometimes by the 8, and conse- 
quently; likewise, by; the..F,,,.would, seem to have been. probable, 
as.in the instances of Ἴαχχος, instead of Βάκχος, Ἰάλλω for Βάλλῳ, 
and. of Jovhog, ==. (Soft) ,Wool,,.or,Down,,and Iovbes,— Wont, or 
»Want, the, name;for,a mole in some of the provinces of Eng- 
Jand,.i:¢.,amimal, lanugine similis, agreeing exactly, with the mo- 
ern phrase. of Little yeluet jacket, often jocularly said it, J ust in 
othe same manner as,the English Fox is from. Φόξος, Germ, Fuchs, 
the-animal c¢ujus,caput est acutum, and,velut: turbinatum,, Don- 
key, from Ag,"valde, and. Oyedoues 3..Rudo, i... The brayer par 
excellence, Deer, Gr,Oip,,Germ, Thier, Lat, Fora, from the Sans- 
ikrit, Du; to Run, i.e. Animal made for running, &e, ες. 
noo Adew words, here upon the. Latin # will not probably ἢ be, looked 
on asimpertinent. Like tothe Digamma, there appears t to have 
» been muchdispute occasioned by this letter,."There is no reason to 
suppose, Lthink, that the V in Latinwas different in any. way 
»from:that of the French and. English. .; The Latin ear was cer- 
tainly too, delicate ever to,have, suffered the pronunciation, Wow 
Anstead, of, (Wor,,. Wentus, instead of .Ventus,, Wenter instead of 
» Venter; which it seems to,me would haye been as strange to them 
as. Woice for, Voice, ,Went.for, Vent, .Winegar for Vinegar, do to 
) & well. bred. persen now jin, England ; besides, ,had; the sound of 
WN already, existed. in that language, there-would have been no 
~occasion for, the introduction of that, letter in. the.time,of Clau- 
dius; ‘Quintilian,, moreover, says expressly that the, Latins pos- 
, sessed. the power (vis);..without.at.the same time haying any 
_- particular character that might represent it,—and the instances 
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he givés-are; Seruus; Ceruus, and Uulgus.oo Now, let: anyconey 
attempt to sound these'u’s, for they are not .v’s weamust remem 
ber, andiattend to the effect-of itiuoW@ hefore m= 00 before us,s 
or Serdowus, / Cerdowus; Ooulgus, for they Latiniw was; unt? 
doubtedly pronounced asthe Scoteh pronounce it; and asatlis: 
usually pronounced. upon the:Continent even:to the present day, 
and not like the squeezed or modern: Freneh w,\equalto edo, or\ 
rather yoo of) the -French: and ‘English :alphabetso! The: imters 
vention of the sound of ΗΠ: wis; or δύναμις, “becomes then? 
palpable, ‘viz. Seruwus, Ceruwus,and!iWulgus;: and theceffeet! 
of which, too, ‘is that the latter:syllable: of the two firstuwords,) 
and: the, first; of othe» third,-are ‘begun; withy a: !consonant;! 
precisely as if we -wereo tocall the»word \ VulgamaWaulgar' 
ἴῃ τοὐπὶ owmJanguage; or\as|Priscian sayso(p.:560,):Habebat 
autem. hee) F(should be 1): litera) hunc\sonumquem aune 
habet U- loco consonantis  posita’; -and surely this: is.iplain: 
enough: Vand W,.therefore,;;must have had among: the Ros: 
mans the same sound:exactly;which they have with us) forhady 
10 been: otherwise; the introduction! of the imverted:B owould:not: 
have been necessary: i ordeum, as\Quintilian “says; was fors 
merly written, not fordeum, but: Fordeum;oorrather-Lordeum;: 
inthe same manner ds :thervulgariin the:present day pronounce! 
the word Hoard; i: οἱ Woard; among ourselves; ‘Hedus, toop 
was EKeedus. Now, ‘itiis) strange, θα ours word Aid amdbthis 
word Heedus:are identical, The K and» Ware ‘sometimes in- 
terchangeable; as Mr. Donaldson has'shewn in'0¢, Ko¢pand) Who, 
and in many other cases; ‘the: most «remarkable: ofwhich that: 
I have met with isin Walnut, Germ: Wallnuss—K apba, the 
nux juglans: of the Romans, in which not only has:tthe W taken 
the place of K, but? of py (which is, however; veryocommon,) 
and which is not from: Welsche nuss, as'some-people’ haveimas, 
gined ; it should by rights, however; have: ror double) im it, 
viz. Warl, or Wall-nut, as we'see ‘it in the>German.))now ort 

The Latin F admits of some more diffieulty, but'this doesnot 
appear to be insuperable. »\ Whoever has travelled inthe United 
States,:and:has been by chance in the'society of a southernman, 
and one more. particularly from’ the Carolinas, ‘cannot: fail, TD 
think, to have been struek with the peculiar, and almost horrid) 
manner in which they give utterance to the letter: R.: 10 is, in~ 
deed, as Quintilian has well observed, Peene non ‘humand voce, 
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velcomnino non voce potius, inter discrimina dentium efflanda, 
and«is:producedyby ‘a ‘peculiar twisting. of the tongue and jaw, 
and bysanoise-also imthe mouth resembling urra:: thus, ruin, 
they pronounce) .wrrruin, ruthless \wrruthless. Now, Mr. Do- 
naldsen has very properly observed that R was) originally, in 
all:probability,a vowel, andithe Sanskrit combination (| and 
ler; together: with: itsoresemblance ‘to short; d= to ér sor dr, 
would seem to-justify this notion.!) The Latin F, therefore, in= 
steact of being'a combination of δ᾽ and /, was; probably, a.com- 
bination: of # ander with the Carolina quality ;~and: this com- 
bination; ~when it happened to’precede the letter'r, must indeed 
havermade*the word, as'im the case of Frango, given by Quinti- 
lian, pronounced furra-rango,-multo horridior. 1) es Ὑ 05 09% 

ieThis proaunciation of theoF still obtains:in Francevin many: 
of:the provinces: >-A day ortwo ago, when passing’ through: the: . 
market,:I stopped tovenquire the :price:ofsome potatoes: ‘The 
maii replied that they were “| Quatre furra‘ranes la bartée ;” and 
when Titold him that it:was dear, ' Non; Monsieur,” he: an- 
swered;)‘*elles ne sont pas 'chéres,: parce qu’elles sont des pom- 
mes' de:terres:de Furra rance.” »\The:whur or urra,however, is 
not: quite'iso. strong) omudishgvabaiblé asin America;sitiis’ more 
like erre== almost)torfra.') Ifithis were:really the mode.of utter- 
ance of ἐπ ἢ im Latin, the French: évewm still: wotiin’ im this 
respect the pronuneiation jof' their conquerors.) Ρ 

After alithat has been said; then, it is siaipalla, ΡΩΝ akilbg, 

from ‘probability, and from the’ most direct evidence, that: the 
initial:or consonant; digamma, was; to all intents and: purposes, 
equivalent to-common English W\; and that, so far, Bentley 
was in the right, and wrong: only in his: mode \of) application, 
If by:chance this character had happened) only ito shave) corres: 
ponded,in' the Grecian, alphabet, \<ither in place or figure, with 
the letter! Woin the. alphabets, of the English) or: the German, 
there would have been; but little dispute, I imagine, among the: 
learned /about; the matter.), .Why-the- ancients chose to eall it 
the digamma, |it/is;now perhaps impossible:to say. Not:that 
the: name determines jany,thing,;| Wiwith,us isnot properly, the 
exponent) of two-wss,and by the French: this letter is called 

double v, to which it:has not,\except in form;the slightest’ re-| 
semblance ; and:it| was possibly from a similar reason ‘alone, 
that the digamma, was so diminished. Its place among the six- 
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teen characters, originally, it was entitled to, both as ἃ substi- 
tute for vaw, and in the place of /, when as yet there was neither 
f nor wu for it.to come after,—when g, came next to 6, νι 
was.considered merely ἃ5 ἃ breathing. ,, ? 

But. independently. of any, other reasons, ων, is, still. μρληδος 
gument remaining, and a very strong one too,,to prove, that W 
and F must have. been identical... It, cannot. fail, to,,have .at- 
tracted, one would think, . even, the, most. careless ;obseryation, 
that besides the common and written character of the alphabet, 
there-is also another,sound of the W, which, is.constantly heard 
in speaking, but which js rather,a-power or.a,duyqptc,, than an 
actual letter... This vis or, power, [should distinguish fromthe 
other, by calling it the digamma dy,position; and, the, which; is 
seldom initial like the, W,..but,is;usually met, with, in the. mid- 
dle, or at, the end of words, when. those, words are,sueceeded by 
another commencing. with a,vowel. ...Let any,.one, for instance, 
attempt to pronounce. to, himself the French, word, Douane,,and 
it will be perceived. immediately, that it is.almost impossible, in 
pronouncing this word,.to,ayoid the intervention of, the sound 
of W.. Indeed, nothing but a, certain degree.of education and 
refinement can possibly correct or overcome this,tendency. |All 
vulgar-people and, children, almost.invariably,.pronounce this 
word as)if-it were, written..Doowan ;,-so.Louis,..in like manner, 
is sounded as Loowis,,. Gallois as, Galwd, , Roi as, Rwé,.Foi as 
Fwd, Loi-as Lwé,, Doigt as, Dwdé,, Rouen, as,Roowan,,. The- 
rouenne as Theroowenne, always,by a Frenchman, . .j,,. 5 
. Thus,-too, it would, be, impossible for, the, ear, to..distinguish 
between the combinations O-n.and.O-ing in, the,English, andthe 
proper name of Owen, or of,the participle Owing, from the verb 
To Owe; or between Ruin and sil Bruin, and, Broowin, 
‘U-el and Ewell, the name of.a place. jocse5) ad} ooo, © 

-.Now,, precisely.in, the same i a and, heii also the 
same vis or power, do we find,the.F made use, of by.the, an- 
cients, Δεμοπ(λ)ο ον, ὁ, 6. Demophowon;, AaFoxoFoy,.2..e. Lagwo- 
kowon, for, ἀημοφοον and, Aasxooy,,in both.of which,.eyen.when 
the F or W. is not expressed,.,the,presence, or,.power of; it, is 
distinetly audible; as.also in the combinations .Seruus,,Ceruus, 
and Uulgus, as.already.quoted:, > «so say ton bail 9972) 56} 
ες Why the name of Laocoon had two digammas..in,it, is not 
quite so evident. It must apparently have been written at one 
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time’as Laoocoon, and of which the name, as it is» at* present 
written, is only a contraction. The effect of this digamma ὃν 
position, as I have termed 1; is ποῦ 50 much that‘of expressing 
actually the sound of the W, as to cause the syllable succeeding 
and this is of great importance in the seansion° of! Homer— 
to commietice witha consonant? ‘This is evident in‘a very strik- 
ing manner inthe 74th line of the’ First Book of the Jiad, be- 
ginning with *Q°Ay<3; the’sound of which to the ear: is. the 
same as if’ it Wwere’written O-WAyXev ; and 50 1πὶ the conclud- 
ing words of the very ‘first ‘line of’ the poems 'viz., Πηληιαδεο--- 
W Ayiyos, ‘and of hiindréds'similar’: Here we have at once-a 
sufficiént' and-satisfactory reason why the Ὁ; at least, was not 
elided ΠΠκὸ ἀπ᾿ ordinary vowel ; ‘and this, at’ any-rate; is one step 
gained towards ἃ right undérstanding of the principles and more 
correct’ analysis of ancient’ metre. This intervention of the . 
sound of W in‘ ‘Greek, “was not the nécessary consequence, ' it 
must be rémembéred) ‘of a preceding wor osonly.) ‘The ‘same 
‘effect maybe produced, although*perhaps not or ey 
‘by the ὁ, arid u,‘and’also' by ov diphthong. ἡ 

~ But independently of the digamma’ of ‘the ‘ancients;' ther’ was 
‘still andther sound or power, ‘for it ‘can scarcely be-called a let- 
ter, inasmitich'as'there does not appear to have ever°been-any 
distinctive character among them to'express its ‘but as itis much 
yore common ‘thin the former; and‘eonsequently of much more 
frequent Securrencé in their poems, it is-most‘important for’ us 
to acquire a correct idea concerning it But in ‘order to-do this 
‘with ‘suéceéss, and to attain ‘a right appreciation of its nature, it 
will’ be necessary for'us,''in the first instance, to have recourse 
to’ the principles of speeéh im general.'0 19" Ὁ τ 

Tt is‘not'therefere τὰ the Greek, the’ Hebrew, or alee Datta, 
nor among the learned or polite, any ’miodre*than in books, that 
‘we must Commence our researches; but'rather in'the languages 
of Modern Europe,-in the French,’ the ‘German, or the Eng- 
lish, for’example, ‘and among ‘the ignorant’ and vulgar, where 
ature 15. 50} ‘in’ a great measure® unshackled, and speech. is 
‘therefore natural. Por it*must be recollected, and this, I think, 
‘has never béen ‘attended to sufficiently, that in the time of Homer, 
the Greek had not yet been subjected to any strict rule, or very 
‘great refinement, and that consequently the tongue was at that 
early period in a great degree unfettered. And it must not be 
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imagined that; ‘because'a language is ῥά δ᾽ it must alsobe defi- 
cient in its character ; quite the reverse,—for all moderti writers 
seem agreed that the older and more cultivated'ariy language is, 
the'stronger’and more energetic is it in expréssion’; “andthe 
truth of this assertion T have had confirmed’to nie in @ very for- 
eible manner by my acquaintance with some of the dialécts of the 
native Indians in America, and whieh’ could ‘be ’dlso very "sttik- 
ingly enforced, were this the proper place for thém, by exaniplés 
from our early or primitive English! 9! © {3 berquooe .2390q 
» Vulgar and inelegatit in language is, in that respect’ indeed, 
like the vulgar and inelegant in'fashion, ἴῃ ἃ wréat degrée édii- 
ventional ;' that which is tabooed and rejected at the present m- 
ment, ‘was at some former period ‘not ‘otily eorrect, ‘but! poetic 
even, 'so that, by'the process of 'refitiing)'the language 15 ἃ loser ; 
and as has been well observed’ by an’ Italian writer on this sub- 
ject, in our attempts to improve or give ἃ polish’ toa Tatiguage, 
we must be careful always that the force or vigour of it, “« Non'se 
nevada cola limatura? Tt mist Wave been’ ress Ry 
one attentive to such swbjects; ‘that there is’in “almost évery 
‘country, but more particularly so in France and England, and 
among'the unédueated, a'tenidency to introduce the’ sound of Y, 
casewelbas that of W, 18 many of their words and phrases’? atid 
that this peculiarity is found 'to'take place wherever thé Tetters 
or ἐ τ succeeded by atiother vowel, précisely as ‘we have al- 
‘ready seen to'be'the δα 88 with the sound of W,when' the lettets 
oj, or oo were to be met with it asiifiilar position. “Thus, in 
tnany of the provinces’ of England it is not ‘unusnal to“héat the 
words, earth, earl, earn, and ewe, pronounced by-the illiterate agit 
they were written, yarth; yarl, ydrn) aiid yo? 86H France Hke- 
wise, ‘in the department’ of the Nord, atid more partictilarly in 
that’ part: of it whichis called the! Pas dé Calais, the words eau, 
veoutear; bateau, chapeau, '&E.,° axe ‘pronounced"a¥ Yedhi!' Cout- 
yeau; babayean; cap-iyeau, dnd capyou sometimes, or ra er’ as 
yo} cout-yo, bat-yo, eap-yo' or you} as) Un'bon'caperow 2a %ood 
shat; Crest de bonne-yo; J'ai laissé tion eoutyo° totiber dans 
“Tyo du bat-yo; ἅς. ‘And in the'German (and Italian, thé letter 
y is always sounded in’ this’ tanner. |) Tp is'then; I conteivey from 
awant of a proper attention to thesé natural tendencies ‘in Tan- 
guage,/that muchvof the’ difficulty and? confusion “has arisen 
among 'scholars’respecting’the digammay ‘and’ the attempts’ at 
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_seanning τοῦ the, ancient poetry,. ams more: — of the 
oworks of Homer. ..Ὁ. 0-τὸγον ott dak ee aid 
οἱ Some indistinct, idea, of this, sok. οὐθένα thoy lass iiaiibiedia at 
py to certain.of the commentators,. although they were un- 
_able to explain,, like.Bentley, with the | W,, its actual use or na- 
.ture ; for instance, the word, Ἕως, in,,Greek, was sometimes 
_known,to have, been uttered, yés ; and.on, numerous occasions 
it was.seen thatthe, vowels ¢,and.w in Homer, and-the, ancient 
poets, occupied the time but of a) single, syllable; and.in order 
to.get over.the difficulty, some, like Clarke,| used to call it/dw ; 
others,..on the.contrary,, retained the ¢,,.and. pronounced: the'e 
and,w.so,close together,..thereby cheating, as, it, were! both ear 
-and.eye, as.to form.apparently but one long syllable. . Yet: this, 
in. truth, .but.very much, resembles ,a..certain, process that is 
_known to, school-boys' by the name,offudging...The.y in San-. 
skrit.is.a most; important element,,and, as, the.Greek was scer- 
tainly an; immediate,, offshoot ;from that language,( there can 
hardly be.a.doubt,that it retained the powers, af, it\did, not: aid 
sess the character or, form of;the;letter. . 
hx Lhis second:vis, or power; therefore, from its annie wctinel I 
shaye;agreed, to distinguish by.the, name of the Dieta, ‘or rather, 
pin, order,to convey (some-idea of the effeet which it prodaces-on 
-the scanning ofthe Diiyota,, and \which, | as there» does not:ap- 
pear to have, been.any letter, to express) it, unless: it; was: the 
mysterious Jetter/9;; must, haye always beenjavis;: or powervof 
“POSITION like the digamma,. or Win English.;) it;is initial og 
_fimes, as;in, Ew<, or Yds, ,and, is, equivalent to, English Ye: 
yeffect,..however, would, seem.to have, been: twofold,’ en 
the s,0r,y were converted into y,.,and\form with, the: succeed- 
ing. vowel. but a, single syllable ;, and. this,,appears to: have been 
somewhat analogous to, the law, called Sandhi,in’ the Sanskrit. 
“ When.a vowel,, terminating. a wards ds followed, by a»similar 
“πονεῖ. at, the, beginning..of, another,”,,.says, Professor.‘ Wilson, 
-“* whether, they be.short or, long,. OF, the one short.and the other 
_long,.they, combine inte one; long homogeneons| vowel: thus, 
~Daitya--|- ari Daitydri, Bhanu:y|;udaya — Bhémidaya, &e. $” 
but with, this, difference, that, in. Sanskrit [the vowel must: be 
similar, whereas in, the Greek; 1.15 applicable.only to,the letters 
6 and 4,. when. succeeded by. anyother vowel,or a diphthong. 
, At-another.time the. effect. of these letters, when. followed: by 
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a vowel or diphthong,,.is to introduce a: distinct ‘intervention 
of the sound) of y between them, so as to divide them into sepa- 
rate syllables, the latter of which commences with’ a'¢onsonant ; 
so that:sometimes the combinations εα; τι, eo, &e.,) may: ‘bes pro- 
nounced either as ya, yi; yo, &e.) orjaseya,eyi, and 9, aeeord- 
ingly as it might suit the convenience of theometre,: and:which 
must, have afforded: a:very great advantage tothe poetsi) It 
does, not,,seem,; however, that)this' ‘initial yor ednsonant, any 
more than the digammafor it is:quite' a) mistake to ‘suppose, 
as. Clarke-and others: have-done, thatthe latter had sometimes 
the power of two\consonants—had any great effect-upon a pre: 
ceding yowel-followed byva! consonant ;<possibly, indeed, it 
might beirendered'common.)«'Thus we findim-French that ithe 
initial: W.in the word; Oiseau though distinetly audible) does 
not prevent the.s fromibemg sounded im'the-syllable preeeding, 


as in Petits oiseau, in the lines from Moliereis+\iaegpe!! 0m 


ἀῶ AO. ἢ 
“ Helas! petis oiseaux helas ! 
Si vous aviez mes meaux, que vous ne chanteriez pas.” 


So too in the word above quoted, viz. yeau, or rather yo, in the 
plural they say les yo. In wae case the initial y, although 
used distinctly as a consonant, ‘does not appear to lose its pro- 
perty of a, vowel, Nevertheless, the, case would seem to, bewe- 
versed in English. Thus, for,instanee, should we have occa- 
sion to express the substantive One with the indefinite article 
before it, and here even scholars. themselves are sometimes at 
a loss, for we are told by grammarians that the article an is 
always, with the exception of long τι, to be placed before a 
vowel, we feel naturally inclined to say and write, Such an 
one, Many. anone; ᾧτε. πᾶ yet»there’is: not’ a single well-re- 
gulated. ear that would not:be inclined peta. this: pronun- 
Ciations sis. MAOH (ID MUIONTIZHOS jon Psa” 
~The faet sissy. Pith - ‘ae wot ἢ in’ question,‘ δαθω ἃ “must not’ 
permit.ourselyes to:cbhe guidede:sqlély. by theveye® nor ΒΥ ἘΝ δ᾽ 
grammarians eithery but»must;> on the” ‘contrary; “consult the 
ear—the which, as Horace has said-very justly, is often the’more’ 
trustworthy’ of the tworather. [δὲ δον person; for example,’ 
take.a piece of»paper;and first’ ie cieagens elo 
One,-and to the eye the initial is) undoubtedly a vowel; then 
tarnings ithe paper over so.as to: προ ane aa it towards” 
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him, let him pronounce the word distinctly, and ‘to’the ear it 
will-be equally plain that the initial is a consonant, and there- 
fore very. properly, over and above'the cacophony, should have 
a, and not an, placed before:it:\:as,;| Sucha one (wun)*told me, 
—Many.a one (wun)has paid. dear for it, &c. ‘And precisely 
for a similar reason is it thatthe long:u requires @ and not an 
to precede it, asin the words ὦ use, a uniform; a university, &e. 
for the win English with: the accent on it, being’ exactly equi- 
valent to the, combination ew; as in-the words) Euphony,’ Eu- 
logy, &e., the egoes into y; andithe initialis in consequence a 
consonant, 85:6 yuse; τ yuniform, a yuniversity;’as Walker has 
very, properly expressed: them.) Here then we see ‘the reason 
why not only, thewiand “ἡ; but also :c):4and ὁ; whether under 
the aceent,or »not; ;were' scarcely ever cut: off when at the end 
of a,syllable,| whilst:\the letter:ainia wckcediian Learns. is meek 
more frequently-elidedio!) rout eon) 11 WIN 
: Η. βρϑπρυδόθε 
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ws of ties ‘passage’ seems tome more simple 
than..recent; commentators ‘have made it.. Hermann. says: 
“Immo τίσις constructum cum ὧν προπάϑῃ .... aliter enim*é 
προπάϑῃ; τὸ τίνειν. ἀ1οἱ debuisset :” Linwood ; “ Constructio, τίσις 
ὧν προπάϑῃ, τὸ πίνειν αὐτά, ἔρχεται οὐδενὶ μοιρίδια. τίσις ὧν προπάϑῃ 
pene, sunt οὗ. injuriarum ultionem persolvend®: ¢. : τὸ τίνειν 
adjectum, est;\he. εἴτις ties adta; ne ambiguum esset quo sensw 
priora,.s¢..iy προπάϑη; intelligi voluerit.” » Similarly Wunder, 
in the notes of ,his;(second) edition: “Insolenter‘poeta ὧν πρὸ- 
πάϑῃ τὸ τίνειν dixit,.jungens ὧν προπάϑῃ cum anteeedentibus μοι- 
pia τίσις, 86. quibus genitivus ὧν aptus est, quum deberet ἃ 
προπάϑῃ τοῦ τίνειν seribere,” ἄορ. But subsequently, in his Mis- 
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cellanea Sophoclea, (A.D. 1843,) Wunder says: “ Nemo adhue 
repertus est qui corruptela affectum hunc locum putaret, quem 
ego non dubito contendere gravi soleecismo laborare .... Hoe 
dico, quod genitivus positus est wy, qui unde aptus as nemo 
unquam demonstrare poterit. -Itaque sine dubitatione scriben- 
dum ἅν puto, id est ἃ a,” &c. I cannot see how ὧν can be 
joined with τίσις, yet see no need for Wunder’s proposed altera- 
tion of the text. Since τίνειν is used here in the sense of τίνεσϑαι, 
I take ὧν as Genitivum Rei dependent on τὸ τίνειν (= τὴν τίσιν); 
and the construction ὧν προπάϑῃ τὸ τίνειν to be a proper and 
common one, such as Trach. 808, ὧν σε ποίνιμος Aten τίσαιτο ; 
and CEd. C. 1329, δρμωμένῳ . . . . τοὐμοῦ πρὸς χασιγνήτου τίσιν, 
(revenge upon my brother), Then as regards the connection of 
the second line with the first, I conceive that οὐδενὶ may be 
taken as a dative of reference, not strictly governed by ἔρχεται, 
and that the transitive force of that verb passes on to τὸ τίνειν, 
so as to make the interposition of a preposition, such as πρός or 
δία, unnecessary; comparing such constructions as Gd. C.975, 
εἰς χεῖρας ἦλϑον πατρί; Aj. 1138, τοῦτ᾽ εἰς ἀνίαν τοὔπος ἔρχεται 
τινί; Trach. 259, ἔρχεται (goes to attack) πόλιν τὴν Εὐρυτείαν. 
I suggest then, without presuming to speak positively, that the 
construction is οὐδενὶ μοιριδία τίσις ἔρχεται (πρὸς) τὸ ὧν προπάϑῃ 
τίνειν : nemini pena accedit ultionem,.&e.; For no one (in no 
one’s case) does punishment from fate come to, or visit, the re- 
quiting of wrongs which he has first received. 

There is an apparent coincidence of construction between 
this passage and Antig. 360, ἄπορος ἐπ᾽ οὐδὲν ἔρχεται τὸ μέλλον ; 
especially if the latter passage may be taken in the way I sug- 
gested in No. xx. of the Classical Museum; tmparatus ad ni- 
hilum, h.e. ad omnia paratus, adit ille quodeunque est foram ; 
he goes to meet what is about to come. 


ὥς σφὰς καλοῦμεν Εὐμενίδας, ἐξ εὐμενῶν 2 

4 ΄ We 2 , ν 
στέρνων δέχεσθαι τὸν ἱχέτην σώτήριον : ἜΝ 
αἰτοῦ. 


vv. 486-9, 


That sortie must be here equivalent to σωτηρίως, or « ὥστε 
σώζειν αὐτόν, or to ὥστε σῶν εἶναι, seems clear. Compare Elect. 
68, ὦ πατρῴα γῆ ϑεοί τ᾽ ἐγχώριοι, δέξασϑέ. μ᾽ εὐτυχοῦντα raids 
ταῖς ὁδοῖς. But I think it needs to be remarked that σωτήριον 


a 
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has not by 7 itself this meaning, but derives it ee its connection 
with the verb δέχεσϑαι : on which account it is not surprising 
that commentators are at a loss for examples elsewhere of the 
same adjective used attributively i in a passiye sense; and for 
the same reason I do not think that this place and πέδον ῥαν- 
τήριον, Asch. Ag. 1092, are very parallel. The way in which 

δέχεσϑαι affects the meaning of σωτήριον, maybe illustrated by 
such passages as the following: Antig. 791, dmatwy ἀδίχους 
φρένας παρασπᾶς; ib. 162, τὰ μὲν δὴ πόλεως ἀσφαλῶς Bent. 
ὥρϑωσαν; ded. Τ' 51, ἀσφαλείᾳ τήν δ᾽ ἀνόρϑωσον πόλιν. 

Indeed, although a passive sense for σωτήριον seems to be 
here required, yet the consideration of its connection with 
δέχεσϑαι, and the influence which the verb has upon its mean- 
ing, removes part of the objection brought against its. being 
taken in its active sense: since, so taken, the meaning would 
be, not that CEdipus prayed for a favourable reception from the 
Eumenides because he was σωτήριος ; but prayed that. by their 
favour he Anighit become so, that. they. would receive him,. ὥστε 
σωτήριον εἶναι. The case would be different with δέχεσθαι τὸν 
σωτήριον ἱχέτην, OF τὸν ἱχέτην τὸν σωτήριον. 


χεῖνοι κομίζειν. κεῖσ᾽ Bic νλζνυσί pe. 
v. 588. 


Hermann, followed by Wunder, interprets thus, “ ali, meyre- 
ducere illue jubent ; ;” and says, “quem Reisigius putat. horum 
verborum sensum esse, 2li me cogent usque 60 ut me illuc redu- 
cant, is’ nullis extundi machinis videtur.” I have not Reisig’s 
edition, to refer to, and do not know how he supports his inter- 
pretation. But I feel confident that, the. construction. is χεῖναι 
ἀναγχάζουσί pe (ὥστε) κομίζειν (ye) χεῖσε : and the sense, ili, ut 
me deducant illuc, vim. mihi afferunt : Comparing such com- 
mon constructions as Elect; 348; λυπῶ δὲ τούτους ὥστε τῷ τεϑνη- 
χότι τιμὰς προσάπτειν... CEdipus could not mean thatthe Thebans 
would compel or command the Athenians to conduct him back 
to the Theban land; but meant that the Thebans were taking 
measures—so Ismene had informed him—to take him_ back 
themselves. © And to express this sense, the infinitive active is 
suitably used; for xouiCecba:.would have given a less definite 
sense, leaving it pndefined who the escort were to be; whereas 
χὸμίζειν shews that of dvayxdCovtec and of χομίζοντες were the same 
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persons?” βοὴ ἃ w8é of thé infinitive without ὥ ὥστε; and without 
the subject of the infinitive ‘Being expressed ih’ Hana danse eon 
nection with’ it, ds’ not’ ‘wheomsbion ‘Orest. “761; οὃ apa μεν 
κόλάζεϊν᾽" it Bilinen! 554: Gk δοτιδόδνὰὶ GaP" ἀπὸ: 

Bovety . pa Read Y Ofer od ἀκ! Ὑ70 ἄειδον ἔφασαν ἐἶναι οφέᾶς 
ζημιῶσαι, ᾿ζσηγθεθοῖ ΠΝ desérving ἰὸν the ‘aliés ‘to punish 
them, i. & that ‘the allies’ would’ do right τὸ punish “ther 
Phiéyal τ 152. db ee ἐγγεγρα μένον syst del (found himself 
inscribed in the’ epistlé; for him to whom it Was Sélit' to put-to 
death.) In these and many like passages it is commonly said, 
but not truly, that the infinitive active is-used for the infinitive 
passive ; whereas the infinitive active‘is purposely used to make 
the sense more definite and accurate; to point out the particular 
agent, as well as to signify'the\act.\OThis)have noticed more 
at length in my note on Aisch. Prom.vv246Appendix B. There- 
is some analogy ‘of ‘construction between the text, as I under- 


stand it, and VY, 1015-17, [προστάσσω σοι] ὁδοῦ ese hor ssp 
ἐχεῖ, πομπὸν “δὲ με ἀύροῖν ἃ h. 6. jubeo te diteem Bice edse; δὲ ἢ 
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100 Ob ἐφ μὴ Bilal” sa eaie lag aged dw eeenoniuno9 to 
“Tovbs a8 Ing, δ ΘΟ, seh ah RAB GE REMOE Ge OS wOyor dads 
9. 5 Ὸ πο» ψιλόν, οὐδ᾽ BoB ἐς UGGS” GBpne200l? to θεν gid 
ΠΊΤΥΣ τὸ Heed όλμὴξ THE παρεδεώδης τὰ Vy, 1) To nottsaslg 

᾿ ee Ese" on 3} agi ἔδρας άδευτ12---οιρποοὺχ ο 

lj WStstis oR ots aise. 2025-3histte 02 

1 ἰοήτι ofl (8 δὼλ Ch § τῷ τ udttsM) 

This plain’ passage would nequire, noromask, were it not that 
Wander hae invented,an.alteration, which; probably.appears ἴῃ 
his ¢hird.edition (which I haye.not seen), of this play,,,..For,,in 
his Miscellanea Fiaphoslens (Ax D. 1843,), he, says,;¢ Ragnant 
prorsus verbaixodx ἄλλον! ἕξεις ἐς τάδε; quibus negatur cum arma- 
tis accessisse Creo,ad abdneendag filias, Cidipi,, cum, illis, que 
statim adduntur, ὡς ἔξοιδα, σε οὐ Ψιλόν,"χ me Ae, ἀΐδαυθ, certum est, 
Sophoglem ita \seripsisse ἐν. Hoileo oxs .2ro1supaeo 96} Yo oxtig 
ΡΤ. ΤῸ Samoe ati .svitag Ἰεόδισὰ yap dddkenc19 179191 ditw- «το 
Β qu αϑϑή γα ech Sarnia κτήματ οὐχὶ "σώζεται; 1} αἴ I νύ 

tad phiskon loebedtidcoo: Bergiécddeifisq ted} aeowied moiteon 


"The alteration, 80 confidently ihade, Seen itite’ winecéssary, 
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The words.xadx ἄλλον, ἕξεις (not ἔχεις), ἐς τάδε do not deny that 
Creon had come with an,armed force, but affirm that no.one whom 
he had brought should avail him...” A)J\oy refers to the same sup- 
ὁ accomplice thatds indicated by the subsequent words, ἔσϑ᾽ 
ὅτῳ. οὐ. φιστὸς, ὧν :- and: inthe. explanatory. clause, (ὡς Ladd os 
κεῖτο λον, erefers, 8.5. γὰρ. 89 often 4068, to something understood, 
something; in the mind: of the ‘speaker 3)) And noone, else shall 
you, sind sufficient for your purpose. t although you think to, do 
so,yfar I, know, &e. ν᾿ SH ‘and. this Tsay; because I πριν, δαὶ 
-bise yiaommros ai δὲ esuse2sq 521} yasor bas 9894) ΠῚ (.AisioS 
svitinital odt τοὶ poencis ᾿ξοϑλῶν; inal é d+ ted3 «σι fom jud 
sdgor ot boas γί: εἴθ᾽ τἄδλλαία; ταχύρρωφτος -πελειὰς 65" vizesg 
isluoitieg 941) ᾿ηραϊϑερίας νεφέλας". 8 bas otinitob stom sense of 
stor bestton ov exbdociyt πῶνδ᾽. ἀγώνων, rom ot 88 [197 es INIPH 
sTod tl «51: xibas se ae ἀπ ὃν ὕμμαϊ. ᾿ | ti ae aise 
ἸΘΌΝῸ E as .2χοὶ ott πο noone 10804. τοῦ BI 


ῳ eens dag. itj ‘is, ae be zeseetiad that ‘Wunder, Prdork: ad Lin- 
wood, have in their texts supplanted ϑεωρήσασα by the conjectu- 
ral gwojcaca. Surely, if we can get over the difficulty which 
the accusatives following it-present, ϑεωρήσασα. 15. clearly in 
keeping with the whole. passage,. and. has a.poetic appearance 
of Sremenenc which the substituted word lacks, - do not think 
that τοὐμὸν ὄμμα canche-governed by. Sewpyjoaca.; but an adver- 
bial use of those, accusatives, : “(quod.attinet -ad,,ceulos,—in ex- 
planation of the whole sentence, but. with particular reference 
to xdpcay1,—though their situation 15. unusual; does not appear 
so strange ago necessitate an alteration of the received text, 

(Matth. Gr. Gr. 3 423, 2 426, 2.) The whole of this choral 
(dé S6énis tH the’to 86 written intentionallyiwa Pindaric strain, 
‘As if with réfereneé tothe greut pablic' Games of! Greece: “And 
inde θεωρεῖν nade ἀϊῶνας or ϑεώρειν δέ ἀγώναξ᾽ϑαϑ ai tisaal expres- 
ἘΠ For atteliding, of going ἐδ sde,) those ψανῆοθ; Ὁ να. m1. 
ΤΟΣ viti? 10-) Ὁ conceive that; -with allusiontoxthémy the:race 
aiid the conflict -betwebn'the parties 6f' Creonoand Lhesous, in 
Which the posséssion' of “Anitigone and Isitenetwas /to: beiithe 
prize of the conquerors, are called ἀγῶνες ξ΄ ἀπ ἐμὰς Sewpeiv has 
here, with reference to thatisubstantive, its sense of spectatum 
ire. I think the:gender ‘of Sewpysacaxserves to: keep up a con-~ 
nection between that participle-and-the epithets: of πελειάς, that 
they.may, have, an, a adverbial force;,(compare Antig. 594, ἀρχαῖα 
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τὰ Λαβδαχιδᾶν οἴκων δρῶμάι aypata.. . πίπτοντα.) The use of the 
addition of the unconnected accusatives, τοὐμὸν ὄμμα; isto limit 
and. define the meaning of χύρσαιμι, to. denote that the chorus of 
old. men, had no ability and,no wish to engage in such contests; 
except as eye-witnesses.1 With regard to αἴϑερίας vepéhac,/as 
doves cannot, like hawks, remain stationary in the air (either 
with or without the support of a cloud,) to gaze down on a par- 
ticular spot, I think those genitives cannot be taken in connec- 
tion with χύρσαιμι, to mean “ex etheria nube ;” but must rather 
be connected with πελειὰς and its epithets, as referring to the 
dove’s course in or thro’ the air on high. We have a similar 
use of the genitive to connect one noun with another, not ac- 
cording to any strict grammatical rule, in such passages as 
Electr. 19, pEhawd τ᾽ ἄστρων εὐφρόνη; Trach. 717, ἰὸς αἵματος 
μέλας; Antig. 1239, πνοὴν. ©» τφοινίου. σταλάγματος: (566 ‘other 
instances in my note on Aisch. Prom. 902.) Indeed, I see-no 
allusion here to the dove’s eye, but only to the wings’ andthe 
lofty wind-sped flight. of a dove, which thes chorus wished for; 
that they might be swiftly conveyed, oyer the heads of all inter= 
vening heights, to the distant spot, and view’ the contest with 
their own eyes, (τοὐμὸν ὄμμα)" May we not then understand the 
passage in this sense: εἴϑε πελειὰς αἰϑερίας νεφέλας ἀξλλαία ταχύρ- 
ρώστος ϑεωρήσασα ἐς τούσδ᾽ ἀγῶνας χύρσαιμι ὐτῶν, τοὐμὸν ὄμμα; 53 
Would that I might asa dove thro’-air and cloud in the wind 
storm swiftly’ speeding fly to the scene sic these: contests, αὐ ΔΌΜΩΝ 


them with mineeye! 0 ywotte bite 
: ᾿ fi 6} ἷ ; Vis eke | 

ὅστις τοῦ πλέονος μέροι ie ποῦ. > οί ἢ 

χρήζϑι το τοῦ ria 98 oe BBC Wi READ ON 

ξώειν Η tet 5 194 

vv. 1211-18: ER VERE 

τ νοῦ OX is 


To me the simplest, way of explaining the construetion: exe 
appears to, be, to take the genitiyes adverbially, as akin, to, the 
genitivus temporis, thus: . ὅστις χρήζοι ζώειν ized πλέονος: μέρους; 
παρεὶς ζώςιν τοῦ μετρίου. : Οὐ ἀΓ τοῦ πλ.᾿ μέρους ia be governed. 


x , -- os fist ilssde 
+ On filectr. 681, 2 winnie bieeianseeh aaa 
κεῖνος γὰρ trbay εἰς τὸ xreivov “EAAZI05 rat Orestes.” - 30, I think, i at the EP 


2 RE ey ey pee ee sent passige, the words τοὐμὸ ὃν ὄ 
ἜΑΡ ἸΒΥΔΉΡΥ ΘΉΒΗΣ δόλον κέρας ἀκ PULLS adage TERT: 


Hermann remarks,—° 2/20 χάριν dicit, | desired to go\non certatum) sed spectatum 4 


—— 
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by ‘yo7Ge, to take atleast τοῦ μετρίου as a genitivus temporis, 
(denoting duration-of'time,) in connection ‘with ζώεν : ~ Who- 
ever craves the longer share of life; dissatisfied to live w moderate 
span. The government of τοῦ μετρίου (according to’ Hermann, 
followed by Ellendt and a by χρῆζων seek tte scar 
very harsh. 


ANTIP ONH. 
ὁρᾷς τὰ τοῦδ᾽ οὖν ὡς ἐς ὀρϑὸν ἐχφέρει 
μαντεύμαϑ᾽, ὃς σφῷν ϑάνατον ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ϑροξῖ 5 


ΠΟΛΥΝΕΙΚΗΣ. 


χρύζει γὰρ ᾿ ἣμῖν δ΄. οὐχὶ, συγχωρητέα.. §, if 
| VY: 1424-6. 

ΤΡ ΘΔΒ decides. that scone γάρ here means \“‘ yulé enim hac” 
rejecting the interpretation of the -scholiast, χρησμωδεῖ."! Lin- 
wood interprets, ‘‘ vult enim que vaticinatur.. Ideoque hee 
non magni facienda.” But whether: that translation ‘be {πὲ 
right one or-not, the explanation: (“ ideoque, ὅσο. which the 
latter scholar adds, cannot, I conceive, be right, as being quite 
contradictory to the context. Polynices, assured by the oracles 
(see vv. 1331-59,) that. he could-not succeed: without his: fa- 
ther’s good-will, had rested. ajl. his hope upon-obtaining that ; 
and he had but just concluded his supplication to his father with 
the words, ἄνευ. σοῦ δ᾽ οὐδὲ σωϑῆναι σϑένω: ΑἹ] that he afterwards 
said shewed that his hope was extinguished, and that’ he shad 
every expectation that the prophetic curse of Cidipus would be 
fulfilled: although, having gone so far, he could not and would 
not draw back, but was resolved. to meet his own and his bro- 
ther’s fate. Hence he takes a last farewell of his sisters—vy. 
1437-41, χαίρετόν τ᾽ “ οὐ γάρ μ᾽ ἔτι βλέποντ᾽ ἐσόψεσϑ᾽ adhe... . 
εἰ χρή, ϑανοῦμαι : after having charged them not to neglect his 
burial. Does not the context, then, scem to require that we 
should read χρήζει, in the sense of yoyspwdst? Antigone ‘asks, 
δρᾷς %7.h.; Polynices, as it seems to me, replies, (6pm “) χρήζει 
yao ἥμιν %7.d.,'in this sense,—“ Yes, I do see; I see’ that I 
shall fail and fall; for he speaks as a prophet: but yield I can- 
not; I must'go on and meet my doom.” Still there is no hin- 
drance to our reading χρήζει yap, in the sense “ vult enim,” if 
we take the implied meaning to be,—not that the wish of (idi- 
pus. was father to his predictions, which were therefore to be dis- 
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regarded ; but»such as’ this’: Yes,’ I see ‘how ‘his prophecy 
insists on our mutual:deaths for he wishes what he foresees, and 
therefore is glad to foretelbit;*but:thoughhis prophecy shall 
prove as true as his — eS weil ee and Wieet its fulfil- 


ment.” μοῦ XOX ST ουοῦ DIS VEN SOTCOIOT 


YOUSOTS οὐδ᾽ = ey) 
"πῶς με χρὴ τὸ σὸν τάλαιναν 
oy ἀφονίσαι, τοσόγδ᾽ é δἠὼ Si 296} svods 9} al 
| μὴ γᾶς ἐπὶ ξένας. sec buenos Gdn rvdyysbebmns 
bahni commen αὐ yavo1 oft otinp 9em9e 8 πὶ HH 
bau W dc 310 dit «Wold? tr οἱ eotnd 
109 vas vd boeeo1 [119 1992 706 ved 
‘With oa to, the second. of. these. lines, : it. maybe observed, 
that there are seyeral passages,, of which {8188 pears to bejone, 
in, which, χρή basa meaning, that, easily, grew.out, of. its usual 
URPRIRES: and yet has,.not been recognized. in,,the, Lexicons, 
viz, οἷον τ᾽ ἐστί, licet,. fers potest... 80, in Electr; 812, : νῦν, δὲ mat μα 
χρὴ πολεῖν: “where am I, to go.2”, “ csehere ip I ?,.,The,same 
sense for, χρή. is required by, the context in. Esch, Prom. 183.— 
δέδια γὰρ, ὁ pro ABO MOT ταὶ χρή. OS. POP ah «ἡ ἐσιδεῖν εᾷαίχητα 
γὰρ KT Ae, Pheoe, ΧΥ. Hs καὶ \ROKA ποῦτο MEPASAl χρὴ. τὸ 
κακόν; liet eid ΕἸ ΓΙΘῚ tom .stedt oid ebad 
With peer Ps ἧς. ‘end last, linesy asthe. 2 only, way. id 866: οὗ 
making good: sense, of them, I have. ventured to insert note, of 
interrogation after ἔχρῃζες;, , making, μή Anterrogative, a8 ἀξ, is.in 
¥ 1502, μή τις Διὸς χεραυνός, κχετον.» Asch: Suppl, 291,. wii mat 
λόγος. τις. Ζῆνα. μιχϑῆναι βροτῷ; This; ‘punctuation. seems. tome to 
remoye, the necessity for suspecting that these two, lines,are,eor, 
rupt. I seemno impropriety;, or. vain tautology,\in , Antigone’s τὸς 
peating thus,: in_addressing her father, .the words)which,at,the 
‘beginning of her speech,she had addressed, concerning him, to 
the Chorus: .And:didst thou, really ly wish. to die upon «: foreign 
land? Thou didst:,.thou jhadst. thy, wish : but, (ἀλλά, nibilomi- 


79 οὗν. Yor jan 


“μὰ iid was ay HAH in, dying, thuss.. Δι" \o srasanale of af 
πτοδοῦ 90» Wash roted joa ΟΠ ΠΕ παττὰ sont (9 ΠῚ 88 
- hosed gored ἴο BISOSISHNOD 


uid: a 7s occa on n:Sophioclest PRA 4 OMEN ΤΗΝ n bas 
cing λέχος γὰρ Ἡρακλεῖ : gray 


᾿Ξ 4 st ἔτ ον δός Loh? 3 
᾿ξυστᾶσ' ἀξῖ το & φύβοι, φόβον, τρέφων... ον ικνκνο fou 
κείνου 'προχηροίνουσα * γνὺξ γὰρ: eadiyisteg 9 Ji sash mare, 


oa 
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poodgorg chal we dra deh διαδεδεγμένη mowomd : Ὀ9 τ 991 
bas προροτοχαφύσαμθν δὴν παϊδαᾷς Od xelvdglnoreiivo ine mo eteten! 
[ade qoodg a GrnsiGmurg ἄρουραν Extomoy λαβὼν .: bela at oroterodt 
{Aiud ati Το σπείρων βόνον mpogetds χἀβαμῶν ὅἅπαξ,! es out es evo 
τοιοῦτος αἰὼν εἰς δόμους τε κὰχ δόμων * j0900 
᾿ἀεὶ τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἔπεμπε. λατρεύοντά τῳ. 
ἜΧΞΕΝ vy. 27-35. 


νος ψόρ OF fFoX ay 203 

In the above lines, the passage, v2yao'stadye καὶ νὺξ ἀπωϑεῖ 
διαδεδεγμένη πόνον», has-been variously éxplaineds: I understood 
it in a sense quite the reversewf thatwhieh Mr) Linwood attri- 
butes to it ;?/and) Whichy though Wunder comes near to it, 1 
have not seen expressed by any commentator. ‘The construc- 
tdi TfeeP Satisfied 15; VE 748 διαδεδεγ εν πόνον Hada [Tkatoy, se. 
τὸν “Ἡρακλεα; RR BEDE, VBA] χαὶ VUE GROOM [ebay Bx δόμών V, 
$4)] thougl? there whieW the Words Have inthe txt. Wy suit! 
able tothe sénsé av Wella to the tietre! THe ‘setfise TF think, 


Ὁ £6"bS licited? by Biving ‘stifficichit Vinphasis tothe eriphatie 


i spar Nag Por Niet Sulcdesaive%0 toil, Branys Kirin 
torn, ani Nid nt forced hime wvibity y Gr) ὁ ARRNESS brinigs lin hothé, 


GEDARKNESS thrusts Wan otit, kaving afforded Short indbival of 
Rsk OX thier Words? Way never brthgd ἰὴ Home, déy Hever 
finds him there, nor remits his toil. After dark he comes;and 
Pefere light hed gore? Ηρ αὶ heraiedpeh bummed in’ la- 
Potti dnd danger, al niiiie? 08 sblitude Ma wRAeHLe BT WAS 
Sy yp eae τιργρχίμῇο aan ange ΥΝ δὲ 
thing, by enipliatidatirmdtion oF Gseontraty, τὰ, go Antiz. 
SHB Wists LHL DAVOS BENET! LS δον the DEADY PW nok tO θό- 
riehtPthie ving’! Ajdar! LOO ϑϑόνεθς ἤδη TA abba) CRNA, 
DEAD LthOh δὰ 1εδ, WOE οὐδὲ ait! SHAT Oey tO alive; WE, 
ED OVARY, B GOL eR κἰρ 434 ὁ σύ RUA Fo" Bi Monbe! 48, 
Hot lately! HOP HOW HKE > Tyo} Plat? Bo! Antiy 926! awe 
eh pay οὖν ai Oe Hah! εάν EEL BEA Hare, 
totee*hereD think ἈΠΕ ῤόηο᾽ spedksyenrerallyp LLBut iP th 

be the pleasure of the gods Wigs hat pious deeds should BE treated 
as impiety), then, AFTER SUFFERING, not before, shall we become 
conscious of having sinned: ὃ, e. we have no previous rules of right - 


and wrong\to guide us,\and punishnient:only camteach us that we 


rOTjox JshangH” goy soys4,— 
3 0. ubi advenit miki sollicit inem | licitudine angor, ne viro meo mali ali- 
adducit, eademque victssim ubi abit,-cu> |} Guid acciderit, ‘qui sollicitudo nonnisi 


- ram levat, i. 6. persnottenr semper sol- | redeunte luce dispellitar.” 
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have offended.” ‘The conyerse of this usage, viz. affirmation by 
denial and exclusion of the opposite, is common; as in did. 0.580, 
χρόνῳ μάϑοις ἂν οὐχὶ τῷ παρόντι που, 2. 6. “ you will hereafter learn.” 

Further, I think the sentence bears some resemblance to the 
conditional construction, divisible, (though not strictly,) into 
protasis and apodosis, by a pause after εἰσάγει; and.am emphasis 
on χαί: [si] νὺξ γὰρ εἰσάγει, [ὅμως] καὶ νὺξ ἀπωϑεῖ. Nocte si gquan- 
do, labore intermisso, redit, nocte tamen expellitur eadem: ita ut 
interdiu nunquam domi conquieseat. periculi expers. The ab-. 
sence of a conditional particle might seem to be supplied. by the 
emphasis on the first νύξ, The following lines go on to shew. 
that even Hereules’ short nights at home were “few and far 
between.” basso 


οὗ κάτοιδε τἀνϑρώπων, ὅτι 
χαίρειν πέφυχεν οὐχὶ τόϊς αὐτοῖς Get. 
vy. 439-40) 
ie the construction certainly is, χαίρειν τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἀεὶ, οὐχὶ int 

gnxe, ὃ. 6, οὐχ ἔστιν ἀνθρώποις, non humanum est perpetuitate bono- 
rum frui; and the sentiment is akin to Antig. 1159, καὶ μάντις οὐδεὶς 
τῶν χαϑεστώτων (fortunz stabilis et fixee) βροτοῖς. Linwood has re- 
marked on Wunder’s error in constructing the datives τοῖς αὐτοῖς 
with πέφυχε. The same error occurs in Mitchell, and appa- 
rently also in Ellendt, and in Liddell and Scott, (under gdw.)° 
Wunder seems to have erred in a like manner as regards the 
construction of φύω in Electr. 1015,—zpovotuc οὐδὲν ἀνϑρώποις ἔφυ 
χέρδος λαβεῖν Zyewov: where the construction is, οὐδὲν χέρδος ἔφυ 
ἄμεινον ἀνθρώποις λαβεῖν, and the infinitive λαβεῖν is not, as Wun- 
der and Mitchell make it, “nearly redundant,” any more than 
it is, as Wunder represents it to be, in Antig. 440, πάντα ταῦϑ᾽ 
ἥσσω λαβεῖν ἐμοὶ πέφυχξ τῆς ἐμῆς σωτηρίας ; where the construction 
is, ἐμοὶ ταῦτα πέφυχε ἥσσω λαβεῖν. x. τ. λ. ; and, asin the former. 
passage, the infinitive is strictly dependent on the comparative: 
adjective ἥσσω, and necessary to complete its meaning,*,. . 


8 Ellendt, with whom Liddell and 
Scott agree, says φύω;, “ cum dativo po- 
situm de fatali necessitate vel obtingente 
sorte dicitur.””. It would be more cor- 
rect, I conceive, to say that φύω some- 
times has that sense, with or without a 
dative of reference expressed ; as in the 


κε ταῦτα κἀνάγκη σε δρᾷν; and perhaps 
Ton. ult. οἱ κακοὶ δ᾽, ὥσπερ πεφύκασ᾽, οὖ- 
ποτ᾽ εὖ σράξειαν ἄν, ΓΡΙ͂ 

* See my remarks on Antig. 518 (520) 
in No. xx. of the Classical Museum, p. 
168, where, in the 8th line, “dependent 
in no unusual way)on πέφυκε» T)should 


text, and in Eur. Phen. 930, ἅπερ xigu- | have written ἥσσω instead of πέφυκε." > 
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χόρην γάρ, οἶμαι δ᾽ οὐχ ἔτ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἐζευγμένην, 
᾿ς παρξισδέδεγμαι, φόρτον ὥστε ναυτίλος, 


λωβητὸν ἐμπόλημα τῆς ἐμῆς φρενός. 
vv. 536-8. 


The reference to a ship in the word ναυτίλος, seems to me to 
be ‘kept up’in the following line, and to shew the sense in which 
πᾶαρεισδέδεγμαι and ἐμπόλημα occur. IT conceive that πάρα in πὰ: 
ρεἰδδέχομαι signifies addition and excess ; ναυτίλός παρεισδεχομέ- 
γος φόρτον; “ἃ sailor taking-in-besides a load,’ ὁ: ὁ. ‘ receiving an 
extra freight ;’ and χόρην ἐζευγμένην παρεισδέδεγμαι, “1 have ad- 
mitted a wife besides me,’ i.e. * another wife for my husband.’ 
Merchandise and shipping are closely combined ; and so ἐμπό- 
λημα, I think, is here, in.a figurative sense, a cargo, a freight. 
Then φρενὸς has its natural meaning, instead of the recondite 
one attached to it by Hermann, Ellendt, Wunder, and others.® 

The meaning of Deianira seems to be, that by receiving Iole 
into her husband’s house, ‘she had endangered her happiness, 
as a seaman endangers his freighted vessel by taking in an 
over-freight. The translation then I think should be such’ as 
this:—A girl—and not, I deem, unwedded yet— Another Wirt 
jor him Pve taken in, Like one who lades his ship with two-fold 
freight : Despiteful cargo, ruin to my soul! less literally, wit 
will sink my soul, or, wreck my mind. 


ὅϑεν μόλοι πανάμερος 
τᾶς πειϑοῦς παγχρίστῳ 
συγχῤῥαϑείς 


Fy 660-2. 


If πανήμερος be joined with μόλοι, the sense must be, may he 
be coming all day, i. δ. pursue his way, without delay or stop, till 
he reaches home. Hermann’s interpretation, πάντως τῇδε τῇ 
ἡμέρα, seems quite inadmissible. But if μολεῖν is to be taken here 
in the sense of arrive, I think πανάμερος admits of no comma 
after it, and must be joined with the following participle συγ- 
χραϑείς : that the sense maybe, “from whence may he arrive after 
being all day commingled with the love charm,” “steeped all day 


> ae « Opprobriosum fructum bone men~ | prestiti,’—E. “Mei in Herculem ani- 
tis mew,” —H. “Officii erga Herculem | mi,”—W. , 
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in, the influence, of the, anointed. robe,”,..._In.my;note,.on Asch, 
Prom, 4026227 ¢ :: ΠΊΟΣ [ΒΟ ΒΤ τ ΘἸῸ DOs [sits2zeols ail πὸ enoilssa 
εἴτο Dion .zan Sahota δώματος pS yon OMOg5 ici cro9 rotqeds sent 
aiiemot yd betedifric ἕρπων: δαιταλεύσατανήβεβός odt αἰ το Age 
oft tost al οἀολοινόβρώτον δ᾽ saad) ἐχϑοινήσεται;: ovitsisqmi0s to 
Lhdve statdd my reasons for belig ἜΤ a sags 
page sense beet ‘cons Mere Saat 


A) Bit, ἦ doug Hg a Ms ite : 
place το ἯΙ ο ce iB wo 
ΠΡ AB ΘΙΠΒΘ § 3S 7 Br ) 5 Ὁ 2189 
κε με pitas sal δον: a 
ined ‘wit ΤΌ τὶ ΠΗ min ber ΠΤ ΓΘ 8399) Ἶ 
Ve ee oe arts aid eas vig} 98 ἜΤ chee) 
4 E 
bas qu gard wom mid 992 ow ΣΘῸΒΙΓΟΓΤΕ vas οὐδέν. 
oft bas 99 941 «οἰσονβίῶ ont to atoolsib ἐν itd STB MIOD 
itiw ΠΟΦΓΊΒΟΩΤΟΘ & 1e-sssieeerestieerteresy9 Dis .2zodits oad 
brow sinsario) s nogu sdeil smoe wordt aso sods to sao τὸ Ils 
siwiomtt2 10 
yt οἱ 61 bas Jivx tetqsds at Seiras boe svelte “oon ei wal ai 


Ἢ μῆς RELATION a EEN THE A ΚΕ: 
a EMS | OF iE ENGLISH A 7 νον aT La a8 SeAGES 


hodailduq s19w ted} eslu1 to edltemor oisties ditw dost bar 

duq bas botso1t esd τοήδηβ Btsal bus nodw QS ΘΊΒΘΥ Vasa 
(:My-fornier-article ἀπ No. xxuuhatloscarcely:been-sent to the 
préss,;when ToreceivedaJecGrimm’souew. work, 4{{Thediistory 
of thecGermandianguagée.) Ttmey seem wather euridussthatsd 
shoukd mentiom here a work, the!titlerofiavhich seems to imply 
ratheria:historieabreview: ef! the| different-<German anthors,and 
theiriwritings, than ἕο worl jon comparative phildlogyys But-the 
work is not what its title implies. Just asmuchias.d: Grimm's 
German Grammar differs from all other German Grammars, 
so does his History of the’Germah Language differ from all 
dther histories δὲ Ta be πὸ τὸ in aT τ 0 
not béginning; as be! thé case) with®thé:Gothie bishop 
sen and ae With the Ἰόρρήῃ oBuearighzen- 1Geleineé 
Staatsrath von Géthe, but ascending,,b beginning from Ulfilas and 
struggling towards eit sources, t] the origin igin of the Gothic. Even 
chrowgt fe e Gee, whi ine κὰ ape been the’ Goths be- 
fore their.change οἱ of the M Mutes took Kplace, he pursues the ἜΝ 
ward to the original Indian home. He inquires not only into the 


causeswhich \produced that most iremarkable;ofsalkdingwistical « 


changes; but shows: also the influencé/wliich, at theicearliesttime 


0 EE ΨΚ ΎΆ,ῸΡ, ὙΨΨΙΝ 
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ofthe Gerhianiélatiguage.’ ‘Was exeteised! "by the surrounding 
nations on its glossarial and grammatical formation. \'Thus the 
first chapter contains\a*comparisonof the:words brass, gold, sil- 
ver, tron, in the 33:Huropean languages, followed by remarks 
of comparative grammar andhistéricabresearch. In fact ἫΝ 
BHO θυ τοῖς SORPHIS RRs θῖν RAY -AOVDR LT GP ARIET? OFA 

cue t topi S,. W nigel’ Gr ne s tr et alrea 
soe gg 4 Ἷ ἘΝ ΓΝ Hot iy ta ast ΠΗ 9a192 2289 att 
fives improvehents as 
asm mut whic Ὁ an ies no Ths fit 51 38 ὃ 
20 othe: Has sab) 


ath ο unihterra τ stu rst ects 


Ν OT 50 τ “While ΤΥ 100 OHS δῶ 
YO (532 90 {Oo : an 
de Ma vay fi urnished him with. in, his, grammar 

σον φοῦχὲ Ὼ{ΠῈ}, Dont 


RRO LER betel Idom pushes his comparisons eyond the 


Coe and Classic Janguages, we see him now bring up and 
compare all the dialects of the Slavonic, the Celtic, and the 
Finnic tribes, and everrthe-Basque;-~whenever a comparison with 
all or one of them can throw some light upon a Germanic word . 
or structure. ; 

His law is fully discussed again in chapter XvII, and this is the 


een ets a fonts co at at 
meets apa wave ΝΡ ἐσ eles on te aonnestiop ee, acess 


find fault with certain remarks or rules that were published 
many years ago, when thé sanie author has treated and pub- 
lished the same! matter quiteanews .Andisince!hisioldlaw With 
the order ofithe letters andiof their¢lasses)is sowell kndwn,:that 
any: philologer in!any country;mv0t onlyscanquote the famous 
584th page'of: his grammar, but! knows also-theminesequatiors 
by-heart, it seems»necessary that! Tishould:begin by-placing \be- 
fore'the eyes Uf the reader:theowhole! set’ of thé!newiequations) 
opposite theoldconess tent. .esilqei oltit εὐΐ tedw ton 2i drow 
ei1smimst) asorie) todo Ils mot cishib 1sotner) asariod 
ils oxott toftih sysueonal Old, Lables 5: 10 YioteiH eid esob oz 
τόδ; οὐ Fitst Stages 2i:| PA Boi F oa oD Th KeiG..CH 
Gothic, or Second Stageyy, Bago Ei] THE To. Dah Ky 3G, 
Qld: Hy Ger. 0 Third Stage, B,(v2)F iB uD Abas b& CAla ky 


bas eslalU mort ΠῚ ΓΏΘΟ, 1 ssh: Te. ἡμῷς relat ΠΟΥ distetsste 


nova .oidtood 941} Alp γ Ont 29971 qs ot pailoormne 
-od arf. tof ‘ond nh obo Ἧ ἘΠ Orly, tan = lonoxd : 
ays Daas rhe tae a ἣ can: 9 x) 09% iio! 910} 
silt οὐπὶ γίπο Jon eo1lspoi oH = .omod nsibal [snivizo oft ot 
ioieGrrieiin cadowe Sed; chastintroduced two great: ididepat dn nto 
the form! of his law :++1',/While the old order of the classes: was, 
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labials, dentals, gutturals ; the new order is, labials, ‘gutturals, 
dentals ; that is, a mere local or at least technical arrange- 
ment has been given up for one founded upon both physiologi- 
eal and philological truths. The new one decidedly deserves, 
the preference, although it may be difficult to convince Sanser 
grammarians of it. 2. While the old order in the degrees of 
the letters was, tenuis, media, aspirate ; the new is, media, ia 
nuis, aspirate. This a point of some importance ; for the o d 
of the degrees is intimately connected with and depending on, 
the application of Grimm’s law. 

J. Grimm’s old order is the most common among anetont 
as well as modern Greek and Latin grammarians. Kriiger (in 
his Latin Grammar, last edition by Grotefend, 1842,) is among 
the few exceptions. He has already Grimm’s new order. So 
has Schwartze in his Comparative Review of the Koptie Alpha- 
bet, Appendix A. p. 520, sq. in Bunsen’s Zgyptens Stelle in 
der Weltgeschichte, vol. 1. 

There is one different order more to be mentioned; it is 
given by Mr. Donaldson, (in his New Cratylus, p. 100,) and 
taken from the arrangement of the Hebrew Alphabet,’ viz. 
media, aspirate, tenuis, 

But each of these three orders is objectionable. The first 
which has the media in the middle, because (as Grimm owns 
himself,) the so-called media does not by any means lie between 
the tenuis and the aspirate. And moreover, the media does not, 
in organic formations, develope itself out of the tenuis, nor ‘ages 
it change into the aspirate, as its position after the tenuis and 
before the aspirate in this order would make us believe. The 
principal and common objection against both Grimm’s new and. 
Mr. Donaldson’s order is, that they begin their series with the 
media. ‘This would make the media the foundation of the 
consonantal system. And this is indeed Grimm’s opinion. ‘But 
I hope, on the contrary, to be able to prove that the media. is γ' 
very last development of the mutes; and I hazard the conjecture, 
that the more primitive a language is, the more tenues and the 
fewer medi it will contain. China, for instance, has not. one 
geographical name beginning with B, G, or D. 

‘The order then I follow here in the degrees of the mutes must 


? Ewald, in his Hebrew Grammar, Ed. v. 1844, p. 52, has adopted. the old Greek 
order. 
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be different from all preceding ones. It is: tenuis, aspirate, me- 
dia. Thopel shall be excused for giving my reasons for this ar- 
rangement more explicitly. It might be considered veryimpruden t 
to differ from Grimm; and the more so, since Grimm is supported 
by Graff, Κύμη, Schwartze, &e, Αὐ the same time, it will be ma- 
nifest, that the settlement of this question is of some importance, 
not only for our inquiry into the relation between the Sanscrit 
and English, but for grammars and grammarians in general. 
~The question we must ask is this: If the media is indeed not 
the media, ‘i. e. is not the middle degree of the three: which is 


then the truly middle one? Is it the tenuis or the aspirate ?, 


‘The Sanscrit gives a plain and direct answer to this ques- 
tion: The aspirate is the middle degree between tenuis and media. 
For the tenuis has an aspirate and the media has an aspirate. 
The aspirate therefore affects the union between tenuis and 
media. . Tenuis and media are the two extremes., Fora de- 
monstratio ad oculos, let us take the Sanscrit labials. 


| Tenuis,,,., Aspirate, Media, or; Media, | Aspirate, — Tenwis. ἢ 


soe (00 Wennis... Media: τ Media, Tenuis, 
Pijdchat BH B B BH PH Ρ 
rember I φ 
ΠΕΣ ταν Έ ἱ f 


Physiology; or merely some practical exercises with the corres- 
ponding living sounds, will prove the same; but the most convinc- 
ing proofs are supplied by Comparative Philology and History, 

‘Since the aspirate is the true middle, the tenuis must be at- 
the head of the mutes; for—and that is Grimm’s own great 
law—the aspirate develops itself out of the tenuis; the tenuis 
then must precede it. The media must be at the end of the 
mutes; for the media develops itself out of the aspirate ; the 
media therefore must follow the. aspirate, Grimm’s new II. Υ͂. 
and vill. Equations, (p. 406,) contain numerous examples. 

And now we are prepared to explain one very striking, yet 
hitherto unexplained fact in the history of the Indo-European 
languages,—the fact that so many Sanscrit mediz do not change 
in Gothic into tenues, as they ought to do according to the ge- 
neral law, but remain unchanged ; and again, that the Gothic 
media, which also ought to change into tenuis in High Ger- 
man, re-appears in Modern High German. How is_ it, 
e. g. that Sanserit bandh (ligare) has in English or Gothic only 
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dh changed’ according tothe law, while the media’b remains’ 
unchanged? ‘Then Ancient High German ‘ought’ ‘to: fee 
band or bind into pant ; and certainly it has such forms. ; 
Il. 132, gives pintan, (to bind,) or pinte, (he binds,) pintanter, 
(binding,) besides the forms bintan, pindan, and bindan.” » But 
Modern High German falls back again upon’ both’ the Sanserit 
and the Gothic medix, in band; bind-en: To show the same 
fact in the guttural class, let us take Sanscrit σά, (ire) The 
Gothie ought to have k4; but it retains the Sanserit media in’ 
gaggan, Anglo-Sax. gan, to go. Ahg., then, ought to change 
gan, gagg 9 gang-an into kén or kankan. | These forms’ are 
sometimes found. » Graff, Iv. 66 ff. has: er kat (he goes,) ἤδη. 
hanne (in going,) besides the forms gan and gangan. But Mhg. 
has both the Sanscrit and the Gothic medi again in gehn and 
gang. And why? Beeause the’ Mepra even in Sanserit, the 
last and consequently most refined development of the mute con- 
sonantism, cannot have, in the younger branches, that vital 
power which any of the other degrees, particularly the tenuis, 
has. Its natural, and, I would almost say, inborn disposition, 
is to drop, to die off. A letter in the media degree is in its old 
age, or at least in its most refined state; and in both cases death 
or fall is the natural consequence. ‘Transformation, therefore, 
from media to tenuis, is nothing less than a salto mortale from’ 
certain death to youthful life. The Germanic nations alone’ 
among all the Indo-European tribes had energy enough to αἴ 
tempt this leap ; the High Germans did it even twice, and in 
many cases they have succeeded. Thus Sanscr. vid, Lat. vid-ere, 
Gr. F.d-ew, becomes in Gothic the far stronger form of veif-an, 
Anglo-Sax. wit-an (wit.) But in French and Spanish we see 
the media follow its natural turn... The same classic ‘root ‘vid,’ 
becomes Fr. vo-ir, Sp. ve-r ; Lat. cred-ere, Fr. cro-ire, Sp. cre-er Σ᾿ 
Lat: rid-ere, Fr. ri-re, Sp. reir; Lat.leg-ere, Fr. li-re, Sp. le-er ; 
Lat. hab-eo, Fr. ai, Sp. h-e, Ttvh-o, &c. Tf the Latin has ἃ δ: 
nuis, that tenuis is first weakened or refined by a change into” 
media, and then the media falls easily off. 'T in ‘Latin 'patre, (pat 
ter)) becomes first D in Tt: padre, and has entirely disappeared | 
in’ Fri pére ; Lat. matre’ (mater,) Tt. ‘madre, Fr. mére 3 ‘Tat.’ 
prec-ari, It. preg-are, Fr. pri-er. 

These remarks, I hope, will for the moment be sufficient to show 
that, in the order of the degrees, I have adopted an arrangement 
different from all others, not for the sake of change, ‘but because 
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after due consideration of 8}} former methods, ,it seemed tome; 


[had found, proofs,enough to show, their-insufficiency. 

My next; ebject,is to,compare;English and, Sanserit,gutturals 
and..palatals,|and by such comparison to find the law:that (re-) 
gulates their, mutual relations.) \\\ anrrot adt esbieod (caibaid 

Tee Lhe, gutturals.and, palatals. The Sanserit. gutturals are; 
K,.KH,G, GHi; the vocal \beginning of the series sis )H,/)the. 
nasal end ΝΟ, The Sanserit palatals are;-—-CHy CHA, δ, 1 Ὲ;;: 
the yoral;beginning Y;)the masal;end.N (Ν gr het epsti 
Wilson; )o: tifgno ed? ,. ὯΠΑ og Οὐ ho χδϑ σα του 

» The, English eutturals.are, ἘΚ (ᾧ on € (a). u@ (a) pithe yor 
cal:beginning-H, the nasalend/NG. ) The English palatals ares). 
CH (tch),i J (G.(e)sdg)s: the voealibeginning. Y, the nasal.end. 
ΝΙΝ ἐπι singe) eo GH jis pwritten instead of) Hy and either not; 
pronounced at all or-pronounced: like, Fi As.in.Duteh, F\is,, 
sometimes changed,inte, CH, ¢. g. Kraft (strength) into Kracht;.: 
80,;0n \the contrary,/ English, GH) is, in pronuneiation at least, . 
changed into, E,.e,.gy,equgh.,. But, sinought’ hes no more con-, 


“sonamts,pronounged than {inot.”hivow | hoe Jeusien ef 


pL haye, yet another, Sanserit palatal,ito πὐρρυβομεξη 486. μεᾶν, ρῶς : 
valuejof.which.is still,an open.question,... Wilson transeribes.it 
byytitoBepP byisxdonaldspn by.goy Che Indiann .gtammarians., 
plageiitatthe head, of the Sibilants;(S’,,SH, S,, A.) 0) Wilson ex; 
presses its,sounds /by,,ssicin session; Wilkins? says 1 “The pre-. 
per, sound, of this, letter, is\produced, by,applyingithe tip.of the, 
toengue,to the forepart of the palate, and passing the voice as if, 
pronouncing our, s,.,Donaldson® calls it,,a palatal; ;and, attri;,, 
butes, to, it, the, yalue of Greek and Zend)z,,a.xrepresentatiye of a > 
softened guttural. ;, The, best that, has been, said, on, this. subject 
isfound,in Hafer’s Zeitschrift fir, die Wissenschaft. den Sprache, 
vOl.. 1I.»,P,,466,.in. an, article, written by Dr, Av Kuhn... /The:re>: 
sult, of his researches. 15, that,.s must, be: considered ἃ, simple | 
palatal, answering) te\the Mhg. palatal chin ich (ego,).« With | 
this, value, I.take it to, be, in, Sanscrit the only remnant of an old , 

series of, simple, palatals,*,instead of which. we have now those, 
compound.sounds, of, CH and, J... What Dr; Kuhn. has shown, 


philologically, .can also, be proved, by, referring to the organsiof,, 


Sa oak 74 fened so mn ve Ruts, 


2 Wilkins’ wo pied from | ned sof 
Donaldgon’s New βράνθ' ΒΙΠΌΠΙ 66} FOr ae! ὍΣΣ age belt 


New Crat.p.1 08; badrobao ved | andthe sane ade as! Sahser. 5. See’ 
Sah ἡ με δ εμ μόνω μοῦ ἢ Bunsen’s Εσψρέ; τ. p. 546, 616; 5ᾳ.. ἢ 
. D 
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speech. For that ich-sound lies exactly in the middle between 
the guttural.tenuis.K and the dental spirans 8....This is, far- 
ther proved: by the fact, that the Greeks and. Romans render, s° 
sometimes by K, sometimes by S, 6. 5. Sanser. s ankha, Gr, x67- 
χη; Lat.,concha, _ Sanser.s‘ira, Gr. xdpa,,;-Lat., cere .(brum.) 
And again, Sanser. s’arkard, Gr, sdxyapoy,,Lat., saccharum: 
Sanser, s’ush, Gr. σαυσ(αρός), Lat. siceus (assimil, of siscus.)yy 

The palatals are, as we haye.said before, not,simple,sounds; 
yet for philological considerations they may be taken andjtreated 
assuch. They are nothing else but weakened, softened gutturals; 
Their. existence in Sanscrit.is sufficient to.prove. that. that lan- 
guage developed itself, and, descended from an.older formation 
more regular and more precise in its consonantism, than the 
Sanscrit, English CH and G(e) developed themselves out of 
Anglo-Saxon or Gothic K and. G(a), in the same way,as, Sans- 
crit did out of that older formation or ante-Sanseritice language, 

After this necessary inquiry into the powers, of the letters;we 
have to deal with, I shall concentrate the results, into,a. table; 
The Sanscrit letters, it will be remembered; are, divided into 
surds and sonants, the English into sharp and, flat : and again, 
for an application to Grimm’s law, they must, be, divided into 
tenues, aspirate, and medie. _ All these visions sealenets to- 


gether will stand thus: ‘Gas ee nase. alg ont 
Sharp. Aspirate. Flats to tascnet 
Tenues (ψιλά,) (6as€a.) iy Medize {μέφα:) > 
r ΄- 4 rea-olonA πὶ 
Surd. Surd. Suen. Sonant.. τ Ὁ rp 
K KH GH G | egTeiti T9AW 
Sane 8 Iie es 
CH CHH JH Jv tna ἘΠῚ ΤῸ 
Ἐπ <aitt τρμ kane 
En 1. {δι rf ἢ ΐ 
ΤΟΝ inn Ὁ pF (600), 56}. 
ὦ Wd ΠΝ 


1, English K Q C or CH—anlaut. The Goths adopted the 
Greek K to express the simple guttural tenuis; the _Anglo- 
Saxons Latin C(a.) The latter used their letter more. consis- 
tently than any of the other Germanic.tribes.,. While:the Goths 


have a particular sign for CV, the-Anglo-Saxonshaye©V ἃ 


well as any other compound of C. In the tenth ™ century ἐ that 
Anglo-Saxon C(a) sound men under Norman-French influ- 


Ses a ° wpe 


ee ee ee ὁ 


ee ὧ 
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nes; to split itito two sounds, many words retaining’ the old C(a) 

sdund; as'Corn; but Greek Καὶ was oftén written instead of Ὁ, 
in order'to’ prevent mistakes in reading, ‘as! Cérn + Kern’) For 
abdut' the santé tine C°beforé ὁ ahd iin Latin words had‘ begun 
to"bé'prondtinced like 5. Many other words changed from’ C(@) 
t6''CH “or tch) withthe sound. of tsh, as: Cicen— chicken. 
Words beginning with the double sound of KV have 'since that 
same périod, neither been written with Anglo-Saxon ‘CV, nor 
in’ thé Gothic way, but after the fashion of the Latins and the 
High’ Germans, 7. δ: with QU. "The orthographical distribution 
ofall thesé charactérs seems at first sight to be very arbitrary ; 
iievertheless it will not be difficult’ to show that ‘each of them 
points'to a different era of the language. 
Ὁ QU brings the English in connection with a language ante- 
ridr to thé Sansetit for it points to Toots’ stronger and ‘fuller 
than those are which we ‘usually find to correspond ‘in ‘Sans- 
erit! Thus the word queen (A.-S. even, uxor, nav’ ἐξοχήν) would 
leads ‘us to suppose a Sanscrit word like ‘jvand or jvani, but we 
fitid only’ jan{!° In° the ‘samé way Anglo- Saxon Cviman has 
dropped its v'and fixed itself'as English come. From this ana- 
logy we tay draw thé conclusion, that whenever an English or 
Anglo-Saxon word compared has the full form of QU or CV, 
the simple Sanscrit J, G, &c. must be considered as only’ ‘the 
remnant of aidouble initialhletter or sound.® 

C and. K-poimt principally to simple Sanserit'roots, preserved 
in Anglo-Saxon. -"fhey-may~be~also, as we have seen under 
qu, represeritatives of an ancient cv. There are also examples 
where, instead of V, the first letter C or Q has been ome 
e. g. quick, wick. ) 

CH is not an Anglo- Saxon, ‘but Old English formation. ‘Tt 
is surprising to see how intimately connected those three sounds 
are, and how ‘easily they transform themselves from oneito an- 
other stage’’'Thus Quell is found side by side with Kill, Cool 


with dee 9 δὲ τέως with King, Kind with τρί DS with 
nt b: 


a *Bonalason, ‘New ew, a3 119, --- the one represents the gutta a the 
Τὰ all the languages of the Ἰρά πὰ. other the labial, in its ‘ultimate ater” ff. 
‘vopean family, we’ find-insome: of ‘thé |) ‘The’sathe ‘théory'id ‘very Clearly stated 
most common jand important words;,as |. and detailed:by Mr.:Garnett; in volsa., 
well at at.the beginning as in the middle, 1. ΝΟ, 4, of, the., Philological .Society’s 
traces more or less distinct of a letter J ournal, March 27 , 1846. 
compounded of two consonants, of which ἢ 
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Kern, Corn and CHurn, Quack, Keck; and CHick, Quick and 
Wich, &e.\«-'Though the logical development of the Engli 

language has some of these words, through the adopted mean- 
ings, widely separated from their nearest relations, yet the law 
of their etymological formation and the common Paneer roots, 


do not leave us in doubt’ as to the asserted ema hitf bai 


ie) iro «<0 


a. English Qu—Anlaut = Sec vhs G or JS; ΜᾺ 


English. Sanscrit. Angl-Sexon 
Queen _Jéni(uxor) 
cf, king, 
kin, kind, 
child | 
Queme_. gam (ire, venire) cveman 
(to be- : 
come) 
cf. come 
Quern _ jri (conteri, con- cvern, cvyrn 
ef.kern, fici,) Caus. 
corn, jrindmi 
churn 
Quell.  jvar (egrotare ; 
ef. kill ef. Caus.) 
Quick Jiva (vivus) r. cvic,cuce . 
ef. kick, __jiv (vivere)‘ 
wick 


“Ancient ἀρὰ Modern 


. < 
Ov (S02) SABES a 


even (uxor, re- quena (mulier.) 
{EDD (otiney out). 


id 50100 


}) Sri εἴ ee 
J ΐ = πὶ i 
qneman (venite)s 5 
_ybe-quem (com- 
modus. ΤΩΣ 
ἔοι 


quirn ; ef. 1], ς 


evelan (cruciari) quelan, intransit; 
evellan (occidere) queljan, transit ; 


quilen(to plague.) 
queck ; queck-sil- 
ver (mercury, ) 


TO 


6 In the former article I considered 


each letter at once in its three states, | 
viz. as Anlaut, Inlaut,and Auslaut. The; 


nature of the gutturals, and the irregu- 
larity of the English language, particu- 
larly in its expressing, changing or 
dropping gutturals in the middle and at 
the end of words, make it preferable to 


take first tenues, aspirate, and media 


at the beginning of words, and to draw 
from»them diréctly the general rule. 
J. Grimm follows this plan throughout 


in his new work, saying that if a law of 


transition cannot be established by An- 
jauts, it is of little use to do so by In- 
lauts and Auslauts. 


Bopp’s Glossarium Sanseritum has 


been compared for every Sanscrit word, 
Graff’s Sprachsehatz,and Richardson’s 


English Digtionary , ἔοι ἣν Teutonie 


part. 

7 The media is the’ hast development 
of the mutes. ‘The)aspirate comes mext 
to it. The root 770 must have had in 
the older language'a form like khiv, 
khay, or rather khvav. The Hebrew 
has khav-ah, khay-ah, to live, khay, liv- 
ing, quick, vivus. As Lat. gviv 
been softened to vivere, so is fi 
khay-ah to oe to ἣν to exist. 

Tint δ᾽ 
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bis ἃ Be Haig ΗΝ Ὸ or: Rin anlioeD Sanscrit Gord. 
Ἴ OAncient and Modern 


cage a 5 | Sanserit. ones Anglo-Saxon, High, German. 
Kin ..) jan, ‘aisle, on, CIM... 55+ },-¢hunni,,.; kunni 
BIOOT Ἱττιοδα ΖΈΒ ΘΑ), Fon ZEUS») 1: 1 
Kind janita: (parts os singh eynne;, ef, kind (infans.) 


ef. child jan) cunde 
Kith 1 τὸ τ Ἐν ΓΑῚΝΑΥ ὁ ἀπολεῖ 
Kido piste (part. of jan) | 
King» Ἔ ᾿ἦδπαῖκα (genitor, eyning, eynig, chuning, chunig ; 
{.Ὑ9}} ΠῚ 


pater) ~~’ eyng | Konig. 

Come _ gam (ire, venire) queman, cuman queman; kommen. 
Corn jirna (tritum) corn, cirnel korn, kerno; korn. 
Kern-el Ὁ, jri (conteri) : kern, 
Kill" vat  (egrotare) ; . cHGHRTCRRLERS) queljan(to plague); 

"Sef, Causativ. quilen. © 
Cool ᾿ yale, jana (geli- cile, cole, cald, chuali, chul, kalt. 

fig rede yr AOR ceald 
Ce iin ee Pea ἫΝ Bait. 
ef. chill 
Coal jval (lammare, col . : choli; kohle, 
flagrare) 

Cow go (vacea) nom. ei. Χο, ¢huo; kuhi® 
ean gaus, m. f. . 
Know cnaven .  knajan; kennen. 
Kin bi (noscere) { ᾿ 
δυο cunnan * kunnan ; kénnen. 
Crow νυ. ) gri (sonum edere) cravan . krahan, krajan ; 
Cry... J... ef. ru, ray, id, krahen. 
Crank. jaran (contersus, οἱ crang (mor- krank.(debilis.), 

infirmms) \° ~*~ tuus) 
Craw 'glah (capere, prée- clavu." ὁ. Ὁ Kloa, Klawa ; 
twomaqoloveb tenBGRGERA)s rc 561 i” ..klaue.... 


Knee:0: — sag “eneov ‘ icatet knie. 
vid ii 06 English: CH= Antant == Sanscrit Eide J. | 


wordeH add'l , 25 

ἘΠ ΘΙ Βα. τὸν a “i Sanserit,.. οὐδ “ΠΗ “Saxon, onl “adie eit Mic 

Child “janita (part, geni- ΓΝ de ee ao ee 
tus, matus) .. 


Churn jr (conteri, caus. cveorn, sient: riod icehiron:: 
ef, jrindmi) (to turn.) 
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English, Sanscrit. τ τ Anglo-Saxon. nT Gea 
Chill 7818; jan'a (gel- celan (algere) col- kuoljan; kithlen) 
idus) jan (frigescere) ) (frigescere. ). 
Chin ganda (gena) cf. cinne>. kinni ;kinn., 
hanu (maxilla) int soot 598 
Choose jush (colere, ceosan kiusan ; kiesen, 


amare) 


deo 


Thus far I venture to give the listof English wiosrds that fol- 


low the principal rule. 


On these words’! shall. make some fur- 


ther remarks below... In the following tables, I propose to in- 
sert, after the Sanscrit,words, the Latin and Greek, so as to su- 


them. 


ἃ. English Q, Ky Ὁ, or OH, and any other  Seaiderts 


persede the necessity of adding any further remarks concerning 


WAST 


Fetter OREO FO" PIUENO GIES JBIT ef 
English. Sanserit, Anglo-Saxon. . si Mati 
Quoth,,. kath-(dicere) Gr. evethan, evoth quedaney ἸΟΟῚ 
χωτίλλω, to chat- = 
ter, to coax, xw- 
τίλος, ἡ; ov, talka- εἰσοβσβῶ 
tive, Lat. in-quit? a] a) WAI 
Kiss kus, (amplecti) cyssan kussian ; kiissen. 
Quack, kack,kuch,(sonum Gr, χωχύω, to be- 
keck, acutum edere), wail, xditw, to ; 
chuckle, kas’ (pulsare,so-. grunt, Lat. 
cough, nare),kuj(sonare), coaxo, 1,tocroak., 


Chough kéka,kaga(cornix) 
(jackdaw) 
Cuckoo kdakdla, kdkola 


(corvus) 
Cur kukkura (canis) r, 
kur (sonare) 
Cock > kukkut'a (gallus, 
Chick, J of, kakh, (videre) 
Coo, ¥, ,.., ku (gemere) 
Crush,,,, kris (attenuare) 


ef, krit (scindere, 
dissecare) 


cuculus, cuckoo or 
΄ } ; : 
(χύχχυξ) eon) ith 
cuculo, 1. to_ery \ iia 
like a cuckoo 


(χοχχύζω) 

) ᾿ oe ΨΞ) ἔπ 18. 
coc MILos, 
cicen Mhg, Kiich-lein. 
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“English. “""Sanserit, ‘2-0 Anglo-Saxon. ἀξ τ τὴς 
Creep | s'ru, sTip)(ire,:/creopan |». kriuchan ; 
19029 gi pwadiy 919 kriechen. 
Crow,'s\' ‘kdérava(corvus)cf. crave . too krda:; krihe. 
see rook  krus’ (clamare) 
ru, rav (sonare) 
Cook, v. pach (coquere), cueccan kochjan ; kochen. 
-Iot gu oer Gr, πέπτός, 
“Tit > {Lat.| coetus 


* Among ἐμαί! 45 examples there are 81 that ΤῸ δα, 
wae agredin, y with Sanserit media. We take, then, for a rule, 
that English’ guttural and palatal tenuis (Ὁ, K, Ὁ, or’ CH) 
answers to Sanscrit media (G or J.) According to Grimm’s 
law, Classic G answers to Gothic K, which 15. precisely the same. 
as that established between English,and Sanscrit. In. order to 
‘Show this:more clearly, I shall make some remarks in detail. 

“LT. Queen, Kin, Kind, King, Child, belong all to the Gothic 
root Kin; (germinare), better’ KVin. ‘The Greek and ‘Latin 
root must begin with G, as of the same degree’ with Sanscrit. 


Sanscrit. Greek. ‘Datin. νυ: ΔΑ Gothie. 
JAN (gig- TEN GEN, GNA KIN. 
“Ohere,; nasel) © Ree 99,561) ΘᾺ στν 
γηϑομϑὲ OOM: oie Ππ08) MONA MIKE”: ABUL? 


omer SS en-ui. © 
' «"*“gnascor,nascor,’ “52 snes 
janitas, part. γενίτης, igo “genitus’ >)" Ag. kind! vent. 


jatas, part. si sta / gnatus, ‘natus. 
jati (gens) - °° gnatio, natio. τὴρύενσαι 
janas (vir, -γένῆς } ‘Wligena, 0%! ΡΣ δ oodonD 
homo) πο 99 ΑἸ 6 a ict 

γένος, ne?” 'venus, gens Goth. kin-e(kind). 

γεννάω genero. —- 
janitri γενετήρ, m. —- genitor. 
janitri γενέτειρα, f. ποι ΙΧ." wee ae 
μά 7 spo (oT9biy) ΠΣ ἰδίῃ, Quen’! 

, (quean). ΄ 

)άπί (ᾳχοῦ) yoy, f . : SOS Goth. quens | 


ΓΖ (queen). 
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‘Sanserit. scare. Gréeksnten στον Latin. ... hid ey Gothies ap git 


janakas (gens MSY «MLD τος ἃ AS» eynig (king)i 


tor) τοῦ von Ὁ vor te) Dos τ Laie 
— gpg rae @eny «εἴ of ms-g .9x024 mot seaeda 
trix) s4 vd Ὁ οἷα! Vv mtot oitrianae-sias {7 mot 
janman (rig) IOs at peers αι fgenmen, hen εἰ hae 
58 crooin) bars αι 4 «ποτὲ 9199 Π 09 ΠΧ Θ ons 


There seems. te be. only: one: dittle- jeibeacin ἢ im: hee whl 
tablet that is,;L-for Nuin cild;child.:c But this change from 
Sanscrit Nito L of: another cognate language is very common ἢ 
δε. Sanscriantaras, Lat: alter; Sanser. anyas; Lat.xalius. 30! 
{Ὁ 1045. acvery remarkable facty:and shows the|intimate) glossa- 
rial connection still existing) between, Sanscrit and: English) that 
both haye-the two. forms of jani(mulier; quean)»and-jani (εἶχον, 
queen). ΕΗ Greek has: only one of. them! jani (Gr. γυνή! "θὰ 
Katimrnonecicriey jal iocted .iorhol ; (61-Ὁ16}}} ei-tie4etms Sted 
eutGens) and-natio, arervery different forms,:andi yeb they are 
etymologieally the same.» Gent+is: follows the form ofthe:regi- 
dar Sanserit participle janitas (genitus)y;'natio that of:thereon- 


tracted part. jdtas — jantas,or jnatas (of English work>and 
wRought). «The Sanserit) threw-off:the liquid) Ν᾿ ἐμ Latin | 
-droppeds:as it often dees ithe: initiah πηρομεϑῇ Both: produced : 
theivowel:ads τὸ boost eaidt ys rsd odt yd boowmi— 


Sanserit jam;:(axor, in mile δὲ r. janjveorresponds; by its 
change from /N.to Μ; το: Greek γαρέω; to takeya wife §. γαμέξ τῆς, 
της @-husbandi;-yapoc; Τα: camer" ἄγος τ, and Gothic: quan (51) 
of dat. hom-ol); See Groom: amos to 5901 εἰ od A koa Ce Se 
oie Queiie, :Clonitne+BiolordanmjirBiot sowei* Queme, δὲ; 
please,;to delight; ἐοτιοοπίοπίς- tol fits Germ: quemany AS. 
eweman. jo The Germ,.quemen; Wachter dérivés from Komnién, 
to come, to become, to be-convenient or agréeable,- and: hence 
-to. please.” 5,Goth)quiman,/ tdccome: |} Its rather: eurious:that 
the, old Griginal: form should have aderived signification; ‘while 

ithe new ‘form -has) taken) the original méanmgi is Batiwe find 
this te be the,case im others instancessie: ps Queen is; thexeldest 
form in the former set of words ; .@ifd; the latest formation of 
the whole, comesinearest of :albtocthe signification ofthe root ; 
-Churnseems to haye taken the meaning of thedldtoot ;>Quern, 
othe,old ferm, ; has aoderived meaning. «Bopp ;>Gloss.-s. ¥<com- 
(pares: also Lat, vento ἔν gvenio,: Sans. gam,of. gvame)) Thisvis a 
very good conjecture ; for as) Novis: the: weakened» βου οὗ, 
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the changéefrom M to Nis very natural.’ Compare’ es g::the 
Min the declensions, as Sanscr. imam yam, Lat. eum quem, 
Engl. him whom, and Gr. τὸν ὅν, Mhg. den wen. The ‘other 
change from Sanser. g-am to Lat. v-enio, or‘rather the change 
from the ante-Sanscritic form GV into G, by Sanscrit dropping 
V, and into’ Voby' Latin dropping G, is confirmed by the follow- 
ing examples, collected from Bopp and Grimm: Sanser. jas 
(ledere;:occidere,spernere), Latyvasto!(gvasto);'jiv (vivere), 
Lat. vivoi(gvivo)$ pri} gar \(sonare), ‘Lat. ver-bum (everbum), 
Engl. wor-di(ver-bum;: wor-d:;-bar-ba, bear+d)} ghas (edere), 
Lat. vescor (gveseor); .grishti (poreus); [Lat:verres' (gvers-es’ 
ghrish (terere);\Lati verro-(gvers-o0); glisnw (fatigatusy lassus), 
Liat. lassusi(glassus)y yhip-aydmi! (fatigo)) Lat. labor(glabor); 
grabh (prehendere);\Lat:''rapio'(grapio);charit (viridis), Lat. 
viridis (hviridis);; kam; ‘Lat.camo (eamo) ;! kriti, ΚΕΡῚ (actio), 
Lat. ars, art-is (kart-is); krimi, karmi, Lat. vermis(cvermis); 
kldnta'\(defatigatus);"Lat.clentus (clentus).):s‘vo-tra: (s‘ortra, 
the hearer, «the! ear); hat,! auriso(cauris);- chil (vestire), Hat. 
celare:and velare sojagri, wirchatovigilare) (evigil }" an 
(yexelp@) 3" giri! (mons), τὶ ὄρος: (γόρος)»: - 4610 στρα bolowe! 
08) Quern, Corn; Ομ ρη.:-- οἴῃ; quairnus, kaurn. ( ‘Riche 
‘sony Dicts sii v. ‘Querne,'s. any thingamill;' 8. millstone 
—turned by the hand. Any thing turned or churned) from 
“AS. cyrrang;-tooturn., See Queer.” And)under ‘Queer’ I 
find:“* A.Sweweorne is past:part.:of cyrran, ge-¢yrran, to ‘turn, 
vertere, reverteré, pervertere;, ands cyr'(7. δ perhaps queer) ‘is 
perversus.” This idea of connecting Queer‘with-A‘S, eyrran, 
‘Mhg. kehren, is very ingenious.’ A derivative of Mhe\)kehren 
ds/ver-kehr-t, which has'the same! meaning as: A.S. eyr, queer. 
‘This: Queenis thevfullest|and most:ancient) form of the'root, 
othoughats signification isiofia later date. . Sanser. jri, 6115 in- 
stead off jvar;iasform! that«probably:existed:imthe oldest’ stage 
of the Sanscrit or im the ante-Sanscritit: languages: ' The! eausa- 
‘tive voice: jrindnmi:(facio: ut: conteratur),:connects'‘Churn with 
Quern}) partyjirna<(contritus)-thatowhich is. groutid), answers 


toto: @onn;Kernis! Sdée Οὐ. : ebiow to 195. tonrrot oft ni orto} 


joodrésignifies!notionly “‘tocbe ground,” «butzalsoo“ to ‘be con- 
ssumed, torbé done; to :grow-old.”) ‘Part. pref. jaran (senescere, 
isenx), is "αὐ  γέρῳγς τη. ; ,απά του: jaras (senetus), ‘Gr. ζῆρας! ἢ 

: Bopp’ adds,: Lat. ve-ger; “ita αὐ δ sit: ΗΝ ΘΑ ad adhi 
or ati retulerim; -ejecté consonante.”)) >) 
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το Sanser. churn, “to-break, to grind,” a denominative: of chir- 
na, dust,” is almost the very same in form and «meaning as 
Engl. to‘churn ; ‘but they are only connected through ἐγ, 

‘4: Quick, kick, wick.—Goth. qviv-s. The Gothic surpasses 
in this case all the other sisters, even the oldest and most perfect 
of them, in purity and completeness of form.» The Sanscrit' has 
only J—anlaut; the Latin only V—anlaut; the Gothic has 
QV. The second radical consonant is) V)(jiV) ; Sanscritand 
Gothie have it. Latin. begins to change it into ΟἹ as’ ViVo, 
vie-si, ‘The younger sisters of the Gothie do this also, as Norse 
qvik-r, &c..\\The Greek has the most: polished ‘and corrupted 
forms of it in {Fow, Caw (.GFaw);/clzeci ‘This last.form is' one 
with Lat. vie-us, and A.8.-vic, wie (habitatio, a:dwelling-place), 
Engl. wick,? wich, ‘still ‘existing as termination’ of: nner towns 
and villages, the'same as -ham, af gat 

The A.S..forms evie and ‘cue, correspond to. Bhel. aiden and 
kick.» The) primitive meaning: of kiek, 15. to be ee 4 to act 
quickly, to be lively, to‘act in a'lively manner. (orshaed 
5. Cow=Greek and Latin have B nein af, IG3za ihads 
nom: '-gaus; τ. βοῦς, Latiibos: .Ivam inclined to/think«that . 
βοῦς and ‘dos ‘are the older forms ; for'it seems to ‘me ‘thatthe 
interchange of mutes follows the order ‘of their classes, thatis, 
labials will more easily change into’ gutturals; gutturals into 
dentals; than vice versa. Thus 6. g. Greek βαρύς has the'original 
initial labial, instead of the guttural m Sanser, gurw, ‘Lat. gra- 
vis; Gr. βῆναι and Sanser. σά (ire); Sanscr. paktas is the older 
form of Lat. coctus: Again, the guttural beginning in Typ az, 
is the older form ‘of the dental ‘beginning ino Δήμητην, γῆμος 
(Sanscr. jan, cf. jati natio) has changed into-dyjuoc γι] ἄσχω 
(Sanser.) jné)- into διδάσκω: ‘The Greek has γεοῦς: ings of 
its own β' οὖς in Paka,’ gen Γά-χαχτος; 1. eeow' milk tool 
τ 6.0 Know, Can.—The most ancient form. of the word is rh 
πᾶς ‘the latest is Modern High German’ kann. Both are’ ‘pre- 
served in the two English words given. «The pronunciation of 
know may well explain’ how easily gutturals are dropped at the 
beginning of words, particularly before consonants, πὶ English 
always before N in pronunciation, as Knot, Knee; &e:)'* Latin, 
as we have'seen already, is much inclined''to doit) A strict 
English orthographer will allow neither'k nor w to be written 
in know, but will have the!simple form NO. °'That is’ the 
very form we find in Sanserit; Greek and Latin, whenever the 


πές 
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initial, guttural of the,root had obeen-dropped in pronunciation. 
Full forms )in Sanscrit »,jnd (te know), jnina (knowledge, 
science) ; ἀη. Gr. ὑγνῶμιν: γνῶσις, γηνώσχωῳ 5 in. Lat. co-gnoseo, 
-i-gnoseo, gnarus,, i-gnoro (Bopp: s.'v. fortasse Gloria.e gnoria, 
ef) Sanser. anyas.and» Lat. alius).)-\ Forms without:the initial 
guttural, in Sanscrit:.néman f.,jnéman (name); /in Lat: nomen 
fiignomen, nosco;f. gnosco ;, Gr. vosw ἔν yodm,. νοῦς f. vie, 
Gryopa£, ηνόμα OF yvap 

οὐδ Grimm (History of the: Genie pea p» 153,) das 
antiAetive Name; Nomen, &c. fromthe verbs know, gnosco; ὦσι; 


but;says, that [68 Gothic namo.is derived) from niman (to take, 


to receive),)so evétty other,word signifying.“ name,” is derived 
from,a.yerb signifying | ‘sto take, to receive, to-accept.” | For 
¢ Nameis:das wasiman:nimmt, zur gabe empfingt.”») The fol- 
lowing is his list of words, in proof of his: assertion: “Goth. 
nam6, πο; ΠΡ... Old Sax. namo,;;m.;:A.$. nama, ma; Norse. 
nafn, nigi;Swed. namn ;: Dani .nayn,:from niman; (eapere, : pre- 
hendere) ; Slav. imja. Pol, imig ς Bohem. »gmé (gen. .gmene), 
and:gmenn, 'from-imu (eapio)); Inf. | jati;:imati, gimati; Litth. 
immau(capio) > Lett, iemmu, niemmu, has no.such:substantive 
signifying Name ; but Pruss. has imma.(capio),and,emnes (no- 
men): .The/last form :may be: compared ᾿νε Οὐ, ὄνομα; Ir. 
ainm; ainim; Wel. enw; Goth. namo with Lat: nomen, It, nome, 
Fr, nom, Ηρ. ΠΟΙΆ το, Sanscr.. nédmdn, Ossetonom,: Finn: nimi, 
Est. nimmi, Ranp. namm and nabma, ape _ cf. ais nazwa, 
‘denomination’ 

7. Knee. Another ae example of the: sesetchiriky ἈΕῚ 
which ἐπ process of;\softening::and polishing ancient words 
goes on. - Sanser: yanw; in Greek and. Latin the vowel is:shor- 


tened,:y6vv; φημ. In,Gothic the shortsvowel: is dropped alto- 


gether, kniw\;,in, English..eyen.\the, initial .guttural hasbeen 
dropped, inee(knee).,;; Sanserit,,,Greek, and Latin have lost the 
root.of thisisubstantive ;;it.is found»in) the -ancient Egyptian 
kna (flectere), καθ (a bending of the arm), kneb, keneb (knee) ; 
Kopt:,.sino;|sne (flectere).,||-See,Sehwartze, | Comparison: ‘of 
Ancient Egyptian and Koptic Words, in, Chév. Bunsen’s igyp- 
tens| Stelle;in.der\ Weligeschichte; vols L.ipi 599. 

18. -Choose.—Pott,,as quoted by Bopp, sev. considers the pri- 


«mnitive meaning of gush, to.be,, to taste, to like,. Fr. goiter ; Gr. 


γεύῳ, to. give oneva taste of, yevouat; to,taste,; υγεῦσις, s.f.; Lat. 


. gustare; (Goth. kiusan ; Fr, choisir..,, Thus, French godter:and 
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choisir have not two different roots, but are merely two different 
forms of one and the same root; the one imported by the Ro- 
mans, the other by the Franks. In respect to Lat. gus-tus, 
Bopp adds, “ nisi hoc pertinet ad ghas (edere).” See Guest. 


II. H—Anlaut.—This sound has a twofold character in Eng- 
lish ; it may beeither vocal beginning of the guttural’ series, or 
guttural aspirate (= kh, gh, h, or y). Τὴ ‘its’ former character 
it does not follow the law of the mutes, ‘but'that of the sibilants 
and liquids’; it'does not change then ster Sanserit to English, 
as :— 


Tage H—Anlaut and Sanscrit Η (spirans). 


English. Seed gor erty ager and Modern 
Heave ha (deserere),Caus:*heafjan* . hafan, — hefjan ; 
hapaydmi “cheben. 


Heart hrid, hard (cor); Gr. heort ; »\Goth: .herza ;» Herz. 
xapdiais Lat. cor, ‘hairto tob nell oi 
cord-is sisteb) : 

Horse hresh (hinnire); Gr. hors #)%. .©hros 7 Ross. 
χρέμω, χρεμίζω, χρε- i 
pew, χρεμετίζω, id. 
cf. Nag from neigh, * 

4. τ. 

Hill hul (tegere) ef. chil 
(vestire, tegere) 5 
Lat. collis, ef. Mhg. 

Berg (mons) from 
bergen (celare, te- 
gere). ~ 

Hit -his'(ferire, pulsare), 
ef. Scr. has-tas/° 
(manus). nso} ‘eusat shes 

Hint ‘han ¢ferire, pulsare) "oo (rf .19 (207109) ΒΥΘΎΒΗ Gove 
ef:hand : han(hint) (918102) 

: 2 Servhastas : hiss (097 ISO ΠΟΘ) qitex 
(pulsare). 


In its character as aspirate of K, it loses like K its sound be- 
fore N and other consonants, yet without being written as K is, 
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e. g. knee f; nee,. but. rook, loaf f. hrook; hloaf, AsSshroc, hlaf. 
examples with Sanserit, Greek, aod Latin: 


᾿ English H—Anlaut aeabpail.i 


3 Ancient and Modern 
sate eee ie λει Baret High German. 
Ear . Srotanide, « oo ary Goth,,auso\ ora; Obr. 
1SstoOR _ Gr. οὖς; ρα autis, τ - " ἡ ᾿ : 

κατ; Suns ur audire.)) ::¢-: val ost wo! er 290 ti 
Leany, 5τὶ, (ire, .with, prep. blionan;.,, 1.0... -» hlinjan 3 Jehnen. 


sam, se inclinare) ; 
Gr. χλίνω ; Lat. in- 
—— Ποῖα 
Loaf . $s ra (ὐθέες. caus. , hl, Goth. hlaifs hlaib pera 
eonous'rapaydmi) 
Loud). ruta {auditus) r..hlud, ef. bela hhit,} laut 
sru(audire); Gr. _ listen. 
το χλυτός, ἢ, ov Cloud) τ: D bied δα tise 
Lame klam (defatigari); lam ot lamGolahm. 
klénta (defatiga- bri 
tus), Lat. lentus 
= clentus cf. clau- 
dus; Gr. χάμνω. ᾽ waa 
Name ndéman — jndman, r. nama ;/Goth:,Namio%;, Name. 
jnd (to know); Lat. namo 
nomen ; Gr. ὄ-νομα. ἡ ; Π 
Neigh hve (vocare) cf. Nag: hnegan(innite pote wiehern. 


Υ. hve:: horse: hresh; ) hs 
Lat. hinnire; Sans. not (atom) 219d 
hesh. yorod 
Ram yv.ksham (tolerare, per- Schencnace (to Mhd. >hemmen, 
ferre) impede, .-to., remmen. 


stop.) )-«s) 
- Rook krus’ (clamare) . hroc. 


Raven kérava (corvus) ef. ru hrefn, hrem, dine hram ; | 


(sonare.) cid aed = boRabe. 
Warp, kship (conjicere) weorpan, wer-,werfan; werfen. 
wrap pan, f. hweor-, 
pan. 


Wide. s ita (cretuaiamplns) wit, f,, hwid,, ... wit.;,.weit. 
2,)S'vi,(erescere.)) 
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In Wick and Waste an initial K hasbeen dropped.” = *" 


English. Sanserit. Anglo-Saxon. iAteient and Mo- 
Wick (habi- jiv(vivere), Lat. vivo, wie 2-9 wich ; aol 
tatio—ham) vic-si; vicus. Gr. Tito mice 


See Quick. οἶχος 


Waste jas (ledere, occidere, West, westan wuost ; δι." 


spernere) = jvas ; 

Lat.vastare=gvas-) cide silad 
tare; It. guastare;; 

Fr. gater 


Ridge is derived from) Bridge, | but has preserved the original 
meaning; Sanser. prishtha, (dorsum); A.S. hryge;» hrycee, 
bryeg; Hg. hrucki, brugge, brucca; Riicken age Beigke 
(bridge). 

The CV or QU—Anlaut has tao a ὑλλιο εις A aspisate 
HV, HW, written WH. It points, like-QU, to a language 
older than Sanscrit; Lat. QU generally RAFT ARO a with A.S, 
HW or Engl. WH. 


(a.) English H—Anlaut and Sanserit Κα. 


English. Sanscrit. vow Anglo-Saxon.. ;, i Seal Goran V7 
Hut kuti (casa), τ. Καὶ ς εὐ Thatta; Hiitte. 
(ealefacere); Lat: wand sei she Mas: rod W 

casa ? cspapinn iis 

Hell ΚΑῚ (demon impie- helle ; Goth!” ‘hella’; pin sci 
tatis) halja _ ἦρι ὰ 

Hire Κυί (émere)’™ ‘2° ‘hyran, hyriah’’ Mae” ' Provine. 

P heuern. 

Help _ klrip (instruere, effi- helpan ; Goth. helfan ; helfen. 

cere) ‘hilpan ©)! Bc: nr 


Head kapdla (cranium); heafod; Goth. “haubit ; Haupt. 
Lat. caput; G. haubith | 

Hunger kanksh (desiderare) hunger; Goth. hunger; Hunger. 
ef. kshudh (esu- huggrjan(esu- 
rire) LS eee 


“ 
᾿ 


—— 
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‘English. joy) Samserite 5) (ei) Anglo-Saxons |, a eek Gaia 
Hair _ kes’a (coma), kes’a~ haer, heare, her hdr; Haar. 
| ra» (juba Teonis) ; 
Lat. cxsaries, cir- vided iCoteven γῆ 
rus, crinis; Gr. 
se 


In a few instances English H—Anlaut answers to Sanscrit ksh. 


Home kshamé, kshmd4 ham, hem’(ha~‘haim; heim, Hei- 
(terra); Gr. ya- bitatio);:Goth):’ math 
pat, yapa-Ce, ya- ham, s. ἃ cov- 


μά-ϑεν ering 
Heath, ©kshetra (campus) heth ; Goth. » Haide, — 
asamp | Βαϊ μὴ 2 


— soma’ in WH ie H W) and Sanscrit ss 


᾿ Rains and a 
English )  Sanserit. - Mago δέ, High German. 


πο καὶ; Κά, kim, interr.; hwa (quis) |” hwer, wer. 
Lat. -quis, que, | Θ᾽ 
quid; ΟΥ. χοῖος, and 
“ποῖός, Gov >” i, 

What __ kad, kat (quid) 

Where... kva (ubi); Lat. qua, hwar ; Goth: “hwar; wo. 


yort .-quo; Gr. ποῦ hyar 
When Καᾶά; Lat. quando; hwan νος ohwenne; wann, 
Gr.'\(x6te) dts. wenn. 


Whence , kutas (unde), ἢ ἣ 
Whither kutra (ubi) ‘ hwider. hwara; wohin. 
Whether katara (uter);.Gr. χό- hweether, Goth. 2 
τερος, πότερος; Lat.  hvathar. 
_uter 
Which kidris’a(qualis); Lak hvi-le, Goth. Seatiih: Ἐξ νὸς 
(ΒΚ). . qualis; Gr, χηλίχος, -. hveleiks., 


πηλίχος 
Whole, kevala (totus), sarva, hal, Goth. hails hail: heil (sa- 
ef. hail ...id,;, Lat, salvus ; τ 4-nus, salvus,) 
Gr. Go 
Whine _ kvan (sonare, susur-..wanian Mhg. weinen 


rare) (weep). 
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English. Sanscrit. | Anglo-Baspi ἀπ ἐν" Modern 


While, 5. kala (tempus τ Gr. + hwile,., Goth. hwila ; weil 
xdipoc, 6; Lat. ca- hveila 
lends, i.e. qui tem- Ἢ 
‘pus dat Bopp, Savi 9 (91998) 02 tod W 


TER 


b. English H—Anlaut and yc ston CH. oH 


᾿ English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon.) °~ Ancient a Moint 
Hurry char (ire, incedere) : . 
Lat. curro (scurry 
=scouringly, Rich- 
ardson, Dict.); to 


scour, scar, shear aga YY 
=Sanscr. chhur. 
Hurry-scurry, San. ν ova 
char-chhur, ΟΣ lod W 


; charnta-chhurnta. 
Helm, chil (vestire, tegere) helan (celare, hilon (celare) ; ; 
hel-met οὗ hul (tegere) tegere), Goth. Helm — 
huljan 
Hand chan, han (leedere, ‘hand, Goth.” yr Hand. 
ferire) ; handus 
Heap chi (colligere,) Caus. hype, heape ig nif (cumulus); 
chap-agdmi - “Haufe. 
Hate, v.s. chand (irasci) ef.kad hatan . πᾶζδῃ; hassen. 
(terreri); Gr. χήδω, ᾿ : 
I cause care; Lat. 
odi, I hate 
Hop, v...chup,chap(semovere); hoppan hiipfen. 
Gr, κουφίζειν ἅλμα, Wie 
tomakealightleap — 
Wheel _chall (semovere, va- hyeogul. 
cillare); Lat. va- 
cillare ; Gr. χυλ-ίν- 
διῶ, Fut κολούδί; δος. <volodins ita ido exeogas wh? 
roll Si τ τὴ ὑχρι 


riod 


(Fie Η 


2 ὑπὸ ῖ 


ποι ϑταύτοοπε πῶ δὲ 
OEY % «οἰοἰπ αβίαβοη 


aul 2saxa0 
uv 


t 
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ae ¢. Ὕ English “H— Anlaut and Sanscrit δ΄. 


χύων, gen. χυγός : i 


Lat. canis. 


ere hay eee) eye 4) slow 
English. Sanserit. Anglo-Saxon. Ὁ ἐς 
_ Whet 50 (acuere); 58.118, ᾿νγοέζ οὗ is) hwezjan; wet- 
sata (acutus) zen. 
Hone s‘ana(ahone), 7.8105 «iui — 
Lat. a-cuo, a-cu- 
oe “tas; cos, gen..cotis: tiroecus 
(a hone, whet- Pie ees 4 
stone); Gr. ἀ-χή, we 
Gg axon, (@ eg ἢ πππρῶν 
hone.) eet 
White _ s‘veta (albus) hwit ; ie Goth: “hiwiz ; ; weiss. 
hyeits. sik 
Hail.® See s'iva (felix) hal, heel ; Goth. ‘hail, (salvus, 
Whole hail _sanus); Heil 
_ <salus.) - 
Horn, sringa (cornu), ef. horn ; ‘Goth. horn; Horn, cf. 
{ SISL9 : : 
ae siras (caput.) haurn, Hirn, (cere- 
Ai5calod | Ἐν 
Hart (a Gr, Ζέρας, gens χέρᾷτ. heort,, heorot,, hirz; Hirse’ h. 
_— ac, cf. κάρα, τὸ (ca- (Gr. ἐχερατ-.) 
mimal nimal) put), χράνιον,, χάρη- ΕΞ ΩΣΣ 
νον, &e.; Lat. cor- 
Ea a BU: ¢ ef. cervix, cere- ας Ἦ 
ΠΗ “brum, crista, cer- . 
vus. 4 3 
Hemp s‘arfa,n.; Gr. xawa- henep A hhanaf; Hanf. 
Bes, Lat. cannabis, Se Oo 
Hoof gs apha (ungula equi) hér Ἢ “at “huof: Hof. 
Hound svan (canis); Gr. hunde ; {Goth., _ hunt ; Hund. 


un fod 
By oa Σ 1561} 


σδιι 


8. In a poem of the Latin Anthologia, 
inscribed De Conviviis Barbaricis, there 
is an incomprehensible beginning with 
Gothic words, as: Inter eils gotticum 
seapiamatziaia, ke. Grimm, History of 
the Germ. Language, p. 454, gives the 
verses thus : 


Vil. 


Vi-AOX ot) > OTB LS 
Inter hails goticum skapjam atazja jah 
drigkam 


Non audet quisquam dignos educere 
versus. 
The meaning of the Gothic sentence he 
renders by the Latin words: paremus 
pocula et bibamus. 
E 
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English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. Apel i Ge ie 
Hundred s‘ata(centum); Gr. hund. . _hynterit ; hun- 

&-xat-6v; Lat. cen- derte δε λ Ὦ 

tum. 

Hare —_ s'as‘a (lepus) hara . : haso; Ηδβθ.. 
Hang 5΄8]] (adherere) hangan,hangjan hahan, hangen; 
hingen. 

Hot s’vad, s'vand (album het . : heiz ; heiss. 


esse, splendere.) 
Hear.See s’ru (audire) s'ro-tra hyran; Goth. hérjan; héren. 
Ear. (ear); Gr. χλύω. hausjan. ; 


(d.) English H— Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but the 
Tenues K, CH, δ', or the Spirans H. 


‘ ; Ancient and Modern 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High G TF 
Hew  chho(findere,abscin- heaven : hauan; hauen, 


dere;) Gr. xetw (to 
sever, to split) 
Hide chhad (tegere); Lat. hyd, hyde . hut; Haut. 
cutis, 5. skin, s-cu- 
tum? Gr. χεύϑω, 


to hide, to conceal, 
σ-χῦτος, 5. hide ? 
Heed ; chhud (tegere) . hedan (eavere, huotjan (custo- 
Hat curare) dire) ; hiten. 
Hut 5. (heed, 
hat.) . 
Hard jaraté (durus) . hard; οί. hart. 


hardus 


English H— Anlaut corresponding with Sanscrit 
Spirans H~ in 7 examples. 
K (πη) η28 
Tones} CH eee 
8 Leg 


Aspirate CHH ... 8. 
Medie J... 8 


that is, among 64 examples, there are 51 which confirm Grimm’s 


Ἃ 


Se ee δέῶω “ΝΜ ΚῃᾳῃΓ.Ν 
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at eae 


law, viz. that Gothic aspirate answers to classic tenues, Gothic 
H to Greek K and Roman, C; or as our case is, that English 
H answers to the Sanscrit tenues K, CH, and S’. 

3. G— Anlaut.—Rask, in his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, trans- 
lated by Mr, Thorpe, says, p. 12: “ G sounds as in Icelandic ; 
1. hard before a, 0, u, as gan, to go; 2. before e, i, y, as the 
Italian ghi, or as g in give; as geald, paid, requited ; georne, 
willingly, fain, (in Ital. orthog. ghiorne); gifan, to give.” No 
English grammarian, as far as I know, has stated any difference 
between g in go, and g in give; for the whole practice would be 
against it. Besides this, if A.S. G— Anlaut had really had before 
6, i, y a softer sound than before a, ο, u, that G would have 
changed into 1 (=dsh) at the time when C changed into CH 


‘(= tsh), as A.S. cild (1114) into Child. There are yet several 


examples where A.S. G has been softened into English, but to 
Y, not to J; and, with the exception of one example, not in 
words where G is followed by e, i, 0, but on the contrary, by a, 
as, Yawn, which contains the root of the words Gander, Goose. 
The Greek shows best the connection: yatvw, to gape, to yawn, 
perf. χέ-χην-α, 6, ἣ χήν, gander, goose. Gr. χαίνω 15 a derivative 
of χα-ίνω, χά-σχω ; Lat. hi-o, hi-sco; Sanser. hd (recedere.) 
Yellow is the exception ; for the corresponding Anglo-Saxon, 

German, and Latin words have G followed by e ori; A.S. geo- 
leve; Ahg. gelo, gelaw; Mhg. gelb;, Lat. gilvus;.but Sanscr. 
gaura; Gr. χλωρός, cf. χολή, f.. See Gall... Yard.is derived from 
Gard-en ; . Yell from Gale; A.S. gelan (canere); Lat. gallus 
(ef. A.S. han (gallus) and Lat. can-ere.) 

_As to the character of G, the place it takes in the system of 
the mutes, and its disinclination to pass into K or any other te- 
nuis ;—all this has. been glanced at already. 


(a.) English G— Anlaut and Sanscrit G or J. 


Ancient and Modern 


English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High Ge : 


Go ga (ire) %. ° gan, gangan =§gén, gangen ; 
gehn, 
Gang jangam, id.; be-gin Goth. gaggan Gang. 
See Come (ad-ire), Gr. Piva, 
βίβημι, [cf.Sans. gaus 
and Gr. βοῦς,] βαίνω, 
gam (ire,/venire) © 
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English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. — oh Ge Modern 
Greedy gridh (appetere) gri_ gredig (gu-. gratag, giri; gier~ 
(gar, gvar; Lat. losus),Goth. — ig, Gier, s. 
gvorare, vorare) gredon(esu- 


rire) 
Gore ef. gara (venenum). islz) 
Gale gri (sonum edere); galan(canere) nahti-gala; nach- 
(nightin- Lat. gallus, garrio; tigall; Mhd. 
gale). | Gr.yypdw (tosound, girren. 
See Cry, to low) γῆρυς; ἢ 
Crow, voice, Sanscr. gir 
Yell (vox) 
Grunt Lat. grunnio, cf. Scr. grunan, gra- grinan (mutire), 
krand (ejulare) nian (ge- _ grunzian; grei- 
mere) nen, grinzen, 
grunzen. 


Gold jvalita (flagrans; gold, Goth. gold; Gold. 
SeeGall, splendor)cf.gaura  gulth 
Yellow (flavus); Lat. au- 

rum, ἢ, gaurum. 


Grimm. 
Groom jana (vir, homo), OldSax.guma gomo, brutigomo; 
(bride- jam, indeel. (vir, homo,) Brautigam. — 
groom) brydguma 


Girl gauri (puella) . Girl—gaurila—Bopp. ry 
Glow _ jval (lammare, fla-- glovan . glojan ; glihen. . 
See Coal _ grare) ᾿ 
Grind τί (conteri), Caus. grindan(con- ὁ 
SeeQuirn jrindmi terere). 
Gras gras (vorare) Lat. 

_gramen f, gras- 


men. Bopp. ape i 
Gape jabh (oscitare) Ξ : ; kaphen ;, ffen. 
(b.) English G— Anlaut and Sanscrit Hi ~— °°"? 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon, Gene lowe 
Gander, hansa, m. hansi, f.; gandra, gos— ganso,gans; Gan- 


Goose Gr. χήν, Cc. χαίνω, ;  serich, Gans. 
SeeYawn to gape; Lat. an- ; i tein) 
ser, τῇ. f. hanser 
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Gris-ly hrish (horrere) ; Lat. 
horrere, f. horsere, 
as: hinnire (ser. 
hesh) f. hisnire 


Glad hlid (gaudere); Gr. 
γηϑέω (to rejoice), 
γῆϑος ὃ Lat. gau- 

deo ? 

Garden πάτα (sertum); Lat. 


SeeYard hortus, m.; Gr. 
χόρτος, m. a yard 


Gall. See hari (viridis); Gr. 
Yellow χολή, f. bile, yAwp- 
6¢, a, ov, green ; Lat. 
fel, n. gall, yellow 
bile, flavus, a, um, 
yellow, gilvus, a, 

um, pale yellow 


Ancient and Modern 
High German. 


gruslih; graus- 
lich. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


grislic 


glade, gled  glat, glanz(splen- 
dor); glat, Glat- 
te, Glanz. 


geard (area); garto; Garten. 
Goth. aurti- 
gards (orch- 
ard) 


gealla galla; Galle. 


(c.) English G—. Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but 


G or H. 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. aenich Cae 
Good sudh(purificari) géd;Goth.goth σόϊ; gut. 
God s'udhras(purus); Gr. God; Goth. Got; Gott. 
χαϑαρός, a, ον, pure, Gud, Guth 
χαϑαίρω, to purify 
Grow 5. vi (crescere) grovan (vires- grojan; grinen. 
cere) 
Green— svuna, part. pass. grene; Norse groni; griin. 
grow- gréinn 
ing, ef. 


Great = -s‘yita, part. (amplus, great 


grown. . latus); Lat.cretus, 
eresco? ef. Sanscr. 

s'vas = Lat. cras 
Grits’ . kshud (frangere, con- 


Grist, cf. terere); Gr. χριϑὴ, 


f. and Mhg. Gerste 


.groz; gross. 


grut(far), grit- gruzi; Griitze. 
ta (furfur), 
“gryt'(pollis) 
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English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. Ano at aouere 

(barley); Lat. hor- 
deum, n. id, 

Gut chut (stillare, effun- geotan (effun- giuzan; giessen. 
dere) dere); Goth. 

giutan 

Goat chhaga (caper, οἂρ- gat, gete (hir-, geizi | Ceapra)s 

ra); Latjhoedus,m....cus),. Geiss. . 


Guest ghas. (edere); Gr. gest; ..Goth, | ores: Gast, 
yaotyp,c.;Lat.hos-,. -gast | οἱ fio. 
pit-(hospes), Bopp 
S.v.quicibum petit , 

Give dé (dare); Gr, δίδωμι gifan ; Goth. “geban ; er 
(G=D, as Pyyymp,. giban pirat oo 
and Δημήτηρ); Lat, 6 troy ads να δ πῆς ao 
do. 


The following table shows the results of. our comparisons. | 
Eng. G— Anlaut corresponds withteneer ἥν or Jin 15 examples. 


va» Aspirate,-) CHH . og Ay ali 
ΠΣ comedy tfc 
Ss’ eon aose 
pil AEP UCR (δ 04020) ohn ἰδ 
jot, Ν 1 ἷ ΩΣ 
LY OE | 


ἘΜ 
1 ΠΡΙ͂ΒΘΕΣ 


According to Grimm’ slaw, Goth. ἃ ought” to. answer to. a 
Classic aspirate y or H. Between ‘English and Sanserit we 
haye here only 7 examples that follow the law. More “than 
double that number—15, are stationary Mediz, that is, instead 
of transforming themselves. intd tenues, as the law i is, they shave 
preserved the Sanscrit media. And this I take to be another 
conclusive proof of what I asserted above, namely, that 
MEDIA is not the foundation of the Consonantal System, not ‘the 
first degree, the highest power among the Consonants, aie is 
the very weakest sound, though the most polished and refined ; i 
is the last degree in the development of the mutes. ~ 

ἜΣ ‘GADLER. 
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VI. 
MUSEUM DISNEIANUM: 


Being a Description of a Collection of various Specimens of 
Ancient Art, in the possession of John Disney, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; with Engravings by George’ Measom. Part I. 
London, J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond Street. 1848. 


It may be remembered, that some months ago there appeared 
in the pages of this periodical, a review of the First Part of the 
work whose title stands at the head of this article. It was _ 
then stated by the reviewer, that Mr. Disney contemplated pub- 
lishing, at some future period, a Second Part, containing a de- 
scription of Bronzes and other antiquities, the enumeration of 
which did not enter into the plan of Part I. This period be- 
longs no more to the future, but to the past. ‘The contemplated 
intention became, in the course of last year, a fait accompli; 
and we may now look forward with pleasure to a Third Part, 
embracing the remainder of the collection at the Hyde. 

Before, however, we proceed to enter into any details respect- 
ing the contents of the work before us, we would gladly be per- 
mitted to make some remarks, which, if not immediately sug- 
gested by the subject of this review, still cannot, we think, be 
looked upon as any very flagrant abuse of that privilege, which 
usage has rendered the prescriptive right of all reviewers. In- 
deed, so far is it from our intention to arrogate to ourselves the 
legitimate exercise, much less the abuse, of this right, that we 
confidently assure our readers, that what now follows will be 
but a brief digression, not the sum and substance of the whole ; 
a lingering by the road-side, not a forsaking of the road; and 
that, with a little patience, they will soon be enabled to gain . 
some information respecting the Museum Disneianum, and all 
the treasures it contains. 

It is scarcely surprising that discussions on the beautiful are for 
the most part considered more curious than useful. The most sub- 
tle intellects have been engaged in endeavours to fix the idea, of 
which the word beautiful is the embodiment; but these endeavours 
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seem hitherto to have been made without leading to any tangi- 
ble result.. On the contrary, systems οὗ esthetics have almost 
unanimously: ‘agreed to differ” upon this most important) sub- 
ject, whieh meets the inquirer at the very threshold of zstheti- 
cal studies.:>'Their several authors seem, as they approach this 
point, to forsake the sure ground and: steady gait: of scientifie 
research, and to begin floundering in the shoals and quicksands 
of untutored dilettantism. In all other subjeets; mdeed,-the 
conclusions of science arrest! the attention, if they.domnot gain 
the convictions, of those:who pass current as competent judges 
of the points at'issue. ‘ But here it is quite the reverse. » Your 
connoisseur would repudiate with contempt the notion of sub- 
mitting his judgment to the schooling of any abstraet principles. 
A passport for Rome or Paris, for Munich or for Dresden, is 
for him a sufficient diploma “ ad practicandum :” va lounge’ in 
the Vatican or the Louvre is all the training that he needs. It 
is not long, however, before we discover, that what we may call 
the practical school, presents almost as many discrepancies as 
we have above noticed in the theoretical. The jury can as little 
agree in the one court as in the other, and we fly from the -pa- 
tent taste of the connoisseur, to the abstract reasonings of the 
philosopher, dissatisfied alike with the verdict each pronounce. 
For these reasons, it is not, we repeat, surprising that, not- 
withstanding every work of art involves: conceptions pre-emi+ 
nently abstract, the labours of those who have from time to time 
endeavoured to look through the breathing marble to the spirit 
by which it is animated, should be considered by many as of too 
transcendental a character to be applicable to practical pur- 
poses. And it is at the risk of incurring some of this odium, 
that we are now about to offer some few observations on the 
esthetical view of Art, which have more than once been sug- 
gested to our minds, while turning over the pages of the Mu- 
seum Disneianum. , We feel indeed the Jess apprehensive about 
any charges which maybe brought against us, of enunciating 
. Vague and transcendental theories, because | we are’ firmly: per- 
suaded, that a merely notional acquaintance with the ¢ehef- 
@oeuvres of classical antiquity, is far from sufficient to inform 
the judgment with sound principles, and to: bring the taste to 
its highest state of cultivation. “Something more 15. required 
than the drawing-room faculty of expressing in appropriate lan- 
guage, all the hallowed associations which are ‘awakened in the 


—<a 


owe = ‘« = a : 
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breast, not only of every educated gentleman, but of the hum- 

blest! artizan; as they recallthe-day when the great. creations 

of limner or/of seulptor first met:the eye. This faculty is after 

all little more than of a purely:mechanical order. It:may ‘en- 

able a man, .as we haveisaid; "to! shinetin:a conversazione 1: but 

unless the flame be fedeby fuel ofoavhigher and: nobler quality, 

his taste willisoon become ‘cold: anddead ;‘he! will) be found<to 

possess but the veneer, the laequer, and the paste, not the'solid 

woodj,and gold, and ‘diamond.:'' He may talk) -with simpering 

prettiness about spirit; grace, energyyand the like, but he must 

not be chagrined at being reminded, that if he-stop here; awell- 

trained parrot:might do the same, Neither must this be thought 

a strange) thing; 1015. but:what we find to’ be: the ease in every 

department of knowledge.’ To put: asunder:theory and practice, 
is tortake away the handle from the: blade, the»feather from the 
arrow; the-soul from the body; volition from the limbs: ’The one 
should ever be the handmaid: of the other,—the’one should ever 
guide, support, uphokd-the others) ‘Soin Art there are: many 
general esthetical principles; which have’ altogether substantive 
existence; independent of the:contour of theamarble, or thetint 
upon the canvas,prineiples which are-not:indeed to be found, 

like those of geometry; imany zsthetical Kuchid, in any particu- 

lar'system of any ‘particular oschool: of ithinkers;: but which it 

must:be left:to each individual, ‘either to shape and: fashion ‘in 

his own mind, or to:gather,-as best- he may, ‘from: thé »written 

thoughts of others. On the present occasion, | we donot: pre- 

sume to: hope that the! views held'will meet: with general aceep- 
tation s.we must leave it to Morrison’s:Pills:.and:Holloway’s 

Ointment; ‘to adapt.themselves) to ithe! constitution of every 
individual.” }; We say to each and all of our\readers,\“ Si quid 

novisti rectius istis; Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 

We offer no connected system: of esthetics, (methinks I hear it 

exclaimed, “ Heaven forbid !”) we do: but present. a:few stray 

thoughts: and‘ disjecta: membra);”| and if we are: accused, of 
being dull, we will promise, by way of compensation, to be brief. 

What is the leading: idea of Art in general,and of ‘each de- 

partment in: particular?’ what are the features which the :sevé- 

ral branches hold in;communion ?, what those;which. form, the 

peculiar property: of each,?.-Such are the questions, m connec- 

tion with whick we would now overthrow some errors, and es- 
tablish some truths, 
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In speaking of the leading idea of Art in general, we would; 
in the first place, run full tilt against what we believe to be a 
very general fallacy, which, though it may be said, in a majority 
of eases, to vitiate habits of speech more than habits of thought, 
is, on that account, none the less an error, and to be met by the 
ery, “ Delenda est.” We constantly hear it stated or implied, 
that the excellence of a work of art consists in its resemblance 
to nature. “ How natural!” “So like nature!” are,.as it were, 
stereotyped expressions in the mouths of all who profess to give 
an opinion on works, whether of painting or of sculpture. 
There seems to be a notion that works of art and works of na- 
ture, have in them principles which are, in a great measure, 
identical. We shall presently shew, what meaning must be 
attached to such expressions as these,—what reserve must be 
made, in order to guard them from the absurd and. erroneous 
notion which their literal acceptation is caleulated. to conyey. 
Tn nature there is a teeming fullness of life and energy, a con- 
stant ferment of animated might, a warring and a strife, an .an- 
tagonism between conflicting powers and elements, a richness 
of alternating phenomena and events, athousand shoots nipped 
in the bud, a thousand more springing into life, destruction and 
desolation blighting the seed and marring the increase, the 
clouds dropping fatness and hail alike, the breeze succeeded by 
the hurricane, the calmest stillness broken by the thunder-clap, 
—in a word, life and death, good and bad, fair and foul, all 
going hand in hand, all claiming and exercising alike their 
privilege, of severally adorning and despoiling the face of na- 
ture. Now, can any thing be more opposed to all this, than 
the harmony and repose which are 80. peculiarly the attributes 
of Art? and in what sense can the constitutional language aboye 
alluded to, be redeemed from the charge which has been brought 
against it? This let Goethe answer; and, most assuredly, ino 
man is better qualified for the task. To say nothing of the 
value which must ever be attached to the opinions of a master- 
mind, on whatever subject they be expressed, in this ease the 
value is greatly enhanced by the fact, that the author of Faust 
devoted his attention most especially to the subject of Art in 
general, and ofits several branches in particular. Pages upon 
pages of his writings on these subjects we find teeming with the 
warmest enthusiasm on the one hand, and with the profound- 
est discernment on the other. And now listen to what he 
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says, on the connection between art and nature. ‘The passage 
is taken from an imaginary dialogue, entitled “ Uber Wahrrheit 
und Wahrscheinlichkeit in der Kunst,” and inserted in his Pro- 
pylien. (See Goethe’s Saemmtliche Werke. Paris, 1840. Vol. 
IV. Ap ge ) 


alabaieii — Tt is only to an ignoramus, you say, that a work of 
art can have the appearance of a°work of nature ?” 

- Artist.—‘ Certainly ; remember the birds who flew at the cherries 
of the great master.” 
 Spect.—* Well, does not that prove that the fruit was admirably _ 
painted Ὁ" 

Artist.—* No such thing ;, it only shews that these amateurs must 
have been genuine sparrows.” 

' Spect.—* T cannot help thinking, that such a painting must be of 
great excellence.” 

Artist.—" Shall 1 tell you a more modern story ?” 

‘‘Spect.—*T generally prefer stories to arguments.”  ’ 

Artist —“ A great naturalist kept among other domestic animals a 
monkey, which ‘he once missed, and after a long search found’ im ‘the 
library. There was the brute sitting on the floor, and there lay scat- 
tered, around it the plates. of an unbound work on natural history. 
Astonished, at this ardour for study in his friend, the gentleman, ap- 
proached, and saw to his surprise and disgust that the dainty monkey 
had gobbled up every one of the beetles, impressions of which it had 
found in various parts of the work.” 

Spect.— The story is amusing enough.” 

Artist“ And to the point, I trust ; you surely would not place these 
illuminated plates on a par with the painting of so great a master ?” 

Spect.— Not well.” 

Artist —‘ But you would place the monkey, would you not, among 
the ignorant amateurs ? 
| Spect.— Aye, and among the hungry ones besides. You have put 
into my head. a curious notion : might not an ignorant amateur want 
to make out, that a work of art is natural, solely that the enjoyment 
he derives from it may be of a natural, often. raw and commonplace 
order ?” 

Artist—“ I am quite of your opinion.” 

Spect.—And this was the reason why you affirmed that an artist © 
lowered himself, who strained every nerve to produce such effects Ὁ" 

Artist.—* This is my firm conviction.” 

Spect.—* But here I still feel an impediment: you just now paid me 
the compliment of placing me among those amateurs whose taste is, 
at any rate, half cultivated.” 
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Artist—‘ Yes, among) those who are on ‘the = to — ‘eon= 
noisseurs.” ; sieieg 

- Spect.— Well, then, tell me, ss dened a pete sade οἵα eat sopese 
to me also like a work. of nature)?”.... sie 

Artist —“ Because it accords with your ett nature ; seni it, 
is supra naturam, but not extra naturam, A perfect work of art is a. 
creation of the human mind, and in this sense it is also a work of na-, 
ture. But whereas the gained parts are here gathered up into ὁ 
and even to the most insignificant are assigned their due import and 
dignity, on that account does it rank above nature. In conception, 
and composition; it is the creation of a mind which, by origin and cul- 
tivation, i8 at harmony with itself; and such a fifi “net ee by 
nature it is in unison with all that is intrinsically excellent and per- 
fect. Of this the-common amateur has no conception: he treats a 
work of art as any object that he stumbles on in a market ; whereas 
the genuine amateur not only sees the truth of the portraiture, he also 
appreciates the excellencies of the selection, the richness of talent, in 
the composition ; he enters into all that there is of supernal in the little 
world of art; he feels that he must raise himself to the artist's level, 
to reap enjoyment from the artist’s labours; he feels that he must ga- 
ther himself together from amid the cares of a distracted life, that he. 
must dwell and abide with a work of art, that he must gaze upon it 
again and again, and thereby ensure to himself a higher and a nobler 
life. 254 


Such are Goethe’s sentiments on the connection between art 
and. nature... Many other passages to the same effect will rea-: 
dily occur to any one who is at all familiar with the writings of 
that great man. It seems: to have been a point on which he laid’ 
particular stress, for he recurs to it again and again, and never 
fails to take advantage of every opportunity where the topic may 
fitly be introduced. Petra Π9 

Our limits will not admit of our enlarging any more on/this’ 
subject; we leave our opinion on the vantage-ground; which’ 
Goethe has enabled us to occupy, and should any ridicule fall’ 
on what has been advanced, it will be our lasting consolation to’ 
remember that Goethe shares the sneer! an tal 

We now proceed to speak of the distinctive features of each 
particular branch of the Fine Arts.. The neglect of such distinc~ 
tions is one of the surest tokens of their decline. ΤῊ various’ 
departments of Art have indeed a natural tendency to run one’. 
into the other; to be united; may to‘be confounded; with each” 
other, , But it is here that the duty,and the dignity, andthe’ 
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merit, of the true artist:is to: 6 566 ῃ.; its for him to keep se- 
parate the art in which he labours from every other, to keep 
every branch of ‘art onlits*own ‘basis; and''to’ isélate “it by all 
ayailable means. We have already ‘observed,’ thatthe pheno- 
tietia which nature presents do not realise the idea of the beau- 
tiful, and therefore do not fulfil the objects of art; and that 
because they are more than phenomena, because they exhibit 
all the mighty outgoings of a hidden life; because nature not 
only creates, and renovates, but also withers, and destroys... It 
is from amid these conflicting powers, this internecine war of 
nature, that the mind flies for refuge to the bosom of art: it-is 
there, and there only, that the beautiful may be wooed-and-won; 
Art, does not contemplate the elemental powers of nature)in all 
their,,confusion and troubled strife: she separates them, *she 
analyses: them, she subordinates them the one to the ‘other. . 
The idea of a work of art, is the representation of the subject 
in a perfect harmony and proportion between all its parts and 
incidental features, in a perfect independence and freedom from 
all extraneous influences, and in the remoyal of all that there 
is of jarring and of grating in the elements of which it 15. com- 
posed. ‘This done, it is for the fancy, with all the warmth of 
inspiration, to trace back the subject to its ruling element, to 
watch its development from that element as from a nucleus, 
and to consider all that is allowed to’ intervene’ for the! more 
perfect representation of such development, as adventitious and 
subordinate. In speaking of elements, it is scarcely necessary 
to. observe, that we do not, of course; mean those four’ elé- 
ments which ancient science thought to recognize; we do’ not 
mean those countless elements to which the analysis of modern 
chemistry is ever adding: we mean the elements of things; 
solely. as regards their aspect and representation, solely with re- 
ference to the effect which they produce on the eye, the ear, and 
through them on the mind. | These elements are three in num= 
ber—space, time, and being. 
Let us imagine ourselves to be looking at something, —a land: 
seape, suppose, be, it valley, plain, or mountain,—and let ‘us 
confine our attention closely to what, in the narrowest sense of 
the word, constitutes.a view, to all that meets the eye, and that 
alone... Let us put aside every thing that does not: fall within 
this limit,—all sound; all, movement, all notion of time, all re- 
ference to the use, the fitness, and the significancy of things,— 
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and nothing will remain but space, and the image or view by 
which it is filled up, with the shapes ‘and ἊΝ μη of 'v various 
objects it contains. Ἂ 
Let:us place ourselves anew before the ἡδέα let us lay 
aside everything which at first absorbed our attention,’ Tet 
light be withdrawn, let the eye be closed, let hearing’ be the 
only sense engaged. We shall now catch the rustling of leaves, 
the twittering of birds, the purling of streams, the moaning of 
the forest, the silvery fall of waters, all of which may be said to 
be single and unconnected sounds ; yet if we pause awhile, we 
shall recognise a something which links them together,—there 
is the waft of air, on which the sounds are borne,—a something, 
which is deeper and softer still_—a something; of which our 
own hearts can best describe the nature,—a something, which 
lies at the bottom of all these’ sensations, and which, in its 
most abstract form, may be designated by the element of Time 
or Rhythm. ~ 1S Ὁ ΣΝ 
Now let the ear, as well as the eye, be ὌΝ and let us 
eontent ourselves with all the associations produced in our 
minds, through the channels of sight and hearing ; let us con- 
template ‘the scene as a whole, its hues and its forms, and ‘all 
that it presents of motion and of sound, and the picture which 
we shall form of the entire landscape will be, as it were, to the 
life; the being and reality of all and every component part and 
feature of the scene will have made a vivid impression on’ the 
mirror of the mind. Πα OT OHEN 
‘These three elements, on the abstract character of which 
much more might be said if our space permitted, must be 
brought into a more concrete shape before the artist can’ em- 
ploy them as materials on which to exercise his labours. The 
element of space will thus be found to comprise all that is Ῥαϊ- 
pable, all that has substance, body, or bulk ; it will accordingly 
involve all the laws of dimension and proportion, of height, 
breadth, and depth, all the relations of light, of shade, and 
colour. The abstract idea of time will take the more eoncrete 
form of sound, the channel through which is revealed in things 
that inward, invisible life, which baffles the eye, while it en- 
chants the ear, “ rtp all the chains that tie The hidden 
soul’ of harmony.” ‘The third element presents’ itself under 
the head of speech, that mysterious utterance,’ and, as'it were, 
incarnation of man’s inner life, an utterance’ in’ which'the 
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essences of things and of thoughts, of matter and of mind, 
seem-to be inseparably united the one with the’ other. 

It is on the entire severance of these three elements that Art 
mainly depends for her well-being: it is only by a complete 
surrender to the laws of these elements respectively, that the 
corresponding branches. of art can really thrive and flourish. 
It. is scarcely necessary to observe, that to the element of space 
belong the so-called plastic arts, viz. architecture, sculpture, 
and painting ; to the element of time or sound, belongs the art 
of music; while under the third element of speech, are included 
all the various kinds of poetry. 

Thus haye we endeavoured to classify the various depart- 
ments of art, according to the ruling principle or element which 
obtains in each respectively. Much, very much, ‘might: be 
added in connection with this interesting topic, “sed fugit in- - 
terea, fugit irrevocabile tempus, Singula dum capti cireumvecta+ 
mur amore.” Indeed, in what has been already. said, ‘our 
readers must remember that we have been giving but a hasty 
outline, not a finished picture; we have’ been stating but some 
few of the leading principles which we believe to have presided 
over the creations of Classical ages of Art; we have not shewn, 
as;we might have done, how the neglect of these principles, 
tends every day to widen the gulf which separates the medio- 
cerity.of the present, from the excellence of bygone times ; and 
on many of the points advanced, whole pages might be written, 
and the subject would not even then, perhaps, be exhausted. 
For the present, we will not be betrayed into the mere enume- 
ration of the topics, on which we would now gladly have en- 
larged. . We leave what has been said, with all its imperfection, 
to the judgment of our readers, thinking ourselves amply repaid, 
if, we shall have succeeded in awakening in the breast of any 
one of their number, those deeper esthetical views of Art, which 
are so liable to be lost sight of in an age like the present, which 
is. constantly exulting in the fancied discovery of royal roads to 
knowledge, which abounds with a fevered craving after,“ art 
and seience for the million.” 

We now resume the. Museum Disneianum, the object we 
propose to ourselves being to'furnish our readers with the means 
of judging how much they are indebted to its accomplished au- 
thor, for the instruction and gratification which may be derived 
from its perusal. 
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“The former part of this work,” says Mr. Disney in‘his Introdue+ 
tion, “ was exclusively dedicated to marbles. It isnow proposed «to 
give engravings of some bronzes,,and Anglo-Romamn pottery, and 
three cinerary urns, with other objects in. terra, cotta and. glass,”—-Mr., 
Disney.adds, further on, (Jutrod. p, iv,).,“1 have designedly omitted 
eyery thing here, which is any, way connected with ancient painted, 
Vee. ΔΓ come πηάος BBY Other, φοσϊρηδίίου, nn irae be Cones 
sidered as what now I believe are generally denominated ‘ Fictilia’ 
Having several of these, properly 80 called, Τ shall reserve thém for a 
future Part, which T'may possibly give td the public in a form, and’ 
under a Classification, ‘which will make ‘them’ acceptable and intelli~ 
gible to ‘those Who’ niay feel an interest in such inquiries)? °° 
boas πὸ οὐ bas (οἰ & τοὶ vasom.oe .bosdand 5 Lot eqorb ΠΩΣ 
We mustmmot)here:omit:to mention, that:Mr.: Disney *has: 
devotedssome pages ofthe Introduction, | tothe very “praise~ 
worthy task of refuting»an:error, which has: existed by suffer- 
ance for many avyear. | / Were anyone! asked>what:was»theuse: 
and medning of: a! lacrimatory, the! answer would:undoubtedly: 
be‘ to the! effect, δῦ it was! a;/bottle used: by the ancients: to 
collect tears\at funerals. » But if the:respondent were! informedy: 
that not:only δ᾽ πο trace to be foundsef any Latin form».of ‘the 
word, but also, |that,. asi farcaswe-ktiow)) not the:most distant: 
allusion to the scustom itself) isotobe met with im any. classical: 
author, »whether:of \Greece)or' Rome,! he: would)probablyobe: 
somewhat surprised, unless-he were reminded;:how often it has* 
happened that errors of the most flagrant)kind have, from time* 
totime, crept.into every departmentof knowledge, -butiespeci«' 
ally into historyrand archeology, from sheer carelessness! and® 
lazmess, notetoruse stronger iterms,.on ithe part: of*those who' 
have in any way contributed:to:thecommon stock. Statements: 
are: boldly «made, without: the slightest: foundatiom;! they°are® 
adopted, second-hand, ‘by: succeeding writers, who often willnot* 
pause to inquire from 'what»source ‘they have been ‘@athered;> 
and out of these repeated incrustations of falsehood) is'eollected ' 
asomething” which’ a 'good:natured) and credulous world is 
pleased ἕο call. ἃ “ἐμοῦ. Tt will, probably becalleged) othat: thee 
dishonesty of such\a procedure rests with» the “firsteinventor of’ 
the statement; but we really:think:that: both! heand® hissue-! 
cessor are alike guilty of fraud, though im \adifferenti degree, ! 
Is:the man who carries forged money in his purse; less*guilty’ 
than he who has fashioned it in:the crucible? sAtany rateyiif’ 

ΠΥ 
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the manufacturer alone: be the sa the retailer must. allow 
that‘hetis‘a ἴ001:. § 

»Now Mr. Disney might, if he amas, nee called in the ludiz 
ctdus to ‘his aid, in refuting’ the’ vulgar notions respecting laeri- 
matories: ‘he might, we think, have dwelt with considerable effect 
on thé 'yery ¢omical idea ὁ ἃ numbér of persons, assisting at 
the. most, solemn of all rites, and engaged the while, in the very 
height of their grief, in catching their tears, as they dropped, 
ina bottle. He might aptly enough have termed it the ‘, Drop- 
scene;’ witha little ingenuity, he, might haye made.out.a.sort 
of sliding-scale according to the different degrees of affinity ; so 
many drops for a husband, so many for a child, and so on: and 
a littlesresearch/ might, perhaps, have enabled him to concoct 
some'phrase out of Latin authors, which might be: translated 
by: the:vernacular words, ‘ Mind your eye! But this he‘has 
not done: he has contented himself with sober facts:andargu- — 
ments : he has looked into Facciolati and Johnson, and he has 
looked: in vain, not a trace has he found of the so-called lacri- 
matory. He has then turned to the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
dela Langue Francaise par M. Laveaux; ‘he there has found 
indeed'the word, but the Frenchman, before admitting the vul- 
gar explanation into’ the: interior of »his dictionary, has: asked 
it for!its ‘passport, and’ finding that it is not provided: with any 
satisfactory documents, he very wisely sets it down as suspi- 
cious, and! to be received with caution, His words, when trans- 
lated; areas follows: :‘* Lacrimatory, from the Latin, lacryma, 
a tear.+o This name is given to phials of earth or glass; in which 
it has been: supposed that they received ‘the tears) shed for any 
one at: his death; but the figure alone of these phials, which the 
ancients! enclosed in tombs, proves that they could not have been 
made use of for catching tears, and that they were intended to 
contain’ balms, or liquid we ctoaet with which ney wipes 
the;burning bones.”))) 00 Ὑπὸ 

-/On-the other hand), the otitis of the soinkdode notion are 
so straitened for! resources, to, give it even the disguise of truth, 
that they are;compelled: to -betake: themselves to the book of 
Psalms); scarcely the quarter where one would have thought to 
find..a-sanction forthe rites and customs of pagan Rome. «But 
in,aease of such extreme destitution, ‘ the: smallest HAC ae 

tions, must:be thankfully received?) soqoiio: vl 
VIL. F 
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“The passage referred to,’ says Mr. Disney, (Jntrod: :ps vii.» this: 
the 8th verse of the 56th Psalm :—‘ Thou tellest, my flittings;,put 
my, tears into thy bottle: are not these things noted in thy, book.?’...I) 
must confess I cannot find the slightest pretence for. ‘supposing , this, 
passage to justify the conjecture, that men,caught their own tears in 


their own bottles. The whole of this psalm is addressed by the Psal- 
mist to God, complaining of the treatment he had received from his 


enemies ; nar in this particular verse, he begs God to remember ‘his 
θην ππϑα, And by a beautiful Site rich in Eastern figure, he 
uses ‘ tears,’ as expressive of his mental ἀνε δαί and “pottle, as the’ 
well-known means of preserving liquids.” th 28 ΘΕ 
iG aM οἱ 
Mr. Disney then refers to another: passage in the. Psalms, 
(LXxx. vs. 5,) where a literal interprétation of the words would 
lead to still greater absurdities. WOOK AT 2 
In page x:, however, of the ϑάροδω ρα, we find that inca 
note to the Pictorial Bible, published by Mr. Charles ‘Knight, 
1839, with Original Notes, the passage in the 56th Psalm:is 
supposed to allude to a custom in the East, and: particularly 
among the Hebrews. The value of this supposition is certainly 
not very much enhanced by the fact with which the annotator 
himself somewhat naively acquaints us, ‘“‘ that there is no:trace 
of such a custom in ancient writings or sculptures.” |The note 
goes on to inform us, that the Persian priests haveia custom; 
annually, of going about collecting the tears of persons im pieces 
of cotton, and preserving them ina bottle: a.-kindvof tithe 
which is certainly more novel than lucrative.’ For: a due ap- 
preciation of this note, the reader should bear'in mind what 
Mr. Disney, with a quiet sort of irony, subjoins: “* Thereis:no 
name to this comment, nor any authority referred to.’ “And 
even supposing; merely for the sake of argument, that any au- 
thorities could be found, we should very much wish to know, 
what. connection can be! established between Hebrew rites or 
Persian tithe-gatherings, and the funeral ceremoniesof Roman 
antiquity. But not to spend any more time in’ beating’ the air, 
we will merely observe, that after shewing what: these: bottles 
were not used for, Mr. Disney brings forward ample ‘evidence, 
to indicate the purpose for which they were infact designed. 
The well-established usage (See Diet. Gr. Rom): Antiquities, 
s. v. Funus,) of bespreading the sepulchre with ‘flowers, and the 
funeral pile with unguents or perfumes, (called, inthe Laws of 
the Twelve Tables, “ sumptuosa’ respersio,” Cie. Leg. τι. 23,) 
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scarcely leaves\us at liberty:to withhold ouv-assent: from ΓΜ 
Disney:when he says, “It appears! to’ me, ‘therefore, that these 
bottles were made to hold seyrie or’ ianies and a jn 
to'do ‘with’ tears ‘at als see's ft J00N8) 

“Towards ‘the’ donethaidtl δὲ the Introduction, Mr. Diba fur~ 

es ts with some ‘aSeful wartlings against forming too hasty 

an opinion against the ‘antiquity of a bronze, because the rust 
or - patina on its surface. is ‘either: doubtful, or ,even really fac- 
dros. These, warnings are. hacked , by the. authority. of, such. 
men as Flaxman, Christie,: and, Gombe, the first,of .whom,said 
to Mr. Disney, “ He had no doubt of this false covering having 
been ptt, im; several.instances, upon) genuine pieees.of antiquity, 
fon the purpose of suiting the taste of the.times-or the market, 
as in appearance the object was made to look older.” |; Μὰ; Dis- 
neyihimself adds: ‘:The:conversejof the practice is also, true ; 
viz, that the genuine patina is in; many. instanees taken off },to 
suit:particular tastes; to show the work, more sharp,and clean ; 
or from ignorance, by those who;ought to know better....(Jn- 
tyod.:p. ii; xiii:) Instances of, this have come-within Mr.,Dis- 
ney’s own personal knowledge. «7 yo | giao dosent to 

We eannot take,our leave of. μ᾿ Tanindintiie \adilieaintioanhe 
ing:the author for the pleasure it -has.afforded .us;- and without 
complimenting him ion the- masterly style in, which. itis penned, 
We feel assured, ‘that:the glimpse which our.readers, have, had 
of its contents, will have: been. sufficient to-convince them, that 
our thanks,and compliments are not,misplaced sj το 2) doidy 
We now come-to the work: itself, and. will -preface, sugh,..re- 
marks as| we have to offer on some;of the specimens, -by.a listiof 
the whole; takeniverbatim from the: Museum, Disneianum. The 
reader:will observe, that the’ moanivonig of the, pone is con- 
tinued from: Part. ln: ΤΊΟΥ ΒΙΠῸ ΟὟ (απο οὐ ) οί το cd} 

Ῥιδίουταχ. | Tbisiw Ex. : Chuxibmlum (Tripod)... .Lx1,, Lamp 
(Bull's head).:» iu.» Lamp; Three burners). | Lx14 ;Lamp.(Six 
burners), Π ΧΙ. Lamp.:.(African’ slave, two -burners);,,,, LXV. 
Printing: Stamp! s «ai Lampso(Ewo).; LxviedA Vase Handle— 
Lamp \(shoe-shaped).1LXVihi:| Ao Stew-pan. .oLXvHI.,.A ,Vase 
Handle—Armilla.:,Lx1%;|; Ai smalh Tripod ,(Kgg+eups).|,,.LXx. 
_ Jupiter Stator. Lxxi. Jupiter-Serapis, ‘Lxxm., Hereules, (fa- 
tigued). » Lxxmt./ Bacchus (Young).. LXxiV.-Ai Wrestler, LXXV. 
+ Pan on a Goat. | uxxvi.-Pan(kneeling)..b¥xvit; Roman, Horse. 
DXX VII. Acerra. XM. Horse's: Head. 1Lxxx) Candelabrum 
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(Benevenuto Cellini); Lxxxr. Lucretia. ‘Lxxxu/ Vesta)sedetis 
-- 1515... Δ ‘nondescript: Lxxxi11. Egyptian Antinous. oExxxiv!) 
Roman ‘Matron, °oLxxxv. “Etruscan? Urn (The Marriagey, 
Lxxxvi. Etruscan Urn °(The Door)-Chiusi® UrnioLsxxviy 
Pompeian Glass) uxxxvimt. A Boar’s Head++A Stele:! LxxxiX! 
Left Foot (votive). Part of an Eartlien Vessel. xo.’ Samiani 
Fragments (Colchester). xcr. Three Celts (Dolabra)oThe 
Bull’s Head. xom. Anglo-Roman Pottery. xctv. ‘Table-lee 
(black). ‘Table-leg (red): xov. Egyptian Cone wo!) ol! 
‘We assure our readers that this list’ of plates is ‘a very’ poor 
substitute for the plates themselves, ‘which are of the’ choicest 
execution, and dogreat credit to Mr/ George Measom ‘and Mr 
Scharf, by the latter of: whom Plates Lyx: ο΄ LxxIvi“inelusive 
are lithographed.* The rest areengraved by Mr.  Measout on’ 
wood. ; rd yoraG 
-'The Ibis in plate Lrx, (the-first of Part IL jisa consent 
ancient specimen of that earliest mode of working in® metal) 
commonly ‘designated by the name σρυρήλατον, fronY egies, “ὦ 
hammer,”) and is formed of one sheet of iron, cut outand ham 
mered into the shape of this bird. As regards the whole* class 
of works of this description, we would observe, that there°were 
two different modes of execution adopted ‘by the’ aticients} (See 
Smith’s Dict. Antig. 5. v. Bronze). In one case, the figure’ was’ 
of solid hammerwork, being formed by beating” lumps’ of’ the 
material into the shape required, and then joining’ the ‘various 
pieces by pins. In the other case, a ‘sheet’ of iron was plated 
on a model of wood. In the words οὗ the’ article referred” to, 
“it is probable that the terms /holosphyraton ‘and sphyratéi 
were intended to designate these two thodels of hammerwork.” 
The writer, Mr. R. Westmacott, might have quoted Anthol GY? 
χι. 174, for'an‘instance of the word δλοσφύρήτος in ἃ Greek 
author : 10 is there ‘applied to a'statue of Adonis. ’ We shotld 
mention’ that Mr. Disney quotes a passage’ from ἃ΄ leeture ‘by 
this'Mr: Westmacott; atthe Royal Institution; ’((1845)/on An’ 
cient Art, ‘in which he produced this figure’ of the Ibisj"dedar) 
ing ‘it'to be an undoubted specimen’ of very great atitiquity. (9° 
Plate Lx.—The tripod here ‘represented Mr. Distiey terms*a’ 
Thuribulum,' With this designation’ we are scarcely prepared 
_ toagree' and much less with the statement)‘““that ἃ thuribal 
lum was more commonly ἃ box.” We' believe we’ are’ corréct’ 
in affirming, that the incense-box was always denoted by the 
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word.acerra; and that the thuribulum, as well, as the» Greek 
ϑυμιατήριον, -is always the; cetiser; ory small moveable ‘grate. jor 
brazier.,.)/The, two handles wouldiseem indeed, in: some, mea- 
surey to countenance the name‘given to this speeimen by Mr. 
Disney; for the thuribulam; was carried about. from ;place,to 
place (lian, Vas. Hist: x11 51,) otherwise we think it would 
be! earer, the truth to consider it sini asa tripod offoned, to 
some |deity. Ὺ {9}} 

_ The following plate ἀπὸ ἃ is an engraving) of a splendid loa 

_ With, ten» burners, ,each) terminating in-a»bull’s: head,;--On ‘the 
necks, of the; bullsare letters. forming ithe word MNHX;.;which. 
Mri Disney. interprets.as) Mnévis, “‘the mystic bull of Heliopo- 
lis,” am:interpretation which is borne out by two engravings of 
the Museuni Odésealcum, (Roma, fol. 1747,) as intimated to Mr, 

Disney by a friend. 

) Plate Lxivi—The design of this-lamp is somewhat: curious. 
λυδερλι κω the, head. of a figure eight, inches; high, standing 
ona tortoise; with the arms. raised up; so as,to,support it. Lhe 
figure wears the Egyptian apron and.aicap of feathers, one:on 
each side, bending down to. meet the hands. ;,'The height ofthe. 
whole-specimen is, ten inches and,three quarters. On the, sur- 
face ofthe lamp, is a; pee of ον and -an atsie with ex- 
tended wings.; 0: 

» One of the objects in, Plate LXV. is a very interesting speci- 
men.of,a.printing stamp, two inches and-a quarter long, by one 
inch. and,an eighth, wide, and about, three-sixteenths thick. . The 
letters, we,are told, are raised and reversed, forming a. perfect 
stereotype. | Mr. Disney has,no doubt that it was used to mark 
pieces..of pottery., (He possesses a: lamp in terra cotta, which 
seems to have-been thus stamped.) The inscription it bears is: 
“MM, Ulpi,, GEnantiani.” (opus.),. Mr. Disney refers. this: to 8 
town CEnanthia of Sarmatia, on the north coast of the Euxine 
Sea,.overhung by the Caucasus mountains. |The modern name 
of,$. Sophia, given, to, it; by some, is ποῦ to be found in the mo- 
dern,maps.|; Without, in the least, wishing to.impugn Mr. Dis- 
ney’s opinion on. this subject, .we think, it. worthy -of mention, 
that, the town (Eanthe, of the. Locri,Ozole,(Thacyd. 11. 101,) 
now, called. Galaxidi,, near, the bay, of Salona, in the gulf of Le- 
panto, is in Polybius,.(1v,,5%, σι 17,), ealled.Ginanthia, which 

won sul the aaa of this henner well, as. the: town in 


it χὰ HST 
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‘Sarmatia, ” pecan tage in this’ plate are: two) small 
lamps: 99d oven of ot0it atahrenos eniiwelH AM tant oat 
oi Phauxvit. “This highly oriindentedipl Mr. Disney terins'a 
\stewpan, and says it»was used to serve up the viands ‘hot at 
table. The fact, however, of the inside containing an engrav- 
ing of a priest standing before an altar, would seem to indicate 
that it was used for sacrificial purposes, either to hold solid food, 
or to receive the blood of the victim, or any other libation. In 
faet.a patera, of much the'same shape as this, engraved im Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiqe sin. patera, referred tooby Mr. 
Disney, spears there stated to have been used PRR 
Ras. plos brow od? of Hontaotts Heo of ei 2 vig tes lary sv 
sr Miorennatl not! omit to sialhattoniidin μιν ὡὠδοδωμε μηδ ον 
ἀιδηρηκαίωι 10. and 71. + We are at ἃ loss ὁ understand ‘the ‘dero- 
gatory remarks-of Mri: Ei Hawkins of the British Museum; whieh 
Mr, Disney: has not hesitated) to append to each of these speci- 
‘miens.. 10 is but fair to state that Mr. Hawkins’ opiniomis:com- 
_pletely at variance with that of Combe and. Christies theifor- 
omer of: whom: ἡεθερθιρδνι pl. 71 to-be of the: very: best times οὗ 
sep arto; 2idi to etobeot oft Yo vor te θεῖα od blyode ow 
owe. Bxxui.— In this, peantifal ‘figure Hereules, with the lion’s 
‘skin and-aelub, is supposed to be-returning from one ’of this Ja- 
bours. We assure our readers, that (although thelplate isvad- 
‘mirably executed by Mr: Scharf, they should see:the:origitial to 
form, any adequate idea‘ of the very striking expression-of fatigue 
and lassitude which Flaxman, Combe, and Christie, albconeurted 
with; Mr, Disney in) attributing to this bronze... Towards the 
-eonelusion( of his remarks, Mr.' Disney says: «4 take ity this 
may be one’ of those cases of borrowing an:individual echaraéter 
er countenance; not unfrequent among, the ancients’? | Iifor- 
Samation has reached us} that:since the publication of this work 
» the -author, has, received‘ confirmation, of this eotijééture’; this 
\digure:being;| ini fact,ya statue: of Commodus! ini thescharactét of 
ηβάστ με τῇ so often assumed by that detested tyrant τ΄ ἘΒΘΕΘΗ͂Β a 
, coin, of him, im-large brass, ‘with his; head inrthedion’sskin,:and 
ἡ iad the obverse ai club; and: bow and arrow; inseribed/“ Hereuli 
Romano,” which seems ἕο Mr; Disney to!set:the matteriat! rest 
,oHe might,alsd haye-enlisted the'testimony: τδηβου θυ νώδῤμρδνενο, 
-{historian, who, in, his: life.of Commodus; anformsrus thatovery 
gnany statues of that. emperor ‘were struck m the'character of 
»Hereules's avdpvivtes αὐτοῦιπαμπληϑεῖς! ἐν ῤακλέος. σχήματιοξστη- 
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sav. (Dion Cass. Lx x1. 15.) It is perhaps scareely worth notic- 
ing, that Mr. Hawkins considers the figure to have been origi- 
nally intended for Christ! pl..75. The goat in this plate! has 
a bell chung: ΜΝ the neck. Mr. cei ee two: lines: of 
J; Gronovius,— 


xT EOE 
= “ Semicaper via lassatus amoribus, acrem 


Hoot bito 
d : ᾿ Seando caprem retinens cornua. ; cede ποῖα." 
ἵ ΓΟΠΠΕΟΙ ; 


From 'the:allusion to the bell, Mr. Disney thinks it possible t thine 
this;very figure may have been seen by Gronovius, the author, 


vas;he believes, of the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grecarum. All 


we wish at present is to call attention to the word nola. Kvery 


-oneis aware of the story, that campala and nola,; the words used 


‘to signify a large and ‘a*small bell respectively, are derived from 
itherfact:(®) that-Paulinus, the pupil of the poet Ausonius, and 
‘bishop:of! Nola in Campania, at the commencement of the 5th 
‘century, was; 10 15 said, the first to use bells in churches. But 
mot/knowing whether this story rests on any other foundation 


‘othania desire'to account, at all hazards, for the meaning of nola, 


we should be glad if any of the readers of this journal could 
give some’ more plausible information upon the origin of a word 
«which Facciolati calls ‘** vox nove conficta ad —- — 


odum, quod expedivit adhuc nemo.” 


‘Plorxxvit.—This is a singularly beautiful specimen of the 
incense-box, or acerra, ‘used by the Romans in their sacrifices. 


» inthe year 1761 it belonged to Count Caylus (who has engraved 


‘it imhis Recueiliv. p. 281, and speaks of it in the highest terms, ) 


τὸ whom it was given by Paciandi, an historian and antiquary of 
»Purin. At)the time the Count received it, the lid was wanting. 


‘Mr. Disney can, however; vouch for the fact, that the acerra, 


together with the tid, passed from the Count, who died in 1765, 
to Mr, Hollis, and thence to Mr. Brand, from whom it came to 


Mr» Disney’s' father; the lid being still with the box, but not at- 
tached by hinges.» Up to the year 1816 it was covered with the 
rust, called patina, a valuable but not indispensable evidence of 


_cagel| “A subsequent possessor ‘put it into the hands of the late 


celebrated silversmiths, Messrs Rundle and Bridge of London, 
, solely for the purpose of putting on hinges; believing that they 


were: trustworthy:as to matters of taste ; but most unfortunately, 
andunjustifiably, not:only did they put onthe hinges as they now 
vate; but, took off! the patinaventirely }! and they did noteven 
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leave the metal surface ‘to :reacquire a natural rust; "bat washed 
it with a lacker, now visible upon it.” Wesnayimaginesthe 
dismay which’this monstrous want‘of taste must-have occasioned 
tothe possessor:of this: cherished relies? And*it is*indeed: most 
fortunatethat: Mr. Disney isso well “acquainted with? allo the 
facts.of its historyfor nearly'a century ‘past. 9) 81 160) to eget 
PL. axxxii—As ‘to the so-called nondescript in this we 
have seldom seen'anything which better deserved the name. “We 
think that the reader; though he may not have seen it, willbe 
inclined to agree with us, when we'tell him the three conjectures 
which have been propésed'as to’ its'use.’ Count Caylus at ‘first 
ealls, it \a Chausse- trappe, “pour: enclouer ‘la ‘cavalerie,”> but 
afterwards confesses ‘that it bafites:his ingenuity.|) Dry Meyrick, 
in his work:on! Roman armour; takes it: for'-a\ portion οὗ. the 
snaflie-bit called'* freenum lupatum;*:and: others suppose it)ite 
haye been'used‘as an instrument for. pulling ἃ bow-string We 
think it would be difficult to say-which of these three conjectures 
has Jeast the appearance of truth: Mr: Disney himself suggests 
itimay have been an instrument of:torture: it certainly is|soin 
one sense, for-it seems to-have put to'the rack the ingenuity of 
alli under whose notice it hasshappened'te come.': Mr. D.; how- 
ever}; wisely concludes’ by remarking, °that ‘it may have been ἃ 
part only: of: es = each without-the:other 
parts: wT δ botgsbs ad 
odMr.. Disney proposes: the πον εὶς interpretation of the group 
of figures in front of the:square‘cinérary urn in'pl.85,——“ The 
man and woman im the centre; | holding each’ other’s hands; are 
the bride:and bridegroom; ‘behind the’ bride is the person who 
gives her away, receiving the hymeneal torch from theattendant 
near him. ‘Next to:the bridegroom isthe winged genius Alas- 
tor (or Θάνατος, the genius of death,)with; the toreh reversed, 
and putting at out, theowell-known emblem of: presi: dissolu- 
tion.” (p. 199i} o sured 8 ovsd ow -oonret oft Ries Wianiy 
(‘There:is a very interesting and:valuable essay, seal of 
the celebrated Lessing, entitled» Wie die-Alten den fod gebildet, 
(On the manner in-which the andients: represented: death.) 
Itis-divided into two heads ;/ the ‘first’ being intended to ‘prove 
that:the ancient artists,-in their designs’ of death, gave‘it quite 
a different form from that/of:a skeleton + while ‘in! the second, 
he *shews) that ieee = Y eet is iene in — works of ancient 


165. ΠΟΙΠ9ΠΙ ΠΌΠΟΙ τὸ x ἈΤΘΥ3 
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artists, it;was;meantjas an, emblem of something altogether 
different from, death:/ + moqe oldieiy wou  tedos! 5 dicw J 
ho Lessing» possessed;;insan! éminent degree, thei arti of throwing 
overall his;archeological investigations, a grace-andoa spirit, 
which Jess genial minds: are generally unable to bestow on-writ- 
ings of that nature. }-To.use:a somewhat common,’ but signifi- 
cant»expression; there is:a spiciness. about them, which renders 
thém peculiarly agreeable. to, the: mentali palates» For the ‘pre- 
sent, we shallnot enter-into any details as to the arguments by 
which Lessing endeayours,, and we/think suecessfully,) to'esta- 
blish ‘the: two points above mentioned!,.»Weshalb content! our 
selves with quoting a paragraph from the -Essay, which! ‘seems 
to, bear upon the figure of Θάνατος in ‘Mr; Disney’s uray is το 0 
o Lessing hasbeen engaged/in proving:that the figuresof death 
and) ofsleep, -are :ordinarily:nepresented.as standing with ‘one 
foot crossed-over the other... \Heosubjoins :: Strongly as. Pam 
convinced that this peculiar’ position τοῦ the feet! is|\oHARAOTER- 
isT10, 1 am-by no means prepared :to.assert:that;it is absolutely 
indispensable-to \every.image) of sleep-and :death.» : Quite 'the 
contrary; 1 can readily imagine a case in whieh: such a-position 
would be at/variance with the idea-of the whole,-.. And I think 
I shall be:able:to produce instances of such a case.» For ifione 
foot.crossed.over the other, be:anjemblem of repose, it can only 
be adapted to a decease which has already ensued. On/the 
other hand, a death whichis: yet ‘to take: peas would; on: mat 
very account, require a:differentrattitude?” ὁ. ὑπο ui coat 1 
valtavill be observed; that in Mr, Disney’s urn; the feet areinot 
crossed; one over the other j which agrees with’ his.interpreta- 
tion of the group. “The: genius! here:has hold of the husband’s 
arin, and:is giving him! warning of the ee of human ex+ 
pectations!/ and happiness.) }09!) (0 ταῖσιν on we 10} “108 
» Plate Lixxxv1i— We' have, here! another Etrasean urn, in 
which, as in the former, we have a figure of death?! g) 00] 
Ὁ Inthe same plate, |is givennan urn found: at Chinsi; τού ‘the 
front\of whichis a. bas-relief, (representing the story of Echetlus 
rushing into the battle τοῦ Marathon; andyslaying the barbarians 
with his: ploughshare.;..Mr,;Disney might have: added: the: re- 
mainder, of. the: tradition, that:on his -sudden disappearance 
after: the battle, the: Atheniatis consulted anoracle, and were 
commanded to worship the hero Echetleus,7.e: the hero of the 
exéthy, or ploughshare. It is also worthy of mention, that in 
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the painting of the battle of Marathon in the Stoa:Peecile,, or 
Painted Portico (previously called the Portico of Peistianax) at 
Athens; and variously ascribed, to’ Pelygnotus, Panenus, and 
Micon, possibly the work οὐ 41} three’ conjointly, , this same 
Echetlus is represented as slaying the enemy, swith his, rustic 
weapon! Facts with which we are made acquainted by Pausa- 
nias (1. 15, 32). Mr. Disney gives a parallel incident from 
Scotch history, (A.D. 980). 

Of the remaining specimens, the most worthy of remark are, 
we think, Plates Lxxxrx-xer~and-xov;> The observations on 
«“ Ex yoto’s” in the first of these three, the collection of so-called 
“Celts” or Dolabra, m the second, and the notes upon the 
Egyptian cone, in the third, which crowns the work, are well 
deserving of attention; and if we forbear noticing them in de- 
tail, it is only because; on the one ‘hand, they are so fully and 
so ably illustrated by Mr.Disney himself, and on the other, 
because we fear we have already trespassed too long upon the 
indulgence of our readers. 

Two parts of the Museum Disneianum.haye now been brought 
before the public... They comprise nearly a-+hundred plates, and 
a yet larger number of actualspecimens; they are illustrated 
in a manner which, every one must allow, gives: ample evidence 
of the learning and elegance ‘of mind of their accomplished 
author. The fact of the value and genuineness of these speci- 
mens does: not, rest, as. we haye.seen,.on the opinion. of their 
‘fortunate possessor alone,| it 15 repeatedly, borne.out by, the tes- 
timony of -some.of: the most or mndges: of ees and pre- 
‘sent times. ©! if ) Ob. I 

τ The publication: if oles like the one before us, is in this 
country rare; contributions ‘to classical antiquity, whether'as 
regards’ philology or archeology, are’doled out by Englishmen 

“with niggard méasure’;’ the supineness of'the resident members 
of our universities in thesé points, is as much a matter of pro- 
yerb, as of shame ; whatever may be their. differences i in Pee 
. cal-opinions, in BES respects, they almost all seem to. 
_mepudiating the Republic of Letters, they almost all seem, pnt 
mined, not.to.shed a drop of. ink; in its support; ,but;surely.all 
-othese, considerations,, humiliating as. they are, .should.ybut; en- 
«haneeiour gratitude to Mr. Disney, and) urge-us,,with a, tenfold 
oforee, not to:conelude our notice-of his work;: without thanking 
hine nest sincerely, forthe really valuable contribution he has 
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made to the study of art ; without ‘congratulating him on: being 
the*possessor of so choice and beautiful a collection ; \and with- 
out expressing an earnest: hope that “he may have ‘health \and 
strength vouchsafed him, to carry ‘to its Sindee es a quik 
which he has‘so admirably begun. ©* 9) 00e™ food 

f δ Ὁ. Kio Way 

Tain. Cor, Cama. February 24,1849.) 0521 


Hom eT. ii ; ΤΟ ARItay* 
vild | ~ ᾿ MISCELLANIES.. AAT : OTT 


1. On Sorn. @prvs T YRANNUS, 40-45. 


(000 Won τἢ ὦ κράτιστον πᾶσιν Οἰδίπου κάρα; 
ἱκεπεύομέν σε πάντες οἵδειπροδίροποι τ τ 
Ι ἀλκήν τιν τεὑρεῖν gpivy εἴτε tov Peder). 10. 
εὐῤήμην ἀκούδας εἴτ᾽, ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς οἴσθάώ, πίον 6555 0) 
4adetlanrooR. #8 tte aey ἐματεέροισι Kas πὰς ξυμφορὰς. 
ζώσας ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουχευμάτων.: 


ts the last number of the Classical’ Museum, Mr. Conington has: valled 
“attention to ‘the two last of the above lines}; which certainly are diffi- 
‘cult. »'To-me the faultiof the usuabinterpretations appears to be:ingiv- 
ing to ζώσας a sense not natural and not necessary (viz. “prosperous” 
or ‘“effectiye,”) which other passages adduced, as,parallel, donot jus- 
tify, and which seems inconsistent with the construction of that parti- 
siple. with the; datiyes τοῖσιν €urerporgl,).. 1N.V, {δι τὰ; μα ρτρῖοὶ, δ᾽ 

, αἰεὶ, ζῶντα. TEPLTOTATAL, and Antig, 451, (νόμιμα) a ἀεί ποτε ζῇ ΠΕΣ; the 
word is used in no very figurative or peculiar way, to denote  ewistence, 
ifuacireens of. being. Jn, the present, passage, taking | woas in a 
e natural and obvious sense, ‘and ξυμφορᾶς i in the sense of ἁποβά- 
eis, the mea ing would ὁ seem to be, Since . I see that with the enpericnced 

| “even the is issues of thei douncils Live: i. δ. are present to ‘their minds, 
‘go that they know whitt those isstes will be ; they“give’ edunsel ‘with 
ἃ foré-kiiowledge°of the ‘result, © But’ I CYitbke? that ‘another sense! for 
᾿Εὐμφορὰὴς is Suggested by ‘the foregoing lines. >The’ chorus had been 
ventreating Gidipus: to discover some remedy, supposing) it likely that 
«αὐ the course οἵ shis experience he hadi heard, ,whether. from, god,/or 
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man, «some ominous: word, some pregnant; perhaps dark suggestion, 
which he could now with his former skill unriddle, and turm to present, 
accounts!) This supposition the:chorus»seems) to support, by adding, 
Since: with men of experienced wisdom {suchas thine,) J.see that even, 
casualties of icounsel, suggestions incidentally. dropped, for the -most; 
part lite;—live. in their minds» and. memories, so 88. 10:86 by them, 
produced, and made to avail, atthe tight .time.,, The) situation, of, 
ξυμφορὰς, so far. before. τῶν. βουλευμάτων, is evidently designed to 
give strong emphasis_to the, former word. ,Mr. Conington’s sugges- 
tion, that μάλιστα should be e joined, ; in the sense of μᾶλλον, with τῶν 
βουλευμάτων, does not commend itself to ἢ my ind. °°*4 τα 
‘Tn the 43d line, may we not join οὖσδα with the participle deodoas 
in the sense of you remember to have heard (some φήμην which may 
bear on the present case) Fad in ¥. 1142. τότ᾽ οἶσθα rata... δούς ; 
~ soot that ~ πέμμα; Ὁ τοίσοοί eit eodam stod « 
yd dw = tobiv Hse 8. Rica τ 
ED : {OL TISI AE 
Gi ide 


2. ARISTOPHANICA. 


ba Ζ. Ny τὸν Aca τὸν σωτῆρ᾽ ἐπιτήδειός ov ἄν ἦν 
ΡΘΗ Τὴν τοῦ Τἀνόπτου διφθέραν eon μένος ἷ 
= ἀρ Ἐξΐπεῤ τὶς ἀχχὸς πρὶ ον τὸν δἥμιον; 
μὰν me ᾿ Eeclesiaz. 1.79." 
ΧΗ [π΄ 


wee commentators, from ἐς ancient Scholiast downwards, seem to) 
have considered the above sentence as, very. obscure, and haying Te) 
ference to some story of the day, which has not been handed. down,, 
and, one after another, they haye more and more mystified the inter- 
pretation, while, in fact, it is yery simple and.easy of solution... Among. 
the absurd explanations, that have been_offered,. one is, That Lamias 
was. ἃ jailer, who was imposed. upon. by a staff, clad ἴῃ. man’s, -attire,. 
and substituted for some condemned. criminal; and this opinion has, 
been yery generally stated, Another, supposes ἃ quiz.on the drama of, 
some, antagonist, comedian, where. this. substitution of a ‘staf ἢ for a cul-. 
prit was introduced. Faber imagines this, and that the joke i As intended, 
against Cratinus.. _He must thus however hold the ἐ ἐπιτή δείος to refer 
to the cudgel, which of course cannot be, aso σκύταλος, mase, is not 
found, but always τὸ σκύταλον, neut. Brunck conjectures a satire on 
the Inachus of Sophocles. hiverubive takes it to have some reference 
to the form of ancient staves and truncheons on which the laws were 
engraved, wandering perhaps to the σκύταλη, “the cypher,” or “ de- 
spatch-staff of the Spartans.” Hotibius understands Lamias to be 
likened to the shepherd Argus, and the Athenian people, (reading τὸ 


) mila 
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δήμεἐ δ ee heifer To; νὐοοχνὴ canvceasily? — came αἰρένιθ: 2about! 
withr tis Glebe? bas .sibbixas ible t9e010t aid dtiw won blyoo od doidw 
oD rather pélieveit to be merelyia‘simile of the: Athenid dame con: 
the watchful’and sharp characterof*her husband: Lamias; from whonr 
it*was not easy 'to/keep any thing secret,’ and:enhancing her own zeal 
aiid activity in’ the cause, inbeing able‘to'steal hits με κοῦ," το ages 


asleep,-dividing' the dialogue'thust— εν Beowb 
ot bo Ld ti 2: EVI wee PE FO VITO ΠΥ ΤῊΣ FOB, θα 
mega πὶ Τὸ νον ᾿Λαμέδυ' τοὺτὶ καθεύδοντος λάθῥα. owe OVE 


4 “y for’ my oat rt ait haye stealthily brought out this cudgel—this 
one shen (holding, itup,); from my_ husband Lamias while he.was se 


OV 


i doidw “mind soroe) ins SONA OF WOGMES oes 9anse oni 
ee : A IDAMASS ace! @ ἐστὶ ekecy wy τῶν; ee ὧν, ἡ πέρδεται, 

SR here makes this jocular remark¢on\the unsavoury shih 
of such ἃ load pressing on the shoulder; while, without noticing the 
interruption, the other dame continues enlarging on her husband’s 
sharpness :— 

ΓΎΝΗ Z, Νὴ τὸν Ada τὸν σωτῆρ᾽ ἐπιτήδειός y ἄν ἦν 
Τὴν τοῦ ανύπτου:διφθέραᾶν ἐνημμενάν 


Ἐἔπερ τις ἄλλος tt κο ppl δ τὸν δήμιον. 


“ Ay, by Jove,. the preserver too, he eonkl be able, clad i in the goat- 
skin cloak (what the modern Greek calls.a grego,). of Argus, if ever 
any man could, to cheat the executioner :” Simply meaning to mag- 
nify her own skill and cunning in stealing his staff from such a sharp 
fellow of a husband, who, if placed in the position of Argus, would not 
have slept like him, but have been foie able to have cheated his exe! 
cutioner Mercury. 

~The passage treated ‘{hitis Seenis Very plain, lanl? to have no πβοίῃῃ 
story of thé day attached ’td it at/all, ag Kuster aiid ‘others ‘have’ imau! 
gined, and so slurred it ‘shortly’ Bee” Βούκολεῖν ἐδ δή ἐδ}: βῆ δ᾽ 
cheat the hangman, ve ‘Scbttic®, τὸ Ὁ Cheat the Woodie,” 15 in’ some edi! 
tions, Bo υἱοὶ εἶν τὸ δὴ “ὁ ὑπ ὦ ἐδ cheat)” δὲ ψοβιὰρδ Θά πον" ae HH 
watch as’ ἃ shepherd the comithionwealth.” Bayi ὀχεῖν Fon δή ΠΣ yi 
in the foregoing passige, also omnes out, By way of joke, ‘dnbepeceellly 


ΠΩ Feet AMEEE: τὴν. Ὡς δ nigh ἘΠῚ 96 9ΠΌΟΤΩΣΙ asw ἐΠῸ 
blo δὴ | Wit, ‘Blu: MAdboxdib,®" 

“Ra AMIERSCALES,, Ἰοὶ February 18492 ) 98 yee Ὁδηπ5 oni of 
0 S162 Β & 99[ 1109 AAI Awe to OTUAD OT ΟΝ tod .bavot 
997919191 902 avad Οἱ ti aoARt ΒΠῚΣΙ 19 9]: γα 2 Io τοδουνῖ oft 

| edt doidw πὸ anosdonursi “se e5yaie toons to not oft οἱ 

“ T9qy9 9dt?’ .wAnr sav St οἱ agai onimobaew (θοὸν RTONS 

sd οἱ estore ebartetrsban anidioH  “ arate? 5 to Αἰ 3868 


τ onibest) .slqosd mneinodiA odt bak Brat er brodgode odt ot honowil 
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yd or ΡἪῚ oO DOB (SNH IG A ΟΕ GISW υξ wid 240:1|- 


8. eat on Marruew tv. 16. 2) dzode} viol 


“ly No. XIV. of the Classical Musewn, | I submitted a critical remark, 

which enabled _us,to reconcile Jer. xxxmi. 15,16, with Jer, xxi, 5, 6% 
the principle of which: remark was deriyed from, the observation, that, 
in Hebrew nouns, that stand. in. definite construction, are sometimes, so, 
intimately joined that, the concord, . which, they prefer,, takes the form; 
of the latter noun, instead of that, of the former, as from the analogy. 
of, Western languages we should, expect, Further investigation has. 
led me to. observe: that their compound words are equally different, 
from European compounds, and I think, the difference maybe traced, 
to the union of nouns in definite construction. , For instance, the 
Greeks write ciéw\oharpeta, which the Latins translate i in general by 
two words, (these compounds being foreign to the structure of the 
Latin language) ; but we “unhesitatingly 1 render, it idol-worship: 
the Germans have “ Ehebruch, Festtag,”. ἅς, ‘and we. have. ᾿ ἜΤ 
day,” &c., numerous words in daily use ψ Το are compoun s_of 
nouns, that have at first stood in. definite. construction, the sign 
ον has in some cases disappeared, (not i in all, Geburtstag, &e., Ἢ 
doomsday, 6.) but the ‘construction in all these ¢ cases of union has 
inverted the order of the nouns: hence λατρεία tov ἐιδώλων has be- 
come εἰδωλολατρεία - “day of birth,” has become, first, birth’s-day, 
then birth-day, &c. The Hebrews, on the other hand, when they 
form a construction of this kind, ehange, if possible, the sound of the 
former noun ; and if they wold compound a word of the two nouns, 
the direct Seite which has been observed in the construction, is ul 
ferred: instances are innumerable in Hebrew names, as Bethel, et 
hem, Benjamin, &e,; but not so, frequent in nouns substantive, — 
ἘΠῚ 8 however, in the above verse, a curious illustration of the shal! 
Which Hibs arisén from this difference. of idiom in the. two languages : 
ΘΝ Is. rx. 1, is an example of ἃ compound Hebrew noun, which 
has arisen from a construct form. The xx. endeavouring to preserve 
the same order, render it σκέα, θανάτου, as if it was in apposition, in- 
stead of being a definite construction, with χώρα, The Evangelist, 
however, alive to the harshness of such an apposition, and afraid of 
coining the word θανατοσκέας, has inserted the conjunction «ai, and 
written χώρα καὶ σκέία θυνάτουιἨ As my remark is entirely gramma- 
tical, I forbear to enter upon the meaning of the word. 


roy 


Ma 51 
PARAPHRASTIC Teutieavitai or Gani mm. 15-29. Ἷ 


Brethren,—I_ bring forward. {ΠῸ instanceof.a man’s, covenant... Eyen 
then, when once ratified, no, one sets,it aside; οὐ. 815, fresh terms. 


ae 
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But the promises were spoken to Abraham and to his seed. The 
Holy Ghost (see Heb. un 7;)saitlivnot “:andsto seeds,” as referring 
to many, but as referring to a single one. He saith, “and to thy 
seed,” which is Christ "aid I say this, that’a covenant which “has 
previously been thiified by God’ unto’ Christ} the’ law which was 436 
years afterwards would not undo, ‘soa to’ ἀγρία void’ the promise 
made therein : ‘for if’ the inhétitance déeséenil ‘by a law, then can it no 
longer be said to come by’ promise ; -yet’God-gave’ it to’ Abraham by 
promise. Whit'then is'the law? ‘It was added ‘for the transgressions 
of our fathers, until the seed should come ants whom the promise’ re~ 
ferred, and-was laid down by angels (see Acts vit. 38, 53; Heb. τί, 2) 
through’ =) a mediator ; ite ais Ls μῦν was ‘Hot of a single, one 


(many seeds bf pence but God, the giver of the inheritance Dy. 
promise, is one see Deut. vi. 4; Mer: xu. 32; Rom. τι. 30; 1 Tim, pa 
5; Jo. τι. 19,) and therefore there must be ἃ different ‘mediator (ye 
pale also one in Christ.) Is then the law contrary to God’s promises ? 
Surely not; for if a law capable of quickening men had been given, 
then ὙΠΈΡ the heritage, justification, would have been by” that law; . 
but the Scripture hath included all under sin, that the fulfilment oft the 
promise, justification by faith in J ess Christ, might be given to those 
who believe on Him (see Rom. x1. 32.) But before this faith ap- 
peared, we being shut up together, were guarded by the law for the 
better reception of that faith which was about to be revealed ; so that 
the law was our guide unto Christ, that we might be justified by that 
faith; but now that the faith is come, we are no longer under a guide; 
for ye all are sons of God through the faith in Jesus Christ, for as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ haye put_on Christ ; 
there. is no longer the distinction of Jew and Greek, of slave and free: 
man, of male and female: for ye all are one in Christ Jesus, and if ye 
aré part of Christ, then are ye “ the seed” of Abraham, and inherit haat 
“aero gee ts to τσ page 
G. and Ὁ. ἃ Boa 
fl “Renan 10,'1849. a an 
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4. Norce or Onservarions By Prorisson Dunpar, RELATIVE To 
“ Remarks on Tuucyp. π. 65.” (See No. xvu. for Oct. 1847, with 
No. xvut. for Dee,’ 1847.) 


fy reply to questions ‘in No. 'xvur. of the Classical Musewm, | Pp ᾿ς, 
Which I did not'see till long after date, I have to say— ἢ 
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1. That “data, premisses, or grounds,” can and must be called 
“mental resources,” as opposed to other resources which are, and 
therefore must be called * physical.” (“Ut sunt, ita nominentur.” 

2. That, as Pericles himself did not possess the physical resources, 
but only knew of them as grounds, or data, for his opinion, there seems 
to.,be.no choice as to the interpretation. of τοσοῦτον; ἐπερέσσευσε, 7H 
Περικλεῖ, Δ yery Greek-thinking. barrister, .on reading the passage 
felt me anny said “ave chenlt or that» Pericles: enor anne 


mos soit ia 


case.” 


poe So OF, as Professor Dunbar in oa it, “to a the better 
of.’ Ἶ ; ) Eee ai enortsy 9112 cote αἰρίᾳ 19 
as don “That, as. to: the sentence he quotes . against: me» ilies the same 
chapter, J render-it so as.to favour my own view; (vide infra) and sir 
shotild ‘he’ ‘pass ’this way in thevaeation, ‘I should be Ὑδὶ ry happy to r to 
disciiss it at my ‘own ingle-neuk, (for which dilso vi vide in ang, scalar ἘΝ 
So μὲν yap ἡσυχάξοντάνς τ τε, καὶ τὸ ναυτέκὸν͵ ὀεραχεύοντας, καὶ ἰὰρε: 
χὴν μὴ ἐπικτωμένους, ἐν πιῇ, πολέμῳ μηδὲ, πῇ πόλει; κενδυνεύοντας" ἐφὴ 
περιέσεσθαι Ὅρα dzilond Jo xoqarst oft bas ,sgacgaal dad 
Anatich, ut opinor, “ For he indeed said that, they would conquer, 
(or ‘get the better,) whilst (or by), ‘Keeping quiet, and tending their 
navy, and entirely refraining’ from new D pequisitions, in, the war, and 
from risking the interests of “the ‘state.” Jn PEAS. the Professor 
makes a different use of the a d ἀηδές, eT 47 
His advice to commentators to “ ‘Took πρόσω καὶ ὀπίσω, when they 
meet with an obscure or difficult p passage,” ne me, forcibly of a 
scene in Aristophanes, Eg. 173: ee 


AHM. ἐἔτι vdy τὸν ὀζβθαλμὸν gare eis bein, 
tov δεξιὸν, τὸν. δ᾽ ἕτερον εἰς Χαλκήδονα. 
ΑΛΛΑΝΤ, εὐδαϊμονήσω δ', εἰ! meas aret® . 


I therefore decidedly prefer keeping to. the point, ἐξ sind ὀρθῶν τε 

κἀξ ὀρθῆς φρενός, And I believe many a commentator, including 

Dr. Arnold, has been led away, by supposed analogies in the context 
or parallel passages, from the plain Greek of the teat. .. 
J. Paani 

34, Victoria Place, Birkenhead. 


* Ladopt this rendering (“entirely | extra-negative position of ἀρχὸν impor- 
refraining”) because I consider. the | tant, h. 1. rod of ; weaver 


+ donte “asm 
forty Bute wa 
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‘pange of ‘the Geok dratiia} "I ‘Have renddeted’ the ἃ 


MISCELLANY: ΠῊ 
Helis od τε bas ano “ebavorg 10 esvaimoig «8180 ὁ 15 ΠΟ] 
ass doulw 29010201 toto οὐ beeoqqo 88. *.2997H0R9T Swisrosn " 
at THR, RRNA HORUS (OF | THE, AgaMEMNoN,,,.(zdpedos, and. first 
e0nitoEk σιμονι). Translated, into, Engli sh, προ σῦν Ss Blache: .¢ 


SLOT the ino ingsig of Ane 1b 30 ch ὌΣΣΑΝ Haale, perhaps i ἡ ae : whole 
Ahapeesti¢ πάροδος in ‘trdchaie 

verse} seeking this 'tolaveid At! dive the? peculiar difficulties édnnected with the 
aaien of cuir own Ahapasticiverse (see Néwman’s Retharksy p. 444) last:numbery) 
and the “ fatal facility” of the common octosyllabie iambic verse. In this part of 
the stranelatio on, ag well ‘agli es σπάσιμιον, ΟΥ̓ ΘΒΟΡΆΙ οὔθ. Proper, Lhave used 1 irre- 

ge whic Rich hall Pett the English ez and throws fewer 
πὐτυληα itt the ν way Ora “elose tr: n than any ‘other style except ‘plank verse, 
or plain prose. Of the various της measures of the original I have attempted: +0 
give no:exact equivalentsy seckitig otily td avoid such WE δια trivial addasures as 
would be out/ef keeping with ithe general solemnity and sobriety lof thé pieeey «tb 
int nage ered admixture of qur heroic verse|with lines of sixecights and fe 


two ᾿ yllables—such » as is. frequently, used. by Ree yar sear ab 
ear to meet the rene of the.case. Certain it is that_a translater wh 0 sho 


render the dactyles of the overture (xdgiés εἰ εἶμι, “ΚΟ by English | dactylie or anapses- 
tie verse; would shew himself altogethér uiidequainted with the gerbe of the rea 
sya aa and the temper of English poetry.] Saba ch 


OnIgo Ti 4 Sux On A 


‘Nine years. nave rolled, ‘the tenth i is, rolling, ‘ 
Since the strong Atridan pair, 
Menelaus and ASHREMAD 


sli ἀν > 0) 
ay evo" yiotlias bas .vvsd 


Na aleorwins git ΠῚ ἌΡΤΙ cor} 


Sceptred kings by Jove's. igh sais Md ρ ΟΣ ΝΗ ns voile 

With a host of sworn, alli janice, Η 
ΠΝ With’a thousand triremes Tare, 
© With a righteous strong defiance, eonsilgotetA si 91998 

Sailed for Troy. From furious bredst ke ci 

Loud they clanged the peal‘of:battle;s> HA 

Like the cry of vultures: wild «0% « 

O’er, the lone paths.fitful-wheeling;s PVA‘ A‘ 

With their plumy oarage oaring - Tay Sete 
“Over the rest by the spoiler spoiled, a ae on 

The test ‘dispeopled now and ‘bare, ἢν ead ἈΝᾺ 4 aa 
txoiaoo &\) Phelt Jong but fruitless‘earé.2 "99 O°" 88" a 
But the gods WANT YoMO A PAtGtO™ eogcaesg Iollersq τὸ 


pS | Ly 
105 OF SSIVDS Birt 


fs) ΠΡΟ > 


5 


ἐτοῖν δι ἐ..5 
Sibu Pere ey 


-Kiavsen: so Con.: 


boars" Sant SSIES ἢ : . 
ἐκσιάφιον, quod 8686 continere nequit in 
itinere: suo; .quod hue illue wagatar. 


express the same idea by “ fitful,” with- 

out, however, excluding the idea of 

“lonely and desert, out of the paths of 

men,” which the word may surely im- 

ply, and which is at all events not in- 
VIL. 


“ wandering.”: Τ᾿ 


appropriate in the picture of a vulture’s 
nest. — 

2 Vedviorton “wevey’ λέσάντες There 
had! beet # Great δα] ὁΐ unneedsdary 
talk about this passage. The plain mean- 
ing is given by Hesychius, as quoted and 
approved both by Blomfield and Klau- 
sen. He was a proser indeed, who pro- 
posed to change πόνον into γόνον. 


G 
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Pan or Jove, the wrong hath noted, 

Heard the sharp and piercing ery 

Of the startled birds, shrill-throated 
Tenants of the sky.° 

And the late-chastising Fury 

Sent by Jove to track the spoiler, 
Hovers vengeful nigh. 


Thus great Jove, the high protector - 
Of the hospitable laws, 
’Gainst Alexander ΠΕ the Atridans,_ 
Harnessed in a woman's cause, 
The many-lorded fair. . 
Toils on toils shall come uncounted, 
Jove hath willed it so; 
Limb-outwearying hard edeavour: 
Where the strong knees press the ae ee" 
Where the spear-shafts split and shiver, Ε 
Trojan and Greek shall know. 
But things are as they are: the chain é 
Of Fate doth bind them; sighs are vain, sa 
Tears, libations, fruitieds flow, of 
To divert from purposed ire 
The powers whose altars know no fire. 
But we behind that martial train — 
Inglorious left remain, 
Old and frail, and feebly leaning 
Strength as of childhood on a staff. 
Yea! even as life’s first unripe marrow 


In the tender bones* are we 
From war's harsh service free. 
For hoary eld, life’s leaf up-shrunken, 


3. This translation includes. both the 
simple μέσοικος and the accessory idea 
of μετοικισθέντων given by the Scholiast. 
The first I express by “ tenant,” follow- 
ing Conington, and the latter by “ star- 
tled,” i. 6. seared from its original habi- 
tation, and forced to become a μέσοικος 
in another.. I may remark, that where 
a word may bear two meanings, or 
shades of a meaning, both appropriate, 
a translator enriches his version by tak- 
ing them both in. 

41 cannot but regard as a ‘most un 
fortunate idea of Hermann’s here, to 


change ἀνάσσω into ἀναίσσω., for the no- 
tion of leaping or rushing which the. 
word  ἀίσσω conveys:is the very reverse, 
of that feebleness οὗ the infantine mar-., 
row which is here compared, to. the im-,. 
becility of age. I haye taken Hee Ml 
berty of omitting even, ἀνάσσω, in my.. 
version, because any English word with), 
a particular strength or emphasis would. 
spoil the passage ; and there,is no idea, 
in the original word, here at least, which. 
itis worth the while of a poetical trans- , 
lator to bring out... it τοὶ ; boowsril 
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Totters, his ‘three-footed. ¥ ‘way | ts 
Feebly feeling, weak. as childhood, 
Like a dream that walks by day. 
But what is this ? what wandering word, 
Clytemnestra queen, hath reached thee ? 
What hast seen? or ‘what hast heard ” 
That from street to street swift flies, 
Thy word commanding sacrifice ? 
All the altars of the gods 
That keep the city, gods supernal, - 
Gods Olympian, gods infernal, 
Gods of the Forum blaze with gifts; 
Right and left the flame mounts high, 

Spiring to the sky, 
With the gentle soothings cherished 
Of the oil that knows no malice, 
And the sacred cake that smokes . 
From the queen’s chamber i in the palace. 
What thou canst and may’ 'st, declare 
Be the healer of the care. ) 
That bodes black harm within me ; change. as 
To the bright and hopeful Tay, 
That from the altar riseth, chasing 
From the heart the sateless SOITOW tl 

That eats vexed life away, . ae 


‘Vee ΝΣ 


π 


7{ 


ΤΊΙ voice the strain: ‘What though the arnt kee weak 
That once was strong, 
The breath of Heaven-sent meniories suasive stirs’ 
3 The old man’s breast with song. . 
My age hath vittue‘left® °° (rms 


1) au. αἱ Ὑ τ 0} 


“OlTn ἀλὰν σύμφυτος αἰών. these words, 


says Butler, “ménda est scholiaste tem- 


jFibus antiquior,” the trith of which’ 


remark is’ plain from the difficulty the 


coiimentators have’ in squeezing out’ a 


niéaning ‘from the words. All things 


considered; ‘however, the matter is no- 


thing’ εἰδβδοά by making σύμφυτος" αἰὼν 
réfer to “theitiiné appointed for the ful- 


rs ‘of the omen,”—an idea thrown 


"ΔΘ ἃ sort of forlorn hope by Butler, 


ene Sah μοί athe too Calitidentty’ by. 
Linwood ; for the #7; and the whole con- ὦ 


nection of the passage prepares the mind 


of the reader to refer the ‘alan to the old 
age of the : singers, ‘yather than ‘to the 
timie When the fulfilment of the prophecy 
might be looked for ; besides that ξύω- 
φυτὺς αἰὼν cannot bgt the meaning,, 
“ the appointed crisis,” (Linwood,) with-_ 


out foreée. “The Ki raftibende Κι ampfecit 


of Franz is (without I his hia ῷ as aunin- 
telligible ‘; as the original. such 
difficulties, 'Fhave ‘thought it bee to ren- 
der the whole passage somewhat freely 
nor do I see the sli htest ; cause | to desert 
the old tradition of th , scholiast ὦ for the , 
modern invention of Butler. 
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To sing what fateful,omens strangely beckonediou οὐ τ 


The twin kings to the fray;eou 190 2ba9) Ὁπ 
What time to'‘Troy concentuous marched i) ποεῖν σε 


The embattled Greek array... bores) (od κεῖτο a! 
Jove’s swooping bird, the king of:all birds, ledsonssy | 
The kings of the fleet with spear and-vengeful hand) 
By the way-side from shining-seats; serene, | 
Close by the palace,on-the speat-hand:seenmy 0.0 (Ὁ 
Two eagles flapped the airy: yloday teolday os a0 
One black, the:other silver-tipt behind, 925 |sjeo! em 
And with keen talons:seized.a timorous harejiaiue o0/ 
Whose strength-could rum nomore;y; yirisie | iA 
Itself and the live burdentwhieh it-bore.od) ποῦ A 
Sing woe and, well-a-day !\ Buti stillise) τσ νον 
ΝΣ the good omens shame/the ilk) 0. ττοὖῦ 


Π 1992 oxi | ΘΠΕΙΓΥΙ͂ é cud t 


. ANTisTROPHE. 51998 8 ΠΊΕ ΟΣ 8: 58 


The wise diviner of. the host? beheld, : wot τπο τὴ 
And knew the signs}: 01!) οἱ iashaoqeatl 
The hare-devouring: birds with diverse wings το 
Typed the Atridan:pait; -conro hoog 5d! val 
The diverse-minded kings ; 
And thus the fate he chaunted—“ Not in vain 
Ye march this march:to-dayijo isd w τὸ ovol 
Old Troy shall surely: fall, but mot 2msior iad! bog edt 
Till moons.on-Moonsiaway io mid τ oloval | aA 
Have lingering rolled. Rich stores -by;labour massed 
The violent Fate shall plunder: - Grant! the gods; oc // 
While this strong bit for Troy we forge withgladness, 
No heavenly might in jealous wrath o’ercast 
Our mounting hope with' sadness. 
For the chaste Artemis a,sore grudge nurses od V/ 
Against the kings; Jowe’s winged hounds slie-Gursesy? 
The fieree war-birds that tore: ow bas ; οὐ παι el 
The fitful hare, dam with the young jit ;bore.ssudT 
Sing woe and well-a-day! but still 
May the good. omens oo {86 1}. τοῦ obser deiigal edt of 
{1 .bobastst one anode! 


, _Epone. : via ne gait 6 moieisy ΤΩΣ evig οὐ 
d 
‘The lion’s ah epi younglings,? end iy W help, fanigiro od? πὶ 


Ricoxene I aes 


That sucks wild milk, and fern the forest TOV x5 cid 5 
: ysinsS) τον) off a alosits oF 


bodail 
©The famous Calchas of the Iliad. _ | did wisely in retaining the Deéees of the 
το do not think Sewell and Conington original, as the. version is unintelligible, 
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Live not unfriended ;:them the fair goddess loves, [8.01 
_ And lends her ready! help.) “ 1 

The vision of the birds shall work its end 

In bliss, but dashed not lightly with black bane ;° 

I pray'thee, Piean, may she never send» ‘ 
Contrarious blasts: oi when to wigiee 


The Argive fleet, 


{> 


Ah! ne’er may’she desire 10 feast her eyes 
On an unblest unholy sacrifice, ! 
From festal use abhorrent, mother of strife, 
And sundering from her lawful lord the wife. 
Ah! sternly waits the child-avenging wrath 
About the fore-doomed halls, 
Weaving dark wiles, while with suro-memoriod oan 


Fury to Fury alls.’ 


] 


Thus hymned the seer the doom, in dubious chaunt 
Bliss to the seer’s dark-mingling with the bane, 
From the way-haunting birds’; 'and’we> °°: 
Respondent to the straisie at WOH Di 
Sing woevandtwell-a-day? but still) 0 τὸ: 
May the good omens shame oe ill, 


» Srropa,, Au ᾿ rf γ (ἢ pipet 


t 
11} 


Jove, or ant other name 
The god that reigns supreme delights'to claim,” 
Him I invoke ; him only find, νηνὲ δόλος αὶ Off 


All ἐρόνγοτό that be, 


ane ΝΣ this' bootless load οὐ doubt can shake 


si My: spirit free. 


poh on ae ty 


Who was'so great ‘of yore © 
With:all-defiant valour brimming o’er,’* 
Is mute; and who came next by a stronger arti 


Thriee-vangtishod fell’; 


to the English reader, for whom tratis-: 


lations are intended. I have attempted 


to give my version a tinge of what lies” 


in the original Nena ass «what, suc- 

cess I scarcely’ 
8 This oxen ἜΤ T'took’ from 

an article in the Quarterly Review pub- 

lished some years ago. 

om ‘This passage, a6 being’ part ofa a | pO" 

pheédy, τὸ patposely ὀῤβοῦνο I agree 


with Linwood) that rzs6%01v0s refers pri- 
marily to the murdered children of 
‘Thyestes, but prophetically also hints at 
the fate of _Agamemnon ;., and σαλίν- 


τ oeros I also take with him to mean “the 


wrath of the furies showing itself from 
time to time.” 
10 The “ all-defiant.” I took .from 


| Sewell, as “being the. best. version that 


I have seen of πάμμαχος (2) 
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But thou hymn victor Jove: so in thy heart 


mt 
Jove’s truth shall dwell. 


if - ‘Sr. B. { Scribe ry Η 


For Jove doth teach men wisdom, sternly w wins 

To virtue by the tutoring of their SINS; 5. 

Yea! drops of torturing recollection chill 

The sleeper’s heart ; against. man’s perverse will 
Jove works the wise remorse. pia 

Dread Powers, on awful seats enthroned compel 
Our hearts with gracious force. " ο 


iter, ΥΒΣΉΗΝ 510 BITTON" C2 

The elder chief, the leader of the ships, | rf 
Heard the dire ‘aan nor dared to,ope his Tips. 
Against the seer, and feared alone to stand 
’Gainst bufieting fate, what time the ( Chaleian strand ν 

Saw the vex’d Argive MASS. pope 
In Aulis tides hoarse-refluent idly chained 

By the fierce Thracian: blasts ; 


“Sr C. © sary At 


Blasts from Stymon adverse-braying, 

Harbour-vexing, ship-delaying, 

Snapping cables, shattering PALS 0.4. aout osha 

Wasting time, consuming stores, 

With vain-wandering expectation, 

And with long-drawn slow SEAR αι 
Wasting Argive bloom. - a 

At length the seer forth BY sy the rn 

A remedy strong to sway the breeze, 

And direful Artemis to appease, 
But to the chiefs severe τ τ 4 

The Atridans with their: seeptres, struck the sonny 

Nor could restrain the. tear, 


ati W 


hy οἵ vor > ira 


7 


nies. ΘΕ HW ion σοῦ and 
Then spake the elder. To deny, | 
How hard! still harder to comply. 
My daughter dear, my joy, my life, 
To slay with sacrificial knife, 
And with life’s purple gtishing tide, 
To daub a father's hand beside: 00.» so» soiltige ed? τ 
The altar of the gods: sire οὐ δοδᾳαι Renan 


iney ed} ot optewmon 
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This way or that is ill: for how 
Shall I despise my federate vow ? 
How leave the ships? That all conspire 
Thus hotly to desire 
The virgin’s blood, wind-soothing sacrifice 
Is the gods due. So be it. ; 


Sr. D. 


Thus to necessity’s harsh yoke he bared 
His patient neck. Blew from no blissful art 

The gale that turned his heart 
To horrid thoughts unholy, thoughts that dared 
The extreme of daring. Sin from its primal spring 
With evil counsels mads the heart, and arms 
The hand with reckless strength. Thus he 
Gave his own daughter's blood, his life, his joy, 
To speed a woman’s war, and consecrate 

His ships for Troy. 


Ant. Ὁ, 


In vain with prayers, in vain she beats dull ears 
With a father’s name ; the war-delighting chiefs 
Heed not her aoa years. 
The father stood; and when the priests had prayed, . 
Take her, he spake'é in her loose robes enfolden. 
Where prone and spent she lies, so lift the maid ; 
Even as a kid is laid, 
So lay her on the altar; with ea ας 
Her beatiteons-budding' mouth gag, lest it voice 
~ A curse to Argos. 


And as they led the maid, her saffron robe 
Sweeping the ground, with pity-moving dart 
She smote each from her eye, y 
Even as a picture beautiful, willing to speak, 
But could not. ᾿ Well that voice they knew of yore, 
Oft at her father’s gleesome board, 
Ringed with brave banqueters cheerly round, 
The virgin strain they heard 
That did so sweetly pour 


_ © The epithet καλλιπρώρε, beautiful ; language, the translator seems entitled 
Fronted, applied to στόματος, seeming | to coin a substitute. 
contrary to the genius of the English 
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., Her bashers praise, whom: Heaven had richly: crowneds:!) «19. 

nod το: Honntyobemming cient) sisott 10 eloyett πὶ ee wort 
1201 OT ΠῚ 88 .VISve o921b to qiilssigize 
ὮΠΕ “The rest. toe sabia will vainly ipty 3:0: 990 bas IstsosTg 
το But, Calchas; was ἃ seer notiwont\to lies susesoly od? oludinieth 

‘Anos Yo .soiaedustice dothimait to déaehs doidw 9πὸ 9d στον 9Π2 ἯΙ 
᾿ς Wisdom, by suffering... Fate will: havevits\wayisiuio: τὸ coset 

+ ba ~The quickest earjis pricked im vai terdaiys: boxriotai-llow ont 
tow voi) 40, cateh, to-morrew’s notesor What boots, οἷς οἷ πα od? 
.. .»-Lo strain the eye,beforethesdawny whoseiray:oqqs yliviacm od 
abie das .) Shall chase all dim disputess**}) 29209 douse ai sodter 
i visy But we;a chosen: band) bas oghuj diod ioenid .bas 
Left here sole guardians of\the Apianilandyso: yd yiiieu(, Uode 

aI Raita meena εξ 8 291i pst. waive 10 

098 961 .bolbasd tosjdue sdt 10 sgbelwomd ἐποῖθα 

19 791 ot of oni inpan istiemt 5 .bonriolig γι τον aomdw 

Tide ns Sohelwona totes Jessel is elaiog 
roliqaiveas as dove do ebssoo1g ylaistise ἃ ileennid a9titw Isargeio 
(qqedas ms nigiodw 2worven tyygslo ) brid? 8 ooaits esd sonod baA 
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NOTICES OF RECENT: PUBLICATIONS. Ὁ Ὁ τὸ 


——2waiy wo eid ἐπα gaidion ἃ ὙΠΘΙΥΘῚ 


1) Dictionary oF GREEK AND πον, le 2099 αἱ Μεντηδίόαν. 
| Edited “by William’ Ξε, “LL ΕΠ 9 ayo ae wanen & 
“Maberly; ana John ‘Murry, PTET seaweed Ow! she 


) ΒΘΏΒΕ | ὭΣ wast bas) bothawd 
Inis a pleasing duty 46 notice the ebitpletion\iof thisoadmirable 
work. It is mot enough tovsay' that ‘it-is: superior to ‘everything of 
the kind in cur own Janguage.»:'Thé ‘truth is; that'we have nothing 
which will δὲ. 8}} stand! comparison with ἴεν And “it isnot only tela~ 
tively to others above and beyond all editrast or resemblance, but, wb> 
solutely, considered in:reférénce to itsown merits ‘and! usefiln dss) its 
a production, omaccount!ofowhich'England maywelll'be both! proad 
sndythankfal. pis cog disor aso blsit od? To bormse od .yroisiv 
There are various ways of reviewing a book. If the work’beone 
sot ani author has: vin isideiale for the'few} or one to'which itis not 
ehosd oft oi od ἐδπτα ti sr aid yd Jedi 
13 Dales, Secunia the lastclatisé | ; "done to' the precéding passage; by being 
of pa beautiful chorns from tliat whielo \ dhusilépped lof'so Wdautifubaieloses? 
tely precedes; makes it refer devia 15:1 hane translated: (with Wellauer, 
he mo momient of the sacrifice of Iphige, re fetid PD sakes a ees δὰ: 


4 hot οὐ ‘the banq € inh th 
hall ; ἐνδεῖν uth a aaa ἂν ΠΥ, ΤΟΠΤΗΝ ἔπος Sing sae 


called mires at Bich a pair YS ee afl? ed ἡ AAO GARE HNL 
tongay nothingyof the poetical damage) se is perhaps preteraplgood ‘on 
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likely thatthe many:shall have easy access ; ‘and’ the ‘stibject is either 
new, as in travels, or treated in‘a’manner ‘peculidito ‘the ‘writer, from 
originality of discovery, as in many branches of science,—the most 
graceful and becoming duty! ofsthe reviewer,’ is’ ‘to ‘conittiunicate and 
distribute the pleasure and information which he himself has received. 
If the work be one which admits of 'doubt'anddiséussion, of confir- 
mation or refutation’ by new orliadverse argiménts nd" illustrations, 
the well-informed reviewer does a'sérvice both ts ‘thé authtr and to 
the public,—he performs:his proper partiin' the republi¢ of letters, when 
he manfully appears'ins his’ ownsperson’to!plead his 6wn’ “elise ; or, 
rather, in such cases, it ischis province to statethe merits of each side, 
and, himself both judge and juryy toopronounce dii‘award, which he 
shall justify by reasons: thenjand there “rendered, The’ first method 
of review requires a clear!comprehension;°aclear' style, and a com- 
petent knowledge of the subject handled. The second is manifestly, 
when worthily performed, a matter requiring in the reviewer, on some 
points at least, greater knowledge and skill than are possessed by the 
original writer himself. It certainly proceeds on such an assumption. 
And hence has arisen a third classyef reviews, wherein an unhappy 
author is made to perform the mere part of a heading to a chapter, 
or of a text toa popular sermon.) /The name is thére} but/the reviewer 
reviews nothing but his own views... 

ava He 02008, OF BD HO PPe SePAeS AHAB πὸ Womb dee at 
present 10)prrite,_ We, certainly haveno, intention caf yoompressingy in 
somie two pages, of the Classical Musewm, the three thousand seven 
hundred (and WAGL ash gees of this Dictionary now lying before us, 
with, itsjclosely printed double columuzis..:: Nor;aré weidisposed, single- 
handed, :with.all the advantages of our barred vizon andounscutcheoned 
shield, to, enter into| combatwiththe thirty:ehampions whomthat 
Arch-antiquarian; Smith has Jed, into-thenfieldjiim Such formidublé 
array.) Even: iwere-we to;oventhroyy, one, we should straightwayvhave 
another donghty warzierto;,¢ombat; andilongs beford wexhad pone 
half, through, ithe, wanks, wesshould, ithrough:the»sheer exhaustion) of 
victory, be carried off the field, our breath gone, and ‘our welipons 
exhausted.) ait i dood & ὈΠΙΝΘΕΥΘΊ lo ΒΥΒῊ ΘΠΟΙΊΒΥ 918 919d T 

to What then is our, object, inonoticing, this! work,! especially: sesitig 
that, by this time, it must be in the hands of all to whom the Classi- 
cal, Museum can, furnish, themes of interest-2/ 5:1) yuiisoanooeih saexl * 

— Ourobjectiis:two-fold..; First, weishould deem ita just ground of 
aecusation against-us, that the only periodical in this cotintry, “Whildh . 
Brest weal celal era of Ae sone sou 
leave unnoticed thé most important contribution to ur, classical ire 
putation, that, hag heen made. for many,a, year. . And, secondly, ‘aiica 
bad book: cannot be.too strongly condemned:and; put ‘down'‘at once’; 
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so ἃ really great and good work like this, calls for Some common ex- 
pression on the part of the scholarship of this country, not 50 much 
to testify to its excellence, or prove its special merits, as to ‘utter the 
language of mutual congratulation. It was in January 1843 that 
we received our first number, and we have put each succeeding part 
as it came to the test, in the course of a somewhat extensive pro- 
fessional practice, requiring us constantly to examine into the subjects 
with which it deals. Six years have now rolled on, and time has 
brought this, as it brings all labours, to a close. ‘Anxious dela 

rious years they must have been to the editor, and to some of ‘his 
collaborateurs. It would be an act of frigid ingratitude, after’ ‘bene- 
fiting: by a work so complete in accuracy and information, not to ex- 
press in the strongest possible language, the high falas Whi: “we 
will take it upon us to say, the classical scholars of this country, and 
especially those concerned in the duty of education, attach to these 
interesting and learned volumes. That here and there criticism may 
find congenial employment, when criticism has had time to cool, we 
do not doubt; though this, the division of labour, so happily ebiieeited 
and carried int effect, will cause to be much 1658; than’ could’ have 
been possible in other circumstances, even if double the number of 
years had been bestowed upon it. But, in the meantime, for the 
research, the erudition, the life-embodying spirit, the precision, and 
the Ability displayed throughout the work, we would, in the name of 
all to whom accurate knowledge, enlightened Views, ἃ and a safe guide, 
on such subjects are valuable, tender our imi acknowledgments, 


iiporworw 


i sant cry 


2. Greek Exrracts: with Notes and Lexicon. By Sir Daniel κ' 
Sandford. Eourth Edition. William Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 


burgh and London. 1849. (oie apaibess 


ΠΌΠΗ uo 


This is a new edition of a well-known first book of ‘reading. in 
Greek. It consists of two parts; the first being composed. οὗ selec- 
tions from the Aisopic Fables, Hiérocles, the New Testament, the 
Anacreontic Odes, Tyrteus, and Lucian’s Dialogues. The second 
part contains extracts from Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Homer, Callinus, 
Tyrtzus, Herodotus, Theocritus, and Lucian’s Sale of Lives. Then fol- 
low Notes, a Lexicon, and a list of the Anomalous and Defective Verbs 
which occur in the Extinétié To those who prefer : a first book of Ex- 
tracts, this work furnishes variety at least, and the Notes. by: ‘Sir’ Daniel 
Sandford are judicious, and derived from the best sources. We have 
learned that this new edition is edited by Mr. Veitch, whose labours on 
the Greek verb we had occasion to commend in a late number. ΓΒ 
correctness may, therefore, be relied on. Besides his services in this 


SS ὧν oe 
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department, so.important in a class-book, we find that Mr. Veitch has 


quietly and modestly, here and there, insinuated, bya mark of interroga- 


tion, a doubt on questionable statements in the notes, and. made the 


list, of verbs doubly valuable by inserting, within-brackets, the. fruits 
of his own researches. 
did not incorporate the list of anomalous verbs in the vocabulary. Few 


We are surprised that, when he was at it, he 


boys will be at the trouble of turning over. two lists; most teachers 
are thankful to get them to refer to one. There are ap tae slight over- 
sights i in the references from the general vocabulary to the anoma- 
lous list, of which we may notice a few as a specimen, that the matter 
may be corrected in a subsequent edition, unless. the incorporation 
should take place then, which .we acmnale: recommend, — 4ayvoew, 
ἀμύνω, βάπτω, γελάω, δακρύω, ἐγχείρω, Ke. 


3. Cornet Tacit Orera. Ad Codices Antiquos exacta et emendata,. 
Commentario Critico et Exegetico illustrata. Edidit Franciscus 
_ Ritter, Professor Bonnensis. Cantabrigie, 1848. . LV. Volumina, 


The last year has brought us two valuable editions of the works of 
the great Tacitus, the one by the late J. C. Orelli,’ and the other by 
Fr. Ritter, under the above title. ‘The latter, which has been. pub- 
lished simultaneously in Germany and in England, is a work desery- 
ing of the highest commendation ; and in it the ordinary scholar will 
find every thing that can be desired. The text is preceded by an able 
procemium, containing a life of Tacitus, and a critical history of his 
writings, from the time that they were composed, down to the present 
day ; with a full ‘list of all the more interesting} works that have 
been written on the Roman historian. The most important various 
readings are printed under the text; and the critical arid: exegetical — 
commentary, so far as we have examined it, is excellent. Nothing is 
omitted that can throw any’ light upon either grammatical, historical, 
or archxological ‘difficulties. " At the end, the editor has added ‘an 


“2 Tn speaking of Orelli, in whom)! no | 


arrangements were completed’ for this 


less than in G./Hermann' and Letronne,”’| ‘néw'edition, and it will be issued shortly, 


philology has, within the last few months, 
tant one of, its’ greatest ornaments, we 
ἃ to be able to state, that during | 


: ‘me last year of his life, he was occupied 


almost exclusively in revising and im- 
proving his edition of his favourite au- 
thor ‘Horace. On the very eve ‘of his 
death, he was engaged in correcting the 
proof-sheets of the third.edition. All 


The completion of ‘his second edition of 


, Cicero*has been undertaken by Pifofes- 


sor Baiter, in conjunction with, Profes- 
sors Halm and Jordan, both of whom 
have already done much for | Cicero, and 
are’ an ample security’ that the work 
will be completed in the saime spirit'in 
which, it was commenced. by the*indefa- 
tigable: Orelli, 
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appendix, being a dissertation on Maternus’ Nero, and two very use- 
ful indexes, one historical and the other grammatical. We have no 
space to enter into any detailed discussion of the merits of this new 
edition ; but we have found it so excellent and useful in every respect, 
that we ΤῊΝ the publishers may be encouraged, by, its success un- 
dertake editions of other ancient authors, equally worthy of the pre- 
sent state of scholarship. 


GQ atlstoiens 
cit No, ove 


ΓΕΘ 11 


od 3 ete a «Τ ST vouth 


4; Tae History or THe ῬΕΓΟΡΟΝΝΈΒΙΑΝ WAR, BY Tavevbmes ; ; ae 
cording to the Text of L. Dindorf ; with Notes for the use μ Colleges: 
By John J. Owen. . New York, 1848, AQMOstihA  .2some1919F 


5. ΒΕΓ ΠΟΤΌΝ FROM ‘THE First Five Booxs or Lryy, ΠΝ with the 
21st and 22d Books, entire, chiefly from the Text.of Alschefski ; 
with Notes for ,Sehools,,and- gel, es By: Jo ἧι beeen New 
Yorky-1848.1 12mosloroe οἱ sinomibon ὁ BT BIB 


ηποῦ .. ose 


‘These:two works’ are’ fair specimens of the ΠΝ ald of ΒΞ 
has of late sprung up’ on the other side, of the Atlantic. ᾿ς mint 
conscientious use of the materials furnished them by. the scholars) of 
England and Germany, and claim for themselves nothing but theme- 

rit of judicious selection, manifesting an'anxious desire not to neglect 
any of ‘the meéans“by which their authors can be illustrated. © ‘Their 
works form a pleasing contrast to those of their countryman, Dr . An- 
thon, though. there is still too much of\.the mere translation im their 
notes. Mr. Owen’s Thucydides contains only the-first’ three books : 
the text; from ps4 to'178, andthe: remaining part of the-vohime: ate 
to’683; ‘contains the | commentary, W. J very ample,. ‘and f 
explanatory, ‘The, student will. “scareely, meet, with. any, 
which. he will not find. some solution; We have -niet with’ many 
which sonewniat surprised us, asta instance i in anote on 5A, “whiere 


a note on τι. 56, the se of vreau is; said to he the town, of that 
name.in, ζω though,, from, the tenor ofthe whole chapter, “it “is! 
perfectly clear that Epidaurus in Argolis' ‘phust | be ‘meant; vs ἀκο τὴ we 
suppose Pericles and ‘his fleet to ‘have sailed tc rwards. 
Many such mistakes might be pointed out, but the, hook _isneverthe- 
less highly.to be. recommended ;..and.we are gladto. find: that able and 
conscientious \meniare so: abdensfuibpu engaged .in ' preparing’ editions 
of: the classics for the use of schools and colleges,’ which. are in, an 
respects far superior to those it common use anon ourse yes, 

[ πῇ Hb i 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND... 


feRTHLOLO 


Aristotelis Opera Greece et Latine, cum indicibus, &c. Vol. I. Royal 
8vo., cloth. (Didot’s Seriptorum Greecorum Bibliotheca.) 
Arnold's, T. K., First Greek Book. 12mo., cloth. 
Artis Logice Rudimenta ny of the.,text, of Aldrich, with, notes, and 
arginal references. the Rey. H. L. Mansel.-, Oxford, 8vo, 
Démosthenes’ Olynthiac | aca With ‘Notes and Grammatical 
References. iss by T. K> Arnold. ‘12mo., ‘cloth. © ’ 

Disney, J., Museum Disneianum, Part II. Illustrations by.Measom: 
‘Ato, cloth. Lon fon. 

Buripides Aléestis:' Translated ‘into English Verse, ‘according | fo the 
» Pext.of Monk...’ By the Rev:James Banks. Sv) eloth. : 

Gree Grammatice Rudimenta, in usum Scholarani.. Editio Septima. 
12mo., bound. 


oe The, Withod RENAStat oan Present: Structure: of the 


me Langua YOu, 6] oh Be 
Η ean “an ifs ὦ LB "ὃ Ὑ the B, Paul, ‘New. Badition, 
Qmn0., ‘Poatdsy© “10 ‘ 


Homes, Literally: iuanolalted on Engst hack ‘By Ό: Start; AS ΜῈ 
New, Edition. iabSmogieleshss oniiastingm πο 99] 

Joannis Saresberiensis, .postea eae ja ὐθο Geers ‘Onna, 
nune primum collegit, et cum. Codicibus. Manuseriptis.. contulit 
J. A.'Gifes. δ᾽ γ015:. δνὸ. “Oxford. 

Latham’s' Elementary aap Gratien. “ “New Edition. Baylor, 

Walton;:& Maberlys vino κα / 
Lay ard, A. A.,, Nineyeh. and. sig Retwies With nla ofa 
isit to the Chaldean Christians of Kudistan, and. the Yezids,jor, 
Devil ‘Worshippers ; and an Enquiry. into the ‘Manners and Arts, fi 
“the ‘Ancient! ‘Assyrians, adele δῦ. With Illustrations. Ἧς 

Τήνγυ: AniAnalysis of; and the Second ionic With Examinatos 
pentane: Natta Jémojclofias eu boeiiquse isdwomoe doidw 
M‘Doual, ΟἹ a. Discourse omthe Sindy of: Oriental Languages’ 
and Literatu mI Rabiburgh, 1849, ah ft to 

Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman History. ye vols. 8y0., ‘cloth. ‘Cheap. 
‘Edition © Edited by Τὸ Τὰ Schmitz)! Taylor, ‘Walton, & Maberly. 

Pindari Carminaoad; Fidem Textus εγλονψεζανοι μον By Rue? Codkestey 

Plesrs the Tit Back OF the Reuatlig., ilvatalatedinte-Enaliehy 

to ; e First Bool the ublic...."Trans ate into 2 
By A. R. Grant. 12mo. Raatrnice 

Plato’; ἃ New and’ Literal Translation. By Henry Cary. _ Vol. ΤῊ ᾿ 
containing the Apology οὐ Socrates, Οὐ; Georgias, Piatra 
Pheedrus, Thextetus, Euthyphron; and Lysis: 12m0., cloth!’ 

Piitz’, W., Hand, Book. of Ancient; Smaroly and) History. : Toads 
lated from the Gerinah by the Rey. R. B, Paul, and Edited bythe. 
Rev. T. K. Arnold. 12mo., cloth. 

Riddle, J. E., Questions on Latin Style. 12mo., cloth. 
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Rich; Αἰ Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary ; being a 
Dictionary of all the Words representing visible objects connected 
with the Arts and Sciences. Llustrated with Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo., cloth. . 

Sallust ; The Catiline and Jugurtha of. With Notes and Excursus. 
By Thomas Keightley. Post 8vo., cloth. © ’ 

Schmitz’, Dr. L., Grammar of the Latin Language. Chambers’s Edu- 
cational Course, Classical Series. 

Smith’s, Dr. William, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology. By various Writers, Edited by Dr. Smith. Com- 
plete in 3 vols. Medium 8vo., cloth, Illustrated with numerous” 
wood engravings. Taylor, Walton, & Maberly. thd - 

Steven, Dr. W., History of the High School of Edinburgh. Feap ϑνο. 

Taciti, Cornelii, Opera, ad Cod. antiquos exacta et emendata, com- 
mentario critico et exegetico illustrata. Ed. Fr. Ritter. Vols. πὶ. 
and rv. 8vo. Cambridge. ᾿ aaa 

Thucydides, The History of the Peloponnesian War, according to the 
Text of L. Dindorf, with Notes for the use of Colleges. By John 
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MISCELLANEOUS CRITICISMS. 


I, Asonyius, Pers. 189, seqqg. ; (ed. Dindorf.) 

παὶς δ᾽ ἐμὸς paddy 
χατεῖχε χἀπράῦνεν, ἅρμασιν δ᾽ ὅπο 
ζεύγνυσιν αὐτὼ χαὶ λέπαδν᾽ ἐπ᾿ αὐχένων 
τίϑησι. 

In the third line, the Medicean, and one of the Paris MSS., 
have 6x in place of ἐπ᾿; and when this is restored, the sense 
is rendered clear; for the λέπαδνον was, as Liddell and Scott 
rightly explain it, “a broad leather strap, fastening the yoke 
under the neck, and passing between the fore-legs to join the 
girth, (μασχαλιστήρ.) Restore ὑπ᾽, therefore, and translate— 


“ and puts the λέπαδνον under their necks.” 


ἐπὶ αὐχένων would mean, “upon their necks.” 


Il. Herodotus, 11. c. 10, after speaking of the parts about 
lium, Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of the Mzander, goes 
on thus :— 

τῶν yap ταῦτα τὰ χωρία προσχωσάντων ποταμῶν, ἑνὶ τῶν στομάτων 
τοῦ Νείλου, ξόντος πενταστόμου, οὐδεὶς αὐτῶν πλήϑεος πέρι ἄξιος 
συμβληϑῆναι ἐστί. | 


He evidently means to say that, “of all these rivers, not one 
is worthy to be compared with any one of the five mouths of 
the Nile.” I think therefore that οὐδ᾽ εἷς, instead of οὐδεὶς, 
would suit the meaning better. 

VIL. H 
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If. Cicero, Pro Plancio, α. vim. ὃ 20.—Uerbum nemo facit. 
This locution was used in French patois in the time of Moliére. 
See his Festin de Pierre, Acte 11. se. 1,—‘* Hé! Lucas, c’ai je 
fait, je pense que vla des hommes qui nageant 1a bas. Voire, ce 
ma-t-il fait, tas été au trépassement d’un chat, t’as la vue 
trouble ;” and so on all through the scene. 


IV. Rhinton, ap. Cic. ad Att. τ. 20, 8, (ed. Olivet); 
of μὲν παρ᾽ οὐδέν εἶσιν, οἷς δ᾽ οὐδὲν μέλει. 
For εἰσὶν, οἷς 6° (or οἷς δ read εἶσι, τοῖς δ΄. Compare Aristoph. 
Ran. 72; 
of μὲν yap οὐχέϊ εἰσὶν, of δ᾽ ὄντες χαχοί. 


Orelli, in his edition, I see, has adopted this reading. 


V. Cicero, ad Att. γ. 20, 3,—Scis enim dici quedam πανιχὰ ; 
dici item τὰ χενὰ tod πολέμου. Query—xeuva instead of κενά ? 


VI, Xenophon, Anad, vii. 7, δδ,---τῇ δ᾽ ὁστεραίᾳ ἀπέδωχέ τε 
αὐτοῖς ἃ ὑπέσχετο xat τοὺς ταῦτα ἐλάσοντας συνέπεμψεν; where two 
MSS. have ἐλάσαντας. Xenophon uses this form of the future 
of ἐλαύνω again in Cyrop. 1.. 4, 20; ἐγὼ δέ, ἔφη, ἐπὶ τούσδε, ἢν 
ἐπὶ σὲ χινῶνται, ἐχάσω, ὥστε. ἀναγχασϑῆναι ἣμῖν προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν ; 
where Louis Dindorf gives ἐλῶ with this note :-- 

“ἐχλῶ, Libri meliores omnes formam non bonam ἐλάσω inferunt ; 


quo eadem suspecta redditur loco Anabasis, vu. 7, 55. Nam con- 
stanter alias Xenophonti futurum est ἐλᾶν." 


VII. Aristoph. Ran, 481, seqq; (ed. Dindorf.) 


ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ὡραχιῶ. 
ἄλλ᾽ clos πρὸς τὴν καρδίαν you σπογγιάν. 
EA. ἰδοὺ λαβέ. ΔΙ. προσϑοῦ. .-ΞΑ. ποῦ ᾽στιν; ὦ χρυσοῖ ϑεοί. . 
In the last line Brunck attributes ποῦ στιν to Xanthias. I 
think the line ought to be divided between the speakers thus :— 
BA. ἰδοὺ λαβέ, προσϑοῦ. AI. ποῦ στο ; BA. ὦ χρυσαῖ ϑεοί. 
for προσϑοῦ is in the middle voice; translate,— 


Xanth, Here, take it. Apply it to yourself, Dion. Where is it? 
Xanth. Oh, &e. 
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- VIII. Aristoph. Ran. 556, 7; 
od μὲν οὖν με προσεδόχας, 
δτιὴ κοϑόρνους εἶχες, ἀναγνῶναι σ᾽ ἔτι; 

So all the best MSS.: the Codex Borgianus has αὖ γνῶναι. 
Elmsley, (ad Acharn. 178,) deceived by our English phrase, 
“ You did not think I should know you again,” proposed ἂν 
γνῶναι for ἀναγνῶναι; and Dindorf has adopted his conjecture. 
But the reading of the Manuscripts is the correct one. For in 
the direct speech, “I shall know you again,” ἂν has no place; 
therefore neither has it any in the Obligua Oratio. See Liddell 
and Scott, 5. v. ἄν, E. 


IX. Plautus, Mil. Glor. 3, 1, 67, (ed Lindemann); Tite me 
ut fatedre faciam esse ddulescentem méribus.—Plautus seems to 
have had in his mind a passage of Menander, Incert. Fragm. 
190, (ed. Meineke): 


ὡς, ἡδὺ πρᾶος καὶ νεάζων τῷ τρόπῳ 
πατήρ. 


X. “ Πολζήτης, ov, 6, poet. ἴοΥ πολίτης, a citizen: Il. τι. 806 ; 
freq. in Hdt., and twice in T'rag., Aisch. Pers. 556; aii Εἰ. 
119.” Liddell and Scott. 

Our great lexicographers have omitted to take note of a pas- 
sage of the tragic poet Ion, ap. Schol. Ar. Ran. 718. The 
Scholiast says :— 

εἰ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ὀρϑῶς ἰδεῖν : Τοῦτο Ἰωνός ἔστιν 8x Φοίνιχος ἢ Καινέως 

_ εἰ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ὀρϑὸς ἰδεῖν βίον ἀνέρος, ὦ πολιῆται. 


XI. The passage of Anaxandrides, quoted from his Iepovro- 
μανία, by Athenzeus, x11. p. 570, d, appears to me to admit of 
being restored as follows :—(it is Fragm. 1, ap. Meineke, Com, 
Gr. Fragm.) 


A. thy &x Κορίνϑου Λαΐδ᾽ οἶσϑα ; B. πῶς γὰρ οὔ; 
τὴν “Ἱμεραίαν. A. ἦν ἐχείνη. τις φίλη 
“Avrea, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἦν ἡμέτερον ee 
B. ” τὸν At? ἤνϑει τότε  Λαγίσχη, ᾿ | 
nia μὲν τότε 5. 
χαὶ Θεολύτη μάλ᾽ εὐπρόσωπος χαὶ καλὴ 


ὅπεφαιν᾽ ἐσομένη . . we - 
A. [ἦν] δ᾽ “Ὥχιμον λαμπρὸν πάνυ. 
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2. “Iusoatav, is the conjecture of Casaubon ; Ὑχχαρείαν, that 
of Schweighaeuser. The MSS. vary between ἡμερίον, ἡμέριον, 
and fyeptev. The conjecture of Casaubon’s seems correct, for 
it is well known how frequently an 7 gets interchanged with an 
ἢ. As to the meaning, I think Anaxandrides might have used 
the term “ Himerzan” vaguely for “ Sicilian.” Schweighaeu- 
ser departs more from the letters which appear in the MSS. 
Abresch, who is followed by Meineke, conjectures ἡμετέρειον, 
which is defended by the latter by a reference to Anacreon, 
Fragm. 75; but until a passage can be brought forward to 
support this form, from some other than a Lyric writer, I think 
it better not to introduce it here by conjecture. 

3. καὶ tod? ἡμέτερον ἦν matyvov,—Meineke. 

4. Λαγίσχιον, τότ᾽ ἦν | καὶ Θεολύτη xth,—Meineke. 

The books haye Λαγίσχη. ἦν δὲ τότε. I therefore prefer Din- 
dorf’s mode of dividing the lines, which I have adopted in the 
text, with one slight alteration, viz.: ἦν μὲν τότε for ἦν δὲ τότε, 
which does not satisfy the metre. 

7. Meineke prints the line thus :-— 


ὑπέφαιν᾽ ἐσομένη δ᾽ ἴὭχιμον λαμπρὸν πάνυ, 


with a comma at χαλή. This makes δ᾽ the third word in the 
sentence. 


Dindorf edited it thus :— 
δπέφαιν᾽ ἐσομένη . . . - - 
& ἴὍχιμον λαμπρὸν πάνυ, 
with no comma at χαλή. 
I approve of this last method, and I think ἦν must have 


dropped off before 6’, so as to bring out the antithesis between 
ἦν μὲν τότε and ἦν δ᾽ Ὥχιμον. 


XII. Ennius ap. Cic. de Orat. 1. 45, 199, (ed. Orelli); v. 1; 
read,— 
Sudrum rerum incérti: quos ego mea ἔχ ope. 
Poeta ap. Fund. τι. 67, 274, read,— 
Quémdiu ad aquas ftivit, numquamst mértuos. 


Naevius, ibid. c. 69, 279. This line seems to have been a tro- 
chaic tetrameter catalectic, thus :-— 


A. Quid ploras patér? B. Mirum ni c4ntem; condemnatu’ sum. 
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Pacuvius,! zbid. 111. c. 58, 217, read,— 
‘Ecqui hoc animadvértit ? Uincite. 

The common reading is ecquis, which is contrary to the 
metre. The form ecqgui ought to be restored in many passages 
where ecquis now stands in the text; for instance, in Plaut. 
Bacchid. 4. 1. 9, 10, 11 :--- 


Foris pultare nescis. ‘Ecqui his in aédibust ? 
Heus écquis hic est? ‘Ecqui hoc aperit éstium ὃ 
Ecqui éxit? P. Quid ἰδίας ὃ Quaé istaec est pultatio ὃ 
The Vulgate text has ecquis for ecqui in every place. Hermann, 
in his edition, has restored the true form. 
Soin Capé. 4, 2, 50, in the midst of a scene of trochaic lines, 
Lindemann gives us the iambic line, 
Heus, hetis, ubi estis? ‘Ecquis hoc aperit dstium ὃ 
Now this interposition of an iambic among trochaic lines seems 
to me so doubtful, that I should propose to read, 
Hetis, heus, ubi estis? - .-~ “Ecqui hoc aperit éstium.? 
In Trinumm. 4, 2, 28, the form ecqui is required by the metre :— 
‘Aperite hoc, aperite. Heus, ecqui hic féribus tuteldm gerit ? 
Poeta, ibid. 2 217, read,— 
‘Omnia hee uidi inflammari, Priamo ui uitam éuitari. 
Ibid. read,— 
Tibi ferebat ; quém simulabat dlteri sesé dare. 


XIII. Asch. Pers. 320, seqq. :— 
“Apystpts ᾿Αμφιστρεύς te πολύπονον δόρυ 
νωμῶν, ὅ τ᾽ ἐσϑλὸς ᾿Αριόμαρδος Σάρδεσι 
πένϑος παρασχὼν, κ.τιλ. 
Porson (Supplem. ad Preefat. Hecub. p. 33, ed. 2. Scholef.) finds 
two difficulties in the second line ; first, the spondee and cesura 
in the fifth foot; secondly, that the sense is not clear, because 
Ariomardus, in v. 38, was called the prefect of Thebes. He 
therefore reads,— 
Νωμῶν, 6 τ᾽ ἐσϑλὸς ᾿Αριόμαρδος . . .΄. 
as Ae ΕΝ οἴ dacs nw Oke 
πένϑος παρασχών. 


2 Compare 11. 46. 
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Blomfield, in his edition of the Perse, adopts this method. 

Porson afterwards filled up the lacuna thus; 

Νωμῶν, 6 τ᾽ ἐσϑλὸς ᾿Αριόμαρδος, ἀρδέων 

Βολαῖσι πιστὸς, Μιτραγάϑης τε, Σάρδεσιν 

Πένϑος παρασχών. 
With all deference to Porson’s opinion, I think the line can be 
corrected ina much simpler manner than by supposing ἃ lacu- 
na, thus: 

Νωμῶν, 6 τ᾽ ἐσϑλὸς ᾿Αριόμαρδος ἄρδεσι 
πένϑος παρασχών. 

My only wonder is how Porson, who actually used the word 
&pdéwy, could overlook so obvious a correction. AEschylus uses 
the word ἄρδις in Prom. 878: 

 Bheded ἐλελεῦ, Sxd μ᾽ ad σφάχελος. 

χαὶ φρενοπληγείς μανίαι ϑάλπους᾽, 
οἴστρου δ᾽ ἄρδις χρίει. μ᾽ ἄπυρος. 
As does also Herodotus, 1. 215: ὅσα μὲν γὰρ ἐς αἰχμὰς, καὶ ἄρδις, 
καὶ σαγάρις, χαλχῷ τὰ πάντα χρέωνται. 
Therefore I do not feel the difficulty that Scholefield seems to 

feel, in introducing it here; and it is supported by the fact that 
the Guelph. MS. has ὃ ἄρδεσι instead of Σάρδεσι. 


XIV. Esch. Pers. 359: 
ναῶν ἐπενϑορόντες ἄλλος ἄλλοσε. 
So Dindorf, Blomfield, Wellauer, with the exception that Blom- 
field gives νεῶν for ναῶν. 

The Medicean and seven other MSS., and Robortellus’ edi- 
tion, have ἐπανϑορόντες. Turnebus, with a part of the MSS., 
edited ἐπενϑορόντες. - Aldus’ edition has ἐπενϑορῶντες. I think 
we ought to keep the reading of the best MSS. ἐπανϑορόντες. It 
makes little difference to the sense; but as they have the form 
with the a, Ido not see why we should go out of our way to 
choose that with the «. 


~ XV. HEsch. Choeph. 350: 
τέχνων τε χελεύϑοις ἐπιστρεπτὸν αἰῶνα χτίσας, 
and in the Antistrophe, v. 367: 
πάρος δ᾽ of χτανόντες νιν οὕτως δαμῆναι. 


So the lines stand in Dindorf’s text, who, in his Notes, bids us 
read the lines thus: 
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τέχνων τ᾽ ἐν χελεύϑοις ἐπιστρεπτὸν αἰῶ | χτίσας, 
and μὴ 
πάρος δ᾽ οἱ χτανόντες νιν οὕτως δαμῆναι. .. 


supposing a learns of two syllables in the latter line, and de- 
fending the form αἰῶ in the former, by a gloss in Bekker’s Anec- 
dota Greeca, p. 363, 17,—aid τὸν αἰῶνα κατὰ ἀποχοπὴν Αἰσχύλος 
εἶπεν. Τ᾽ ἐν χελεύϑοις is a correction of Wellauer’s for τε χε- 
λεύϑοις. 

Now in the first line all the manuscripts have. the Homeric 
form χτίσσας ; χτίσας appears only in Robortellus’ edition; and 
in the second οὕτως δαμῆναι, which was first altered into οὕτω 
δαμῆναι by Porson. 

In the latter line, I have no doubt some part of the verb ὀφείλω 
is to be restored; the Scholiast says λείπει τὸ ὥφελον. [therefore 
propose to read the passages thus: 


τέχνων τ᾽ ἐν χελεύϑοις ἐπιστρεπτὸν αἰῶνα χτίσσας, 
and ᾿ 
πάρος δ᾽ of κτανόντες νιν οὕτως ὄφελλον δαμῆναι. 


The presence of the ¢ in οὕτως séems to indicate that a word 
commencing with a vowel originally followed; and if Aschylus 
used the Homeric form χτίσσας (85. Γ᾿ think is pretty clear from 
the consent of the MSS. he did,) in the Strophe, why might he 
not also use the Homeric form ὄφελλον in the Antistrophe ? 

Il. 1. 352 seqq.: | 


μῆτερ, ἐπεί μ᾽ ἔτεχές γε μινυνϑάδιόν περ ἐόντα, 
τιμήν πέρ μοι ὄφελλον ᾿Ολύμπιος ἐγγυαλίξαι, ᾿ 
Ζεὺς ὑψιβρεμέτης. 


If the word ὄφελλον be not considered admissible, we might read 
ὄφειλον, in which the omission of the seis is defensible by 
the following passages :— ; dha 

Esch. Pers. 915: 


eo? ὄρος, Ζεῦ, toh pet ἀνδρῶν 
τῶν οἰχομένων 
ϑανάτου χατὰ μοῖρα καλύψαι. 


Soph. Aj. 1192 (1171, ed. Herm.): 


Opes πρότερον αἰϑέρα δῦναι μέγαν ἢ τὸν πολύχοινον Αἴδαν 
χεῖνος ἁνὴρ, ὅς xT. 
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Eurip. Med. 1413, (1410 Porson; 1380 Elmsl.): 


οὃς μήποτ ἐγὼ φύσας ὄφελον 
πρὸς σοῦ φϑιμένους ἐπιδέσϑαι. 


In all these places the best MSS. have the above readings; those 
of lesser note, however, and some of the editions, have forms 
with the augments, contrary to the metre; and the ingenuity 
of modern critics also has been exercised to get rid of these of- 
fensive non-augmented forms. 

All these examples, however, are of the aorist, and not the 
imperfect ; and as the former tense was the most usual in such 
phrases, and moreover as the word supplied by the scholiast is 
in the aorist, I think the preference is to be given to ὄφελλον. 


R. H. 5. 


XI. 


REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE AFTER 
PARTICIPLES AND ADJECTIVES. 


TuE following remarks are suggested by an article in the 
Classical Museum for October last. 

We are leaving out particles in English in the present time, 
as “directly we have done a thing.” That is vulgar; but it is 
considered rather refined, that things which we used to meet 
with, we now only meet ; as approbation. It is to be observed, 
that in English there is not, as in Latin, the case, or form of the 
inflexion, still remaining, toindicate what preposition has been left 
out; and Latin differs from Greek materially as to this point, be- 
cause it has two cases which never are governed by prepositions 
at all; except the dative, in composition. The double dative after 
sum, and such a phrase as Ingenui vultdis puer, though by no 
means obvious constructions, must be taken ex vi casts I sup- 
pose, and have never been explained by ellipses. But whether 
this very fact is not a proof that the construction of the language 
is secondary, and that we may explain it from Greek, and not 
merely from a supposed earlier state of itself, still less from its 
usual state, is a question. For it must be observed, that as to 
the fourth case, or ablative, its form and use make it not im- 
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probable that it may have branched out of the original dative. 
Now, if we may construe Latin from Greek, the objection as 
to these accusatives, that a preposition should not be under- 
stood, when it is in no one instance found inserted, ceases ; 
for in Greek it is found inserted. Βέβληται. . . . κατὰ μηρὸν 
dict. The preposition is sometimes εἷς, εἷς ὦπα Fome.— 
Matthize 423. 

In Latin it is undeniable that other prepositions, such as in 
and ad, are sometimes in and sometimes out; if not with the 
very same word, at least with the same meaning. 

That you must not say ad domum, is evidently owing to the 
frequency of that instance having rendered it elliptical; just as 
we say at school, “chapel,” “ hall,” for the chapel, the hall. 

That we must not say ad Romam, or any proper name, is 
perhaps owing originally to the same principle, and partly to. 
the extension of it conventionally; perhaps by some help from 
analogical grammarians in later times. For in these cases of 
usage we are not to expect exact consistency: you may say in 
urbem, meaning Rome itself. : 

If secundum is not the right preposition, perhaps quoad will 
do better. But I do not mean to assert that there ever was, in 
Latin, a preposition in these cases; at least any which are now 
known in the language, for there are one or two strange par- 
ticles met with in old writers, as topper. It is enough for me 
that the preposition existed in Greek, and that Latin followed 
the elliptical form of Greek. 

The full form, ad instar, found in older writers, shews omis- 
sion going on during the known period of the language, and 
leaving the noun to appear (as in chéz, lez, sans, and various 
instances given by Horne Tooke,) as a preposition ; while some- 
times it is the noun that is left out, as in the phrase till such time 
as, quite common still in popular use, shewing Zl, in the origi- 
nal and Scotch sense, equivalent to to; but it having ceased to 
be so, it is, in good English, left to represent now the whole 
phrase. . 


Orest. v. 606.— Exodcay οὖχ ἄχουσαν ἐπισείσω πόλιν Σοὶ σῇ τ᾽ 
ἀδελφῇ λεύσιμον δοῦναι δίχην. 


Here is an instance of construction by possible omission; which 
I mention, because it is an answer to a note of Porson’s, who 
remarks that δοῦναι δίχην here governs a dative of the person 
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punished, instead of the person avenged, as elsewhere It is 
extraordinary that he did: not see that the datives are governed 
by ἐπισείσω, when his mind had so recently been reminded of the 
most remarkable passage in his favourite author : 


ὦ μῆτερ, “metebw σε, μὴ ᾿πίσειέ μοι 
τὰς αἱματωποὺς ναὶ δραχοντώδεις χκοράς. 


There is no doubt that ὥστε ὑμᾶς is understood there, (so the 
Scholiast,) that is, that you might have had those words in- 
serted, and have, in other passages of the same meaning. But 
it does not follow that they passed through the mind of the 
writer. Where the full and elliptical phrase are both in use, 
he takes the one as he takes the other; they are two ways 
of expressing his meaning: and no doubt there are many cases 
in which we cannot be certain that the elliptical form might not 
have been allowed, by usage, to have the meaning, though the 
particle had in no such instance been inserted. 

οἰ Inflexions, I apprehend, are owing to two causes: 1. The 
corruption and absorption of prepositions, pronouns, and other 
suffixes. 2, The taking advantage of variety in form, to appro- 
priate one form to one meaning, and another to another ;—a 
thing which, in the Dictionary, recurs constantly, and which 
has been introduced in English into common use in one instance 
since I can recollect, despatch and dispatch. 

Now, in the first case, the pronoun might not always have 
been used in the same sense ; however true it may be that. the 
μαι in the passive form means me, I cannot think that it always 
meant me in the accusative, governed transitively by the verb 
preceding it, but that it meant, or came to mean, the first 
person generally; otherwise we must suppose that the more 
unusual exigency of the middle, or reciprocal meaning, was 
provided for before the more usual, of the simple passive; of 


diem alipedum jus et moderamen equo- 
here jus dare vel reddere, instead of | rum (petam.) Ovid. Probably owing to 
poenas solvere, asusual. The punctua- | the particular expressions dare jus ci- 
tion in the Variorum edition of 1821, 15.  vium,.Italicum, &c., Jus reddere or 
still after πόλιν not ἀδελφῇ, thoughthe  dicere has the meaning P. gives it. 
Latin interprets as the Scholiast. | Jura dare, on the other hand, means 
But, is P. right as to jusdare?, Jus | to give laws, or exercise power or juris- 
dare seems to mean, to give power. Jus- diction. Dantem jura Catonem. Per 
que datum scelericanimus. Lucan. Jus | populos dat jura. Jura domosque da- 
datum luxuriz. Seneca, ib. cit. Inque bam. Jura dabit legesque viris. 


1 Porson’s expression is, that it means 
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which, after all, it may be considered as a branch, and more 
naturally than a branch of the active: If I kill myself, I am 
killed: the truth is not complete, but the expression is com- 
plete ; which it is not if I had said, I kill; and that applies to 
the instances given in the article from Virgil, they are all true, 
as passives. Excutior somno, in arma feror, induitur galeam, 
conduntur in alvo, mala gramina pastus, ferrum cingitur, fit 
particeps. None of them need be reciprocally construed. 

On the other hand, it may be said, that μαι in the passive 
meaning is still the accusative, but with a different nominative 
before the verb. He beats me. However, in the active voice, 
we must admit the principle of suffix pronouns which I have 
stated ; and the whole verb in μι, passive in its form in the first 
person singular at least, and, as some think, in the second and 
third, differs in no way in its meaning from the form in ὦ. 
This is remarkably the case in one common instance ; for ἵστημι 
has not its neuter or reciprocal meaning of standing, till it takes 
its passive termination. 

What I call the second principle, is surely undeniable in the 
passive aorists in yy. Itake it to be the cause of those English 
preterites and plurals, which turn upon the vowel only. 

It is plain that the second principle may operate where the 
first has previously operated. That is, the variation of form 
which is afterwards conventionally used for an appropriation 
raisonnée, may have originally had a cause, and that cause the 
first principle. 

In short, I take a Latin deponent, generally speaking, to 
belong to the second principle, and to be accidental. 

If the same word exists in ὁ, and has the same meaning, that 
is, where the form in ois neuter, (by the by, there are neuters 
absolutely passive in their meaning, as, vapulo,) or the depon- 
ent transitive, it must be so; as in the very instances given :— 
eomitor and abominor, and probably expergiscor ; commentor 
is doubtful. 

The middle form in Greek, as commonly considered, is not 
only in part the passive, and therefore apparently merely another 
application of it, but some of its peculiar tenses were formerly 
used as passive, as— 


ἄλλ᾽ 6 Oye τερψάμενος γεῖταί, χαὶ πλείονα εἰδώς. 


Tam hot convinced that the past passive participle in Latin 
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has ever a reciprocal meaning, so as to account for the accusa« 
tive; and the adjective, of course, could not have; so that one 
would think one principle for both would have been better, and 
not two. 

The only instances given of adjectives are in Greek, where 
there is no objection to supply χατά. 

In Latin we have 


Lacerum crudeliter ora. 
Cristis capita alta corusci. 


How does the principle differ from what it would have been if 
it were laceratum ? 

The reciprocal sense, in the participles quoted, is of both 
kinds; the primary, governing the agent back again as an accu- 
sative ; and the secondary, as in— 


ξίφος ὀξὺ ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μηροῦ. 
Here are some instances of participles. 


Colo calathisque Minerve Foemineas assueta manus. 
Chlamydem circumdata limbo. 

Nodoque sinus collecta fluentes, 

Vultum demissa. 


These may be construed, by possibility, reciprocally, but why 
must they ? 

Palmis percussa lacertos, is stronger, certainly. Suspensi 
loculos tabulamque lacerto, (C. M.) strongest of all. But you 
get, I conceive, to extreme cases from others, and by coming to 
consider a general meaning applicable to all, though not exactly 
that which you set out from; viz.—Cui ora lacera erant ; cui 
chlamys circumdatur limbo ; and so, cui loculi suspensi erant. 
Having the satchels suspended, but not necessarily in fact or 
in grammar, having suspended the satchels. The passive voice 
strictly applies, where the accusative is part of the person, as 
palmis percussa lacertos ; it is stretched, where it is only an 
adjunct of the person, as loculos. Inseripti nomina regum, is 
like ; still, the flowers, are inscribed: sed qu. 

There is no instance given in the Class. Mus. where there is 
any occasion to infer that the participle “has a tendency to 
subside into a mere active ;” as if suspensus loculos lacerto 
were applied to hanging another boy’s satchel on his arm. The 
secondary middle sense, known in Greek, is sufficient for all. 
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In Greek, τετιήμενοι ἦτορ : to call this reciprocal, or middle, is 
perverse. Or, πλήγη φρένας ἃς πάρος εἶχεν. But in τὸν, ὀφϑαλμὸν 
ἐχχεχομμένον, &c. of Philip, in Demosthenes, it is impossible. So, 
ἐλέφαντι φαίδιμον ὦμον xexadyévov. Pind. 

Interfusa nitentes Vites equora Cycladas, is a different ques- 
tion altogether. That is inter fusa: the accusative is governed 
by the inter. 

Verbs of clothing, (see the Grammars,) are perhaps analo- 
gous ; and perhaps the intermediate point from whence Suspensi, 
&c. advances its further step. Induitur galeam: ἐπιείμενοι ἄλχήν: 
where there is a double accusative in the active. 

Δέμας πυρός : and δίχην : are like instar. Would you put in 
a preposition there ? 


Buttmann’s larger Greek Grammar, 131, 6: “The accusative fre- 
quently, in Greek, denotes only a part, circumstance, or more definite 
object, to which a géneral assertion is limited.” His instance of the 
last is, θαυμαστὸς τὰ τοῦ πολέμου, Also, in the names of games, νικᾷν 
Ὀλύμπια, “This is the well known construction so frequently imitated 
by the Latin poets ; ex. gr. ‘os humerosque Deo similis.’ In English 
this often requires a prep. like by, &c., and even in Greek the prep. 
κατὰ is frequently used in such cases with the accus. Hence the com- 
mentators often supply κατὰ in such instances, as if it had been omitted. 
But it is better for the learner to accustom himself to consider the 
accus. by itself, as the case of the more remote object in Greek. Very 
often it is not even possible to specify the exact Greek prep. which in 
that instance governed precisely that case. All the three oblique casus 
are used in Greek in the way stated.” 

Zumpt says, § 25, “ Some passives acquire the character of depo- 
nents through the reflective sense which belongs to the passive.” (See 
his preceding page, but where his instances, I think, are like the in- 
stances in the Class. Mus.) : 

The instances he gives here are, proficiscor, of which I see no proof. 
On the contrary, proficisco was used in the same neuter sense. And 
vescor, which is supported by Tertullian’s expression, “ Quis nos 
vescet carne?” Forcell. 

In § 69, 4, he gives us this passage, Gryneus eruitur oculos,—Ov. 
Met. xu. 269, (which is not reciprocal.) 

Scheller, 1. 167, quotes instances of reciprocal passives, which, as 
quoted, do not appear to be necessarily so. “ Nequis invitus civitate 
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mutetur.” Cie. Balb. 13; i. e. exeat, ejicietur, privetur. The two last 
of the very explanations he gives, shew that it is not reciprocal. He 
does not change himself ; for it would be too refined, I think, to say 


that because Cicero uses the word invitus, therefore he would have 


used the same passive, if it had not been involuntary. 

But once for all, in all lexicons, grammars, and every where, people 
are too apt to say that word A means B, because you might put B in 
its place in particular cases, without los to the mere broad matter of 
fact meaning of the sentence. 


I have referred to ten editions of Horace, including the second Hen- 


ricopetrine, Zeunius, and Schrevelius’s Bond. The old Scholiast says, 
“suspensos loculos habentes.” This is repeated by several other edi- 
tors. Cruquius says, “enallage passivi pro activo, pro suspendentes,” 
which agrees with the Class. Mus. Nothing else is to be found upon 
the passage in any of these editions. 

"Ayvworos: φωνὰν ψευδέων ἄγνωστον, Pind. Olymp. 6. str. 4, is 
not a deponent participle, but a verbal; else, it would not govern a 
genitive. So it is not much to the purpose. 


Τὰ χρήματ' ἐνεχυράζομαι, Ned, 241. is a somewhat remote exten- 


sion of the adjunct, (ap. Matthie.) 
C. B. 


XII. 


ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE CONSONANTAL SYS- 
TEMS OF THE ENGLISH AND SANSCRIT LANGUAGES. 


PART ΤΙΣ 


TuE third and last class of mute consonants still remaining 
for our consideration and comparison, is that of the Dentals or 
T sounds. I have already hinted that they are the last class, 
not from a merely logical point of view, but on account of unde- 
niable facts, taken from history and physiology. 

Such an historical fact, for instance, is preserved to us in 
the old Egyptian language. In Bunsen’s 4gyptens Stelle in 
der Weltgeschichte, vol. 1. p. 325, the following list of mutes is 
given : 


Labials: ‘b, f, p. 
Gutturals: x, y. 
Dentals: {. 
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All three classes, we see, have tenues, two have tenues aspi- 
rates, the labial class alone has a media; not the single media b, 
but the media aspirate “b or bh. From this we may safely draw 
the following conclusions : jirst,—that the labial class, as being 
the most advanced, must be the oldest, and the dental class, as the 
least developed, the most recent: and further,—that the tenuis, 
as common to all three classes, must needs be the eldest or first 
development or degree in each class, and the beginning and 
foundation-stone of the whole mute consonantism. From the 
tenues must have sprung the tenues aspirates, and from these 
the mediz aspirates. ‘There is no simple media yet in the old 
Egyptian. The later mediz, then, must have sprung from me- 
diz aspirates or from vowels. The old Etrurian language 
affords another historical proof to the very same purpose. Mr. 
Dennis, in his Cities and Cimeteries of Etruria, vol. 1. Introd. 
xlvi, gives the Etruscan alphabet confronted with the Greek. 

Labials: x, 9, to which must be added the digamma, a sound 
nearly related to w, if not the same as Egyptian ‘b or bh. 

Gutiurals: x, x, (always — kh, the tenuis aspirate.) 

- Dentals: τ, ϑ, (= th, tenuis asp.) 

The only difference, then, between the mute consonantism of 
the Egyptian and Etruscan languages, consists in the Etruscan 
haying developed its dental tenuis to a tenuis aspirate,—a fact 
more to confirm the existence of the great organic law in the pri- 
mary development of the mutes. For, to state it at once, in 
searching after the reason why Grimm’s law or the Gothic change 
of letters took place, in that well known order, from tenuis to 
aspirate, and from aspirate to media, I found it in following up 
the course of every oldest language, developing its mutes in that 
same order, tenuis, aspirate, media; besides the order of classes, 
labials, gutturals, dentals. And lastly, the reason why every 
primitive language followed this order, and no other, must lie 
in the human organization. I see it in the gradual growth of 
the organs of speech, in the order which that growth follows, and 
the power the child gets over the organs by its gradual natural 
use of them. ‘The sucking child uses first the lips; labial 
sounds are the first that a child is able to utter: papa. When 
brought to some stronger food than milk, palate and throat get 
more practice than before, and the child next ‘becomes able to 
produce and imitate gutturals. There isa period where infants 
enjoy to say and repeat the syllable kah. The organs of the 
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dentals, the teeth, come last of all. The first use infants usu- 
ally make of them in sounding, is to say and repeat the syl- 
lable tah. If now, at that period, we try to make a child pro- 
nounce fah instead of pah, the nearest approach it will come to 
in imitating our fah, will be phah; that is, p followed by a 
strong breathing, and the pure vowel ah. It will be the same 
with the other classes. The medize sounds are very difficult 


for children to pronounce: they very often have attained great _ 


facility in speaking without being able to pronounce a pure or 


clear media sound. At the end of words, almost all mediz, for 


some time, are changed by them into tenues. This circum- 
stance in the development of our organs of speech is the founda- 
tion of an important rule in Sanscrit, as stated by Bopp, Sanser. 
Gramm. 256: “In respect to gutturals, linguals, (cerebrals,) 
dentals, and labials, the fundamental law is, that tenues only 
can be employed at the end of words; aspirates and mediz 
must be changed into tenues of their respective organs.” In Ger- 
man also the same holds good in practice throughout the lower 
classes of Germany, although it goes against the grammar they 
are taught. They are generally conscious of their faulty pro- 
nunciation ; and it happens, that when they wish or attempt to 
give it up, and to imitate the language of the well educated, 
they usually begin with pronouncing almost every tenuis as me- 
dia. ‘There must be a feeling in them that the media is the 
most refined (and therefore the last) of all mutal sounds. 

The tenuis is the product of a rough, hard, artless compression 
or contraction of the respective organs. The primitive aspirate 
is already a sort of compound, but of very simple ingredients, 
viz., the tenuis and a strong breathing. The media, on the 
contrary, is a very artificial product. The compression of or- 
gans, as employed in pronouncing a tenuis, is to be reduced to 
one fourth, which a child would not be able to do without hay- 
ing acquired first by practice a certain control over its organs 
of speech. The column of air, which in the tenuis compression 
will follow its natural turn, and weigh upon the respective or- 
gans, till it be allowed to rush out with the pronunciation of 
the tenuis, is in the media compression, not without some effort, 
kept back and driven into the nasal cavern. ‘This last cireum- 
stance gives the media, when pronounced, a sort of nasal cha- 
racter ; it makes the media vocal, or, as Sanscrit grammarians 
say, sonant. 


Ss 7. - |e 
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- The history, then, of the development of the primitive lan- 
guages has been, and ever will be, acted over and over again by 
every human being that enjoys the natural development of its 
organs of speech. There can be no general law in human speech, 
that is not founded upon a law or a fact in our human organiza- 
tion; and if so, it must grow up with every child. The Goths 
could not change their letters in any other way or order than they 
did, because the mother language had grown up in that way 
and order; and both the Goths and the primitive nations could 
not do otherwise, because every individual among them had 
within himself his organs of speech grown or growing up in the 
very same way and order. 

' The foregoing remarks, which I hope soon to be able to give 
in a fuller form, and in connection with the whole system of 
articulate sounds, may also explain a highly interesting fact 
lately stated by J. Grimm, History of the German Language, 
vol. 1. p. 346 :—* For both questioning and answering, the media 
seems originally not to have been thought the proper degree ; 
the more lively, restless tenuis was employed for that purpose. 

“The Sanscrit, Zend, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonian, Erse and. 
Finnic, ask with K, and answer with T; while the Greek, Os- 
can, and Welsh, have an interrogative P and a demonstrative 

T;” ὦ, e. their interrogatives begin with p, and their demonstra- 
tions with t. As: 


Sanse. kas Κὰ kim ? 

Zend. kas’ Κὰ kat ? 

Lat. quis que quid ? 

Lith. kas ka? 

Er. cia cd? 

Finn. ku and kuka ? 

Slav. kto (originally quis hic ?) 
Gr. τίς τί instead of πίς at; 

Ose. pis, pid ? 

Welsh. pwy, pa ? (quis, quid.) 


_ The root of the demonstrative is ta throughout. See Bopp, — 
Comp. Gramm. 2 343. 

With our view on the development of the mutes, it is easy 
to discover at once the reason for that highly remarkable fact. 
The answer could not be given in any other sound but T, be- 


cause it is the last product of the mind. As answer is preceded 
VII. I 
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by question, so T by K, dentals by gutturals. Before children 
put their questions, they first call up to pay them attention. 
These calls naturally will be given with P, as papa. Seven out 
of the ten languages mentioned confirm this theory; in three 
of them the calling or appellative consonant P has beecome— 
and very naturally too—the interrogative consonant. But the 
answering or demonstrative consonant is in all of them, with- 
out exception, T. 

It cannot be difficult for us to judge whether Mr. Bonaide 
son’s theory about the development of the Hebrew sounds be 
founded upon any historical or physiological fact, and whether his 
severe remark on Ewald be just or not. In his Maskil le-Sopher, 
or the principles and processes of Classical Philology applied to 
the analysis of the Hebrew language,” lately published, we read, 
Ρ. 7: ‘“ That the aspirates are derived from the medials, and 
not, as in Greek, from the tenues, appears as well from internal 
probability, as from the connections which we observe between 
the medials, the aspirates, and the liquids, and from which con- 
nections the tenues are generally excluded. ... And gene- 
rally it may be shown that the aspirates are simply the medials 
with h prefixed, while the tenues are subsequent formations 
with which the liquids are not unconnected.” And in note 5, 
on the same page, he says: “ To suppose, as Ewald does, (Aus- 
fihrl. Lehrb. 2 31, 6,) that ἃ and z spring from t, because the 
Indo-Germanic languages prefer the tenuis articulation, is to 
give but little evidence of one’s philological tact and discrimi- 
nation.” Professor Ewald certainly ought not to have said, 
‘because of the Indo-Germanie languages,” but “ because that 
change is an organic law of the human race, it is founded in 
the human organism; and though hidden and unknown, is yet 
working at all epochs, and defying everyresistance or alteration.” 

Mr. Donaldson is besides in contradiction with himself: P. 4, 
he divides the Semitic languages into six classes, the Aramaic, 
Pheenician, Egyptian, Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic. ‘The oldest 
of them,” he says, “ is undoubtedly the Aramaic; next to this 
should be placed the old Egyptian. The Hehives stands per- 
haps in the third place (if not in the fourth or fifth,”) &c. The — 
Egyptian, at any rate, is to him the older sister of the Hebrew. 
But then, how is it possible to make his consonantal theory 
agree with that fact? How is it possible that those medial 
sounds, which do not exist in the older languages, should be 
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the oldest formation, and the fundamental sounds in the younger 
language ; and that the tenues sounds, which he calls secondary 
formations of the younger language, should be the first and 
principal sounds in the older language? If, on the contrary, 
we consider the tenues to be the first formation, and the medi 
the last one, it is but natural in itself, and consistent, to 
think, that the older tenues are found in the older language, 
and that the younger medie are found only in the younger 
language, but built upon the older tenuis formation. These re- 
marks apply also to J. Grimm, Graff, Kriiger, a. 0., who make the 
media the foundation-stone of the consonantal system. If it were 
so, indeed, how could there be any language without mediz! 
Yet, as we have seen already, one of the oldest languages of 
which we have any documents, and by which alone we are 
enabled to determine historically what degree of consonants 
ought to be considered the foundation of the whole system—the 
old Egyptian—has not so much as one perfect media, neither 
has the Etruscan. . . 

I have to mention yet some facts which receive their expla- 
nation from what I have stated in the beginning, viz. that the 
dental series is the last. 

1. The great regularity with which most of the dental an- 
lauts change through all three degrees in the Indo-European 
languages. See Grimm’s History of the German Language, 
vol. 1. p. 414, ff. The more modern a formation is, the more 
regular also, in the modern sense of the word. 

2. The small number of dental anlauts we have from the 
older languages for comparison with the younger ones. The 
cognate nations must haye separated before the dentals. had 
reached their full growth. 

3. The great number of dental In—and Auslauis. As such, 
the dentals are not only suffixes for the formation of substan- 
tives, adjectives, participles, ordinals, local adverbs, but found 
even in roots as modifying the nonconsonantal primitives. 
This power and use of t is fundamentally connected with the 
demonstrative root ta, which, as we have seen above, was first 
of all used to give answers, to determine. In old Egyptian, 
where no other dental degree but the tenuis is developed, it is 
used already to form transitives from neuters or substantives, 
yet not as suffix, but as prefix, e. gr. aan (glory,) ti-aan (to glo- 
rify, to praise,)—Bunsen’s Zgypten, vol. 1. 335. 
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4, The great variety of dental and lingual sounds in most 
languages. In forming d, the formative element or principle 
‘had come to its natural term. But as long as there is any life 
in a language, it will attempt to produce’ new sounds, or to 
‘change the old ones. This shows itself naturally first in the 
dentals. The Indian cerebrals or linguals, a new class of den- 
tals altogether, owe their origin to that principle. When the 
‘Sanscrit people had come to the full development of their arti- 
-‘eulate sounds, and in that to a sort of stand-still, there was 
in the lower classes, as is usually the case, still much vitality 
of language, much energy and consciousness of nationality, 
increased or stimulated no doubt by new intruded elements, 
taken or received from surrounding nations. At that period 
the cerebrals sprung up among the Prdcrit populations. San- 
‘scrit was still living, and obliged to follow; though unwillingly, 
the general progress of speech, and to change many of its 
original dentals into cerebrals. This last class has been until 
now the favourite class of mutes throughout all the Sanserit 
dialects of India, and is quite peculiar to them. Hardly any 
old Sanscrit root is found with a cerebral anlaut, and if so, the 
same root is also found with a dental anlaut; but in the middle 
and at the end of words, cerebrals seem to be more frequent 
than dentals. 

5. It also explains why the decay of any language shows itself 
first and principally in the dental series. As the last growth of 
a tree—the leaves die off first, when decay is beginning, so 
the dentals, when disintegration of a language is about to take 
place. ‘The history of languages is the history of nations ; both 
their rise and fall succeed each other, according to general laws 
founded in nature. In languages, the law for their growth and 
rise may be called the law of organisation. "This law, as con- 
jointly exhibited in the Classic, Gothic, and High German 
languages, is usually called Grimm’s law; but we have shown 
already that it goes beyond the Sanscrit, beyond the old Egyp- 
tian ; it lies in the human organism. The law of disorganisa- 
tion is particularly visible in the Pracrit! and in the Romanie 
dialects, the ruins of the Sanscrit and of the Latin and Greek 
_ languages; it is working now in almost every modern language. 

If given in a tabular form, it would stand thus :— 


ee -. 


1 See Lassen’s Tustitutiones Pracritioe, ἢ 43. 
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Tenues, _ Mediz, sees 
t d dies off. 
k g a 
Pp. b see 
And the bye-law for the aspirates :— 
Strong aspirates. Weak aspirate. — 
th, kh, ph, &e. h dies off. 


_. Between the law of organisation and that of disorganisation 
there are the following differences:—1. In the former, non- 
aspirates and aspirates are intimately connected ; in the latter, 
they form two different series, as if not tenues alone, but tenues 
and strong aspirates, were the fundamental mutes. 

2. The former begins with the tenuis in the Jabial class to 
work upon; the latter, with’the extreme media in the dentals. 

3. The former shows its vitality and character principally in 
the anlauts,—in the mutes at the beginning of words; the 
latter hardly touches the anlauts ; but pers first of all on the 
auslauts and inlauts.? 

The reason for this second great law lies also in human nature. 
When a nation has, in the development of its language, come 
to the media degree, or, having already medie, becomes con- 
scious of these sounds being the most refined, people naturally 
will become anxious to bring as many tenues as possible to this 
state of refinement. But while acting under the influence of 
this feeling, they will bestow the same degree of attention or 
polish on the medie as they do on the tenues. ‘The process 
that changes a tenuis into a media, must, when applied to a 
media, entirely consume the latter, e. gr, Lat. mutare, Span. 
mudar ; Lat. credere, Span, creer.’ 

At the same time the strong aspirate will be considered a 
rude harsh sound, and changed into the weak aspirate h. And 
here again the same power that changes a strong aspirate into 
_ a weak one, must, when applied to the weak one, entirely de- 
stroyit. The former case (the changing a strong aspirate into 


3 In the Pracrit dialects itis the ; 1,1. § 35,8, where he says, “ prius trans- 
same as in the Romanic,- Lassen, 1.1. | ire tenues in medias, t in ἃ, ete. quam 
8 32,2. Czeteree consonantes Sanscri- | elidantur, ita ut ordo sit formarum: 
ticee in Pracrita retinentur, si in uni- | Sanscr, pratérayati, Prac. patéredi, pa- 
versum loquimur. déredi, padredi. 

5 For the Pracrit, I refer to Lassen, 
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a weak one,) is very common with Sanscrit and Pracrit,* and 
very scarce with Latin and the Romanic; the latter (the elision 
of h) is very common with the Romanic, and very scarce with 
the Pracrit,> e. gr. Sanscr. grabh, grah; Lat. trahere, Ital. 
trarre. 

From these facts, I think I am justified in concluding that the 
law of disorganisation is as deeply rooted in man’s constitution 
as the law of organisation. The one belongs more particu- 
larly to the childhood of the human race, the other more to 
grown up men and nations; the one applies more to the pro- 
duction of forms, the other more to the development of the 
logical mind; the one is building up, the other refining, polish- 
ing, destroying. For, 


Soll der Geist frei auferstehn, 
Muss die Form in Stiicken gehn. 


The Sansrit dentals are: T, TH, D, DH; the vocal be- 
ginning of the series is Y, the nasalend N. The cerebrals are: 
τ, th, d’, dh; the nasal end ἢ (in “none,” Wilson). 

The English denials are: T, TH, Ὁ, DH; the vocal be- 
ginning Y, the nasalend N. The English sound marked here 
by dh, is commonly called the flat th. It stands to the sharp 
th in the same proportion as v (bh) to f (ph).. The Anglo- 
Saxons had two distinct simple signs for them, very well epi « 
to our readers. 

The Sanscrit th and dh are not simple sounds like the Eng- 
lish ones, but diphthongs, and pronounced according to the 
written letters; that is, with a clear t or d sound, followed by 
a strong aspiration h. 

The relation existing between the English and Sanscrit ὅδε. 
tals, is regulated by Grimm’s law, i.e. English tenues answer 
to Sanserit mediew, English aspirates to Sanscrit tenues, Eng- 
lish mediz to Sanscrit aspirates or mediz.® 


4 Lassen, 1.1. ὃ 84. In aspiratiselisio | sionis exempla legitima comperta non 
ita est temperata, ut evanescat conson- | habeo. 
ans propria, remaneat adspiratio sola, ® See the former Article in the Clas- 
i. 8. pro kh, ete., ponitur ἢ simplex. sical Museum, No. xx1tt. p. 47, ff. 

® Lassen, 1. 1. ὃ 50. H restat et eli- 


δας ρον 
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1, T—Anlaut. a. English T—Anlaut and Sansc. D. 


AaMinit ana Maden 


English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High German. 


Tame, v. dam (domitumes- tam, tamjan; zam, zami ; 
se,domare);Gr. Goth. tamjan zahm, zahmen. 
δαμάω, δαμάζω ; 

Lat. domo, 1. a 

Tear, v. dri(dissecare);Gr. teran; Goth. zeran; zehren, 


δέρω (toskin,to = tairan zerren. 
flay) | 
Tug, duh (extrahere); teogan; Goth. ziuhan; ziehn. 
tow, v. Lat. duco tiuhan 


Teach, y. dij (ostendere); tihan (statuere), zihan, zeigon ; 
token, s. Gr. δείχνυμι, δίχη, tacan, tacn(sig- zeihen, zeigen, 
δοχέω ; Lat. di- num); Goth. zeichen. 
co, 3. gateihan (nun- 
tiare) Ὡς 
Ten dasan; Bopp. ten, tyn; Goth. zehan; zehn. 
comp. Gramm. _ taihun 
318; Gr. déxa; 
Lat. decem . : 
Tooth  dantas, dan, dat, tédh ; Goth. and, zant, zan; 
dati, (rad.ad—  tanthus zahn.- 
adat edens, Bopp); 
Lat.dens,dent-is; © 
Gr. ὀ-δόντεος, 
nom. ὁδούς . 
Toil, v. du (vexare); Lat. Comp. Erse doil- 
) doleo instead of —_ gheas (sorrow, 
doveo; Gr. affliction). 
6-d6v7n (dolor) 
Toss, v. das (levare, to 


toss; Bopp). 

Tongues, dans’ (mordere); tanga, tang zanga; zange. 
pl. See Gr. δάχνω 
Tongue } 

Tease, v. dds, dds’ (ledere, .  ς ——}; Zausen. 


ferire) ; comp. 
dans’ (mordere). 
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English,  _—‘Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. aeech GaGa 
Toy, s. div (splendere; lu- 
os dere) dyuta(lusus); 
Lat. jocus instead 
of djocus; Pott. 


ὃ. English T—Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but D. _ 
English, Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. Anich Ge “ὍΝ 
Tongue jihva (lingua); tunga; Goth. zunga; zunge. 
Lat. linguain- tuggo 


stead of dingua 
True, dhru (fixum esse) treova, treove; triu, triuwi ; 
trust dhruva(certus); Goth. trauan treu, trauen. 
Lat.fretus(comp. (confidere) 
ϑηρ and fera) 


Tear, 5. asru instead of tcher; Goth. zahar; zahre._ 
das ru; Gr. éaxpv; tagrs 
Lat. lacrima 
(dacrima), 


2. TH—Anlaut. a. English TH and Sanserit T. 


English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. widen 
That, δά, tat, tyat; Gr. thet ; Goth. der, diu, das ; 
this, the tdinsteadoftad; thata der, die, das. 
Lat. id ~~ ; 
Thin tan (extendere), dhenjan; Goth. danjan, denjan, 
tanu (tenuis);  thanjan dunni; deh- 

Gr. τείνω, τανύω, nen, diinn. 


τάνυμαι; Lat. 
ten-do, tenuis, 
tener. 
Thou _ tvas, tu, tua; Gr. thu du. 
τύ, 60; Lat. tu / 
Thole, y. tul (tollere); Gr. tholian; Goth, doljan; dulden. 
thaw, τολμάω, (to  thulan 
bear, to dare); 
Lat. tol-erare 


+ LAE =e pate 
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é : . Ancient and Modern 
English, Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High German. 


Thirst trish(sitire); Gr. thurst (sitis); darrjan (torre- 

τέρσομαι (to be- Goth. thaurs- re); Durst, 
comedry); Lat. jan - (sitire),  — Darre. 
torreo, instead _‘ thairsan (are- 


of torseo facere) 
Thorn trifia (gramen, a- thorn; Goth. Dorn. 
rundo); Lat. thaurnus 
dumus, instead 
of dusmus 
Three tri, tryas; Gr. τρε- thri dri; drei. 


t¢; Lat. tres , 
Third tritiya; Gr. τρί- thridda; Goth. dritto, dritte. 

τος; Lat.tertius  — thridja 
Thorough, tiras (trans); Lat. thurh ; Goth. durh; durch. - 
through trans thairh I 
Throw, tri (transgredi); dhravan, dhreg- drajan; drehen, 
thru-st, ΔΙ. τρέχω; Lat. jan, dhrestan — Draht (wire.) 
threa-d torqueo, comp. (torquere) 

traho 


ὃ. English TH—Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but T. 


: : Ancient and Modern 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High G. 


Threat,s. dru (infestare); dbhrean, dhreav- drawjan; — dro- 
jan, dhreagan _iken. 
(corripere, ar- 


guere) 
Thun-  stan(tonare);sta- thunor donar; Donner, 
der,s. nayitnu (toni- stéhnen 
tru); Gr. Στέν- 
τωρ; Lat. tono, 
1, tonitru 


2. D—Anlaut. a. English D—Anlaut and Sanscrit DH. 


᾿ ἱ Ancient and Modern 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High Ge a" 


Do, v. dha (ponere, da- dén; Goth. dé- tén; thin. 
re); Gr. τίϑης {5 (factum) 
pt; Lat. do, in . 
compp. con-do, 


ab-do, cre-do 
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English. 


Dare, 
durst 


Dure, v. 


Dip 


Dread 
Deer 


Duck 


English. 


Daugh- 
ter 

Dawn, 
day 


Door 


Deal, v. 


Ancient and Modern 
High German. 


Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. 
dhrish (audere); dearran,dyrran; ga-tar (audeo); 
Gr. ϑράσος, ϑάρ- + Goth. ga-dars  dreist (au- 
σος, ϑρασύς, ϑαρ- dax.) 
σέω 
dhri(fixum esse); comp. dhruvas turen; dauern. 
Gr.dodw(toset);  (certus) 
Lat. duro, 1. 
dhdv(lavare); Lat. deapjan (bapti- taufjan; taufen, 
lavo, instead of  zare), dufjan =‘ tauchen. 


davo, 1. (mergere) 
dhrad (dissolyi, dred (timor.) 
decidere) 
dhtsh (pulchrum, dior, deor tiur; theuer. 
splendidum esse) 
dhauk,t’auk(ap- . : : tiuhan ; ἰδὰ- 
propinquare) chen, ducken 
Graff.; Gr. τέγ- (Provine.) 


yo (to moisten) 


ὃ. English D—Anlaut and Sanserit D. 


Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. ἀν δ ri — 
duhitri(filia); Gr. dohtar; Goth. Tohtar; Toch- 
ϑυγάτηρ dauhtar ter. 


dah (urere), ahan dag, deg; Goth. tac, tag; Tag. 
(dies)insteadof  dags 
dahan; Gr. datw 
(to light up), ; I 
δαΐς (a torch); ξ . 
Lat. dies 

dvdra (porta); Gr. dur, dora; Goth. turi, tor; Thiir, 
ϑύρα; Lat.fores daur, daura Thor. 

dal (findi); Lat. del; Goth. dails teil, tilon, tili- 
deleo (pars) gon; Theil, 

tilgen. 


Drive, y. dru(currere),caus. drefan, dryfan; triban; treiben. 


drav-ayémi (fa- Goth. draiban 
cio utcurratur); 


Gr. δρέμω (m-v), 
épapeiv(currere ) 
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‘English. Sanserit. Anglo-Saxon. ἀντ ΠῚ prow! οτος 
Dry, v. drukh (arescere) drig, drygg (ari- truken, durri ; 

dus), dhyrr; trocken,diirre. 
Goth. thaursu 


(aridus) 

Drop, v. dru (fluere) driopan(stillare) triufan ; triefen, 
traufen, Trop- 

fen. 
Drone, s. druna (apis) _ dran,drzen(fucus) treno; Drohne. 
Dreary, dru(dolere, queri) dreorig(meestus) truren, trurag ; 
adj. trauern, trau- 

rig. 


Dream,y. drai (dormire); Old Sax. drém Traum. 
Lat.dormio,4.; (somnium) 
Gr. δαρϑάνω (to 


sleep) 
ὁ. English D—Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but 
D or DH, 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. at iligh Geaital 2 

Damp _ tap (urere, uri); damp . damf; dumpf, 
Gr.zéppa(ashes), Dampf. 
ϑάπτω (to burn); 

Lat. tepeo, 2. 

Dim tam (tabescere), dim... ἣ demar ; ἀδ- 
tamas (caligo) ; mern. 
Lat.tenebre in- 

; stead of tembree — 

Dust —tust (pulvis) ἠαβὶ 

Deck  tvach (tegere) ; dheccan 3 dekkjan ; deck- 
Lat. tego, 3. ; en. 

Gr. τειχέω (to 
build up walls) 


P.S.—There has just come into my hands the first part of 
* Vocabularium comparativum omnium linguarum Europearum, 
opera et studio Ludovici Luciani Bonaparte. Gli esemplari 
sono in numero di 250, ognuno dei quali parta il numero pro- 
gressivo.” This first fasciculus contains a certain number of 
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substantives in the 52 European languages, but without any 
introduction or preface. In one of the subsequent numbers of 
the Classical Museum, I shall give, as far as it is possible for 
me, a more detailed account of the first part or parts of this 
work. 


B. GABLER. 


XIII. | 
ON THE EARLIEST POETRY OF THE ROMANS.' 


In the same. way that the individuality of the human race of- 
fers to our notice an infinite number of varieties and gradations, 
so also do entire communities possess characters which are to- 
tally distinct. Τὸ fathom the characteristic features and pecu- 
liarities of a nation, is a task no less important than arduous. 
Nothing, howeyer,.is better calculated to aid us in its achieve- 
ment, than the literature or the entire produce of a nation’s 
mind, whether of speech or pen. ‘“ Talis hominibus oratio qualis 

” is a celebrated saying, the truth of which was recognised 
by the ancients themselves.” In this literature, poetry oceupies 
an important part. By its more direct bearings upon the con- 
templation of the Beautiful, and by the artificial compactness of 
its forms of expression, it is singularly fitted to catch the reflex 
of a nation’s mind.. This is the case with the poetry of the 
Romans, as with that of every other nation; but more particu- 
larly with the poetry of the early Romans, in which we, as yet, 
find few, if any, traces of that Grecian influence which, at ὃ 
later period, effected such radical changes. : 

- We close the earliest poetry of the Romans by the time: sof 
Βώω. Ennius it was who afforded such a signal triumph to 
Grecian influence, in the field of Roman poetry. The earlier 
national rhythmic form was by him placed so entirely in the 
back ground, that traces of it, after his time, are rarely ever to 
be met with. He was born A.U.C. 515 (Varr.) at Rudiz, in 


1 [Translated from the German of | September und 1 und 2 October 1847. 
Dr. Streuber of Basel. (Verhandlun- | Basel. 1848.) By C. K. Watson, of 
gen der zehnten Versammlung Deuts- | Trinity College Camb.] 
cher Philologen,- Schulmanner, und 2 R. Klotz, Lateinische Litteratur- 
Orientalisten in Basel den 29 und 30 | gesch, 1. p. 260. Zz 
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Calabria. Cato, as questor, brought him, in the year 551, 
from Sardinia to Rome. In the year 565, he accompanied the 
consul, M. Fulvius Nobilior, to the Ztolian war. He died at 
Rome, in his seventieth year, after he had completed his great 
work, the Annals,® surviving Nevius by 35, and Plautus by 1 
years. To make use of general terms, we may say that the 
period of the early Roman poetry ranges as far as the middle 
of the sixth century wrbis condita, (550 U.C. = 204 A.C.,) or, 
to select an historical epoch, as far as the end of the second 
Punic war. 

Literature and poetry are no isolated phenomena in ‘the life 
of a people. They stand closely connected with the entire de- 
velopment of art and science, which are themselves dependent 
on the cultivation of a nation, both in matters of policy, and 
‘also as respects its private life and religion. This we find to be 
pre-eminently the case in the oldest Roman poetry. All the 
departments of a nation’s life, we here sce acting and reacting 
the one on the other. The state, 115. development within, its 
extension without, absorbed all the powers of the citizen. Sc- 
ciety was the leisure for the inert musings of an idle hour, where 
a political existence was yet to be wrestled for; when Italy was 
yet to be vanquished, when the power of so dread a foe as Car- 
thage was yet to be bruised, and broken.*. On the other side, 
all the various branches of private life present a singular picture 
of simplicity and innocence. The only honourable employment 
was agriculture. A good husbandman was a vir bonus, and 


‘was more looked up to than men of any other craft.’ As re- 


“8 Gell. xvitr. 21, § 45; G. J. Voss, 
‘de Hist. Lat. τ. 2, and others, would read 
duodevigesimum instead of duodecimum. 
—(“Vult hoc Gellius, extremam Annali- 
um partem, quee ex Vargunteii divisione 
librum constituit duodevigesimum de- 
mum ab Ennio adjectam esse’ triennio 
ante obitum suum.”) All the old edi- 
tions, Rom. 1472; Venet. 1476; Paris, 
1511; Colon. 1526; Lugd. 1561,—have 
duodecimum. 

τ 4. Sallust, Catil. 8—* At populo Ro- 
mano nunquam ea copia (scriptorum) 
fuit, quia prudentissimus quisque max- 
ime negotiosus. erat, ingenium nemo 


sine corpore exercebat, optimus quisque _ 


facere quam dicere, sua ab aliis bene- 
facta laudari quam ‘pse aliorum narrare 
malebat.” As ‘regards the introduction 
of poetry, see Cic. Tusc. 1.13 111. 2; 
Iv. 2. 

5 Cato in Orat. ad Filiwm, in Servius 
on Virg. Georg. 1. 46. “ Vir bonus est, 
M. fili, colendi peritus, cujus ferra- 
menta splendent.” Idem de Re Rustica, 
16, § 56.—* Majores nostri, virum bo- 
num cum laudabant, ita laudabant, bo- 
num agricolam, bonumque colonum. 
Amplissime laudari existimabatur, qui 
ita laudabatur.”” Confer. Cie. de Ofc. 
1. 42, § 151; Isidor. Orig. 17, 2. 
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gards dwellings, dress, and possessions, the most temperate fru- 
gality prevailed. At the time of Romulus, two jugera were 
thought sufficient; ‘and after the war of Pyrrhus, and the 
conquest of Italy, Manius Curius stated in the assembly of the 
people, that dangerous was that citizen who was not content 
with seven jugera of arable land. Marriage was held to be 
so sacred a tie, that during the first 520 years of the city, no 
divorce is said to have ensued; and an adulteress, if taken in 
flagrante delicto, might be put to death with impunity by her 
husband.” 

By nothing, however, was the Roman people more distin- 
guished, than by its religious feeling. This observation has 
already been made by Polybius, that deep-sighted historian, who, 
as a young man, formed one of those 1000 Achzans, who were 
carried off from Greece to Italy, and kept there in custody for 
seventeen years.* The whole being of the Romans, both in pub- 
lic and in private life, seemed to Polybius to be penetrated with 
a kind of superstitious awe (δεισιδαιμονία) ; and as a consequence 
of this religious tendency in the practical concerns of life, he 
instances their solemn observance of an oath, as contrasted with 
Greek perfidy ; their scorn of corruption and dishonest gains, 
compared with the despicable huckstering of Carthaginian deal- 
ings. The religion, too, of the early Romans, bore as much a 
character of simplicity as their private life. It was a worship 
of the powers of nature ; and, as such, was originally accompa- 
nied with the sacrifice of human beings. It was connected with 
the religious system of the Pelasgians. The creative power of 
nature, worshipped at first under the rude emblem of the Phal- 
lus, was subsequently personified by two leading divinities, Sa- 
turnus and Janus. The former was the god of earth, the latter 
of light. Fora space of 170 years, up to the time of Tarquinus, 
the worship of the gods was conducted without images: a cir- 
cumstance which, with reason, seemed so remarkable to Saint 
Augustine, that he brings it forward with unusual prominence.’ 

It will be readily understood, that in such a degree of culture 
as we have been describing, we must not look for any advance- 


5 Plin. Hist. Nat. xvii. 3, § 17. programme by Chr. Walz, De Religione 
’ Gell. iv. 3; xvit. 21, § 445 x. 23. Romanorum antiquissima. Tubing. 1845. 
8. Polyb. v1. 56; comp. Corssea, Ori- | As regards human sacrifices, the matter 
gines Poésis Romane. Berol. 1846, seems to me to be quite clear. Corssen 
9.1 would here refer to the excellent | too has something on this subject, p. 17. 
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ment. in the arts and sciences. As in other countries similarly 
circumstanced, all lore was almost entirely confined to the 
priesthood. They it was, who as chroniclers stood by the cradle 
of history, putting on record, as they did, the duties of their 
office, and the ritual of their divine worship. Eloquence, which 
afterwards exercised such giant sway, first found utterance in 
the orations which accompanied the funeral rites of men of re- 
nown, making so deep an impression upon the young, but which 
soon began to sacrifice truth to hyperbole.’° Jurisprudence, 
the scientific study of which was first introduced by Mucius 
Sceevola, had its first germs in the Leges Regiz, collected of yore 
by Sextus Papirius. And lastly, as regards language itself, the 
remains of the laws of the Twelve Tables, the Columna Ros- 
trata of Duilius, and a Senatusconsultum on the Bacchanalia of 
the year 568, U.C., which has fortunately been handed down 
to us,—all these serve to shew, in some degree, how meagre here 
too was the progress and cultivation which had been achieved. 

Was it then possible for a nation, thus situated, to possess a 
highly cultivated poetry? Certainly not. The same spirit, 
the same simplicity, which filled the whole being of the people, 
could not fail to characterise the creations of the bard. Ac- 
cordingly, throughout the whole of the old Roman poetry, we 
ean trace one main leading feature, the impress of that religion 
which held dominion over every department of the nation’s life. 
Later authors in fact made no secret of the low esteem in which 
poetry was held by their forefathers. If Cato’s evidence may 
be relied upon, a poet and a trifler, were too nearly identical 
expressions." 

I. As from the priests proceeded the most ancient records in 
prose, the Annales Maximi, so were they also the authors of the 
oldest poetry. As the “ prima verba poetica” of the Romans, 
Varro mentions the songs of the Salii, which were called “axa- 
menta.”!? . The institution of this priesthood at Rome, which 


tur.” ‘ Grassator’ refers of course more 
immediately to “ convivia’?; but the 


10 This may be gathered from those 
well known passages, Cic. Brut. xvi. ὃ 


62, and Liv. vir. 40. Comp. Egger, 
Latini Sermonis vetustioris Reliquie Se- 
lect, p. 109. 


11 Cato, Carmen de Moribus, in Gell. | 


ΧΙ. 2.—* Poeticse artis honos non erat. 
Si qui in ea re studebat, aut sese ad 
convivia applicabat, grassator vocaba- 


force of the juxtaposition lies in this, 
that both poet and epicure were occu- _ 
pied with trifles. 

12 The chapter on the Salii in Cors- 
sen, p. 15, is one of the best in the book, 
although it does not by any means super- 
sede the labours of Guberleth and of Zell. 
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had long been established in several Italian states, as, for in+ 
stance, in those of Etruria, is ascribed to king Numa, whose 
reign forms a sort of epoch in civilisation, as do the mythical 
representations of the Grecian Hercules, and of Saturnus. ‘Their 
office was probably connected with the doing away of those hu- 
man sacrifices, by which the wrath of the terrible Dii Novensi- 
165,18 the thunder-wielding gods, was formerly appeased ; as well 
as with the regulation of the calendar, and the new arrange- 
ment of the months according to the course of the sun. As im 
other Italian towns it was the worship of the leading local divi- 
nities which they conducted, so at Rome they presided over the 
worship of Mars, who was the progenitor of the Roman people, 
—not in the character of a war-god, nor under any other harsh 
aspect, but as the lord of nature and of plains ; in which cha- 
racter he acquired the epithet of Silvanus, and was the object 
of prayer and supplication in the Ambarvalia.“ Hence, too, it 
was that his festival took place at spring-tide, in the month of 
March, the season when the powers of nature awake to new life. 
It consisted in a procession through the city, starting from the 
Palatine hill, and lasting 30 days, accompanied by a religious 
war-dance, in solemn measure, and the chanting of songs by 
single voices, and choruses, alternately. Some scanty remains 
of these songs have been preserved to us, by Varro and other 
grammarians. ‘Their obscure and unintelligible character was 
proverbial, even among the ancients themselves ; and the diffi- 
culty is for us so much the greater, as the text of the MSS. from 
which they are taken is in many respects exceedingly deficient. 
So that from the time of the oldest grammarian, L. Ailius Stilo, 
down to our own day, the ingenuity of the archeologist has been 
sorely taxed in decyphering their zenigmatical language.” 

In close connection with the Salian songs, stand those of the 
Arvalian brethren.!® In them, too, the gods who preside over 
fields (Mars, Semones, Lares,) were implored to avert the storm 
and tempest from the ripening corn, and that at the commence- 
ment of summer, when rain and boisterous weather were most 


28 See Ed. Gerhard On the Divinities | lution is by Theod. Bergk,—* Commen- 
of the Etruscans. Berlin, 1847. P. 3, | tatio de carminum Saliarium reliquiis.” 
note 16, 18, 19. Marburgi. Programme for the winter 
. 34 See the well-known prayer in Cato, | session 1847-48. 
de Re Rust. 141. 16 See Corssen, 1. 1. 

18 The most recent attempt at a so- | 
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to be dreaded. Fortunately, some of the proceedings of this 
brotherhood have come down to us from the beginning of the 
third century of Rome, among which is to be found the old 
hymn sung at the festival. It may be looked upon as the most 
important monument of the old religious poetry of the Ro- 
mans, as it does not rest, like the remains of the Salian songs, 
on the corrupt text of a MS., but is engraved on a marble 
tablet. 

II. With these sacerdotal hymns is connected the prophetic 
poetry, cr the verses of the “ Vates.”!” Vates originally meant 
a seer. It was the name given to the. Tuscan expositors of 
“ prodigia,” and to the precentors of the Salian priesthood, in 
the same way that the leader of the dance was called “ presul.” 
The word seems, from a passage in Strabo, to be of Celtic ori- 
gin; probably derived from the scalds of the north,’* Vates, 
then, became the most ancient term for poet.among the ἤο- 
mans, and even at a subsequent period was a more honourable 
designation than “ poeta,” a word which Lucilius and Varro 
found it necessary to explain.!® The existence of a prophetic 
poetry among the Romans is beyond dispute. If with all men 
there exists an irresistible and inborn yearning to rend away 
the veil that hides the future, this was more especially the case 
with the singularly superstitious populations of Italy. We need 
but mention the incantations of the Marsians, the refined arus- 
picia of Etruria. As in lower Italy, the Sibyl of Cuma was 
known throughout the world, no less celebrated was the oracle 
of Faunus described by Virgil, and situated at the sacred source 
of Albunea, near the Tiber; whither all the tribes of Italy went 
for counsel in cases of doubt and difficulty. To these must be 
added the prophecies of those soothsaying women, with whom 
Italy, according to Dionysius, was overrun, and who car- 
ried on their trade not only during war, pestilence, famine, 


' 47 Corssen, p. 17. 

18 Strabo, tv. 4, § 4, p. 309. Ed. Kra- 
mer: ΙΙαρὰ πᾶσι δ᾽ ὡς ἐπίπαν τρία φῦλα 
ray σιμωμένων διαφερόντως ἰσεὶ, Βάρδοι 
σε καὶ Οὐάτεις καὶ Aguide: - Βάρδοι μὲν 
ὑμνηταὶ καὶ ποιηταί " Οὐάτεις δὲ ἱεροποιοὶ 
καὶ φυσιολόγοι - Δρυΐδαι δὲ πρὸς τῇ φυσιολο- 
γίᾳ καὶ σὴν ἠθικὴν φιλοσοφίαν ἀσκοῦσι - 
The reading οὐάφεις is quite certain, as 
we know from Kramer’s edition. Va- 
lesius wished to read οὐάγεις, to make it 


Vil. 


tally with the Euhages of Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xv. 9, 8.) But Reinesius 
had already pointed out the frequent 
interchange of ¢ and y, and decided in 
favour of οὐάτεις. See Ammian. Mar- 
cellin., ed. Wagner and Erfurdt, vol. 
11. 157. 

19 Tacit. De Orat. Dial. c.g. Nonius 
5. v. poema, p. 428, ed. Mere.; p. 290, 
ed. Gerlach. ; Lucilius rx. 12, p. 31, ed. 
Gerlach. 
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earthquakes, and other grievous disasters, but amid all the oc- 
currences of everyday life.” ἕ 

These and such like prophecies then were at an early period 
committed to writing, and there were whole books of them in 
existence. Many passages give evidence of this fact; and it 
may suffice here to mention the “annosa yolumina vatum” of 
Horace.*4_ By this expression, we must not understand the Si- 
bylline books, which were written in Greek, but the prophecies 
of the Italian seers. During the second Punic war, great pains 
were taken to collect these books together, for the purpose of 
consultation. Two of them were found, composed by a certain 
Marcius, one of which foretold the disaster at Canne. Their 
purport is given by Livy and Macrobius in prose,”* but with some- 
what of a poetical colouring; and this, together with a few 
scanty quotations of Festus, and a prophecy in poetic prose, 
foretelling the fall of Veii, constitutes all that remains to us 
of the prophetic poetry of the ancient Romans, those “ versus 
quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant.” 

III. A class of old Roman poetry, which at first sight seems 
to be completely distinct, but on closer examination proves to 
have some points of resemblance with the one we have just been 
discussing, are the celebrated convivial lays, known to us only 
by name, which were sung to the flute by the guests in succes- 
sion at festive banquets; it has been conjectured, at funeral re- 
pasts. Their main object consisted in lauding and extolling 
men of renown. ‘This custom was of great antiquity: it was 
current many centuries before Cato. But in Cato’s own day it 
had ceased to prevail: nay, the ballads were no longer in ex- 
istence. Their loss is very much regretted by Cicero. It is 
well known that the great enquirer into, and founder of Roman 
history, has based upon these lays that hypothesis of larger, 
connected epopees, which he has defended with such tenacity, 
and which has given rise to such dispute. Nay, Niebuhr went 
still further: he considered the “ neniz” as the source of these 
convivial lays, and actually believed that, without our being 
aware of it, such lays are now in our possession; for he main- 


20 Dion. Hal. Antig. Rom. vit. 68; 22 Liv. xxv. 12; Macrob. Saturn. 1. 
Corssen. p. 8. 17; Egger, (as above) p- 110; Corssen, 
21 Horat. Epist. τι. 1, 26, with Orel- | p. 13. 
li’s note. Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist. 4th ed. 
p- 274, note 688. 
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tains that the inscriptions in verse on the oldest tombs in the 
vault of the Scipios, were nothing more than the whole of the 
nenia, or, at any rate, the commencement of one. This is a sub- 
ject quite open to argument, without any prospect of arriving at 
a conclusive result. We will only observe, that small as is the 
historical foundation for the hypothesis of these larger epopees, 
just as small is the evidence which history affords as to the use 
of nzenie for inscriptions on tombs. We can assuredly have no 
hesitation in admitting, that a certain degree of connection must 
have existed between the old convivial ballads and the old fune- 
ral lays, which had not as yet drivelled into the triviality of a 
later period: for both one and the other concurred in panegy- 
rising the man who formed the theme of the song. Neither can 
it be denied, that in some of the inscriptions on the tombs of the 
Scipios, there are traces of a rhythmic measure, however im- 
perfect. But the absence of all fragments will act as a hinder- 
ance to our arriving at any clear decided view of the subject.” 

IV. It yet remains for us to mention the rise of dramatic 
poetry. Aristotle says, in his enquiry as to the origin of poetry, 
(Poet. c. 4,) that two natural causes seem to have given birth 
to it,—imitation, and the pleasure which imitation affords: from 
these proceeded harmony and rhythm. The further develop- 
ment of them, and, through them, of poetry itself, he attributes 
to the αὐτοσχεδιάσματα (fortuita et subita dictio, oratio, Tac. 
Dial. 10; Cic. de Orat. τ. 33,) that is, the ready wit, the im- 
provised jest, the inspiration of the moment. There is no doubt 
that this holds for Greek poetry; though Aristotle perhaps 
ought not exactly to have said, that tragedy and comedy took 
their origin from these rude essays and impromptus, but rather 
from the combination of epic and iambic poetry (the Dithyramb 
and the Phallic songs.**) And the same theory may readily be 
applied to the poetry of the Romans, The origin of all poetry 
whatsoever is no technical process: it is the creation, not of 
highly cultivated poets, but of the people. 

As, in Greece, dramatic poetry is said to have been started 
at the vintage feasts, celebrated in honour of the God Dionysus, 


23 Corssen’s objections to the views | me. I have, however, made a few modi- 
expressed by me on this subject (De | fications in this place. 
inscriptionibus quee ad numerum Satur- 24 Spengel on Arist. Poet. 4; Zeit- 
nium referuntur,) have not convinced | schr. fiir Alterthumswiss. Decemb. 
1841. 
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so, in Italy, the Fescennine verses. The cultivation of vines, and 
agriculture, are the means by which the most indispensable 
necessaries of daily life are produced, and are, in themselves, a 
very considerable advance out of a rude state of nature towards 
the more normal conditions of civilized life. The Roman poets 
(Tibullus, Virgil, Horace) furnish us with very graphic de- 
scriptions of the simple character of these harvest festivals. 
The joy occasioned by a copious ingathering, disposes the 
husbandman for the merry glee, the dance, and jocund mirth. 
Amid all this, however, he does not forget to shew his grati- 
tude towards those gods who have bestowed these blessings 
upon him, and in token thereof, a sacrifice is offered up at the 
altar. For no one, so much as the husbandman, feels his de- 
pendance on a higher power. 

Horace traces back the Fescennine verses immediately to 
these harvest festivals. The most accurate account, however, 
of the rise of the dramatic poetry of the Romans is furnished 
us by Livy, in a passage which has given rise to a great deal of 
comment. The first impulse was given by politico-religious 
motives ; the object being to free the city from a pestilence 
which was raging in the year 389, Ὁ, C. In order to appease 
the wrath of heaven, some Tuscan performers (ludiones) were 
brought from Etruria. These executed a religious dance, ac- 
companied simply by the flute, without any song, or pantomime 
of any description. This national dance had something pecu- 
liar about it, and was not without its beauties. According to 
Mueller’s view, it was brisk and impetuous, not solemn and 
measured ; if, at that early period, we cannot suppose it to have 
acquired the artificial refinement of the Greeks, with whom the 
rhythm was in perfect harmony with the movements of the dance.” 
As there are undeniable traces of the existence of Greco-Etrus- 
can tragedies, it has been conjectured that these performers, 
who were sent for from Etruria, might possibly have left out 
the dialogue, when they got to Rome, as it would there have 
been unintelligible ; especially as in the further development 
of these scenic games by Roman youths, words were actually 
added.” For we are told that the youth of Rome were induced 
to give imitations of these performances, in which they intro- 


35 Miiller, Htruscans. τι. p. 214. Tragedie, p. 1341, not. 16. Comp. p. 
30 Welcker, Die Griechisch-Roemische | 1329, sqq. 
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duced jocose dialogues, with suitable mimetic gestures to in- 
crease the effect. 

These rude improvised verses bore the name of Fescennine, 
that is, gibing, bantering verses. For the origin of the name 
must not be derived, as the old grammarians state, from the 
Etrurian town, Fescennia, or Fescennium ; but rather from the 
word fascinum.”” The most important feature which they pre- 
sented, was the colloquial language, which was introduced on 
all similar occasions, as in the triumphal processions, when the 
soldiers indulged in banterings of the same nature.** In agree- 
ment with the theory already mentioned, of the existence of a 
Greco-Etruscan tragedy, another celebrated scholar gives it as 
his opinion, that in the case of the Fescennine verses, we may 
go somewhat further than Livy, who tells us that the youth of 
Romewere the first to combine these bantering dialogues withthe 
orchestic performances of the Etruscan histriones, and assumes 
that in Etruria, the Fescennina (like the Sicilian mimes) had 
already been brought upon the stage, and in some degree com- 
bined with dances.” Although there is: not much which can be 
urged against this hypothesis, we are prevented from coming to 
any decision on the subject, for want of any definite evidence. 

But the development did not stop with the Fescennine verses, 
for from them issued a new sort of poetry, more nearly akin to 
the drama, the Scenic Satura.*° Practice gave readiness and 
ingenuity: native artists, called histrios from the Tuscan hister, 
took the matter in hand, and shaped the dialogues, which had 
formerly been the impromptu of the moment, into an artificial 
whole, adopting a more severe musical measure, arranging the 
singing to the accompaniment of the flute, and introducing 
suitable mimetic gestures. Thus arose the Sature, in which 
all the various phases of rural life were exhibited in confused 
succession, and in which dialogue, song, and dances, were all 
mixed up together. Whether the name is derived from the 


%8 Miiller, Htruscans, 11. p. 284. 


37 Bernhardy, Grundriss der Roem. 


Litteratur. p. 69, not. 114; Zell. Feri- 
enschriften, p. 128; Klotz, Latein. Lit- 
teraturgesch, τ. p. 292; Corssen, p. 128. 
The analogy of the Atellanz, from the 
town Atella, is, however, in favour of 
the views of the grammarians, (Paul. 
Diac. p. 85, Miiller; Serv. on Virg. 
«Ἐπ. vii. 695). 


29 Miiller, Etruscans, τι. p. 282; and 
on the influence of Grecian taste on the 
Atellanz, see his History of Greek Li- 
terature. 

80 Gerlach on Lucil. p. xcvt.; Cors- 
sen, p. 146. 
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omnigenous and mixed character of the performances, or from 
the great variety of fruits in the sacrificial platters, the offering 
up of which was accompanied, as in the old Fescennina, with 
jests and gibes, is a question which we do not venture to decide ; 
the latter, however, seems to us to be the most probable con- 
jecture of the two. 

Hitherto we have had under our notice three different steps 
in the history of the development of Roman dramatic poetry. 
1. The religious dance of the Etruscan performers, without 
song or mimetic gestures, but to the simple accompaniment of 
the flute. 2. Fescennine verses, shapeless and uncouth, alter- 
nate improvisations with suitable gestures. 3. The Satura, 
performed by trained histrios, and brought on to the stage with 
definite musical time and measure, a flute accompaniment, and 
a pantomime. ‘To these was added a fourth step; the artistic 
drama, modelled on that of Greece, with a connected subject, 
and a separation of the music from the songs and gesticulations. 
For this further development, art is indebted to Livius Andro- 
nicus, who was half a Greek. It seems that Livius, who was 
not only the author, but the performer of his pieces, finding 
that when encored he frequently sang himself hoarse, obtained 
permission to place near the flute-player a boy, whose duty it 
was to sing, and by this alleviation, he was able to pay so much 
the greater attention to the mimetic part of the performance. 
The acting of the histrios was from henceforth accompanied by 
singers, and they had only to keep up the colloquy (diverbia.) 
The progress of the Satura to the Fabula thus consisted,—1. 
In the separation of the singing from the mimetic acting, which 
had hitherto been united in one and the same person; a change 
by which both became susceptible of further improvement. 2, 
In the adoption of a plot ; that is, the theme which ran through 
the whole piece was one, there was one definite subject, one and 
the same plan throughout, the disconnected parts being com- 
bined into one distinct whole. Here, as everywhere, it was 
through unity that the artistic form came into being. 

These important changes were brought about by the influ- 
ences of Grecian tastes. How great the effects of this influence 
had been generally on the populations of Italy since the remotest 
periods, is made every day more and more manifest by modern 
investigations, especially as regards the culture of the Etruscans. 
Long before the time of Servius, the Romans had adopted Greek 
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weights and measures, and this is yet a further reason for sup- 
posing (if on different grounds the conclusion of a great scholar 
be correct,) that the Romans must, from the earliest times, have 
been able to understand, read, and write Greek characters, ὃ: 
As there can be no doubt that this influence operated on the 
legislature, if not of Servius, yet of the Decemviri, thereby giv- 
ing a tone to the entire civilization of the people; so here in the 
poetry of the Romans, we find it engaged in pioneering the 
way which Roman poets were henceforth to tread. We pass 
over, then, all details as to the manner in which the Roman 
youth, dissatisfied with the seriousness of the Greek models, 
adopted the Oscan Atellane, thus going back, in some measure, 
to the old boisterous Satura; we do not pause to consider the 
few remaining traces of Roman national poetry of other kinds, 
in which we can recognise the lays of love or marriage, the 
songs of the rustic, the mariner, or the soldier ; we turn at once 
to the father of Roman poetry, the Livius Andronicus already 
mentioned, and we will briefly endeavour to determine the in- 
fluence which he exercised, and the importance of the position 
which he holds.” 

All that we know of the life of Livius Andronicus, is confined 
to a few dates, which have themselves frequently met with erro- 
neous explanations, and furnished matter for great controversy. 
His very name has given rise to conflicting opinions. Andro- 
nicus was his Greek name, and he was called Livius after his 
patronus at Rome, whose freedman he was. Of his prenomen 
we know nothing. His home (whether his birth-place as well, 
is uncertain,) was the highly polished city of Tarentum. On 
its destruction by the Romans in the year 482, U.C., he came 
as a young man to Rome. Who were his parents, what was 
his occupation at Tarentum, are points on which no informa- 
tion has reached us. Some persons make out his grandfather 
to have been the tragic actor Andronicus, who gave lessons to 
Demosthenes in gesticulation: but this conjecture rests solely 
on the identity of name. One might suppose that he was in 


31 Boekh, Metrologische Untersuch,p. | H» Duntzer, Livii Andronici Frag- 
207; Ross, Hellenica, Pref. p. xiv; ᾿ menta. Berlin, 1835, Dé versu quem 
Gerhard, On the Divinities of the Etrus- | vocant Saturnio, p. 40-48; Dollen, De 
cans, p. 4. vita Liviit Andronici. Dorpati Livono- 
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some way connected with the celebrated theatre of the city in 
which he resided ; possibly he might already have been upon the 
stage in a chorus of boys; at any rate we should, on this hypo- 
thesis, have less difficulty in understanding how he came to 
introduce the drama at Rome. A regular actor indeed he could 
scarcely have been, on account of his youth. 

Andronicus, then, being made a prisoner of war, became at 
Rome the slave of a certain Livius; this we may gather from his 
name, which, according to custom, he took as a freedman from 
his master. Hieronymus says that this Livius was the Salina- 
tor—a statement which has been generally received.” It does 
not, however, appear to us to agree with the dates. M. Livius 
Salinator was first made consul in the year 535, U. C., along 
with Aimilius Paulus. Supposing that this office was conferred 
upon him at the age of 43, as by law required, he must have 
been born in the year 492 U.C. He was made consul a second 
time in the year 547, along with C. Claudius Nero, and, finally, 
censor in the year 550. Now, if Andronicus came to Rome 
on the destruction of Tarentum in the year 482, it is clear, 
from these dates, that he could not have become forthwith the 
slave of Salinator, who, at that period, was probably not so 
much as born, or, at any rate, was quite a child. Possibly it 
was the father of Salinator, M. Livius, into whose service 
Andronicus entered ; or else we must suppose that he came to 
live with Salinator at a more advanced age, after he had already 
served several other masters.** 

Andronicus gave lessons at Rome in his mother-tongue—the 


88 Hieron, in Euseb. Chron. Ol. 148, 
1,—* Titus Livius tragoediarum scriptor 
clarus habetur, qui ob ingenii meritum 
a Livio Salinatore, cujus liberos erudie- 
bat, libertate donatus est.” Hieron. 
ealls him Titus, confounding him with 
the historian, Gellius, Cassiodorus, and 
Festus, call him Lucius. Scaliger on 
Festus, p, 552, Lind. chose Lucius, but 
on Hieron. p. 140, Marcus, because he 
was a freedman of M. Livius Salinator. 
Orelli, too, does not think this impro- 
bable (Onom. Tull. s. y.; Hor. Epist. τι. 
1, 62). Osann, from the dates, thinks 
jt impossible that he should have been 
ἃ freedman of Salinator, and does not 


give him any preenomen at all. Diintzer 
adheres to Lucius, and supposes him 
to have been the freedman of some un- 
known L. Livius. The more ancient 
authors, Varro, Cicero, Livy, Horace, 
do not give any preenomen to Androni- 
cus ; they call him simply Livius, poeta 
Livius, Livius Andronicus. — On the 
Theatre at Tarentum, see Welcker, Die 
Griechisch-Rém. Trag, p. 1297. 

34 Tf, according to Cie. Cat. 14, § 50, 
Andronicus was still alive as an old man 
when Cato, born 520 U. C., was a youth, 
he must have been very young on the 
taking of Tarentum in 482. Against 
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taste for Greek literature having already begun to spread. A 
regular school, however, or a system of lectures like those 
᾿ which were in vogue at a later period, must not here be thought 
of.” That he taught the children of Salinator, if not altogether 
impossible, is rendered highly improbable by what has been 
adduced above. Rather may we suppose that he gave lessons 
to the children of M. Livius, of whom Salinator was one. His 
emancipation must have taken place before the year 514, in 
which, according to the united testimony of Cicero and Gellius, 
his first drama was performed. There can be no question that 
erroneous views prevailed among the ancients themselves as to 
the time when he came to Rome, and when he acted his first 
piece. One of those who propagated them was the poet, L. 
Attius; but Cicero, resting on some more ancient and trust- 
worthy sources, and taking into consideration the known history 
of the poets Ennius, Plautus, and Nevius, has confuted Attius. 
His chief error consisted in taking the occupation of Tarentum 
to be that effected by Q. Fabius Maximus in the year 545, and 
not the earlier one, which took place under L. Papirius Cursor, 
in the year 482 (Varro). For, that Andronicus was made 
prisoner at AN occupation of Tarentum, and carried to Rome, 
is a point which Cicero does not dispute, and to which we must 
therefore adhere. It was by the introduction of the Greek 
drama at Rome, an event which constituted an epoch in history, 
that Livius was most known, and most celebrated in later 
times.*” : 

As regards other events in the life of Livius Andronicus, one 
single date is all that has reached us. It seems that, when 
_ Hasdrubal, in the second Punie War, was approaching Italy in 


35 Sueton. de Jil. Gr. 1—Si quidem 
antiquissimi doctorum, qui iidem et 
poete et oratores semigreeci erant (Li- 
vium et Ennium dico, quos utraque 
lingua domi forisque docuisse adnotum 
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pretabantur: ac si quid Latine ipsi com- 
posuissent, prelegebant.” Osann made 
them out to be “artis grammatice ma- 
gistros.” The right view is taken by 
Doellen, p. 33. 

36 The main passage is in Cie. Brut. 
18, § 72, Osann’s conjecture, “ Ateius,” 
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ture of 510 for 514, because Atticus 
differs by four years from the Varronian 
zera; see Orelli, Onomast. Tull. s. v. Liv. 


~ Andron. p. 357. 


37 Diomedes, p. 486 ; Servius on Virg. 
4in. x. 636 ; Porphyr. on Hor. Epist. 
1. 1, 62; Donatus, De Fabula, p. 57, 
Westerh. 
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order to join his brother Hannibal, a terrible panic spread itself 
at Rome, and countless prodigies were supposed to indicate 
coming disasters. Among other steps which were taken to 
avert the wrath of Heaven, Livius Andronicus was desired by 
the Pontifices to compose an ode in honour of Juno Regina, 
that goddess of the town of Veii whom Camillus had once 
carried off, and brought to Rome. Thrice nine virgins, in 
long robes, went in procession from the Carmentalian gate to 
the Forum, singing the above-mentioned ode, partly in the forum 
accompanied by a kind of rope-dance, partly during the pro- 
cession itself. This took place at the commencement of the 
consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius—(U. C. 547, 
Varro.) As a reward, the state presented Andronicus with a 
residence in the temple of Minerva, on the Aventine Hill,—an 
honour which was so much the more valuable from its great 
rarity.*® 

Livius’s labours as an author were chiefly dedicated to the 
composition of dramas, the plots of which he borrowed, for the 
most part, from Greek mythology, and from the Trojan legends 
in particular. The instruction which he gave in the Greek 
language called his attention, however, to other departments of 
literature as well; and it was probably this cause which gave 
rise to the Odyssey, that genealogical record of so many legends 
respecting the Trojan heroes. It is to this work that Livius 
owes his reputation, as the founder of epic poetry also among 
the Romans; and we may perhaps be allowed to say a few 
words, by way of estimating his merits in this respect,—the 
rather as sufficient has already been said to establish his claims 
as the founder of dramatic poetry. 

Of his translation of the Odyssey, some verses out of almost 
all the books have come down to us; and these, coupled with 
the statements of other authors, enable us to form a judgment 
on its worth. If we bear in mind, that Livius was no great 
poetical genius, and that, as the founder of Roman poetry gene- 
rally, he must have had to struggle against difficulties of every 
description, as regards language and other matters, we cannot 
in justice demand from him, or expect to find in him, that 
degree of perfection which we meet with in the more accom- 


38 Liv. xxvul. 37; Festus, p. 333, ed. Miiller ; Ascon. in Cic. Pison. ὃ 53, p. 13, 
ed. Orelli. 
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plished poets of the blooming days of literature.. More probable 
is it, that this work was impressed with the character of the 
age in which it was written; an age which later centuries, 
adorned with the polish of Greek literature, looked.down upon 
as rude and uncouth. Cicero. compares the translation of the 
Odyssey with a work of that man to whom were attributed the 
first germs of plastic art in Greece—of Dedalus, who lived 400 
years before the commencement of the Olympiads. . 'The Roman 
mind, when once stimulated by a taste for the arts and sciences 
of Hellas, took such rapid development, bore such noble blos- 
soms, in a Nevius, an Ennius, a Pacuvius, and a Plautus, that 
Livius Andronicus very soon met with the doom of oblivion— 
a doom which is perpetually awarded by that craving for novelty 
implanted in human nature, and which even Cato suffered in 
the time of Cicero; nay, which Cicero himself did not escape 
in the blasé age of Seneca and Pliny! So that, while Cicero 
compares the “ Punic War” of Nevius to a work of Myron of 
Eleuthere, an artist who flourished in the very palmiest days of 
Hellenic culture, while Pompey the Great, in his second con- 
sulate, in the year 699 (Varro), gave a representation of the 
* Trojan Horse” of Nevius, in his splendid games, while 
Horace was able to say, 


Nevius in manibus non est, et mentibus heret 
Peene recens ? 


that same Cicero says that the dramas of Livius were no longer 
worthy of perusal; and that same Horace writes,— 


Non equidem insector delendaque carmina Livi 
Esse reor, memini que plagosum mihi parvo 
Orbilium dictare ; sed emendata. videri 
Pulchraque, et exactis minimum distantia miror. 


And, lastly, Quintilian, that sound connoisseur in Roman 
literature, gives it as his firm conviction, that, if the Romans 
had contented themselves with mere imitation, and not exer- 
cised the energies of original talent, they would never in poetry 
have got beyond those old and rude attempts of a Livius 
Andronicus.” On the whole, Livius was not a good translator ; 
at one time he keeps close to the original, at another he gives 


39 Varro, De Ling. Lat. vir. 3; Cie. | vir. 13 Horat. Epist. 11. 1, 53, 69 ; Quin- 
Brut. 17, § 68; 67,19, § 71; Ad Fam. | til. Inst. Orat. x. 2, 7. 
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himself larger license. We could not, however, have hoped to 
find in his version all that harmony of tone which is so peculiar 
to the original. ‘This was at once rendered impossible by the 
metrical unwieldiness and poverty of the Latin tongue.” 

We have hitherto designedly abstained from saying anything 


as to the form peculiar to all old Roman poetry before the time 


of Ennius. It remains, therefore, in conclusion, to touch upon 
this peculiarity. 

The technical expression for the old Roman verses is, “ Versus 
Saturnii,” “‘ Numerus Saturnius.” The ancients (Varro, Festus, 
Macrobius,) derived Saturnus @ satu, a sationibus ; Cicero con- 
nects it with the word satur.*! The original stem-word there- 


fore is, without doubt, sero, sevi, satum, connected with the 


ALolic σάω---σάττω, whence also σάτυρος. An analogy in the 
formation of the word is given us by Volturnus, Juno Manturna, 
Lympha Juturna, Lacturnus, and the adjectives, diurnus, noc- 
turnus, &c. We cannot withhold our assent from this etymo- 
logy a satu, without being led, as a natural consequence, to 
derive Janus from Janua, which is evidently false.** At any rate, 
no one now dreams, like Scaliger, of a derivation from the 
Hebrew, so that Saturnus should mean absconditus, with re- 
ference to his flight, and concealment in Latium, as related by 
the poets. 

As regards the meaning of the expression “Versus Saturnius,” 
we are not able to gather much from the etymology. If there 
is anything which can furnish us with an explanation of the 
matter, it is the myth of the god. 

Numberless as were the counterparts which the religion 


49 Scaliger, ad Festum, p.* 521, Ed. | 
Lindem.; Id. p.724; G. Hermann, Elem. | 
Doctr. λίαν. p- 620, sqq. 

41 Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 10; Festus, | 
p- 186,325, Miiller; Macrob. Siiturs: oe | 
10 ; Cie. De Wat. Deor. τι. 25, ὃ 64. 

©“ Paldamus, Ueber Ursprung und | 
Begriff der Satire, Greifswald 1834, p. 
12; Hartung, Relig. der Rimer, τὶ p. 
66; π΄. p. 122. 

48. Walz, De Religione Roman. Anti- | 
quiss., p. 13; Obs. 42.—“ Quod vero 
Varro, 1.1. 5, 64; Festus, 5. v. Saturnus | 
et alii nomen Saturni a satu vel a satio- | 
nibus derivant, ei etymologize neque plus 


neque minus tribuendum censeo, quam 
innumeris aliis ab iisdem etymologis ad 


᾿ fortuitam quandam syllabarum et signi- 


ficationis similitudinem excogitatis; at- 
que eos ipsos, qui hance etymologiam 


| ident, non pudet Janum a Janua deri- 


vare. Equidem in his et tot aliis verum 
me nescire zegre quidem fero, sed fateor. 
Neque movet Consivee eognomen Opi 


| datum, quo omnia de Saturni nomine 


dubia solvi putat Hartung, de Relig. 
Rom. 11. 130; nam Saturni et Opis 
nomina multo antiquiora sunt, quam 
hoe cognomen.” 
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of Rome possessed in that of Greece, this was pre-eminently 
the case with Saturnus. Though a god who belonged peculiarly 
to the Latins, he was at an early period confounded with the 
Greek Κρόνος, and was connected by etymologies and genealogies 
with the Cretan theology.** Livius Andronicus, in his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, calls Zeus Saturni filius, and Hera Saturni 
filia. ‘The Greek myth, detailed in Hesiod, and as it is found 
with no very material change in Apollodorus, is well known. 
Κρόνος, the progeny of Uranus and Gea, the second Ruler of the 
Universe, the Inscrutable, the Terrible, devoured his children, 
in consequence of a prophecy which told him that his own son 
would one day rob him of his regal power. His spouse Rhea, 
however, chagrined at this, concealed her youngest child, Zeus, 
by the advice of her parents, in the island of Crete, and gave 
Kronos to devour, in lieu of his child, a stone wrapped up in 
swaddling clothes. When Zeus grew up, he succeeded, by ruse 
and force, in chaining Kronos, and hurling him, along with the 
vanquished Titans, into the dreadful depths of Tartarus. 

This myth of Zeus and Kronos, with all the incidental fea- 
tures, has been transferred by the Roman poets, with more or 
less modifications, to Saturnus and Jupiter, There is, however, 
one portion of it which has taken with them a different and 
peculiar form, probably because it was based on an Italian 
tradition, and this is, the fate of Saturnus after his expulsion by 
his son Jupiter. For, while the Greeks gave but scanty allusions 
to this part of the story, in which they are closely followed by 
Ovid; Virgil, on the other hand, has adhered to the Italian 
legend.** According to this, Saturnus, when driven from 
Olympus, and robbed of his lordship over the universe, fled 
from the attacks of Jupiter to Italy, where dwelt the Fauns and 
Nymphs, a rude and uncultivated race. On them he bestowed 
the blessings of civilization, teaching them agriculture in lieu 
of the chase, and giving them laws, safely concealed all the 
time from Jupiter, from which circumstance the country ac- 
quired the name of Latium. In his reign was the Golden Age; 
he ruled his people with gentleness and peace, till schemes of 
war, and the lust of gain, brought on less prosperous times. 

This legend also, however, is not without its variations—of 


“ Creuzer, Symbol. und Mythol. τι. 4 Virg. Aineid, vit. 314; Ovid, 
431, 970. Metam. τ. 113; Hesiod, Theog. 844. 
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which two are more particularly to be observed. For, while 
Virgil has so far adhered to the Greek myth as to make Saturn 
throughout a god who has been driven from Olympus, the ac- 
count given by others, who go more rationalistically to work, 
represent Saturn as a mere man, and King of Crete. The 
source of this anthropomorphistic view is to be found in Euhe- 
merus, who, in his sacred history, was the first to set up a theory 
in opposition to the popular belief, as regards the entire system 
of the gods of Hellas, and to look upon Zeus as an ancient king 
of Crete.** Lactantius has preserved on record the main fea- 
tures of this theory, taken from the translation by Ennius.* 
The authors by whom it is adopted fill up the myth as follows: 
In Italy there reigned a king, Janus. This king received 
Saturnus with hospitality, and having learnt from his guest a 
more civilized mode of life, he gave him a half of his kingdom. 
They reigned in peace together ; and when Saturn of a sudden 
disappeared from the earth, Janus paid him divine honours, 
instituted to him an altar and a solemn festival, the Saturnalia, 
and called the country which had been subject to him Satur- 
nia.*® 

This story, which is related by Roman authors of consider- 
able antiquity, found especial favour with the fathers, who made 
use of it in their apologetic writings.” But this, as well as the 
other account already mentioned, agree in stating that Satur- 
nus weaned men away from their wild life, from their ardour 
for the chase, and their fierce lust for blood; that he introduced 
the tillage of land and of vines, the manufacture and use of 
various tools and utensils, the coinage of money, and the art of 
writing ; in a word, that he was the founder of civilization. 
Hence, in the Saturnalia, he was worshipped as the “ vite me- 
lioris auctor.” At the bottom of all this lies the deep truth, 
that the tilling of the ground is the test of a higher state of 
cultivation, than the craft of the hunter, or the tending of kine. 
Saturnus was emphatically the god of the earth, the god of the 
country: as he was the inventor, so was he also the defender 
and preserver of everything connected with the cultivation of 
field or garden. Hence he was represented with a sickle, a 


46. Gerlach, Historische Studien, τ. Ὁ. 48 Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. 1. 89; Klau- 

137. sen, Aineas und die Penaten, τ. p. 231. 

47 Lactant. Inst. 1. 13, 14. 49 Tertullian, Apologet. 10; Minuce. 
Fel. Octav. 22; Lactant. 1. 13. 
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crooked garden or vine knife; hence was his statue hollow, 
and filled with oil, a produce of the fertile Latium and Campa- 
nia, copious in quantity, and excellent in quality ; hence was 
his spouse named Ops, i.e. Well-being, and surnamed Consiva. 
We have dwelt at some length on the myth of the god Satur- 
nus, because it is from it that we would deduce some of the 
characteristics which belong to the versus Saturnius. The 
first and most important feature is, without doubt, that of anti- 
quity. The reign of Saturnus is of the earliest and most pri- 
mitive date. The golden age begins immediately after the 
world and the human race have been created out of chaos. 
The memorial of it, which was celebrated at Rome, was that 
of a good old time, which extended far beyond the reach of all 
human tradition, The subjects of Saturnus are the Aborigines, 
the primeval race, who were also called the “ prisci,” “ casci,” 
and, after their king himself, “‘ Saturnii.” There can be no 
doubt that this notion of age and antiquity tallies with the 
meaning of the Greek Κρόνος, χρονικός. Nay, it is possible, that 
the adjective Saturnius has been formed, by learned grammari- 
ans, just in the same way and with the same collateral mean- 
ings, from Saturnus, as χρονιχὸς from Κρόνος. Κρόνος, we know, 
has acquired, from the idea of antiquity, the more limited ac- 
ceptation of a good and simple old time ; χρονικὸς means “ old- 
fashioned,” “silly.” The same contemptuous meaning was 
added on by the Latins to the words Faunus and Faunius ; 
and in Greek, darth from the old Attic king Ogyges, means 
“¢ primeval.”°? 

Another characteristic to be observed is, that the Versus Sa- 
turnius is the growth of ancient Italy. Italy is its home: it 
was not imported from a foreign country, from Greece. Satur- 
nus is emphatically an Italian god, and the Fauns, who make 
use of this verse, are Latin deities.’ Saturnus was king of the 
Aborigines, the earliest inhabitants of Latium; he was suc- 


59 Among other passages on xgovxds, 
comp. Aristoph. Vesp. 1480, a passage 
which strongly resembles that of Ennius; 
for Thespis, the so-called inventor of 
Tragedy, is spoken of with just the same 
contumely that Nevius is by Ennius. 
The expression Fauni is used in ex- 
actly the same way by Lucilius, (lib. 
xx. 1, p. 46, Gerl.) and by a Jurist in 
Gellius, xvi. 10, § 7. That the notion 


of antiquity was connected with Satur- 
nus, is evident from a passage in Mari- 
us Victorinus, 1. 5, p. 28, Gaisford.— 
 Sorix aut Saurix avis tributa Saturno 
ab auguribus, quia tarditati et vetustati 
et senectuti convenit: nam in veteranis 
maxime versatur locis,” ete. On ὠγύ- 
γιος, See Weissenborn, in the Zeitschr. 
fiir Alterthumsw. 1841. No. 94. 
51 Varro, De Ling. Lat. vit. 36. 
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ceeded, says the legend, up till the time of the Trojan colony, by 
three kings, Picus, Faunus, and Latinus, from son to son ; and 
when these were withdrawn from earth, they were exalted into 
gods, and worshipped as Indigetes.” 

Finally, the Saturnian verse is rude and uncouth. We must 
not suppose that Saturnus, the founder of civilization, was also 
the inventor of the verse: the true view of the case is, that 
this verse was in use among the rude race whom Saturnus was 
the first to initiate into a higher state of culture. Springing 
as it did from such a race, in Saturnian, that is, in right an- 
cient days, the verse could not but possess the peculiar features 
of its founder. Hence the low estimation in which it was held 
after the time of Ennius. 

To the Augustan age, the early poets seemed to be “ arte 
rudes.” The verse used of old, before the introduction of Greek 
measures, met with the epithets “ incomptus, incompositus, 
asperrimus, horridus.” We can readily understand such a judg- 
ment after the Romans had acquired the use of that most 
beautiful of all verses, the Hexameter, combining, as it does, 
so much motion and repose, so much force and softness, so 
much dismemberment and unity, so much freedom and sym- 
metry! ‘The Saturnian verse, as an epic verse, possessed far 
too few of those qualities which an Epos may justly demand; 
it is far too bald and unadorned not to have almost degraded the 
creations of poetry into very unpoetic prose. In the form used 
by Livius and Nevius, it is indeed sufficiently lofty to contain 
a certain degree of fulness, both of word and thought; but it 
is not animated enough to express that perpetual movement 
which is the essence of the epos. It does not admit of sufficient 
change to enable it to relieve the monotony of constant repeti- 
tion, by assuming, on fitting occasions, a different tone and 
colour. That we believe to be beyond the reach of doubt, how- 
ever little opinions may agree on other matters connected with 
the metrical composition of the verse. The spirit of the early 
Roman people made itself felt, even in the rythmic forms of 
poetry. In the state and in the individual, in religion and in 
art, it is everywhere one and the same, as in the commencement 
of this essay we have endeavoured to point out. 


52 Virg. din. vu. 47 ; Niebuhr, 1. 1. | ed by Virg. Hn. v1. 315. Horace also 
Note 48. alludes to it. 
58 This uncouthness is well pourtray- | 
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XIV. 
GRIMM’S HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE, von Jacob Grimm. 
Leipzig. 1848. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 


A New work of Jacob Grimm will no doubt attract the 
attention wherever an interest is taken in the important philo- 
logical researches referring to the great stock of the Teutonic 
tongues. Grimm’s name and works have for a long time been 
familiar to the student of this branch of philology, in the Scan- 
dinavyian kingdoms, and in England, as well as in Germany 
itself; and within the last years, the effects of the great labours Ὁ 
of this renowned author have become more and more distinct ; 
we mean the intimate connection in which not only the different 
dialects of the one great stock, but also the early history of the 
numerous Teutonic nations, their primitive religion and laws, 
ought to be studied. Almost daily we now meet with instances 
produced by this great improvement in historico-philological 
criticism ; and England, too, may boast of similar works scarcely 
inferior to those of the father of German philology. 

The History of the German Language, however, is, as it has 
always been the case with Grimm’s great productions, of an 
universal importance; and as the most important questions, not 
exclusively in reference to the Germanic tongues, are treated 
in it, but also their relation to all the other languages which 
are or have been spoken in any European country, we think a 
short article upon such a work ought to find a place in a philo- 
logical periodical like this, although it may be dedicated more 
particularly to classical pursuits. 

It is certainly not an easy task to give merely a superficial 
idea of a book like that which is now before us. Vast masses 
. of grammatical and lexicographical examples are interspersed 
with the rules which they are to prove, and with the historical 
exposition of the early position in which those men were, who 
handled these rules. In fact, the two volumes contain plenty 
of material, and the most varied subjects for a great number of 
books, as it is scarcely possible that a grammarian who writes 

VII. L 
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upon any of these languages can pass over silently the doctrines 
and hypothetical proposals which are developed in them. The 
historian of the great migration of nations must likewise inti- 
mately know the facts, many of which, at least, are here pro- 
posed for the first time. It is quite natural, and Dr. Grimm 
himself is prepared for it, that severe criticism will come forth 
against various points of conjecture, the great boldness of which 
strikes the reader during the first perusal. The attack may be 
considered an easy one by many opponents; but there always 
remains the difficulty of substituting something better and safer 
in the place of the lofty and ingenious suppositions which are 
expounded by the author. We are quite convinced, that there 
is not a single reader, even the most partial, who will agree 
with all the questions and facts ;—every one thinks that he 
has found out an error, and feels anxious to supply the want 
from his own better knowledge. But the minutest critie will 
not forget that he has to deal with one of the greatest masters 
of our age, whose authority has been fixed now for at least twenty 
years. Here is not the place to harp at or to quarrel with 
words and opinions—the most profound examination only must 
be faithfully applied to them. If, in this way, the hidden truth 
is at length discovered, we are sure the amiable author will be 
the first to drop his opinion, and to come over to the adversary’s 
side. A certain weakness of the book, if we may use this ex- 
pression, arises for the English reader especially, from Grimm’s 
manner of publishing his books. He prepares his manuscript 
while the first sheets are already in the press; and so it hap- 
pens frequently, that a question, a rule, or a date, which has 
been treated of and finally settled, is taken up on another oe- 
easion, where the allusion to or the use of it cannot be avoided, 
in a totally different view, corrected and entirely altered. 
Many persons are offended by this want of outward unity—a 
bold antagonist may even derive from it an excellent advantage 
to carry on his attacks; but Dr. Grimm never omits to confess 
openly his conversion; and it is at least our impression, that 
every one who has learnt to feel with the author, and to follow ᾿ 
attentively his reasonings, is rather fond of being the constant 
witness of the very history of the book, and of seeing the au- 
thor’s mind working with his immense materials uninterrupt- 
edly. A certain practice is therefore necessary for reading 
Grimm’s works, much more for making an efficient use of them ; 
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the greatest, unquestionably, to criticise them, an ability which 
we frankly confess not to be our own. The only thing we can 
do is, to give some more or less detailed outlines of the book, 
and to mention, at the same time, the striking parts of it, and 
those which seem to be most open to controversy. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention to those who have read 
Grimm’s elaborate work on German mythology, that we meet 
in his new book with the same wonderful mixture of the mi- 
nutest etymological disquisitions, and the highest poetical 
insight into those obscure ages, when the Teutonic tribes started 
from their birth-place in High Asia, to earry their aboriginal 
virtues, their gods, institutions, and language with them to the 
far West. The history of the German language exhibits the 
same combinations in a far higher degree. From the most 
seeret corner, where a grammatical treasure is supposed to be 
hidden, our mind is conducted to countries and ages, of which — 
no Greek author could ever acquire a distinct view; a name, a 
word, an inflection, lead to a supposition by which a faint light 
is thrown into the vast darkness. Nay, even the present poli- 
tical condition of certain nations in Europe, is not unfrequently 
hinted at, and explained by the constant growth of the lan- 
guages; the divination of the prophet tells us what may likely 
become of a people and its language some centuries hence. 

Jacob Grimm published his book as Member of the National 
Assembly at Frankfort; he had exchanged the study for the 
committee, and his linguistic researches for the debate upon 
constitutional principles, The dark presentiment of an ap- 
proaching storm, the bitter complaint of the author, that he 
was working towards his noble aim quite alone, without any 
assistance from his friends, from his nation ;' all these feelings 
which oppressed his mind, were eut short by the serious events 
of last year, which shook Europe to its foundations. Under 
such cireumstances, the author rested from his literary labours, 
and went to Frankfort; from that place he sent out his book 
among the public. How could this book be untouched by the 
spirit of the day, which, like the wind, went higher than ever 
before? Nevertheless the Germans will scarcely find the time 
at present to search those valuable treasures which are pointed 
out by their great countryman; but all their friends will wish 


1 See the Dedication to Gervinus. 
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sincerely, that they may succeed very soon in settling those im- 
portant questions by which their country is distracted in these 
days, and that they may return with new pleasure to their 
homely studies, from which so much noble knowledge has al- 
ready been imparted not only to the kindred nations, but to the 
world. May the faithful Jacob Grimm, who could not stand 
away from his fatherland in the hour of danger, conquer in the 
leisure of peace all discouraging impressions, and proceed with 
his labour, supported by the full acknowledgment of all his 
friends at home and abroad. 

But it is time to have a look at the contents of the book it- 


self. It opens with eight chapters, which serve as an intro- 


duction, and are of a more general interest, although, as we have 
said before of Grimm’s manner, we have frequently to fix our 
full attention upon a single word, its root, derivations, and re- 


lations. The work begins with a most poetical view of the 


different ages of mankind. The religious traditions of a multi- 
tude of nations relate unanimously of a golden, silver, brass, and 
iron age. Excavations in many parts of our earth have brought 
to light mighty stone graves, with giant bones and stone wea- 
pons; a second generation burnt their dead, together with 
gold and brass decorations; the third deposited them in hills, 
and knew the use of iron and of letters. “ But a testimonial 
for the existence of the nations, far better than bones, arms, and 
graves, are their languages,’—(p. 5.) In the following pages, 
the plan of the author apparently is to carry his poetical analogy 
between ethnographical and linguistical ages still further on. 
The critic may find there sometimes an opportunity for censur- 
ing such views, but Grimm himself owns now and then, that it is 
not his intention that the metals, the different successive races, 
and certain striking remarks upon the languages, should square 
in every point,—(note to p. 6.) His different essays upon the 
names of the four principal metals throughout all the languages 
of Europe,—upon pastoral life, and the words for the various 
species of cattle,—upon the terms for hunting, (especially hawk- 
ing, as a primitive sport amongst almost all Indo-Germanie 
- nations,) and agriculture,—all unite finally into the one conclu- 
sion, that by means of inquiring into the language for these 
simple subjects, many ideas may be caught concerning the 
early condition of a people, its advance in civilization, and its 
relation, and inferiority or superiority, to the neighbouring na- 
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tions. A few examples must necessarily suffice, when we ven- 
ture to give a sketch of the following closely connected treatises. 
The terms for brass and gold show a decided affinity in Latin, 
Lithuanian, and the Celtic dialects. Aes is aurum, ausum, with 
the Sabines; but although among the Teutonic nations the 
mixture of certain simple metals still keeps the same name; 
Goth. ais ; Old Norse, δῦ)"; Eng. ore ; the word gold, which goes 
through the Slavonic and Germanic tongues, exhibits a con- 
siderable digression from the classical and other languages ; 
and the ion of all Germanic nations shows a close connection 
with the old term for brass. The most steady, though other- 
wise in a state of change, seems to be the expression for the 
other precious metal, the silver,—(p. 11-14.) 

We proceed to the linguistic testimonies of the first stage of 
civilization, the pastoral life. ‘The herdsman is a hunter and a 
warrior at the same time: to feed and to protect his family . 
and his cattle, he is obliged to carry on war against the wild 
animals of the forest and the desert, as well as against robbers and 
enemies of his tribe. It is impossible, in this short review, to 
glance over the long etymological files of nouns for the various 
kinds of tame animals; we must be content with a short extract 
of those for the collective noun, the cattle itself. The Goths 
said faihu, which is the Old-High-German jihu, the Anglo-Saxon 
feoh, (the English fee at present only agreeing with Latin pecu- 
nia,) all of them being of the same root with xo, ποιμήν, and 
Latin pecus. The generic name of the wild beast developes the 
same affinity: Goth. dius; Anglo-Sax. deor ; Engl. deer ; Germ. 
thier; Greek ϑήρ, (Aeolic φήρ); Latin fera, ὅθ. Likewise the 
verbs, which signify the tending of the cattle, differ only very 
slightly from each other. A remarkable coincidence, however, 
is not to be omitted,—that of the Goth. vinja and the Old- 
High-Ger. winén, pastus and pascere with the Latin venari and 
venatio. Even in modern German the verb weiden signifies to feed 
the cattle and to eviscerate the killed game; in the Middle High 
Ger. beizen signifies to make the cattle feed and to hunt, (p. 29.) 
These words clearly show the situation of men, who united in- 
separably the life of the herdsman and huntsman. And more 
generally speaking, the intimate etymological relation of all 
the names for horse, cow, sheep, goat, swine, &c. more or less 
through all European tongues, are loud witnesses to their com- 
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mon origin, and to the fact, that all these nations started on 
their career as nomades. 

But a nation destined to perform a part in the great drama 
of history, soon leaves this condition of playful and restless 
childhood: it settles and fixes its abode by learning to till the 
ground, and to gather the fruits of the great mother Earth, 
(p. 53.) This transition, therefore, is the period of the most 
decided development in the character of a people. The ‘Ger- 
manic tribes, on entering Europe with their carts and their 
cattle, found the South and the West occupied by the Romans 
and the Celtic nations, which had for centuries enjoyed an agri- 
cultural life and the benefits of a fixed polity; the Slavonic 
tribes, which left their Asiatic home probably together with 
the Teutons, and which followed them step by step, remained 
for a long time addicted to their old nomadic habits, whilst 
their predecessors had settled in the wide plains on mighty 
streams, and on the mountains of the conquered countries. 
Grimm here again offers a rich collection of words, referring to 
the labours and instruments of agriculture, which, in the diffe- 
rent languages, ‘sometimes converge, sometimes. diverge, and 
from which oceasionally an important conclusion may be drawn 
concerning the relation between two distinct nations. So the 
roots of arare, aratrum, ager, go through the Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Germanic, and Slavonic tongues; but the verb begins 
soon to lose its power among the German nations, who are 
obliged to borrow several other terms ‘from those who ‘became 
their teachers in the new art. But we also meet with discre- 
pancies, which are not soeasily accounted for; the word plough, 
for instance, is decidedly un-Germanic. ‘The Anglo-Saxons 
called this instrument always sulh, which coincides with the 
-Latin suleus, the product of theyplough. But the Germans of 
‘the continent received the new word in a strange manner ‘from 
‘those who followed their steps, from the Slavonians. Ina short 
time the word plough spread over the whole of Germany, ‘over 
Scandinavia and England, (p..56.) That the most useful imstru- 
-ment itself is much older than all the different terms for it, is 
proved ‘sufficiently among all nations by numberless appella- 
tions for the plough, which hint pretty clearly at the fact, that 
the same hands which used it for turning up the earth, were 
more properly accustomed to manage the bow or to hold ‘the 
shepherd’s crook. Like a ship, the plough is frequently com- 
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pared to an animal with head and tail. Who has not heard 
the peasant speak of the ploughneck and the ploughtail? In 
the early Sanscrit, the name of the wolf, wrka, has something 
to do with that of the plough, which turns up the earth vora- 
ciously. And from certain images in early German poetry, one 
may be inclined to think, that by that symbol a goat, and espe- 
cially a sow, is meant, which digs up with its nose the loose 
ground. Even Varro compared, contrary to the laws of quan- 
tity, vomer with vdmere ; and Plutarch derived ὕνις, Syn, Syme, 
from ὕς. An Englishman also may hear in the country the 
plough called the pig’s nose, (p. 57, 58.) 

How much the expressions for the different kinds of grain 
are akin to each other, may be understood from the follow- 


ing short proportion, (p. 65): 


Goth. baris 1 Goth. bairan 

Greek χριϑή A.-S. beran } : Latin ferre. — 
A.-Sax. bere ὃ: Lat. far:: Engl. to bear ι 

Eng. __ barley 

OldNor. barr | 


The original source is here not flowing so abundantly as in 
the etymology of the nomadic stage, although the aritra of the 
Rigveda, which signifies ship and oar, falls undoubtedly toge- 
ther with ἄροτρον, aratrum. But Greeks and Romans agree 
frequently with Germans and Slavonians, which is a decisive 
proof of the early contact into which those nations came with 
each other. sie bir 

The essay upon annual festivals and the names of the months, 
appears to be of more than usual interest, because there are 
questions moved in it, which touch many more sciences than 
mere German grammar. Agricultural tribes alone finally settle 
their religious,rites and the divisions ofthe year on a firm basis. 
The Nomade knew the heavens with their stars, he perceived 
‘the direction of the winds, and felt the effects of frost and heat; 
but.the rules which he deduced from these appearances, must 
have been as fluctuating as his homeless and unsteady life. The 
husbandman, on the contrary, is aware of the periods when his 


3 P.70,,an idea of Niebuhr’s His- | same in Greek and in Latin, ,and .that 
tory of Rome, τ. 82, (ed. Camb. 1831,) is | for war and hunting, the Romans al- 
refuted, that words which refer to agri- | ways used terms of their own. 
eulture anda more quiet life are the 
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various labours begin, or when resting from his work the great - 
festivals arrive. 

In the oldest times, we everywhere find only three divisions 
of the year. Like the Indians, the Greeks had only their ap, 
ϑέρος, χειμών ; but in Homer, Odyss. x1. 192, ὀπώρη is already 
added to this tripartite division, and placed between summer 
and winter. Tacitus, Germ. 26, says of the Germans of his 
time: “hiems et ver et zstas intellectum et vocabula habent; 
auctumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur.” But the name 
and notion of autumn were here also very soon supplied. The 
most natural distinction, however, was introduced in old times 
by the periodical return of the two solstices; the two equal 
parts of the year were easily divided into quarters, and each of 
these into three sub-divisions. Everywhere the numbers 12 and 
13, the solar and the lunar year, came into conflict with each 
other; but the even division, in spite of all deviations, proved 
the simpler one, and with one of the solstices the different na- 
tions opened their year. 

A comparison between the Roman and Greek months, which 
scarcely exhibit any likeness whatever to each other, will attract 
the attention of every classical scholar. These two great na- 
tions called the parts of the year principally after the festivals 
of their gods, which sometimes might be traced back to old recol- 
lections of their agricultural, or even nomadic origin. P. 77, 
Grimm raises some important doubts concerning the Julius 
and Augustus of the Romans. ‘The first two Cesars, who, in 
the common tradition, gave their names to these months, are, 
he thinks, not equal to the other gods, after whom the year is 
called, although they both were created Dii by the senate and 
by the people. His arguments rest upon certain Germanic ety- 
mologies ; of which we shall speak hereafter. Suetonius, Cesar, 
76, Octavius, 81, who, Grimm says, mentions first those two 
new names for Quinctilis and Sextilis, is not supported by the 
knowledge of an antiquary. The name Julius, at least, ought 
to be as old as the gens Julia itself; the Romans themselves 
derived Augustus and auctumnus from augere ; and what should 
have prevented Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, from imi- 
tating the examples of their illustrious predecessors? Most 
ingeniously Grimm refers the inquirer to the old Germanic 
months, Unfortunately the Gothic calendar is lost; the next 
oldest, that of the Anglo-Saxons, is preserved in Bede; that of 
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the Franks, in Eginhart. But since Christianity had conquered 
Pagan Rome, and spread from this centre among the Gentiles, 
the Roman names of the months began to be substituted ra- 
pidly everywhere for those of heathen antiquity. Relics of the 
old order, however, are extant in many places, and cherished 
especially by a rural population. It is not my intention here 
to enlarge either upon the Germanic months, or upon those 
of the Slavonians, Lithuanians, Celts, &c. which undoubt- 
edly have no slight weight in a general comparison. Who- 
ever is anxious to become acquainted with this subject, will 
find the best opportunity for doing so in the copious collections 
contained at this place of the book. But the case, which was 
just mentioned before, and which exhibits one of Grimm’s boldest 
conjectures, deserves that a review even like this should dwell 
a little more upon it. 

The last month of the Anglo-Saxons was called forma Geola 
(or mid-winter), the first of the year aeftera Geola; that is, 
first and after Yule. This expression being still very well 
known, both in England and Scotland, and signifying the 
Christmas-time, occurs also at the present time in the two lan- 
guages of Scandinavia, as it did in the old Norse tongue. The 
only name of a Gothic month which has escaped the common 
loss, Jiuleis, confirms the idea that the same signification ex- 
isted throughout all Teutonic tribes, and that it expressed the 
same part of the year, the winter solstice. It is a curious coin- 
‘cidence, that Ἰούλιος is the name of a month in the island of 
Cyprus, which lasted from December 22 till January 23. P. 107, 
Grimm asks: What is the meaning of all these names, jiuleis, 
geola, july, julius, Ἰούλιος, ἰουλαῖος, thatog ? (the two last on Asiatic 
‘and Delphic inscriptions.) He answers, “that as some nations 
used these terms for the winter solstice, the Romans might 
have done so for the summer solstice ; in fact, all these words 
-are etymologically the same with sol, ἥλιος, and the old mytho- 
logical sign of the sun is that of a wheel, nay, even the word 
hweol (wheel) approaches in Anglo-Saxon etymologically to 
geol, geola. If Julius Cesar ought to give up his claim of figur- 
ing in the Roman calendar, Augustus, the heir of his name and 
his power, ought to do the same. Augustus and auctumnus are 
equal; the German words ougest, oust, &c. for harvest, may even 
have been derived at later times from the Latin. These slender 
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reasons are sufficient to show, that the two names must share 
the same fate. 

I am afraid very few persons will adopt this view without some 
scruples. In the first place, Macrobius, Saturn. 1. 12, states 
that the names of Germanicus and Domitian were entered into 
the Roman calendar for September and October,—more than fifty 
years before Suetonius wrote. Who would doubt that this was 
in imitation of the first two Czsars? Secondly, I find that in 
Orelli, Inscriptt. No. 767, which document the author at- 
tributes justly to the emperor Claudius (41-54, A.D.,) occurs 
the date in v. Id. Julias. Thirdly, we know an inscription 
of the time of the same emperor, in which the conquest of Alex- 
andria immediately after the battle of Actium is mentioned under 
the date Kal. Aug.* Fourthly, Ovid, Fast. v1. 789, says al- 
ready: Tempus Juleis cras est natale kalendis. Besides, it is 
difficult to conceive, that at the time of Bede,—only a century 
after the arrival of St. Augustine in Kent, who introduced the 
Roman church-language,—and especially in the writings of a 
scholar like Bede himself, so very well versed both in his native 
tongue and in classical philology, no trace of such a singular 
agreement as that between Julius and Yule should be extant. 
On the contrary, Bede, de “'Temporum Ratione,” distinguishes 
expressly between the Latin Julius and Augustus and his own 
native Lida and Weodmonath, and certain MSS. menologies inthe 
vernacular Anglo-Saxon, which are taken from Bede’s:work, do 
the same in still plainer language. One of these MSS. in the 
Cotton collection (MS. Julius A. x!) says of the second month, 
that it derived its name from the. emperor, having succeeded to 
this dignity on the first day of it,t and that the English people 
called it weodmonath on account of the abundance of weeds. We 
are also afraid the identity between Julius and Geola, or between 
midsummer and midwinter, will be open to many more doubts, 
_and to a final rejection.—But it is time to leave this chapter, 
which contains such important materials, most admirably col- 
lected, and most ingeniously discussed. 

The following chapter enumerates a copious collection of 
striking examples in favour of the affinity in religion, and in 


5 Cf. Orelli, Inscriptt. u.p.397; and | * Which agrees very well with Ma- 
Macrobius, Saturn. 1. 12, the Senatus- | erobius’ Saturn. 1. 12. 
consultum and ‘the Plebiscitum of the | 
Tribune Sextus Pacuvius. Ϊ 
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primitive law and manners, among all Indo-European nations. 
The characteristic features of their gods, the rites of sacrifices, 
their family relations sacred by proximity of blood, and especially 
by fraternity in war, their funeral customs and adoration of 
relics: all these principal points prove, that “so many different 
tribes were in fact one immense family,” and that throughout 
the whole body “ barbarism possessed its virtues,” (p. 160.) 
One instance may again be selected to show how the minute 
details are linked into each other with the general researches, 
p- 131 seq. Cesar, de Bell. Gall. v1.15, says of the Gallic 
knights, that they had ambactos clientesqgue about their persons. 
The word ambactus is by no means Celtic, as the Romans, and | 
especially Festus, were willing to suppose. Grimm shows that a 
word like this, so deeply rooted in all Teutonic tongues, ought 
to have come over from the Germans to the Celts, as also very 
likely the circumstance itself which it is destined to express, 
namely, the connection between lord and squire, and chiefly the 
position of the latter. Now compare Goth. andbahts, Old-High- 
Ger. ampaht, A. S. ambiht, which all signify minister; and 
Goth. andbahti (officium,) Old-High-Ger. ampahti, A. S..ambiht, 
Swed. dmbete, Dan. embed, Ger. amt,—which, curiously enough, 
has completely lost its root, the word being a compound of a pre- 
position and a noun; on the other hand, the Celtic dialects do 
not supply anexample of such a widely:spread term. The word 
is therefore Germanic: it became European; in medieval Latin 
‘we find ambasciare, and in modern speech ambassador is still 
the same. 1 15 to be derived from ‘the Goth. bak (the .back,) 
and the preposition and (towards,) andbahts, consequently the 
friend or servant, who guards the back, almost literally the same 
with the Greek διάχονος from duixw. Cliens also is certainly not 
without reason used by Cesar, together with ambactus. 
Immigration is the title of the eighth chapter. All kindred 
nations of Europe entered successively their domiciles. The di- 
rection of their course is at all times towards the’west:; when- 
ever it:is in the opposite direction, it is the part of criticism 
to:aecount for it. The Greeks begin the history of our conti- 
nent. The Latin language being by no means the daughter, but 
_ tthe:fullsborn sister of the Greek, -rules.over|the:south and over 
the west. From time immemorial, the Celts possessed the 
land ‘beyond the northern borders. The Germans, whose his- 
tory is ‘usually commenced with the reports of Pytheas, the 
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contemporary of Alexander the Great, are at first scarcely dis+ 
tinguished by the Romans from their Gallic neighbours; but 
their influence increases rapidly, till they upset the old world, 
and reconstruct a new order of things. The fifth people, the 
Lithuanians, never acted a part in universal history; their lan- 
guage, however, points more distinctly to their cradle in High 
Asia than any other of the European tongues. The Slavonians, 
whose threatening position is augmenting almost daily, have 
constantly been the followers of the Germans; both of them 
frequently interchange territories and names. The farthest 
north of Europe and of Asia is peopled by the Finnes, whose 
dominion in ancient times must have extended much more to 
the south and to the west: certain Teutonic and Celtic dialects 
still containing Finnie elements. The Bask language, being 
the eighth, is the lonely witness of the once mighty Iberian 
population in the south-west of Europe. , 

Our author, having thus concluded his introductory essays, 
proceeds to the details. What criticism in former times never 
ventured to suggest, is most sagaciously expounded in the two 
next elaborate chapters. Grimm recognises in Thraci, Gete, 
Scythe, if not the very Germans, yet their ancestors or brothers. 
The confusion in Greek and Roman documents with respect to 
this question is impenetrable,—(p. 179 seq.) The Goths are 
Gete ; and that both names are interchanged in early medieval 
historians, as in Jordanes, is not at all an accident,—(p. 190 
seq.) The names Ada, Daci, Dani, stand in the same relation: 
the Danes being called Daci in very late chroniclers. There 
are unfortunately no relics whatever of Thracian or Getic lan- 
guages, except proper names and thirty-three Dacian terms for 
plants in the book of Dioscorides, περὶ ὕλης ἰατρικῆς, which form 
a glossary large enough for Grimm to try his skill in tracing 
all these words to Teutonic roots, and to arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that Thracians and Gete belong to the Indo-European 
stock, and that Getz and Goths are the links between Thra- 
cians and Teutons. All this, Grimm says, is further confirmed 
by following the vestiges up to the far east, where they termi- 
nate among the Scythians. Niebuhr’s well-known opinion 
about that nation has long been superseded ; but nobody dared . 
yet to employ the anecdotes of Lucian’s Towaris and the eth- 
nographical remarks of Herodotus, for placing them in such a 
close relation with a people whose history begins more than five 
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centuries later. Some mythological fables, however, which are 
undoubtedly the same among the hordes of Asia and the Ger- 
mans after their arrival in Europe, and Grimm’s ingenious at- 
tempt to explain certain Scythie words® by Gothic roots, will 
more than amuse or entertain even the most incredulous reader, 
who turns away from the etymological likeness between Daci 
and Danes, Sace and Saxons. May the success of our great in- 
quirer be a very uncertain one! he attempts, at any rate, nota 
mere play with words; on the contrary, his lofty aim is visible 
everywhere, to follow the river up to its source on the ridge of 
the mountain in central Asia, whence the streams descend east- 
ward and westward through fastnesses, which seemed to be 
destined always to remain recondite, both as for space and as 
for time. 

The student’s attention is now conducted upon much more 
solid ground. After a very learned inquiry into the same 
primitive affinity, by means of comparing the numerals, the 
personal pronouns, the third person singular of the auxiliary, 
and the terms for father throughout all languages, from the 
Sanscrit to the Irish, we enter what may be called xav’ ἐξοχήν, 
Grimm’s grammatical system. Under different heads are dis- 
cussed the vocalism, the spiration, the consonants in their divi- 
sion into liquids and mutes, the foundation being taken of course 
from the Deutsche Grammatik, “that masterpiece of German 
perseverance and diligence.” Certain rules of gradation fix 
the apparently unbounded changes of the consonants in all 
these languages; their value is well known to the classical 
scholar, and he will find them confirmed when he applies for 
further instruction, especially to the Sanscrit and to the old 
German dialects. P.392 begins the most important chapter on 
Lautverschiebung (the moving on of the sounds), already known 
in this country by the significant name of Grimm’s law. For 
on this rule is founded, in the comparative philology of our days, 
not only the historical system of the great author himself, but 
of all the principal grammarians of the Indo-European tongues. 

As the particulars of all the rest of this book find their solu- 
tion in this one simple law, it will be necessary to quote it in as 


‘few words as possible :—‘ The media of all the three organs, 


5 See p. 232, anew explanation of the | sents with all these nations a goddess 
obseure Tamfanain Tacitus, Ann.1.51, | like Vesta. 


‘from the Seythie Tabiti, which repre- 
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labial, guttural, lingual, is transformed into the tenuis, the te- 
nuis into the aspirate, the aspirate into the media; afterwards 
the circulation begins over again.” For the sake of elucidation, 
Grimm employs the image of three carriages, which run in a 
circle, each of them always reaching the spot which its fore- 
runner left. Instead of the first, imagine any of the kindred 
languages, either Sanscrit, or Greek, or Roman, or Celtic, &e. 
instead of the second Gothic, the Scandinavian languages, all 
Low Germanie dialects, as Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Dutch ; the 
third being represented only by Old-High-German, and the cir- 
cus will be filled. Nine equations arise out of this theory, 
which, certain exceptions being granted, are more or less per- 
fectly represented in the comparative grammar of the great fa- 
mily of languages. A few examples may explain this rule-—In 
N. III. the aspirate of the labial organ PH is followed by the 
media B, the media by the tenuis P: 


Greek φηγός 
. b k . ., ᾿ . 
ἘΠ ΕΝ ) Goth. δόκα Ο. Η. G. puocha 
Goth. bair 
Greek φέρὰ + ie 
Latin Jato {ie be to. H. 6. piru. 


N.n. G.K. CH. 


Goth. uni 
Greek γένος ! 
Latin genus {a S. cyn }ο Η. G. chunni. 


Engl. xin 
Greek paves Dyan ee O. H. 6. chranoh 
Latin grus \ Engl. crane } nage 
N. vin. T, TH. D. 
Gisele dnaic Goth. threis 
hth {a S. thri jo. Η. G. drt. 

atin zres 
Engl. three 


Goth. thriskan 
Latin triturare {a S. therscan ho Ἡ. 6. dresean 
Engl. (threshold) 


These are only instances where this wonderful phenomenon 
occurs in the consonant, which opens the root (anlaut); it is 
also met with, although not displaying the same power, in the 
middle and at the end of the root (énlaut and auslaut.) In 
twenty-three paragraphs Grimm discusses the immense import- 
ance of his law, “ which assists in breaking down a wild ety- 
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mology, and has become already the very touch-stone of it,”— 
(p. 415.) The study of this chapter cannot be strongly enough 
recommended to all those who wish to become masters of any of 
these languages, and especially to learn their historical position 
to each other. 

We shall now see what are its consequences with respect to 
all the Germanic dialects, to their mutual connection, and even 
to the history of those who spoke and still speak them. Grimm’s 
view is, that the great shock which pushed all those nations for- 
ward into the European territories, also influenced their language 
so powerfully, that with regard to a certain class of consonants, 
they were raised almost to another step, if we compare them 
with other Indo-European tongues ; these are the languages of 
the Goths and of all the northern tribes. But those who were 
the foremost and wildest of the whole mass, who poured eagerly 
into the most westward countries, like the Franks, the Suabians, 
and the Bavarians, advanced linguistically even a step farther. 
The first development may safely be fixed to have happened in 
the first or second century of our era; the second was certainly 
completed in the course of the seventh,—(p. 437.) 

Upon this undoubtedly firm hypothesis, an historical inquiry 
is constructed into the languages of all the different tribes, from 
the 18th to the 30th chapter. It must be sufficient to describe 
the general plan which is followed here by our author. Chro- 
nologically, he begins with the Goths, and all those tribes which 
are familiarly allied to them; next follow the High Germans, 
and the Franks, the Hessians, the Hermunduri, a number of 
people, the relics of whose languages exhibit a mixture of High 
and Low. The Saxons, Frisians, Langobardians, Scandinavi- 
ans, are the last to begin their career in the history of Europe. 
The striking peculiarities of the different dialects in gram- 
matical forms and syntactical relations, are most accurately 
explained, notice being always taken of the historical events 
which caused either the success of some tribe, or the early 
ruin of another.. These pages are of immense importance 
to the student and the historian of the great migration which, 
for several centuries, set in commotion the whole of Europe, 
and fixed the beginning of modern history. Every effort to 
give an idea of these vast particulars would be vain, and ex- 
tracts of any use would fill a whole volume. The attention 
of the English reader, however, will be especially attracted by 
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the 23d chapter, in which the history of the names, early fates 
and dialects of the Low Germans, and consequently of the 
Anglo-Saxons, are described at large. -The emigration of the 
Saxons from their old settlements on the continent into this 
island, which took place during the fifth century, ‘has become 
of the same great importance for the history of the Low Ger- 
manic tongues, as the colonisation of Iceland forthe Scandina- 
vian language,—(p. 642.) | Not only the fact, so often confirmed 
in the history of the world, that colonists are much more faith- 
fully attached to the pure preservation of their mother-tongue 
than the old stock of their tribe, which remained in’their»pa- 
ternal seats, has contributed benignly to the existence»of the 
numerous literary documents, both poetical and prosaic, certain 
political accidents, and» a kind of predestination among the 
inhabitants for preserving every thing that is sanctified by 
antiquity and custom, have an equal share in this lucky chance. 
Whilst on the continent, the High Germans, the» most active 
of all, as it appears so distinctly in their dialect; are beginning 
very early to overpower, politically and linguistically, the inde- 
pendence of the Low Germans, andeven in the principal docu- 
ment of the Old Saxon tongue—the Helkiand, a poem of the 
ninth century—many signs of the encroaching High German 
are visible; the language and literature of the Anglo-Saxons 
exhibit striking old forms of their own in all the branches of 
grammar, and preserve in“many hundred manuscripts, docu- 
ments of the original heathen poetry, and of a noble prose 
animated by the purest Christian spirit. ..The pages 658-667, 
enumerate the most remarkable features of the Saxon dialects 
which were spoken during that age in England; and although 
our author has proved on another occasion, that the language 
of the Angles in the north of Germany, on account,of their in- 
timate connection with the Thuringians, ought to have borne 
certain marks of an High German stamp, he terminates his 
chapter on Saxons and Anglo-Saxons with the confession, that 
all efforts to arrive at a similar conclusion with regard. to the 
Anglian as spoken in the north and east of England have been 
resultless, and that much more of a Frisian than a Thuringian 
element may be suspected to exist among the northern English ἢ 
dialects. 

For the sake of the general reader, we would further allude 
to some interesting passages, in which a subject is treated, 
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which has often been discussed, and with very different results. 
It is known to the classical scholar, that many of the names 
which occur in the books of Tacitus, are by no means the same 
which are borne by the Germans three or four centuries later, 
after they have become masters of the Roman empire, and 
founders of mighty states in the very heart and in the west of 
Europe. So the Alemans are the descendants of the old Suevi, 
(p. 499); the Franks of the Sigambri, (p. 520); the Hessians 
of the Catti, (p. 568); the Thuringians of the Hermunduri, 
(p. 597); the Saxons of the Cherusci, (p. 612); the Frisians 
of the Chauci, (p.675); nearly all of them deriving their names 
from their peculiar arms or dress, which is not only the case 
with the more recent appellation, but also with the old names, 
which not unjustly might be called classical. It is most in- 
structive to see how a master like Grimm dissects these old 
names, and how he discovers the old Teutonic roots, which — 
were disfigured by the Romans, who, as everybody knows, could 
not boast of being very great etymologists. 

A whole chapter, the 29th, is dedicated to the etymology of 
the collective names of all the tribes together. When the Ro- 
mans became at first acquainted with the forefathers of modern 
Europe, on the banks of the Rhine and of the Danube, they 
called them promiscuously Germani. Classical philology has 
tried, for centuries, to explain this name, but with no suc- 
cess. It is a fact, that neither the Goth, nor the Suabian, nor 
the Saxon, ever used this appellation, and Tacitus, Germ. 3, 
calls it “ vocabulum recens et nuper additum.” ‘This is the 
reason why Grimm rejects every derivation which is taken from 
a Teutonic root. The Romans could neither call their vigo- 
rous enemies after the word gér, meaning a lance or javelin, 
nor after that old mythological prefix irman or irmin. On the 
contrary, the name is of a foreign origin, and the gift of their 
Gallic neighbours, which the Roman conquerors adopted into 
their language,—(p. 786.) Grimm suspects that there exists a 
connection between it and the Gaelic gairmadair, orWelsh garm- 
wyn, vociferans, almost the Homeric βοὴν ἀγαϑός. This would be 
by no means a single instance, where a nation is presented by 
its neighbours with a foreign name ; our book supplies us with 
two more very curious cases, which, though discussed in an- 
other part of the work, may be quoted with advantage in this 
place. Grimm has discovered, that the names Suevi (A.5. 

VII. M 
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swaefas, the Suabians,) and Slavi (the Slavonians, ) derive their 
origin from*the same old Slavonic word svodod’,) liber; and he 
suggests very facetiously, that Sarmatians in the deserts of Asia, 
imparted their own proud appellation to the first:German tribe 
which dwelt on their borders,—(p: 321.)'\0 What’a bitter irony; 
that the word, the original meaning of which was free, should 
now and for ever signify the serf! The other case bears.an 
exact likeness to the origin of the name Germani. The Germans 
of the early Middle Ages neither: knew the word Slavi nor 
Sclavi ; they transferred the name’ of one of their own tribes to 
that great eastern nation, for they called them Veneti, Winidi 
( Wenden), which is unquestionably the same with Vandili, Vin- 
dili,the Vandals, who, after having crossed’ the: middle and 
the south of Europe, and having given their name to the Medi- 
terranean,® disappear in' the north of Africa;—(pp. 171, 322.) 

The German of the second century, however, was not: in 
want ‘of a name ‘for the whole’ congregation: of tribes ;he 
found it in his own language, ‘as the German of our days ‘still 
does: Ulfilas: already: translated ἐϑνικῶς, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians 11.14, by thiudishé, from: thiuda, the peoples iandvall 
the other dialects use constantly the same adjective; the Anglo- 
Saxon; theodisc: the Dutch; dutse; the Swedish, ¢ydsk)p the 
Italian still tedesco. | “In modern English one) should:say in 
conformity with etymology, thiedish. or ‘thedish ;» the ‘Scotch 
dialect ‘still retains a word thede; like AS. ΜΝ the: people,” -- 
(ple 7809F voxsurgast writ to mata 

The last: chapters of the Moile lini contain matters: of a 
more ‘special, and for the greater part, grammatical: nature. 
We read there of certain peculiarities; especially in declension 
and in conjugation. >“ As im the: old dialects; chiefly in -Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon, ‘the reduplication, the: instrumental ease, 
and the dual number, have not, yet completely: disappeared,) but 
exercise for a long while ‘an: important influence ; Grimm has 
found it necessary to subjoin single treatises) upon these and 
some other subjects. Whatever they contain will be of adyant- 
age and interest to: those who are fond:of comparative philology. 
Two essays of a more ethnographical character upon right. and 
left, and upon milk and meat, introduce the conclusion of this 
in every respect extraordinary and wonderful book. 


6 Wendel-sac is the common name of | 7 It would also be more proper for 
it in Anglo-Saxon, as likewise in different | the Germans to call an Englishman 
other Germanic dialects. Angel, and not Englinder,—(p. 659.) 
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We have already confessed, that. we do not feel able to 
describe or to censure it); our, only wish is, that these lines may 
prove successful in) bringing tothe; History of the German Lan- 
guage many readers who, we are convinced, will all find nourish- 
ment therein,: whatever direction their taste or studies may have 
taken. The Sanscrityscholar,:the classical .student, the Ger- 
manist, the historian, the antiquary,| the lawyer, 811 of them will 
beattracted! by the: manifold, subjects of the: book; and, only 
the man, whois a perfect master of. his, own particular study, 
willbe able to. pass sentence.upon so, many disputed. ques- 
tions. y ¥B 
The Saxon element in-speech, manners, and. politics,: which 
has been: strengthened \in thisisland, during-the last years, so 
evidently by: the:many successful; endeavours, to, enlighten. the 
public. about its-language,. history, iand juridical, antiquities, 
cannot fail to, derive a new and: vigorous, support from)the © 
careful: study: of Grimm’s last) book.» All who, are acquainted 
with diterary pursuits of this kind, :are aware of, the impulse 
which -was;given by the:great:Grammar, and by, the (German 
Mythology.;0-A really philosophical student will not be deterred 
from the work by the political colour, which, as has been; men- 
tioned before, 4s:visible:'in somé,pages,;, and: although his own 
political opinions about ¢értain nationalities may widely. differ 
from those of the author, he will always remember that there 
are only few men living, who, like Grimm, understand, the 
very system of true Germanic life and language ; ‘and ‘that 
Grimm ‘did not:act frivolously,like.a modern demagogue, when 
he ventured to: pronounce the Jutes to have been originally. Low 
Germans, and not Scandinavians ;> or, when he predicts the ac- 
cession of ‘the Danish isles ‘to aniunited Scandinavia, and that 
of Holland to:an:united Germany.) \‘These:are not mere dreams, 
as the unhappy and almost desperate state of the continent at 
this moment would make.:us frequently believe,—the principle 
has been already: working for almost. half a century, | Very 
likely it will prove to:be another example to. the disbelieving 
world, of the intimate union in which mighty political and lin- 
guistical movements are:accompanying each other; and it is not 
improbable, that some hundred years: hence, perhaps, ‘the very 
things may have taken place which are founded on the philosophic 
divination in Grimm’s Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache. 

R. Pavtt. 
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_ Part IV.—CoMPREHENDING FROM LINE 256. ΤΟ LINE 458." 
or Boox tl. 


V. 256. Flammas.quum. regia, puppis: Eatulerat.—Efero 
being the verb, employed,.in, Roman military tactics (see Liy. 
x. 19; xL..28,) to,express the raising of the standard, and the 
carrying it forward out of the camp against the.enemy, there 
can, I think, be little doubt that there is here a tacit compari- 
son of the personified regia puppis, raising its signal flame, and 
followed by the Argiva phalanx instructis navibus, to the stan- 
dard-bearer of an army, raising the gander. and, fnllawed by 
the soldiers to battle. ν 

The practice of the admiral’s. ship earrying a, light by night 
for the guidance of. the other vessels of the fleet, having come 
down to more modern times, is thus humorously alluded to by 
Shakespeare, Part τ, Henry ΤΥ. Act 1. sc, 3,—Falstaf,. (to 
Bardolph.) “ Thou art our admiral, thou bearest. the lantern 
in the poop—but it is in the nose of thee.” Ὁ 

V. 259. Olaustra.—Claustrum; that by which any thing is 
shut either.in or out ; a shutter ; a barrier: it is, therefore, ap- 
plied to the moveable pieces, (of whatever material,) which closed 
the vents of Eolus’s cave, En. 1. 56; (see comment. En. I. 81;) 
to the high lands on each side, which appeared to close in the 
straits of Pelorus, En. 111, 411; to the yalve or yalves of a 
door or gate, by which, viz. the passage is closed, Zn. 11. 491; 
to mountains, closing or barring the passage from one country 
into another, Tacit. Hist. 111.2; and therefore metaphorically 
to the barriers which the laws oppose to the commission of 
crime, Quint. xu. 10; which nature opposes to the investiga- 
tion of her secrets, Lucret. 1.71, ὅθ, Claustrum never has any 
other meaning ; not even in the very passages quoted by For- 
cellini, that prince of laborious and obtuse lexicographers, to 
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prove that its primary meaning is “ repagulum quo janua clau- 
ditur.” 

V. 263. Primusqgue Machaon.—I am decided by the exactly 
eorresponding passage, primusque Thymetes, τι. 32, to under- 
stand (with Heyne,) primus to mean here fi "st in order, not- 
withstanding the authority of Aurelius Victor to the contrary, 
and the doubt of Wagner,. Quest.’ Virg. XXVIII. 5. 

 V. 267. Conscia,—Seecdniment: 11. 99. 

7: ots Tempus erat, &e.— 

> “\It-was'the ‘time when'rest, soft slidiig down — 
From heaven's height? sito wnen's heavy eyes, 
In the forgetfullness of sleep doth drown 

“The careful rnacaied of mortal miseries. 

992) aorton? Visto ‘OSpéhset, Visions of ‘Belay, τὶ 

V2 272. Raptatus bigis, & ce. The constraction is; Mestissimus 
Hector, Riiptatus bigis' (ut qiondam),” aterque criénto Pulvere, 
perque pedes ‘trajectus lora’ tumentes, Visus adesse mihi, argosque 
effundéré fletiis.° The strength ‘and ‘béatity Of this passage, con- 
sisting ‘mainly’ in “the positiveness’ Of ‘the ‘prediction, raptatus 
bigis, 18 wholly lost“ by'those who adopt ‘the’ interpretation of 
Wagner, Visus est adesse mihi talis qualis erat quum ‘raptatus 
esset ; ‘which has the ‘effect’ of throwing’ the emphasis of the 
principal words,” Paptatus bigis, and placing it upon ué quondam, 
words which aré' quité'tinessential, aiid introduced solely for the 
purpose of explaining to Eneas’s héareis (and Virgil’s readers, ) 
that the condition expressed by) raptatus bigis, (viz. that of having 
been rapt by a biga,) exactly resembled the condition in which 
Eneas had formerly seén Hector, “after he had been rapt by 
the biga of Achilles. “Or, (to make my meaning still clearer,) 
Eneas, during his dream, Sées Hector raptatus bigis. (presenting : 
the appearance of having been rapt by a biga,) aterque cruento, 
&e. but makes no comparison of that appearance with Hector’s 
real appearance after he had been dragged round the walls of 
Troy, until he comes to relate his dream ; then, as his hearers 
miglit not perfectly understand what appearance he meant by 
raptatus bigis, he explains his 5 meaning bya reference, (contained 
in the words ut quondam,) to’ the well-known appearance which 
Hector had formerly presented, after he had been dragged at 
Achilles’ chariot-wheels. The comma, therefore, placed after 
bigis, by the more correct judgment of some previous editor, 
and removed by Heyne, should be replaced. 
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I need scarcely point ‘out to the reader, ‘that the words ut 
quondam, although intended only to illustrate the meaning of 
raptatus bigis, present us also with a natural and philosophical 
explanation, why Eneas, in‘his dream, saw Hector, quasi 'ταρ- 
tatus. bigis ; viz. because of the strong impression ‘made upon his 
mind by the sight of Hector, after he had been actually ἄρθρα 
by the δίψα of Achilles. 

Chateaubriand, ( Genie. du; ΤΣ part Τι. fivre δ. ὁ. 
11.) instituting a parallel between this dream of Eneas and that 
in which Athalie (Racine, Athalie 11.5 ») sees her mother Jésabel, 
Observes: ‘* Quel Heetor paréit au: ‘premier moment | “devant 
Enée, quel il se montre ala fin, Mais la pompe, mais l’éclat 
emprunté de Jesabel * pour Teparer des ans ‘irreparable outrage’ 
suivi tout ἃ coup, non d’ une forme entiere, mais. : 


t das lambeanx affreux. ᾿ : © alan 
- Que des chiens devorans se, disputoient entr’eux,’ 


J Domulezs 


est une sorte de changement: d'état de: ‘peripetie: qui siete au 
songe de Racine -une beauté qui manque:a celui de Virgile. 
Enfin cette ombre d'une mére qui-se:baisse-vers le lit de sa-fille, 
comme pour-s’y cacher, et qui se transforme:tout.4.coup ‘en os 
et en chairs meurtris,’ est une de ces beautés vagues,;de 665 cir- 
eonstances  terribles,' dela: vraie nature du fantome.” ; In:reply 
to which criticism I) shall: perhaps be. permitted!,to observe : 
Ist, That the !absencesfrom:Enéas’s: dreamiof a:‘fperipatie ” 
similar to that:which has beeniso:much and»so justly admired 
in the dream of Athalie; so! far from being:a defect, ,is,: rather, 
new evidence of that superior poetical,judgment which informed 
Virgil, that the proper place:for such ‘a ‘:peripatie” was not in 
the warning; exhorting,» encouraging dream of Eneas,) but ex- 
actly where:the poet:has placed: it,,in the, Paes. nyu of 
Turnus: to 
“ TalibusAlecto uate exarsit’ in ras,” ie 
| | Ene στ: “0. 


τὸ was With this siniilar dream of inating? With that’ Calybe 
changing into the furious Alecto hissing with all her hydras ; 

or with the similar dream of Eteocles, with that Teresias con- 
verted into the ominous Laius baring his divided throat, and 
deluging his grandson’s. sleep with blood, (undanti perfundit 
vulnere somnum, Stat. Theb. 11. 124,) not with the totally dis- 
similar Hector of the totally dissimilar dream of Eneas, that 
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Chateaubriand, ymight have correctly compared the Jesabel of 
Athalie. But lest. it, should be imagined that I use this plea of 
dissimilarit as a mere pretext for eschewing a comparison from 
which any favourite Virgil might perhaps issue with. tarnished 
Jaurels, Ἵ beg to add, 2dly,._ That I prefer Eneas’ s dream to 
Athalie’s 5, (a) On account of its greater simplicity ; ; the former 
consisting of a single view or scene, with but a single actor ; 
while the latter is complicated, of. two scenes, each with its ‘se- 
parate actor ; τ and those scenes 80 far distinet and independent 
of each other, | that Chateaubriand i in his parallel, has (whether 
disingenuously or through 3 mere error Twill not pretend to Say.) 
assumed. and treated one of them § as the whole dream, and com- 
pared Eneas’ 5. dream with that one, without making ‘any, even 
the least, reference or allusion to the other. (b) Because the role 
assigned to Hector (viz. that of announcing to Eneas the cap- 
ture of the city, and his own itnmédiate’ personal danger; of 
urging, and thereby justifying his flight; ‘of conveying to him 
the'first informatiom that it.was/he:who was to take charge ofthe 
sacra of Troy, and establish:for' them a mew: and great, settle- 
ment beyond thevsea; that-settlement no less tham the beginning 
of that) Roman-empire whose foundation-was the subject and key 
ofthe wholexpoem, sand ofinally:of actually: committing; those 
sacra into-his hands,) confers upon: Hector the dignity..and,im- 
portance of a realicharacter; ‘of one of the poet’s:actual drama- 
tis:persone; which Jesabel,: whose part rises: little, if at all, be- 
yondthe production of \a:certaim amount) of terror, ‘is .a:mere 
phantom,.'subsidiary'to, :and making way: for, the-child| Joas ; 
owho, as that personage of ithe dream on:whieh:the whole» plot 
‘and “future incidents of ithe drama: hinge; mainly attracts: and 
fixes on-himself the interest.°:(¢)Eneas’s dream isto be preferred 
to ‘Athalie’s; because’ the former is interwoven ‘withiand forms 
part of the narrative; the latter stands separate frompit,: and 
is only explanatory,) or-at:the most.casual, |;The sailing of the 
ambushed fleet from Tenedos, Sinon’s opening the claustra of 
the,wooden. horse, the descent of ;the chiefs into the city,, the 
throwing wide the gates. to the whole. Grecian army, Eneas’ ~ 
seeing Hector. in a, dream, receiving from him the,“ sacra” of 
Troy, waking and hearing the tumult, taking arms, &¢, are so 
many mutually dependent and connected parts of the same his- 
tory, related in one eyen-uninterrupted tenor by the same nar- 
rator, and recorded by the audience with the same undoubting 
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faith; while on the other hand even Athalie herself does not 
credit her own dream until she has dreamt it twice over; and 
even then, when she comes to relate it, thinks, it mecessary to 
warn her hearers, in verbiage sufficiently. French and, tedious, 
against taking so bizarre, an, assemblage. of , objects of, different 
kinds, for the work of.chance.., + va parod Hoenid slot ovedl 

De. tant objets diyers le bizarre. assemblage) 20) sie 9/222 
τς Peut-étre du hazard vous pardit umouyrage!;) ποτὶ ao.tor 
-Moi-méme quelque temps, honteuse.de.ma γα ΘΏΒΣ ΤΕΥ δ 

“98 [αὶ pris pour Yeffet d'une sombre yapeuk. joce0° orion 

Mais de ce souvenir mon Ame. Posseidée, sr i τς 
A deux fois ¢ en ‘dormant 1 Tevu. Ta méme idée; δ ον 
Deux fois ines tristes yeux 86 sont vu Tetracer, ἅς 


Ofc? 


I should not πεεέφοας have so fou ‘dwelt on this comparison, 
if Racine had_ not, been put forward,,. not merely -by |\Chateau- 
briand, but by.so many other French.crities, and by the French 
nation generally, as the French Virgil, in his other performances 
equal, in Athalie superior, to. the Mantuan, .-Alas:for that,su- 
periority, which eyen here,;in.this selected; passage of this se- 
lected work is guilty, Iwill not say of..a,mere inaccuracy-of 
expression, but of a downright confusion of ideas,.im-as much 
as Athalie having made no.mention,of the.real. Jesabel, but only 
of that Jesabel which appeared to, her inthe dream, ‘the: “son 
ombre” intended by Racine.to refer to the, real Jesabel; must of 
necessity be referred. by the audience‘ οὐ! reader tothe Jesabel 
of the dream, and be understood as.meaning the shade:of that 
apparition; or, in -other words,., although Racine undoubtedly 
wished his. audience to understand, that, the figure which stooped 
down to embrace Athalie, was. no.other. than’ the apparition 
which had just spoken.to her ; yet as the only correlative in the 
whole context for the word ‘son’. is. the. preceding elle; the 
sense which he has actually expressed is, that the:figure'which 
stooped down to embrace Athalie was not that figure which had 
just spoken to her, but,only the shade of, that -figure,>¢.e: the 
shade of a shade: a, confusion of ideas, or, -to;use the milder 
term, an inaccuracy of expression, for,.which we:in vain seek 
a parallel even in the least correct.of the Latin authors. + 

VY. 273. Tumentes,—Dead limbs, do not-swell in consequence 
of violence: either, therefore, Virgil means, that the swelling 
of Hector’s feet was the result of putrefaction; or he applies 
the adjunct tumentes in ignorance of the physiological truth; or 
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aware-of the truth, falsely, for the sake of effect; or else, he 
means that both the swelling, and’ the mango which produced 
it; were anteriorto'death, °°) 

-Ibischighly improbable that ie méans'that the ‘swelling was 
the consequence of putréefaction ; because; wlthough ‘He might 
not have felt himself bound by the aitnenity of Homer, wlio ex- 
pressly states dhad: xxiv xxtv.)! that‘ Apollo prevented putre- 
faction from taking place in'the\ corpse of Hector, ‘yet io poetical 
advantage was’to’be wained By Supporting” ‘the idea” of putre- 
faction, inasmuch as’ that’idea ’ Was not only revolting in itself, 
but, by removing our ‘thought 80 ‘much , the further from the 
living, sentient Hector, directly tended . to. ‘diminish, that sym- 
pathy with 1 him, which i it was the sole abject of ie ‘description 
torexuite 100 ait no siowb guoi 02 evsd aqsitog J 

Ibis still less* likely that. Vii ‘aware” be! the’ ‘physidlogical 
truth, et the terin’ sega: for a ΝΗ of effect ; : “the un- 
πυρᾷ or<has: ever ut heard, of Vi Ha 94 ons 

The! conclusion; therefore, 18 inevitable, Ssetiad that Vireil’ ap- 
plied theterm tumentes'in Ggndrance 6f the’ phiysioloieal α truth, 
that violence inflicted ‘on*déad ΠΗ͂ΡΕ Will ‘not? éillise’ ‘them’ to 
swell jvor. thatthe nor/Hdmhéric ἡδέν τιν Gee Héyne, Hxcurs. 
xvul. ad στο which hé¢ertainly must have’ foll6wed, ‘when 
describing Hector as' having bee dragged” round the’ ‘walls ‘of 
Troy;(and not, asin the iad) fd Trdy to’ the Grécian tents, 
and réund the temb vf Patréélus,) 'réprésented ‘Achilles ‘as hav- 
ing bored! Heetor's feet; and dragvéed’him aftér his chariot’ be- 
Sore;he was yet dead. ° Nor let the reader, living’ it tithes when 
man has‘some’ bowels "of" coftipassion for brothér” than, réject 
with ‘horror the imputatior to Achillés ‘of 80 ‘atrocious ¢eruelty ; 
let him rather'call to‘mind the boring’ 6f the feet of CEdipus, of 
the feet-and:hands “of malefattors‘on the eross, the’ slitting of 
noses \andy cropping’ ofcears, the’ burnings at the ‘stake, and 
breakings on the wheel) not'so very long '‘sincé ‘discontinued in 
Christian countries... This” latter explanation’ of the’ difficulty 
involved:in ‘the word" tumentes) détivés no ‘small confirmation 
from theawords‘in which Virgil (Ein. Ὁ 488; 2). has ‘described the 
dragging’ of Hector round the walls δ᾽ Troy,” a 


Ter circum ‘Tliacos raptaverat Feta muarog 
Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 


There must be some good reason (see comment. En. τι. 552,) 
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why, in these lines, exanimum corpus is not,applied, as might 
have been expected, to raptaverat, but.solely.to vendebat ; and 
such good reason is.at/once suggested by the explanation just 
given of the. word tumentes ;, Achilles, drags round» the. Ilian 
walls, Hector,(not Hector’s. exanimum. corpus, Hector being: yet 
alive); and haying thus. deprived. him: οἵ. life... sells his. ener 
(exanimum. corpus) for gold: ἐὺς 

ἘΠΕ its discrepancy. from the .Homerie nepyfaties raise “any.¢ con- 
siderable, obstacle,in the, mind of, the reader against the, recep- 
tiow of this explanation;- I begto.refer him fora discrepancy, 
not merely with.an isolated passage, but with avery. large and 
important.part.of the story,of.the Iliad, ;to Anaaleats Helen, 
who. never;eyen so,.muchias.saw Troy, .. ah 

Since.the above.Comment., was_jwritten, Gu 1845,), I shave 
fallen, accidentally upon the following passage .in ni Sheen of 
Sophocles, vers./1040,.ed:,Eton, 1786,—.......... πρίν ate 

“Exc μὲν, ᾧ "δὴ τοῦδ᾽ owe Oy mapa or vocal | 
Ζώστῆρι πρισϑεὶς ὑπαοζῶν 2 Gvrbyowv, 19 Vist Jom be 
[ORR yante? ald ter ἀπάψυξεν Blow’ ai ee) οτοτ 

Although these lines, proving the existence ‘of ‘an account of 
Hector’s having: been dragged alive after:Achilles’s chariot, con- 
vert almost! into ‘certainty the argument which in) that Com- 
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sions of our author. _ 

V, 274, Quantum mutatus ab illo, &e —Compare alg most 
touching lamentation in that most. pathetic perhaps ὁ ‘all the 
ancient dramas, the Electra of Sophocles, y. 1182... ᾿ 9 φιλτάτου 
μνημξῖον, ic. 

V. 288. Ut te. . Defessi aspicimus, &c.— Ut ie not to 
Defessi, tacos’ but, as sufficiently shown by the exactly ς cor- 
responding— _ cutee 
Ut te foetiasimns Teucriim 
Accipio agnoscoque libens! Ut verba parentis 
Et vocem Anchise magni vultumque recordor. 

En. vin. 154. 


to aspicimus, the force of which is inereased by defessi, as in the 
passage just quoted, that of accipio and agnosco is increased by 
libens. 
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'V. 299: Quanquiin secréta’ parentis, &c.—One of the objec- 
: ‘86nd made’ by Napoleon, (see*his' Note sur le dixiéme livre de 
PEncide; quoted at ‘vers. δ᾽ ‘above,)’ to Virgil’s account -of the 
taking of Troy, is; that it was impossible for’ Eneas, dans ¢e peu 
‘heures et malgré les combats, to have made numerous journeys 
(plusieurs voyages) to thé housé of Anchises, situated dans un 
bois ἃ une demi-liewe de Troyes. This ériticism® 15. “doubly er- 
ronedus, becatise; 18: The house ‘of Atichises*was not’ half a 
league’ $ distance: nor aly distance) from’ Troy; ‘butin Troy it- 
self'as evidenced by'the accoutit (vv. 780; 768) Of Enéas’s flight 
from Anchisés” house; ‘out-of Troy, through the’ gate οὗ the city ; 
‘and, 21, ‘Because Enéas visits the! house ‘only twice; and;on 
one of these occasions, (as if Virgil had been earefal to’ guard 
against. any’ “demur being’ thade'to'so’ many’ as even ‘two'visits to 
‘a house; ‘situated;“asihe here informs 88} ἴπ ‘a remote” part of 
the town,) is miraculously expédited by a’goddess. Ὁ « 

I know not»whether it, willbe -regarded,as;'an extenuation, 
and not rather.as an,aggravation, οὗ Napoleon's error, that he 
has here (as in the\other parts-of his.critique,) depended wholly 
on, Delille’s very incorrect translation : 


DE le bruit iaffreux;! (quoique doin: db la-wille 
) Mon pore efit: sa demenrgs au fond:dun bois tranquille. Ἢ 


It was, at least, incumbent. on him, before he sent. forward to 
the ‘world, ‘under the sanction of his illustrious’ name, a con- 
‘demnation of the second book of the’ Eneis, both in’ the’ gene- 
ral and in the detail, ‘to have taken ordinary pains to ascertain 
_ Virgil’s true meaning ; ; and to have assured himself that he was 
not. fulminating his condemnation against errors, the greater 
Σ ‘part of which had no “existence, except in the false’ medium 
through which aloné (as sufficiently evidenced both by his own 
words and his quotations,) he had any acquaintance with Virgil. 
“Vi 302. Summi fastiga tect?. ττ Fastigia tecti ; viz. tectum fas- 
tigatum ; a sloping or ‘ridged roof, such as is commonly used through- 
out Europe at the present day. That this is the meaning of the 
term is placed beyond doubt by the passage in which Livy describes 
the testudo; “scutis super capita ‘densatis, stantibus primis, 
secundis submissioribus, tertiis magis et quartis, postremis etiam 
genu nisis, Jastigatum, sicué tecta edificiorum sunt, testudinem 
faciebant.” Liv. xiv. 9. ‘ 
V. 309. Tum vero manifesta fides.—An expression still pre- 
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served in Italian. “In prova della'prima*piitté si pad" addurre 


. queste parole dél coitvito, cle ‘ne farino manifesta fede” 


ΠΕ ΤΌΣΟΝ Of Biagioli oi’ Dantes Tyfern. 19). 98: ΟΕ orquete 

γ 329. Qué res ‘sunimd loco, Pantheti? 21 catinot agree! with 
Burmann and Forbiger; that; (quo locb being taker figuratively, 
and ‘res summa for salus reipublice,) the qué tiestion ΔΕ] ‘by Eneas 
is; In what condition'is the public Sdifety 2. bebatisé it Were πόδ 
idleness of Eneas’ toask' Such  ‘qtiéstiéns” he ‘béig" already “CW. 
309-317,) filly ‘aware of the desperate condition of affaits. ° Still 
1655. δαΐ 1 asSent'to the monstrous’ propésitidn of ‘Thiél) (moi 
strous, ‘a’ beitig ‘wholly gratuitous, and unsupported even by the 
shadow 6f'an‘authotity,)to understand res summa'as spoken’ of 
the arx, “von der Burg, als auf welche alles ankommit!"\ >> 

There is \novdccasion to havé recourse? to" these forced expla- 
nations; the literal interpretation affording δ᾽ δέξου and” as it 
seems ‘to ine; an -unexceptionable meaning, gud loro (ube) res 
summa (simmé réi) viz. agitur’; wherein what part of the town, 
is the principal’ éonflict 3.1: δ. that onwhich the fate of the’ city 
depends? This is a’pertinent question, put with’the greatest pro- 
priety to Pantheus, the first fugitive hé met, by Eneas, rushing out 
of the house ‘with arms in his hands, for the véry purpose of aiding 
his fellow-citizens in the desperate ¢onflict which he knew was 
going on somewhere, (he did not'yét know exactly where,) in the 
city. He mieéts Pantheus flying} and begs tobe directed to the 
scene of combat, “gio loco, Panthéu,’ (viz! agitur,) res summa. 
Livy, Lib: xxi". ult: wises ves" συμ τα precisely ‘in the same 
sense, and, by a Singular cdincidelice; τη ἃ passage also’ deserip- 
tive of parties hastening’ to the scene-of action, to the spot wi 
res summa agitur. “ Eodem et duio’duces δὲ duo exercitus Kar- 
thaginiensium, ἐδὲ rem summam agit ‘cernenites, convenerunt. rt 
The phrase summa rerum is ae used by Livy, VI. 22, ἴῃ nearly 
the same sense. 
_ V. 322. Quam ‘prendimus arcem 445 20 peel factu, ut ar- 
cem pro perfugio-accipias ; quo confuyimus ?”—Heyne. Wrong, 
because Eneas is not thinking of refuge or retreat, but of fight- 
ing. See vv.'314,-315, 316, 317, and the whole sequel, even to 
the end of the book.” Virgil “knew too well what was due to 
his hero, to represent him’as consulting for his personal safety, 
and even for flight, béfore head’ struck a single blow, or so 
much as faced, or even seen the enemy. 

* Qua vid, ratione, ad arcem pervenire possumus?”—Burmann. 


—— SS .. 
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“ Quomodo,.prendimus. arcem ?”—Wagner.: Both wrong, . be- 
cause, if Eneas.sought the arx as a.safe retreat for himself, the 
interpretation is ligble,to.thesame, objection as Heyne’s.;.if he 
sought, it, for, the purpose, of, their, fighting at.an advantage; it 
was incumbent ‘on him; first to, have, inquired whether the. arx 
was, not already,.on, fixe, or; in. possession,of, the enemy ; ον δὲ 
least, to have waited, until, Pantheus,, in answer, to, his first, ques- 
tion,, shadjinformed -him, where ,the, principal, confliet, was, and 
where his,assistance; was, most needed, . If Panthens, had an- 
swered (which, -howeyer,, he didnot,), “ the principal contest is 
at the arx,, pthen,, and, not till, then,..could, Eneas.,have, . with 
propriety, cathe SEG question, qua SRO ANE ad arcem. per- 
VENITE POSSUMUS?,  24{1¢ sdolow tus ale 

‘De stesadielions omnino, eieaiines τος τών oa ita 
explico;, que jam arn. reliqua,.est, quam prendere.possimus 3. 1. 6. 
arcem,non amplius possumus.capere, obtinere.... Recte igitur. Ser- 
vius, ‘quum tueam. relinquas,. (¥« 319) non, enim, plures erant 

arces.— Weichert... Wrong,, Ist, Because the flight of .the aged 
priest of. the. citadel proyed,only, thatthe: citadel was in .immi- 
nent, danger,. notythat it, was taken 3 andy 2dly, Because -the 
reflection,, that there was no other citadel to.seize,and, occupy, 
now that.;¢he citadel, was) lost,,if.true, awas .a.truth, of .which 
Pantheus.did not, need to be informed, Fer 

‘ Wie (quam, qualem), treffen wir die eee 7? =Thiel. Wrong, 
because, Ist, We cannot, without putting great, force upon, the 
words, understand .guam.to.mean,qualem ;, or prendimus (in the 
present) to. mean. uveniemus, (inthe future) ;.and because, 2dly, 
There, is an evident |incongruity. between, the tame. calculating 
coolness. of, the. question, wie treffen, wir die Burg.?.and the 
highly, excited, muienes. (amend), state.of Eneas’s mind, see_vy. 
314-317. o> τὸ » ΘΘΕΊ! 

All these erroneous ‘ct ah are but ty yarious off- 
shoots of the radical, and hitherto unsuspected,, error, that the 
nos, which i is the subject of prendimus, means either 600. et. socit, 
or ego et tu, viz, Pantheus. . Let.us understand the nos of pren- 
dimus to mean simply Trojani, (not including « either Eneas or 
Pantheus, ). and the sentence, is, immediately, extricated from all 
difficulty ; Eneas asks, What. arz, do we.(viz,..Trojans), occupy ? 
This question is simple and intelligible, and puts, no force upon 
any of the words, Eneas using nos to express the Trojans, with- 
out including either himself or Pantheus, in the same way as an 
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en ca speaker or historian’ says ‘we conquered δὲ 'Trafal- 
gar,” or ‘we sent’an expedition to Egypt,’ although the’ battle 


of Trafalgar‘ was fought,’ ‘and’ the \expedition® to’ Egypt» sent, 


before either himself or any of his héarers'was born : prendimus 
being ‘used in its ordinary sense of seizing and holding,* and 
being putin the présent instead of the’ past’ time, because the 
action is not yet completed; and arz being understood generi- 
cally, of any place -capable, of being: defended, .e.ig.;any hill, 
temple, palace,» tower, fort;;or even wall-orditeh);.for an ex- 
ample of ar# used in’ which general sense, see En. X. 805. 
Quam prendimys arcem, thus understood; harmonises:so per- 
fectly. with quo res.summa loco; that;it,may.be.considered, rather 
as.a modified. repetition..of that. question, than.as.a,newyand 
independent one, Eneas.expecting but,one. answer to hisinguiry 
where is the chief contest 2, what. place of -strength.do. we (Tro- 
Jjans) occupy? because the chief contest was, of course, wherever 
the Trojans were endeavouring to defend themselyes by means 
of an advantageous position.. Thus understood, ‘Eneas’ 5 question 
is consistent with his character of hero ; he does not gasconade 
about ‘seizing an ‘Cor the) arz in order ὁ defend it either with 
socit (ego et socii;) he being alone, and having no’ soei until 
chance afterwards throws them in ‘his way $ or with’the’ assist- 
ance of an old, frightened; and “fugitive priest (ego'et tu,)-en- 
cumbered with the images of his gods; and with a helpless child ; 
neither does he coisider how he ‘may best’ Save’ himself under 
the shelter of an: (orthe) ara; but, his first and immediate 
impulse being to give all the» assistancé! im his »power, he asks, 
in the briefest terms possible, the appropriate question, where is 
the brunt of battle? in what place. of strength do the Trojans 
defend themselves 3 and with propriety puts the question to 
Pantheus, because he is the first person whom he meets, and 
has that moment come from the scene of danger. — “But further, 
as truth is always not only consistent with, but illustrative of 
other truth, so this interpretation of Eneas’s question is not 
merely consistent with, but illustrates,..the answer οὗ Pan- 
theus, who, being asked where the chief conflict is ?_ what arz of 
defence the Trojans occupy? replies, There is no “conflict, the 
Trojans occupy and defend no arx, the Greeks are victorious and 
masters of the city, (dominantur in urbe;) the\city is on fire, every 
street is beset by the enemy with flaming swords, and thousands 
more are entering at the gates, the guards of which are overpow- 
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ered, and make no, resistance..,A more.direct answer, could not 
be given to Eneas’s question, ,where,is,the chief conflict 3. what 
point of defence; do.the,-Frajans, occupy ?;.. And. Eneas proceeds 
aceordingly ; for, haying.learned; from, Pantheus, that, there was 
no. stand made ‘by, the, Trojans,,and that. therefore there was,no 
one spot, which, demanded, his;presence. more,,than; another, he 
follows the guidance of the noise,and:the/fire,, .., , 
(0 ¥0eTn flammas δὲ in! arma féror, qwo! tristis Evinys,7* ὁ 
δὰ μα fremitus‘vocat; et Βα Ὀἰαίιιβ, δ <thera’ οὐλώμιω 
oo χ .s\rhk 992 antes Ietonc0 doidw Wb Body 388, 1. 


V. 325: Fuimus' Troes, fuit Tliim.—“The fall force of these 
expréssions will be perééived by those readers’ only who bear in 
mind,” that’ atfofié'thé' Rowiahs; ‘the death ‘fa "individual was; 
not unfrequently, “announced to his friends’ by ‘the yg cae ὲ 
see Gn Wernsdorf’s ‘Poet. Datini® nena oh 


4 fv 9 


Tee Mollibus ex ex geulis aliquis Ἑὰ procidet humor, Se 
reont va { i Ι 
ὁ μεν dicar s abit VOCE, a ‘fuisse,” ‘tibi. 
angie Bt inderti auctoris de’ Meedenitit. “Mor. 


So vets Mian: Dene, δ τς Dhiktleerdion misera,, πο α quo- 
ties fit\partionis, ita, pene tibi fuit Phronesium,.,Matth. 11.18, 
—Rachel:weeping for, her children, and.ywould not be comforted, 
because, they,are.not, (οὔχ. εἶσι)... Compare, also, Cicero’s an- 
nouncement.of the, execution, of the Catilinarian ,conspirators,— 
 wimerunt ai and (Schiller, Mar. Stuart, Act, Wax a. ob 1999 
ϑραραΐ bas det eid Jd Jone habigslebesn tc. sotlai: 
a Wenn Ich dies: Blatt aus meinen Hiinden gebe. | 


Corresponding to the use of the past tenses of the verb sum, 
emphatically t to. express 4 death, 1. ὃ, the. cessation ‘of existence, 
was the use of its present tense to. express I a fe, i i.e. >. the continu- 
ance. of. existence, "3 ? 

Estis, To superi, 1 nec . inexorabile Clotho. 

_, Volvit opus. Stat. Bile, 1. 4.. 


PS tiemrk 


aay, 369. Plicrima’ cash ‘imiago." 


Nothing atrai lof what thyself didst make, 
᾿ς Strange 4 images of: death. —HMacheth, I 3. 


v. 301. Arma -dabunt ipsi, lhe as. hitherto supposed, ipsi 
mean the personswhom Choroebus and his party are despoiling of 
their arms, (“ Die. Todten werden Waffen geben,” Schiller), 
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the sentence arma dabunt ipsi is a mere tautology, the same 
meaning being contained in the preceding mutemus clypeos, &c. ; 
for, Let us exchange arms with these persons, and these persons 
shall supply us with arms, are plainly but different ways of say- 
ing the same thing. I, therefore, refer ipsi to the Danai ; the 
enemy, generally ; and understand Choroebus’s meaning to run 
thus, Let us change shields, &c. with these dead fellows here, and, 
by so doing, compel the Danai, the invaders themselves, (ipsi,) to 
furnish us with arms. The passage being so interpreted, there 
is, lst, no tautology; and, 2dly, ipsi has its proper emphatic 
force. 

The sentiment contained in arma dabunt ipsi is familiar to 
us in the English proverbial expression, furnish a rod to whip 
himself. 

V. 401. Conduntur.— Condo is (strictly) not merely fo hide, 
but, the force of do being preserved in its compound, (see Com- 
ment. En. 1. 60.) to put or to plunge into a place so as to hide. 
Hence it is sometimes even joined with a preposition governing 
the accusative: 

Sol quoque et exoriens, et cum se condet in undas. 
Georg. 1. 438. 

V. 406. Nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas.—It is evident 
that the translators understand the words vincula arcebant to 
be equivalent to vincula ligabant, and to mean no more than 
that chains bound her hands: 

Her eyen, for fast her tender wrists were bound.— Surrey. 
rude fetters bound her tender hands.— Beresford. 


On the contrary, the idea of binding does not extend beyond the 
word vincula ; arcebant of hindering, keeping away ; (vincula) 
bonds, (arcebant) hindered, kept off; her hands, viz. so that she 
could not extend them towards heaven. Our author had pro- 
bably before his eyes his favourite model :— 

"AN ἀντιάζω σ᾽, ὦ γέρον, τῶν σῶν πάρος 

Πίτνουσα γονάτων (χειρὶ δ᾽ οὐχ ἔξεστί μοι 

Τῆς σῆς λαβέσϑαι φιλτάτης γενειάδος). 

Eurip. Androm. 573. 
V. 406.* Lumina nam teneras arcebant vincula palnas.—Thus 

imitated by St. Hieronymus in his marvellous Mulier septies 


percussa,—Oculis, quos tantum tortor alligare non poreaitins sus- 


pexit ad celum.— Epist. τ. ad Innocent. ὃ 3. 


— a δι σι «.-ὅὦ 
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~ V.. 418, Erepte virginis ira—Heyne’s interpretation, ‘ira 
propter ereptam:virginem,”.is proved to be correct, not only by 
the appropriate sense which it affords, but by ourauthor’s use 
elsewhere; of *a>similar.structure,> 6. σύ Mortis fraterne ἱρὰ, 
( En.-1%0736)%\: Graiarumierrorejubarum, (412 above) :vete- 
rum errore docorum)»(I1./ 181) ;erepte amore conjugis, (II. 
330) ;.calsojdaerymee rerum,: (i. 462); and »lacrymas Creuse, 
(ᾳι..784)» For,.numerous.examples,of the use:of this: genitive 
by, other-authors,see: Dederich.on Dictys Cretens; Wo4. 0 

/VAA13.* o-Gemitu-atque ird.— Prosaicepsan angry groan ; 
groaning with anger. Irais the feeling ; gemitu, the sound, (and, 
as appears not only from £n. VI. 15, where the two: words are 
again found: united, gemitus-ireque:leonum; but-from En. II. 
53, m1. 555, the loud sound or ec by which the eri was 
expressed. 

Υγ. 41. Adversi-rupto, μοί alii Hisebyl. Preis Vinet. . 
(almost at the end,, Prometheus: speaking,). A’ ἐριζέσϑω, de. 

Υ. 422. Primi.—The jirst to: discover the: cheat, because the 
Jirst and principal sufferers. 

V. 422.* Clipeos mentitaque tela, tso.—They Bist the 
cheat, ποῦ 811 at.once, but by two successive steps ; first, recog- 
nise the shields and weapons, i, e.. perceive that they are those of 
Androgeos and his party ; and then mark the. discrepancy of our 
voices ; i.e. the non-agreement of our. voices.with the shields. and 
weapons ; or, in other words, that our voices are not those of 
Androgeos and his party. See comment, 11, 423. 

Mentita, Not agnoscunt ‘mentita, because they do not discover 
the false pretence, until after they have compared the recognised 
weapons with the voices of those by whom they are carried, and 
observed the discrepancy; but agnoscunt clipeos telaque, the 
term mentita being added merely for the sake of clearness, and 
lest any doubt might arise that the tela and clipeos, which the 
Danai recognise, are the mentita tela and clipeos previously 
spoken of. 

V. 423. Ora sono discordia signant.—Not signant ora, dis- 
cordia sono ; but signant’ sono, ora discordia (viz. clipeis telis- 
que ;) the sound being the mark or sign, which shows that the 
mouths (ora,) viz. the speech (compare Evang. Luc. xxi. 15. 
Ego enim dabo vobis os [στόμα] et sapientiam,) disagrees with ᾿ 
the clipeos and tela. 


- V. 432. Nec tela, nec ullas Vitavisse vices, Danaum.— Shunned 
VIL. N 
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no reprisal of the Danai, whether of weapons, or of whatever 
kind ; i.e. Was not deterred from attacking them, by fear of 
what they might do to me in return, (in vicem or per vices.) 

This use of vices (viz. to signify reprisal or return,) flows di- 
rectly from the radical meaning of the word, and is very familiar 
to the best Latin writers. Tanto proclivius est injurie, quam 
beneficio, vicem exsolvere. Tacit. Hist.1v.3. Neque est ullus 
affectus tam liber et dominationis impatiens, nec qui magis 
vices exigat. Plin. Paneg. c.85. Spernentem sperne, sequenti 
redde vices. Ovid. Metam. xiv. 35. And, with a genitive, as 
in the passage before us, Multarum miseras exiget una vices. 
Propert. 1. 13, 10. Nor have I any doubt that the ancient 
Scholiast is correct in understanding in this sense, Plus vici 
simplici. Hor. Carm. Iv. 14,13. “ Vult intelligt in vastandis 
his non tantam illis cladem intulisse, gquantam ipse dederant, sed 
duplam ; h. 6. eam non simplici vice reddidisse.” 

V. 440. Ad tecta ruentes.—I understand tecta here to be, not 
the roof, but, (as tectorum, vers. 454, and tecto, vers. 478, and 
the same word in numerous other places,) the house. 

V. 453. Limen erat, &.—A tergo, at the rear; erat limen, 
was an approach; ceeceque fores, and a blind door, or, more 
strictly, blind door-valves ; et pervius usus, and a thoroughfare, 
viz. through that door, or, those door-valves ; postesque relicti, 
and forsaken door-posts ; (see Comment. vers. 480.) 

Cece. I understand this term to signify, not, concealed in a 
dark or secret nook, but, contrived so as to appear not to be a 
door, but merely a part of the wall; such a door, viz. as was 
technically called by the Greek name, pseudothyron; (“‘ Ex pe- 
cunize quemadmodum ad istum per pseudothyron revertantur, 
tabulis vobis et testibus planum faciam.” Cicero in Verr. Iv.) 
1st, Because the term is precisely that which we might, ἃ priori, 
expect to be used to designate a door so contrived. 2dly, Be- 
cause the term being so understood, the force of the immediately 
succeeding words, pervius usus (obscure, if cece be interpreted 
dark or secret) becomes clear and apparent, viz. that this seeming 
no-door was yet pervious, afforded pervium usum. And, 3dly, 
Because it were derogatory to Andromache to represent her as 
skulking in at a door in a dark corner, but by no means so to 
represent her as pushing open blind valves in the side or wall. 
of the building, which, as soon as she had passed, closed again, 
and showed no appearance of an entrance, but only a mere 
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blank wall. The passage, so understood, is constructed accord- 
ing to Virgil’s usual manner, the descriptive adjectives being 
joined, not to the whole object, but to the parts of which the 
object consists ; σώσω, to the door-valves, ordinarily the most 
conspicuous part ; relicti, deserted, no longer used, to the door- 
posts which, (see Comment. vy. 480,) supporting the valves and 
turning on the hinges, were the parts most used ; in most fre- 
quent action. 

Postes relicti. The reader, accepting the explanation just 
proposed, of the special junction of relicté with postes, will be 
_ relieved from the necessity of joining Wunderlich in the wish 
that these words had been altogether omitted, “ vellem abes- 
sent.” 

A tergo. All the parts of this secret entrance being equally 
at the rear of the building, the words a tergo are not applied to 
any one part specially, but equally to all. . 

There should be a comma after relicti, a tergo not being 
joined to that word, but standing by itself, as in En. vii. 697. 
Necdum etiam geminos ὦ éergo respicit angues. 

A little further on, (v. 557,) there is a sentence of μονῶν 
similar construction :— 


Jacet ingens littore truncus, 
Avulsumque humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus. 


Where, first, a separate and appropriate predicate is assigned 
to each part, (ingens to truncus, and avulsum humeris to caput,) 
and then a predicate, common to each part, (sine nomine,) to 
the whole (corpus). See Comment. En. τι. 552. 

V. 458. Evado, &¢.—Evado, (e-vado,) go the whole way ; 
pass over the entire space, whether upward, downward, or on the 
level ; whether physically, as in the passage before us, and En. 
Xl. 907, or metaphorically, as in Terent. Adelph. 111. 4, 63:— 


Verum nimia illee licentia 
Profecto evadet in aliquod magnum malum. 


Burmann, in his commentary on this passage, and Forcellini, 
in his dictionary, interpreting evado by ascendo, transfer to this 
verb a meaning wholly foreign to it, and contained only (inci- 
dentally) in the context. 

(To be canitnaiad ) 
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XVI. 
MISCELLANIES. 


1. ON THE Srupy or LANGUAGES. 


Ir is a common maxim with the English, that “ One ought to learn 
French as the natives do.” If some of those who think so, would only 
remember that this was the very way they learnt English, and then 
examine, in sober earnest, how much they really know about it, the 
delusion would vanish: they would find that the tables are turned, 
and that, on the contrary, if they would understand their own lan- 
guage well, they must consent to lay aside the “ native,” and com- 
mence learning that, de novo, in the very way foreigners do.’ It is, in 
fact, desirable to strip ourselves of our old slovenly habit of familiarity 
with mother-tongue, as a downright hindrance to accurate and scien- 
tific acquaintance ; and, in the shirt-sleeves of conscious ignorance, to 
set about the M‘Adamizing task of ascertaining what it is—soit la 
prose, soit le vers—that we have been all this time chattering and 
scribbling so complacently. Many, however, are never undeceived as 
to the actual amount of their knowledge; and, satisfied with an off- 
hand, negociable connaissance of their own language, they naturally, 
in the acquisition of a new one, make a similar acquaintance the ne 
plus ultra of their desires. It is even a matter of regret and surprise 
to them, that Greek and Latin cannot be “ picked up” on the same 
easy terms. And, in fact, there have been ingenious attempts, such 
as “Corderius his Colloquies,” to engraft classical lore upon our 
youngsters in this chit-chat, made-easy fashion. All such attempts, 
besides ending in failure, betray, in limine, a misapprehension of one 
main purpose for which, as a matter of education, languages ought to 
be learnt at all. If this were merely, as Ravirol seemed to think, in 


1 Suppose you are asked, What isthe | main point, the Paitosopuy or Lan- 


French for “ How do you do ?’—of 
course you say, “ Comment vous portez- 
vous?”’—but if you are further asked, 
What is comment vous portez-yous, in 
English?” and you still answer, “ How 
do you do?” you are badly taught; you 
have learnt French “as the natives 
learn it ;” i.e. ἀβασανίστως, ἀταλαιπώ- 
ews, and (malgré fluency and Parisian 
accent,) perniciously with regard to the 


GuaGEs. The youngest child who is 
taught this phrase, should, at the same 
moment, be told that the French, in- 
stead of saying, “How do you do?” 
say, “ How you carry you 2” i.e. “ How 
do you carry yourself?” Et sic de cx- 
teris——Much more might be said on the 
study of modern languages, which I 
purpose, D. V., to follow up in a future 
Number. 
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order to have “ three or four different ways of expressing the same 
thing,” (a power, by the bye, not at all to be despised,) then, undoubt- 
edly, the quickest, easiest, and cheapest way of getting up a vocabu- 
lary and phrases is the best; and the plodding scholar, “ qui multa 
tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit,” is to be pitied for a sad waste of 
time, labour,-and expense. On the contrary, I have been long per- 
suaded that, though many and great are the direct advantages result- 
ing from the study of classics, yet these are all surpassed by the 
indirect : the incomparable training of the mind; the constant yet 
varied gymnastic exercise of memory, judgment, comparison, taste, 
order, investigation, &e.; the curious insight into the machinery of 
the human mind, and the operations of thought; and the interesting 
light thrown by the very idioms upon the character, customs, political 
and physical circumstances of nations ;—all included in the mere pro 
cess of learning the languages. So that, if it were possible to deprive 
a well-trained scholar of every word of his Greek and Latin, and yet 
leave unimpaired the mental power acquired during the course of these 
studies alone, he would still be a great gainer by his classical educa- 
tion; and might tell you that, though robbed of two precious jewels, 
he had still by far the best half of the treasure in his possession. I 
am well aware that this view of the indirect benefits of classical in- 
struction is not the popular one; nor would it, in fact, be at all true, 
if applied to the kind of classical instruction too often given, which may 
well justify cui-bono queries as to its possessing any value, direct or in- 
direct. If, however, utilitarians would consider how many really great 
and wise men were produced in past ages, when the dead languages 
were cultivated to an eatreme and exclusive extent, they must surely 
allow some extraordinary virtue, some “ mighty magic,” to a branch of 
learning which could, almost single-handed, achieve so much for the 
human intellect. How much more, then, if only employed, as strenu- 
ously, in due proportion with other subjects! Yet it is to be feared 
that a sound, critical knowledge of the languages is increasingly under- 
valued in England, from an undue, short-sighted eagerness for those 
departments of knowledge which more immediately and obviously bear 
upon “the business of life ;” as if any amount of what is called “ prac- 
tical knowledge” could supersede the necessity for training the reason- 
_ ing powers to a right application of this mass of facts! Nay, to turn 
from the million, are we quite sure that, even at head-quarters, lax ~ 
construing, “cram,” “ sciencing,” &c. have not already begun to re- 
place the sterner requirements of philological accuracy? I have seen 
books, and heard of lectures, that betoken something very like it. In 
this state of things, I venture to offer a few hints on the study of 
language, tending, (I hope,) to promote that “ sound learning” to which 
the two universities so especially pledge themselves. I will not stop 
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here to prove the importance of WRITTEN TRANSLATION to the formation 
of a critical scholar. Every one knows the value of the practice: 
those who have most profited by it, best know the difficulties of the 
execution, i. ¢. “scribendi recte, nam ut multum, nil moror.” These 
hints I especially commend, as “ an elder soldier,” to those who are 
commencing a post-mortem examination of the languages of Greece 
and Rome. 

In a translation for philological improvement, or for examination, I 
conceive the grand desiderata are these two :—First, So to comprehend 
the sense and force of the author’s ideas, as to transfer them, without 
loss of either, into any other given language, as English. Second, So 
to appreciate the form into which his idiom has compelled him to throw 
those ideas, as to give the nearest possible approach to this in English 
also. Neither of these alone will convince an examiner that the stu- 
dent knows, “ Marte suo,” exactly what he is about: and the difficulty 
is, to combine the two, distinctly and intelligibly. For this purpose, 
I recommend an interlined version, in which the current, unbroken 
text shall convey the force of the original, whilst, here and there, a 
spare line above shall exhibit (as nearly as English can approxi- 
mate,) the author’s way of saying the same thing in his language, 
wherever the latter, precisely translated, deviates from the plain mean- 
ing in English. The learner should in general study to avoid the ne- 
cessity for this upper line, by contenting himself with a sound, homely 
English rendering in the current teat, and not making the two lan- 
guages part company merely for the sake of elegance (this can be 
studied elsewhere,) only most jealously recognising the minutest shade 
of idiomatic difference. In order to execute this plan, some precise 
system of notation should be rigidly adhered to. For instance :—1. 
Let the words corresponding to those in the spare or floating line be 
underlined, to define as by a “ vinculum” the precise extent of corres- 
pondence.—N.B. Emphatic words may be doubly under-lined. 2. Let 
two or more words representing a single word in the original be con- 
nected (as far as possible,) by hyphens. 8, Words not expressed in the 
original should be enclosed in curved brackets, reserving vertical braces 
for parentheses. 4. Words in the original, not admissible in English, 
may be suspended in a curved line, or loop, above the text. 5. Words 
whose order is essentially different, may have small numerals placed 
under them, besides a short under-line. 


Samples of translation, corresponding, each to each, with the 
preceding five rules. 
founded 
1. Tu a Roma condita incipis. Thou beginnest from the foundation of 
Rome. 


— ..". 
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2. Lapides colligendi. Stones to-be-collected. 
3. Homo, (ut fama est) ab urbe venit. (A) man [as (the) report is] 
came from (the) city. 
than 
4. Antequam ego redii. Before I returned. 
5. Hoe autem sequitur. But this follows. 
2 1 

I purposely select hackneyed and simple instances: as. for the 
notation, any tutor and pupil may invent a better for their own use. 
To novelty the method can have no claim now, since I have myself been 
teaching and recommending it, in all essentials, for many years. But, 
wherever it is adopted systematically, and carried out, in all its bear- 
ings, with increasing precision, I will venture to answer for its utility. 

N.B.—The current text should perhaps be written first, without any 
interruption, in convenient portions; the duplicate portions, with the 
above symbols, being reserved as a separate task, and written in blue 
ink, This lastis a great improvement, suggested by a merry pupil. It 
assists the eye and the mind, by exhibiting the peculiarities of the origi- 
nal not only in alto relievo, but in glaring separation from that current 
text, wherein the two languages are supposed to jog on socialiter, on 
a common line. If the translation be submitted for correction, this 
should be done, after the example of the late Dr. Tate of Richmond, 
in red ink, which might also, pro re nata, be used in the first instance 
instead of the blue. In this way the “ comparative anatomy,” as it 
were, of the two languages, extinct and recent, becomes an unavoid- 
able study, for the precise limits of agreement and discrepancy must 
be carefully sought before we put pen to paper. Little idiomatic 
ἢ traits, which are apt to escape the most watchful observer, are actually 
forced upon the attention, and then impressed upon the memory by 
writing them down, and that in a form peculiarly convenient for revi- 
sal, reference, or for retranslation, which should be introduced at proper 
intervals of time. I believe no scholar, however matured, could com- 
mence this mode of study without soon finding his critical acumen 
sharpened, and noticing some phenomena which had previously, in 
passing through a coarser sieve, escaped his notice. 

As the Classical Museum is no doubt much read by classical Teach- 
ers, some of them may take alarm at a plan which seems to militate 
against their profession, by proclaiming, “ Greex anp Latin witout 
A Master.” Now, in the first place, ὅπερ σαφεστάτη riots, Tam my-= 
self in the trade. Secondly, I can assure them, that though any one 
can pursue this method of translation after a fashion and with some 
benefit, yet to do it well is the most difficult task I have ever yet at- 
tempted ; a task beset with sifting niceties, stimulating to the tyro, 
humiliating to the veteran ; above all, eminently requiring correction! 
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Τεκμήριον δέ, I have now before me two large packets of such trans- 
lations arrived by post, blue inked by my pupils, and to be returned 
red inked by me, with marginal annotations, Courage! mes cama- 
rades ; good machinery gives employment to more hands eventually, 
in our workshops, as in others. . 
J. Price. 
BrrKENHEAD, April 26, 1849. 


2. On Matra. v.—vin. 


We must not praise, but we must admire this discourse ; we must 
not criticize, but examine and receive its contents; both the authority 
of the Teacher and the convincing nature of the doctrines (morally 
considered) compel us to allow this. Yet I beg to call attention to a 
feature in it, which, though not always overlooked, has never that I am 
aware been distinctly traced out; I mean the order, with reference to 
an immediate purpose. I hope to show that the discourse was en- 
tirely adapted to a certain appropriate end, and has a very simple 
arrangement; the perception of this will enable us to bear in mind 
very easily the several parts of the discourse, as well as to interpret 
satisfactorily some of the more difficult passages, 

From Matth. v. 1, and vn. 28, it appears that the more distant 
auditors were of ὄχλοι, and the nearer of μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ, The former 
class certainly, and the latter very probably, were Jews who had been. 
educated under the teaching of the scribes, and the example of the 
Pharisees ; this we gather from other sources, but it is pointedly as- 
sumed in γ. 20, and vm. 27, where the Vulgate reading is “ Scribe 
eorum et Pharisei.” At this time the Jews were the only people with 
whom the records of a revelation remained: to them alone of all na- 
tions belonged “ the oracles of God:” they were set apart to inherit 
the promise which God had made to Abraham, that “in his seed all 
nations of the earth should be blessed ;” they were, therefore, strictly 
τὸ ἅλας τῆς ηῆς and τὸ φῶς τοῦ κόσμου, But it is also certain, that 
through the glosses of the Scribes (of νομοδιδάσκαλοι, as they are 
also called,) τὸ ἅλας μωράνθη, and that through the evil practice of 
the Pharisees τὸ φῶς ἐκρύῴφθη : (For the precise nature of these cor- 
rupting influences comp. Matth. xv. xvi. and xxm. and Luke x1.) 
The Scribes erred chiefly by exacting an observance of the more trivial 
matters of the law, while they lost sight of those great principles of 
which the law was for the most part only an expression ; and the 
Pharisees are condemned for the vices which we may perhaps best 
describe by the words “ hypocrisy,” “ covetousness,” and “ detraction.” 


ee μὰ  δν 
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Now this discourse is plainly constructed to meet and remedy the 
corrupt state in which these hearers were. 

Jesus begins by laying down moral truths in a paradoxical manner, 
choosing thus to fix attention on the main and eternal principles of 
righteousness. At 13, he reminds his hearers of their peculiar con- 
dition to 17, when he discloses his own office, and their duty as re- 
gards the law, the latter by several instances, in order to correct the 
teaching of the Scribes: He then begins in vi. 1, to denounce the 
practice of the Pharisees,—Ist, as regards hypocrisy ; then at 19, as 
regards covetousness ; and then at vu. 1, as regards detraction: From 
13 to 21, he exhorts to caution and amendment, and concludes by giv- 
ing an authoritative sanction to the whole. 

I do not wish to argue that the sermon has no aim beyond this; for 


“T believe that a like exposure of a depraved state of religion is suitable 


to many other cases ; but, I think, its immediate intention is thus made 
clear; and if the details are examined, they will be found fully to bear 
out their relationship to this general plan. 

I will take one passage, which is perhaps the most difficult of ex- 
planation in the whole discourse. 

From 19, to end of ch. γι. covetousness is the vice which is being 
denounced, and vv. 22, 23, should accordingly refer some way or other 
to this vice, as the context on either side of them plainly does. The 
parallel passage, Luke x1. 34, gives little or no clue to their meaning ; 
but the eye, as expressive of avarice, or gluttony, or grudging, was 
taken for that vice itself, when joined with attributes of a bad sense, 
(comp. Deut. xxvm. 54, 56; Jobiv. 16; Proy. xxvm. 22; xxur. 6; 
Matth. xx. 15, &c.); and with an attributive of an opposite sense, it 
stands for the opposite virtue, (Ecclus. xxxy. 10, 12, &e.) Also ἁπλοῦς 
is repeatedly used in the sense “bountiful,” (comp. Prov. x1. 25; 
James 1. 5; 2 Cor. vim. 2, &c.) Hence we need not hesitate to con- 
clude, with Whitby, that ὀφθαλμός πόνηρος may be an equivalent to 
“ covetousness,” and ὀφθαλμός ἁπλοῦς to “ liberality ;” and thus the 
relation of the passage to the context—and therefore to the plan of the 
discourse—becomes directly evident. 


G. and C. C. (x.) 
May 27, 1849. 


3. A THrory on SYNONYMES. 


I nave had my attention called to this subject, from observing that 
Virgil has a practice of giving a Latin translation along with any 
Greek proper name that he has occasion to use. Take, for instance, 
Georg. τ. 102 : Tumidis Bumaste racemis, where the Greek words βου- 
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μάστος are well explained by the Latin. Generally it is done by a 
participle or adjective, 6. g.:— 
4in. τ. 744. Pluviasque Hyadas. 
Ain. m. 689. Thapsumque jacentem. 
693. Plemmyrium undosum. 
698. Stagnantis Helori. 
703. Arduus Acragas. 
705. Palmosa Selinus. 


Perhaps this last throws some light on one sense of the word σέλενον, 

It would appear, then, to be an intelligible rule, that an author 
-would explain a foreign word, by translating it into his own language, 
and still retaining the original word. This was still more likely to 
occur whenever one people conquered another, and took possession of 
the country. Rivers and mountains, &c. would have two names, after 
Homer's fashion ; 


7 
ὃν Ξάνθον καλέουσι θεοὶ, ἄνδρες δὲ Σκάμανδρον. 


Probably Scamander was the Trojan name of the river, of which 
Xanthus is the Greek translation; just as the ancient name of the 
Lycian Xanthus was a Persian word, “ Sirlee,” meaning also “ sand- 
coloured.” Ethnologists may tell us perhaps something about the 
source of the word “ Scamander,” and to what family of languages it 
belongs. 

Further, we see this principle at work in the modern name of Fina ; 
“ Mon-gibello” being a compound of the Italian, and what I suppose 
is the Arabic (gebel) name for “a mountain.” Iam inclined to be- 
lieve that we should find this frequently in our own country, where 
the Norman and Saxon names would co-exist. For instance, what is 
the Vale of Zod-mort-en but the German and French name for our 
Vallée d’ Enfer ὃ 

I have had it suggested to me by one of my colleagues, that this is 
the mode of accounting for the Synonymes in the Prayer-book, drawn 
up, as it was, for men of all ranks and races, some of whom under- 
stood Norman better than Anglo-Saxon, and vice versé. Accordingly, 
we find such phrases as “ We have erred and strayed.” “ Eternal 
and everlasting life.” “ Joy and felicity.” “ Pardoneth and absolv- 
eth.” “Guided and governed.” “ Perils and dangers.” &c. 

Will not this explain in some degree the Synonymes of the Latin 
language? Would not men be found in Rome, some of whom were 
more familiar with the Greek patois of Southern Italy? some with 
Tuscan? some with Oscan, (messi clarum genus Osci) ?—Niebuhr, 
1. 67, &e. 

C. J. ABRAHAM. 

Eton CotteGe, June 4, 1849, 


MISCELLANIES. 
4. Horace, Opes 1. 1. 


M-zcenas sprung from royal line, 

My honoured lord, my cherished friend ! 
Some there exist whom it delights, 

To sweep Olympian dust along, 

With glowing wheels the goals to graze, 
And high the laurel wreath to bear. 
One thinks himself a god on earth, 

If he but please the fickle mob, 

And catch their wayward fantasies— 
Another if his barn but hold 

The glowing fruit of Libya’s soil— 

The man, who joys, his father’s fields 
To plough, the wealth of Attalus 
Would not induce, with Cyprian prow, 
To cut the ocean’s foaming waves. 

The merchant frightened by the blast, 
Which threatens to submerge his bark, 
Sighs for the calm and rural scenes 

Of his birth-place: but soon again 
The peril past, his shattered boat, 

He rigs afresh, unused to bear 

The pressure of harsh poverty. 

The Massic wine of gen’rous growth, 
Allures the youth, who half each day 
In drinking spends, his limbs to spread, 
Beneath the green arbutus tree, 

And near the cooling fountain head, 
The fleeting hours to dream away. 
Many the noisy camp prefer, 

And love the clarion’s piercing note, 
And all the panoply of war, 

Which fill the mother’s heart with dread. 
All night beneath the freezing sky, 
The hunter lies, his bride forgot, 

Some cause always keeps him from home. 
His dogs have tracked some noble stag, 
Or savage boar, the feeble net 

Hath burst and proudly stalked away. 
But I, with ivy crowned, shall rise 
Inspired, to converse with the gods: 
Me shall the shady groves receive, 
Where wood-nymphs with the satyr band 
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Shall bear me company alone: 
There shall Euterpe sound the flute, 
And sweet Polymnia, heavenly muse, 
The Lesbian lyre deign to touch. 
If thou, Mecenas, deem me fit 
The poet’s honoured name to bear, 
My heart shall seek no other life, 
Than that bestowed by thy applause. 
1, 5. 


5. TRANSLATION OF A CHorAL ΟΡΕ IN THE Hecusa ΟΕ EvRIPIDEs. 


Line 893-938. 


No more, my native Troy! no more of thee 
Shall men exclaim, “ Th’ Unconquer’d and the Free!” 
Black as a cloud the Grecian spoiler came, 
And wrapt in night the glories of thy name. 
Shorn of thy crown of turrets, and thy walls 
Begrimed with smoky stains, no more thy halls 
Shall echo to my footsteps, nor by me 
Shall e’er thy streets be trode with stately step and free. 
Destruction came at midnight hour— 
When, gay carousals hush’d, the Power, 
The gentle Power of sleep, dispenses 
His sweetest, heaviest influences. 
Within our nuptial chamber lay 
My husband, who had pass’d the day 
In solemn dance and sacred song ; 
His “idle spear was high uphung,” 
For now no more th’ invading crew 
Of banded Grecians met his view. 
Before the mirror’s golden round 
With ribbands gay my hair I bound, 
Preparing for my peaceful bed 
Of down, with softest fleeces spread. 
But hark! in our streets the note of tumult and fear! 
While the shout of the foe is borne loud to mine ear, 
“ Sons of Greeks, sons of Greeks, say, when shall it be 
That, Troy’s citadel captur’d, your homes you shall see ?” 
From couch of wedded love I flung— 
In haste one robe around me hung, 
And swift to Dian’s shrine repair, 
To pour the wild, the instant prayer. 
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’Twas vain.—I am the foeman’s prize.— 
But not until these weeping eyes 

Had seen my husband’s mangled corse, 
Did the stern Greek my footsteps force 
Towards the sea; whence looking back, 
As the ship traced its homeward track, 
On the loved scenes I left behind, 

For one brief space unto the wind 

I cast all softer thoughts, and curst 

Her with the Dioscuri nurst— 

Th’ adultress Helen, and that Boy, 

The Shepherd, born the bane of Troy ; 
Whose nuptials (but no nuptials, they— 
Whose hell-cemented union, say) 

Nor home nor country have me left, 

Of husband, kindred, all, bereft ! 

O! never may the sea restore 

The Wanton to her native shore! 

O’er pathless waves still may she roam, 
An Outcast from the sweets of home! 


Ropert Macture. 


XVI. 
NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Tae Works or Quintus Horativs Fraccus, Illustrated chiefly from 
the Remains of Ancient Art. With a Life by the Rev. Henry 
Hart Milman, Canon of St. Peter’s, Rector of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. London: John Murray. 1849. 


“ Then farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse.” 


Thus singeth Byron. And we well believe that he could neither 
feel with Horace nor love him; and yet, that had the noble poets life 
been spared to the season of hoary hairs, he would have sympathized 
with those who make the Venusian their pocket companion. No 
contrast, indeed, can be conceived stronger than that which exists 
between the genius and the temperament of the ancient and the mo- 
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dern poet. Both fond of pleasure—both somewhat scandalized at 
their own literary fame, or, at least, treating it lightly—both dealing 
in love and satire, how widely in all other respects are they contrasted! 
The wild bursts of the roaring volcano do not differ more from the gentle 
radiance of the placid moon, than the gushing, impetuous tide of passion 
and invective in the British nobleman, does from the regulated flow of 
gentle emotion and the gentlemanly satire of the low-born Roman. 

But we must not be betrayed into the prosecution of a parallel, 
which might lead us into impertinent digressions. What has struck 
us now, after glancing at this new and brilliant edition of Horace, is 
the constant freshness of the charm which he possesses in all the 
forms of his writing. "We do not mean to discuss the point, whether 
he was a poet, in the true and loftiest sense of the term, or not. That 
question each man will settle for himself, according to his under- 
standing or feeling of what poetry is. But we think that we can 
furnish a test, by which we may decide whether Horace has attained 
the highest point, as an artist, at which he professes to aim. We 
believe that a never-failing criterion, in the case of minds of tolerable 
cultivation in the particular department under examination, of the 
excellency of a work, is self-gratulation at having experienced pleasing 
emotions, undisturbed by a questioning of the understanding, or a 
protest of the reason against either the means or the end. There is 
in such cases a sense of completeness. The mind wishes for no more, 
and is conscious that a hairsbreadth on either side would jar against 
the comfortable feeling of rightness. In matters of taste, we have a 
right to be pleased. They are not necessary to existence, and should 
only have a standing-place among their fellows, as they minister to 
complete pleasure. Of course, in all kinds of literature, to well-con- 
stituted minds, in all ages, moral rightness, a due regard to the ho- 
nestum, is essential to this satisfaction. And, taking this into account, 
we can see how writings of every class in verse, administering unmixed 
pleasurable emotion, in the elevated sense which we attach to the word 
pleasure, may be entitled to be ranked among the productions of true 
poets—the benefactors of their race. We thus take our standard, not 
subjectively, from the mind of the master, but objectively, from the 
effects produced by his works. We conceive that much confusion has 
arisen from confounding these two things—the cause and the effect. 
Some have looked to the effects produced, while others have analyzed 
the cause: and hence, the point of view being different, opinions have 
varied. But, surely he who, by the exercise of his living mind, has 
produced in us unmixed pleasurable emotions, which but for him had 
not existed, is entitled to the name of ποιητὴς : he has created for us 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” 

At all events, without contesting about a name, we would aver, 
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that in poetry, or painting, or music, this common attribute is the 
criterion of that excellence, to whose creators the world attributes 
genius—a feeling of completeness, an emotional perception of perfect 
symmetry and finish, the mind retiring satisfied with the work, as 
realizing its highest notion of the thoughtful or the beautiful. Con- 
template a picture or a statue, and if, after dwelling on its conception 
and execution, and calmly drinking in its nameless charms, you feel 
moved and excited to admiration of what is immediately before you, 
and at the same time inclined to rest on this as pabulum for the 
ruminating delight of many days, depend upon it that genius has 
been at work in the fabrication. The voice which fills your ear, and 
oceupies your whole heart with thoughts akin to passion,—the melody 
which, simple or complex, has given you the sense of pleased and 
satisfied fulness,—these and kindred enjoyments be grateful for, and 
cavil not as to whether it was genius that produced the effect. 

How much has self to do with this? How much is there of the 
power of mind to act on mind, consciously revelling, not only in its - 
own power, but in its perception of the power to stir up others? But 
from these metaphysics of literature, let us return to old Horace, briefly 
to note their application to him—for of their true and most general ap- 
plicability, we think he is a happy specimen. He seems to us to pos- 
sess the two requisites in most of his writings,—in different degrees, 
to be sure, but still they are almost always there,—the power to pro- 
duce pleasurable emotion and the sense of completeness, the self-gra- 
tulatory feeling that we are in the presence of a master of his art, 
who accomplishes effects of rare elegance without seeming effort, of 
whose failing we have never any dread, and whose flights are, if not 
astounding, at least never spasmodic. Water rises no higher than the 
fountain from which it flows, and we may not expect from any mind 
to receive emotions of greater intensity than those which it has itself 
experienced. Our knowledge of the training and life of Horace, as 
derived from his own charming and unaffected notices, exactly corres- 
ponds with the impression made on us by his writings. Carefully edu- 
cated; without strong passions or appetites; curbing from prudential 
considerations—prudential, we mean, not only as regarded himself, but 
his country—the strongest desire which he seems to have had, that of 
public liberty, he certainly does not realize our idea of a poet, whose 
impetuous feelings forced forth their way in verse. But he is never 
incongruous. He never assumes a feeling which he does not cherish, 
nor endeavour to palm upon his readers the effusions of an artificial 
fury, as the genuine bursts of poetic phrenzy. To be sure, when 
dealing with the religion of his country, we lack earnestness. There 
is neither the simple faith of Hesiod, nor the grand outlining of 
Homer, nor the wrapt enthusiasm of Pindar, nor the scorching fire 
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of AXschylus. But in truth, in all supernatural matters, the Roman 
poets share this defect with him. Their deities were more a matter of 
the understanding and fancy than of belief. Their lot had fallen on 
evil times, for religious inspiration. They exhibit no sense of reality, 
because they felt none. It would be, perhaps, too much to say that 
these sacred effusions fell as coldly on the ear of educated. men then, 
as now the Daphnes, Chloés, and Lalages of our own classical school 
of artificial love-making do on our ear. But the analogy may assist 
us to understand the deadness of Latin versification, when employed 
in hymning, as an exercise of fancy or a piece of state policy, gods in 
whom the writer had only a literary and factitious interest. Lucretius 
and Juvenal are certainly in earnest in their words, and their earnest- 
ness is visible in every line; but Horace is only performing the part 
of a good citizen, who lends his aid to keep the people in order by the 
influences of religion, or is showing that the Roman, as well as the 
Grecian muse, can soar to the heights of Olympus. 

We willingly turn from the sentiment expressed, to the ies in 
which it is conveyed. It is not that Horace is vainly appealing to a 
belief in us which does not exist, but that we feel that he is as incre- 
dulous as ourselves; yet how exquisitely apposite are his forms— 
how pure his diction—how simple and unelaborate these heathen can- 
ticles! If he stir up no high emotion—if he flash forth no light 
revealing glimpses of the murk forms of Heathenism on the cloudy 
summit of their mountain throne—he excites, at least, the belief, 
that had he known better he would have written in higher strains, 
and that he had fled to a faith which abjured the rule of heaven, solely 
because he had no other shelter from the host of difficulties in which 
the philosophy of life involved him. 

Enabled to associate in early life with the most polished youth of 
Rome, by the judicious and bold policy of his father—carefully pre- 
served from the fearful contamination of corrupt Rome—taught by 
example to scan carefully the motives, and to observe minutely the 
characteristics of his fellows—receiving the education of a gentleman, 
without the temptations to plunge into the excesses of youth,—he 
was fitted to profit, to the utmost, by the training which Athens fur- 
nished. Early called to high military command—high for his age and 
standing—then a fugitive and penniless, he seems never to have sunk 
in the social scale, nor to have forfeited either his own self-respect or that 
of others. Poetry became his profession, and speedily led to competency. 
He had seen enough of public life. He must, and therefore, from his 
temperament, will submit to a despot. The despot is gentle in his rule, 
and Horace learns to see that what thwarts all his aspirations, is, in 
reality, the best thing for his degenerate country. Thenceforth, to 
inculeate contentedness with what is, and at the same time to preserve 
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such fragments of the old Roman feeling as could be saved from the 
wreck, to humanize by expounding the field on which Roman genius 
may peaceably exercise itself, and to add to the dignity of the state 
religion the charms of perfect expression ; these are the returns which 
he makes for state-protection, and for a quasi state-support. Fond 
of society ; affectionate without passion, but with all the constancy of 
a truthful and genuine man; observant, acute, and playful; polished 
and real, so that he delighted in the graces of unaffected and educated 
courtesy, while he relished the strong smack of rusticity, if it were 
but honest; he moved through the world, deliberately shutting his 
eyes on the greatness of its evils, because he deemed them beyond 
the reach of cure, eagerly laying hold of individual excellencies as 
some counterpoise to collective baseness, and laughing down the 
lighter follies, which he knew that ridicule alone could cure. But he 
paid the penalty of suppressed feeling. A lover of sincerity; he had 
no faith in the reality of any thing good, or pure, or unworldly, not 
even in himself. He had seen instances so lamentable and so as- 
tounding of faithlessness, public and private, of foul treachery, of 
hypocrisy and mock patriotism, even in his dearest friends; he was 
living in a circle so accustomed to conceal its sentiments, even in its 
best moments; that even his kindly nature was forced occasionally to 
sneer at the reality of unmixed virtuous emotion. He was haunted 
with a constant sense of the unreal, which sends him either to stolid 
resignation, or to festive mirth, or to yearnings after the Sabine hills, 
where politics and public life should be shut from his perplexed mind. 
“ What must be, must”—is his resigned motto; but thon 
O rus! quando ego te δοῥώκν 

This insensibility, too, as well as his natural temperament, tinctures _ 
his moral teaching. Had he possessed the lofty spirit and the un- 
compromising enthusiasm, which some blame him for not possessing, 
there is little doubt but we should have had no record of him, save 
that he had fallen in Rome’s last and fatal struggle for liberty. His 
morality is eminently practical.. With a public reference, it is mani- 
festly defective, and for manifest reasons. But it breathes the truth- 
ful and the honourable in every line of its instructions for private life. 
We must confess, that the motives urged are often not so elevated as 
we would wish; but, after all, Horace was a Roman, and he knew 
his cant eniie: γον than any Christian among us. 

And how exquisite his style! From the first, trained to contrast 
and compare the Greek with the Latin,— 

Canusini more bilinguis, 

gifted with a fine ear, unvulgarized by low associates, breathing from 
his childhood an atmosphere of literary purity, and thrown almost at 
once from the schools of Athens into the literary society of men like 
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Virgil, and Pollio, and Varius, with his fastidious disgust at the in- 
congruous, either in life or in expression, and his constant cultivation 
of his native literature, into which he was enabled to infuse without 
effort, as a second nature, his Greek tastes,—no wonder, that to this 
day, the cultivated man of society knows no better vehicle of illus- 
trating, enforcing, or expressing a passing thought, than in the happy 
and full turns of the polished Roman. We have seen and said, that 
the sum of completeness is the great charm of every work of art; the 
mind treasures its remembrance, as something to which to revert as 
an unmixed good. Such perfection has a habitat in every breast. And 
so it is, that unconsciously, the mind turns over and over a phrase, a 
line, a stanza of Horace. The precise words are there, and in their 
precise order: one more or less, or out of its place, or another substi- 
tuted, and the sense of completeness is gone. And so we are grate- 
ful to him, who has bestowed on us an innocent and a wholesome 
pleasure ; and we store up the gem in our treasury, that we may have 
it to examine when we will. ; 

Thus it is that Horace is so popular. It is not poetic fire, it is 
not a lofty diction, it is not a lofty strain of indignant morality, nor 
high aspirations after freedom. It is, that to a mind thoroughly culti- 
vated, and unostentatious in all the consciousness of mastery over its 
weapons of fence, are added the charms of most appropriate diction, 
the consciousness that the writer is affecting nothing, pretending 
nothing. It is, that with a penetration singularly acute, a power of 
dissection leaving no fibre of the heart unexplored and unexamined, 
a knowledge of the world acquired in court, camp, country, city, 
there is combined an affectionate heart, not impetuous in its bursts, 
but steady in its even flow, with just enough of gall to give the 
occasional shade that brings more conspicuously into view, the ha- 
bitual, fine, manly good humour of the practical moralist. How strik- 
ing is it, that Pope, in many respects so unlike Horace, should have 
been so successful in imitating him! We have not time to dwell upon 
this, save to hint, that it is the intellectual, and not the moral resem- 
blance, which leads to the likeness, and that, had the themes not arisen 
in Horace, they would never have originated with Pope. 

The handsome yolume now under review, is an appropriate tribute 
to the popular merits of the Roman writer. No one deserves it more, 
and no one does it more appropriately become. It is true, that the 
illuminated border hardly suits our impressions of the homeliness of 
some of the Satires and Epistles. But wholeness was required, and 
we do not grudge to admire the typographical and illustrated beauty 
of even those portions of the work where it is least appropriate. In 
paper, in clearness of type, in graceful arrangement, this edition is 
worthy of the character of the eminent house which has risked ex- 
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penditure upon such an adventure. We hope that it will be duly re- 
warded. There is more than grace, however, in the decorations ; there 
is utility. Whenever on a passing expression there can be hung a 
vivid representation of ancient life, derived from ancient art, at once 
instructive and suggestive, we find the pencil gracefully, we trust, grate- 
fully employed. Much taste and knowledge of the apposite is displayed 
in the choice of illustrations, which are drawn from all sources. Not a 
page can be opened where the eye does not light upon some antique gem. 
Mythology, history, art, manners, topography, have all their fitting re- 
presentatives. To take at random a specimen. We have as illustra- 
tions of the Fifth Satire of the First Book, where the well known jour- 
ney to Brundusium is described, an exquisite allegorical representation 
of Via, from a coin of Trajan in the British Museum. We have lively 
sketches of Aricia, Anxur, Formiz, from the pencil of G. Dennis, Esq.; of 
the Villa of Cocceius, Equotutium, Canusium, Bari, Brundusium, from 
that of T. Dessoulary, Esq.; of Beneventum by Sickler; with a bust 
of Marcus Antonius from Visconti. It is the highest praise to say, 
that these designs, throughout, add to the pleasure with which Horace 
is read. Many of them carry us back to the very portraitures from 
which the old poets drew their inspirations ; as when Horace, in the 
eighteenth Ode of the first book, warns, like a true gentleman, his 
friend Varus against excessive drinking :— 

At, ne quis modici transiliat munera Liberi, 

Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mero 

Debellata ; 


We have a representation of a centaur, Lapitha, and Athenian girl, 
from the Pittore Antiche d’Ercolano—a group such as Horace may 
have seen and admired, as a fitting ornament and warning in a festive 
character. We must not forget to mention the illuminated title-pages, 
nor the names of the illustrators. Owen Jones, of known celebrity in 
this species of adornment, executes the decorations; while the draw- 
ings from the antique are spiritedly executed by George Scharf, jun. 
We presume that the selection of fitting subjects and illustrations was 
consigned to the Reverend Editor, who appropriately dedicates the 
volume to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Let not the learned question the utility of such a volume, These 
matters impart life to what else might be vapid and task-like. Toa 
pictorial Bible Dr. Chalmers was indebted for the earliest impressions 
of pleasure connected with the sacred writings; and an illuminated 
missal laid the foundations of Alfred’s power as a royal Humanist. 
We have shown this volume to our little son, and assured him that 
when he can read it, to him it shall belong; and his sparkling eyes 
warrant us to advise a similar process, not doubting either its wisdom 
or success. Ἔ 
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. But it would be uncourteous to the Editor, not to say something 
more of his share in this beautiful book. A poet himself, he can 
rightly value, and he has rightly appreciated, his brother poet. We 
think that he has felt him more, than studied him as a commentator 
would. He has the Horatian scholarship of a gentleman, but hardly 
the minute acquaintance of a professional critic. This, in his first 
outlines of Horace, he does not conceal. He says, while reviewing 
Mr. Tate’s Horatius Restitutus :— 

“ We must acknowledge, that not having, like Mr. Tate, ‘for more than one- 
third of a century, been engaged in reading the works of Horace with pupils, we 
have some misgivings, lest we should be caught tripping on some of those minute 
and delicate points of classical antiquarianism or scholarship, which it is the 
triumph of the Orbilii to detect—of those who deserve the epithet of plagosi, to 
punish without mercy.”—Quarterly Review, vol. Lx11. p. 290. 

This article, which is written with much spirit and discrimination, 
is the stock of two subsequent lives of Horace by Mr. Milman, one in 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
and that which forms the first part of the volume now before us. We 
have amused ourselves with following the Reviewer on to the Editor, 
and are half tempted to show the progress of biographical matures- 
cence. But we must leave this in the meantime. Only we would 
note, that the accomplished Canon of St. Peter’s is fully alive to the 
different modes required by his different vehicles of communication 
with the gentle public. The article in the Dictionary has an air of 
greater. learning than either of the others, while the main body of the 
article is the same. We may give one instructive example of the 
growth of knowledge, in a matter where his first opinion would decid- 
edly have exposed him to the lash of his brother Canon and the other 
Orbilii. Horace, while dwelling with proud affection on his father’s 
considerate care, as the cause of his moral praiseworthiness, says, 
(Lib. τ. Sat. 6, 71, &e.)— 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere. 

The reviewer understands this to mean, that because the father of 
Horace was poor, he declined to send him to the country day-school 
of Flavius. An odd proceeding, for which he accounts in one of two 
ways. Either he did not wish to be exposed to the sneers of “ the 
consequential sons of consequential centurions ;” or, perhaps, the 
schools in Rome were partly or wholly maintained at the public ex- 
pense. A slight reflection must have convinced Mr. Milman, that the 
poverty was not the reason of the conduct of Horace’s father, but is 
stated to enhance its merit, not because, but in spite of his being poor. 
And so, in the Dictionary and this edition, the reason and the two 


hypotheses disappear. Thus, in the life, the sensible statement ap- 
pears ; 
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* He was by no means rich, his farm was unproductive, yet he declined to send 
his son to Venusia, to the school of Flavius, to which resorted the children of the 
rural and municipal aristocracy—the consequential sons of consequential fathers— 
with their satchels and tablets on their arms, and making their regular payments 
every month.”—P. 10. 

Similar judicious alterations and corrections occur—ingenious un- 
classical hypotheses and remarks removed, and exchanged for sounder 
views, judiciously derived from the resources of minuter scholars. 
There is, however, an occasional faltering in the Review which re- 
mains in the Life, and that on points where the author, as a general 
critic, was perfectly competent to speak decisively. Thus, says Ho- 
race : 

Paupertas impulit audax 
Ut versus facerem.— Hist. 11. 2, 51. 

Our author is so afraid of committing himself, that one can hardly 
guess what his opinion of these lines may be. Authority pulls him 
one way, partly grounded on a foolish story of the old Scholiast, about 
Malchinus and Meecenas,—and his own good sense hesitatingly leads 
him in another conclusion. Why not out with it at once, that a more 
improbable hypothesis was never invented to obscure a plain passage, 
than the idea that Horace means nothing more than this, that he 
vented the wrath and indignation of his hungry poverty in Satiric 
hexameters? Then, our author half truckles to Bentley, in his over- 
confident theory of the chronology of Horace’s productions. In both 
these instances, Mr. Milman does doubtfully determine in the right 
way, but not with the confident ease of minute personal investigation. 
For ourselves, looking to the combined chronology of Virgil and Ho- 
race,—the former an important element in the discussion, but not one 
founded on by our author,—the result to which our author comes, 
seems to us as sound as all such things can be, Bentley notwithstand- 
ing. 

As we are grateful for this volume, we shall, in return, tender a little 
good advice. Mr. Dennis’s letter, De Villa Horatii, is very plea- 
santly written, and would be quite an ornament to the Classical Yu- 
seum; but that it should go down to posterity embalmed in illuminated 
borders, as a necessary part of an edition of Horace, especially as on 
one main question the editor and we are at issue with the pleasant 
inditer thereof, is too heavy a drag—fifteen pages—on so costly a 
classic; why, the Carmen Seculare has only six pages. Then these 
Persone Horatiane ; “ Octavia, sister of Octavius ;” “ Novius Minor, 
an ugly usurer, always early at business, near the statue of Marsyas ;” 
and so forth, seem to us sadly out of place. The more important per- 
sonages might easily be engrafted on the Life, and for the rest— 
especially as Mr. Milman has nothing new to tell us—such a work 
would be much better without them. The skill exhibited in the Life 
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by the Author, would make a fine thing, we are convinced, of the 
grouped personages, which to us are exceedingly distasteful in this 
gorgeous book, in the form of a Vocabulary of Proper Names. 

We would also venture to counsel a little more attention to typo- 
graphical accuracy, the want of which is.a sad blemish in a work 
whose charm lies in its form, and not its matter. The eye is pained 
at seeing 

Ennius from Rudree in Calabria 
in such a book, just as we are more annoyed with a rent in the robe of 
a brilliant beauty armed for conquest, than in the humble calico of the 
maid-of-all-work. There are, we are sorry to see it, other proofs of 
carelessness, which it would be well to get some Orbilius to remove. 

Assisto divinis, which the worthy Mr. Creech renders, went to church every 

day !—Note to p. 77 of Life. 
We should be sorry to contradict a clergyman, but we would re- 
spectfully remark that Mr, Creech says no such thing: what he does 
say is more amusing, because less absurd. He says, “1 go tochurch 
and pray.” That this is mere carelessness, appears from the Review 
above quoted, pp. 323 and 326. But what are we to make of the 
constant use of Ofella for Ofellus ? 

Ofella was no doubt a neighbour of Horace. . . . Ofella speaks almost through- 
out, &e, 

These and such mistakes should be mended. Then, in the text, we 
have such lapses as, 
Cedes coémptis, saltibus et domo.—Carm. 11. 3, 17. 


This is perhaps a new reading, but the following cannot be so: 
Funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis, Quis udo, &e—Carm. 11. 7, 23. 
Gaudeat, an doleat; cupiat, metuatne ; quid ad rem. 
Si, quiquid vidit, &«.—Zpist. τ. 6, 12, &e. 

The text, it may be noticed, seems that of Orelliin the main, though 
we should perhaps be furnished with definite information on this sub- 
jects Wewould venture to suggest, that in such a work of ornament, 
when the editor has no opportunity of discussing or defending disputed 
readings, his best plan is to fix on a text already received and approved 
by British scholars, and rigidly to adhere to it. This satisfies the 
feeling of the congruous—and feeling is all in all in matters of taste. 

It may be right to accustom our insular eyes to such forms as 
maestus and caelum, though we think it injudicious to attempt such 
innovations in a work like this. But Delmatico peperit triumpho, 
(Carm. 1. 1, 16,) is intolerable; though Orelli gives the authority of 
one manuscript, and quotes the blundering chisels of the stone masons 
of the Empire, this is no reason why so singular an orthographical 
phenomenon should scare the eye of our Pollios and Mecznases. 
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2. Prnacornec® Hisroric Specimen, Auctore Εἰ, K., A. M. London, 
G. Bell. 1848. 


Tus little book is an excellent specimen of a style of composition, 
which, though once in high favour with the learned, has now fallen 
into most unmerited disrepute. It consists of a number of small in- 
scriptions, such as might be carved underneath the monuments raised 
to perpetuate the good or bad memories of various characters in mo- 
dern history. Since Dr. Parr gave to the world the celebrated inscrip- 
tions published with his preface to Bellendenus, no attempts in this 
style have obtained any great applause, or any lasting notice. Mr. 
Landor has indeed written a few inscriptions, with that grace which 
distinguishes all his works, but we cannot compare even his pithy 
sentences to the sparkling bits of description which meet our eye in- 
every page of this volume. That our readers may be the better able 
to judge of its merits, we subjoin a single specimen, chosen rather as 
one of the shortest than as one of the best. Something it may lose 
when transferred to our pages, as being deprived of that beautiful 
typography which enhances its elegance in the original volume, but 
the excellence of the composition will speak for itself. 


Maria 
Scotorum " Regina 
natvre * myneribvs * beata 
vite * casibvs * miserrima 
evi * regivm * genvs 
forme: * gratia " et " venvstas 
ingenvarvm * artivm " illicebre 
sive * institvtionis “ vitio 
sive * nvptiarvm " infelicitate 
sive " obtrectatorvm " invidia 
exitio * fvere 
vxor * mater * regina 
omnibvs * vite " officiis " in * adversvm " acta 
avito * solio “ pvlsa 
a * svis * nefarie " tradita 
post " vinevla " divtvrna 
- dvbio * proditionis * indicio 
vitam * sypplicio " capitis 
finivit. 

We are glad to hear that a second volume, consisting of similar in- 
scriptions, is likely soon to appear; and we trust that the success of 
this author may encourage many lovers of classical elegance to tread 
in his steps. 
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XIX. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A METAPHYSICS OF 
GREEK SYNTAX. 


* Verumtamen μᾶς ipsa re moniti, cogitatione complexi sumus Grammaticam 
quandam, quze non analogiam verborum ad invicem, sed analogiam inter verba et 
res sive rationem sedulo inquirat.”—Bacon, de Augm. Scient. v1. 1. 

“The higher logic would consist of rules for this inner language, and be nothing 
but a correct grammar of living thought.” egel, Philos. Lang. 6. vi. 

What is classification but the perceiving that these objects are not chaotic, 
and are not foreign, but have a law which is also a law of the human mind ?”— 
Emerson, Man Thinking, p. 6. 


THE object of the present paper is an explanation of certain 
peculiarities in the structure of the Greek language, which cha- 
racterise it above other ancient languages,—neglect of syntax 
rules, and a predominance of the internal metaphysical syntax 
of the mind over the “ Ratio Syntactica” of formal grammar ; 
where the writer, not strictly adhering to the prima facie values 
of the words, but leaving their grammatical coherence confused 
and unconnected, and observing only the connection between 
the thoughts, adapts the dependencies of the sentence to the 
equivalent mental notion involved in the members, and present 
to the mind, though not verbally expressed in the grammatical 
forms. As it is possible I may be misunderstood, and explana- 
tions after all are seldom explanatory, I will make clear by an 
example the distinction I would draw between grammatical and 
metaphysical syntax. Αἰδώς μ᾽ ἔχει and αἰδοῦμαι are in metaphy- 
sical syntax convertible equivalents, in grammatical syntax they 
are not so; the former being objective, the latter subjective. 
Again, ὕπεστί μοι ϑράσος ταῦτ᾽ ἰδοῦσα, and ϑρασύνομαι ταῦτ᾽ ἰδοῦσα, 
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are in metaphysical syntax perfectly equivalent constructions, 
and equally correct; while, grammatically considered, the for- 
mer is false and solecistic. 

The discovery, then, and right application of this equivalent 
mental notion, would I recommend as a principle of interpreta- 
tion, and.as the hidden key and rule of speech which lies con- 
cealed within these disordered constructions, as it were a lan- 
guage within a language, where, though the external form of 
the words be confused and ungrammatical, an internal syntax, 
and an internal grammatical order and connection, may be 
traced between the thoughts, by following the inner threads of 
the discourse, and weighing rightly the metaphysical values of 
the words. But in advocating these views I have a formidable 
opposition arrayed against me. Many of the passages I adduce 
as examples, will, on account of these very peculiarities, be re- 
jected by some as incompetent witnesses, and pronounced cor- 
rupt, because they are of this nature; and the argument against 
me will be, “* Arguments based upon corrupt passages have no 
foundation.” But is not this a petitio principii rather than fair 
argument, to assume as a premiss that all the passages adduced 
are corrupt, because they contain peculiarities, which I wish to 
prove are contained in them, and in proof of the existence of 
which I cite the passages? But what one of living scholars can 
arrogate to himself such a mastery of this most difficult lan- 
guage, as to take upon himself to decide in every case what 
form of expression a Greek ought not, and could not make use 
of? To tell what he might have used is often easy enough ;— 
to tell what he might not, and has not, is a difficult matter in- 
deed; and Hermann (Append. Vig. p. 756,) has rightly bestowed 
the highest place on that man,—* qui, etiam si nullum usquam 
simile exemplum inveniatur, utrum illud Greeum, an non Gre- 
eum, dicere sciat.” See also some judicious observations on 
this point by Bishop Blomfield, (Mus. Crit. vol. 1. p. 136,) and 
Archdeacon Hare, (Philol. Mus. No. 1v. p. 221.) Very often it 
is a mere question of rarity, and many constructions are con- 
demned, because the reader does not recollect any similar ex- 
ample, not because they violate the laws of human thought. 
Compare Hermann ( Opusc. τι. p. 51): “ Quid vero, solisne ex- 
emplis, quid Grecum sit, quid non, efficiatur? Hoc mihi simile 
videtur, ut si quis linguam, quam nesciat, scire se dicat, si lexi- 
con secum portet: quem rectius manu, quam mente tenere lin- 
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guam dixeris: nam quod in scripto non habet, habet nusquam. 
Absit tam excors anxietas, ut, guod necesse est dict posse, negemus 
" posse dici, nisiexemplorum copia adsit, Et quero, quot exemplis 
-opus sit. Nam unum si est, corrigi video: video vero etiam cor- 
rigi, siplurima. Interea, donec, ut in testamentis condendis, lege 
constitutum fuerit, quot testes requirantur, ego uni fidem habebo,” 

Besides, truth is not a something more cleverly defended by 
arguments than another something, neither is it affected for the 
worse by the fragmentary nature of the evidence adduced in its 
support; though its reception amongst men is considerably in- 
fluenced by the strength of the proofs, and the plausibility of its 
advocates. Some opposition, too, may be looked for from 8η- 
other quarter, from those with whom the ellipse of a χατὰ or 
a διὰ is an easy apology for more accurate scholarship. But 
with these I have no controversy, nor would I say any thing of 
them more harsh, than that such a method is not very credit- 
able to the present age. 

Matthia (Gr. Gr. vol. 1. p. 3): “ We also perceive in 
the Greek language, more than in any other, even the Latin, 
a simplicity and absence of pretence in style, and a certain 
indifference to the demands of a language formed by and for 
the understanding, amounting to what we might call incor- 
rectness and carelessness. ... The neglect of grammatical 
rules in the cases already mentioned,—which is incomparably 
more frequent in Greek than in Latin writers, and above all 
in Plato, who, while he ennobled, closely imitated, the style 
of conversation,—seems to be the immediate result of an un- 
conscious endeavour to come to the level of all classes, by 
copying the language of common life. It was in no small de- 
gree cherished by the circumstance that, till the Alexandrian 
period, there was no separate order of literary men, and that 
till that time no technical grammarian arose, to cramp language 
‘by submitting it to the rules of the understanding.” Quarterly 
Review (vol. 66, No. oxxxu. p. 451): “ At the time when 
Aristotle and Plato thought, very few of their countrymen could 
write grammatically; and Aristotle himself lays no little stress 
on correct syntax as a necessary but rare excellence in an ora- 
tor.” Comparealso Donaldson, New Crat.p.55. Richter (de 
‘Anacoluthis, p. 5): “ Equidem existimo Grecos, quoniam pro 
ingenii sui alacritate mobilitateque, sententias magis quam verba 
respiciebant, tam seepe repugnantia grammatice protulisse, ut 
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ipsi denique anacolutha hec esse vix animadverterent, preser- 
tim cum in peritia linguarum legibus non ea diligentia, qua 
hodie fit, studuisse videantur.” Wannowski (p. 180): “ Dis- 
. cendum est, quanta Greci in confundendis constructionum ge- 
neribus usi fuerint licentia, quantopere igitur nobis sit cavendum, 
quominus contra codd. auctoritatem aliquid mutemus.” Her- 
mann (Opuse. vol. τι. p. 266): “ Idque omnium facillime in 
poetis fieri potest : quorum quum omnis oratio ad senswm magis, 
quam ad severas quasdam cogitandi regulas composita sit, non 
recte interpretabitur eos, qui verba eorum, tamquam si mathe- 
matici aut philosophi essent, ad amussim exigat, et non potius 
quid senserint, quam quid argutando ex singulis verbis elici 
possit, consideret.” Jelf, (Gr. Gr. ὃ 378): “ The Greek lan- 
guage, in many of its constructions, does not so much consider 
the grammatical form in which a notion is expressed, as the 
notion itself. This arose from the metaphysical spirit of the 
Greeks, which enabled them in the form of signification to see 
clearly the notion signified; and which, impressing itself 
strongly on the whole of their language, imparted to it a clear- 
ness and precision in expressing the minutest shades of distine- 
_ tion, which are scarcely comprehensible to the moderns ; while 
at the same time it creates a number of grammatical anomalies, 
which at first seem to be defects, but are in reality founded on 
the truest principles of grammar. ‘The apprehension, reten- 
tion, and application of this principle is most essential to the 
interpretation, as well of particular passages, as of the general 
sense of an author. This construction is called χατὰ σύνεσιν, or 
ad intellectum, or σχῆμα πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον, OF νοούμενον, Or ex 
animo loquentis or scribentis.” And again (ἢ 892, 2): “The 
readiness of apprehension which is so especially the characte- 
ristic of the Greek mind, naturally gave greater scope to this 
figure [Brachylogy] in the Greek than in any other language ; 
and it is a want of this rapidity and readiness which makes the 
Greek language so difficult to master, and yet so profitable a 
mental exercise to the moderns.” Blackert (Dualis Numerus, 
p. X1.): “ Illud, quod sepissime apud Grecos, minus seepe apud 
Romanos multum valet, tenendum est, nomina posita esse non 
in eo numero, quem concentus postulet forme grammatice, 
sed qui sententie congruat.” Bernhardy ( Wissenschaftliche 
Syntax der Griechischen Sprache, p. 40-41): “ From the 
same view of comprehensive clearness in expression arises the 
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rhetorical Struktur nach dem Sinn (σχῆμα πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον) 
which is employed in the grammatical change of gender and 
number ; ‘less frequently in the form of the verb, in good authors 
only with regard for lightness and impressiveness ; by the. ela- 
borate writers of the third period (the Sophists and Atticists,) 
as a grace of elegant language; but it is observed still oftener 
as a carelessness in later writers, and as a iagenaaicsienioai of 
modern philologers.” 

Modern grammarians, after the hints of the old grammarians, 
have made collections of each kind in very dissimilar order, and 
with very dissimilar discrimination, as Davis ad Cicer., Nat. 
Deor. 1.19; Kén and others on Greg. Cor. p. 71, 93 seq.; 
Niclas ad Aristot., Ausc. Mirab. p. 264; Ast ad Plat., Legg. 
p- 63. Few inventions have caused so much mischief, and so 
much impeded sensible grammatical investigation. From this 
has arisen the worst of violent methods, the very convenient 
confusion of two notions ; through which perhaps we learn to 
understand such forms as χοὰς πρόπομπος and ἄστρων εὐφρόνη. 
Against this already Schifer (Demosth. 7. 1. p. 237,) has de- 
clared himself. The collection of examples by Matthia (Orest. 
383,) sufficiently teaches us the treatment of this new method.” 
And (ibid. p. 121): “ This formula was briefly pointed out by 
Porson, ad Phen. 300, and explained with examples by Seidler, 
ad Iph. 7. 1061; then introduced by Hermann into his new 
theory of “ confused constructions” in his review of Elmsley’s 
Medea, 833, and on Soph: Phil. 187, and elsewhere under simi- 
lar warranty. This mode of treatment will certainly die away, 
as it is destitute of all truth, and appears only as a contributary 
means towards satisfying oneself with difficult passages with- 
out trouble.” Verum Bernardus non vidit omnia. Were ill- 
natured predictions excusable, this pine-tree fate might be more 
safely prophesied of his own historical philosophy, (Haupt, Ag. 
180,) which he wishes to see supersede the work of Matthia, 
the characteristics of whose grammar he says are “ apparent 
fulness” —“ internal deficiency”—“ absence of all plan”—“ con- 
cealed want of unprejudiced views.”! When his estimate of his 
fellow-labourers is so disparaging, we cannot expect his account 
of opinions opposed to his own to be much more candid. If 
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aught J have said in the present paper savour of disparagement 
of others, I sincerely wish it unsaid. I hope the firmness of 
my convictions (the natural right of every man after adequate 
research,) may not wear the appearance of dogmatism, and 
that I may not incur a charge of positiveness, where my inten- 
tion was merely to express the absence of doubt from my own 
mind. I cared not to resemble those preachers, who preach as 
though they were not themselves convinced. A further apology 
is due for having had recourse to the technical brevity of the 
Latin tongue in a paper ostensibly English, more especially as 
I have not been consistent in the use of it, some explanations 
being in Latin, others in English. 

The views of the old grammarians on this point are very nar- 
row and confined ; nor has the principle been very materially 
extended by their successors. Gregorius, de Dial. Att. 3 XXVII. 
(p. 71. Ed. Schiif.) : Ἔϑος αὐτοῖς μὴ ἀποδιδόναι τὴν σύνταξιν πρὸς τὴν 
φωνὴν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον. Θουχυδίδης ἐν τῷ τρίτῳ τῆς συγ- 
γραφῆς (1. 79,) ᾿ “τῇ δ᾽ δστεραίᾳ ἐπὶ μὲν τὴν πόλιν οὐδὲν μᾶλλον 
ἐπέπλεον, καίπερ ἔν πολλῇ ταραχῇ καὶ φόβῳ ὄντας." And ὃ XXXIX. 
(p. 90. Ed. Schif.): Καὶ ϑηλυχῶς τι λέγειν εἰώϑασιν, εἶτα ἐπάγειν οὖ- 
δέτερον, οὗ πρὸς τὴν φωνὴν ἀποδίδοντες, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον. 
Ὅμηρος [ Odyss. M. 14] " “νεφέλη δέ μιν ἀμφιβέβηχε χυανέη, τὸ μὲν 
οὔποτε λήγει." ὡς πρὸς νέφος γὰρ ἀπήντησΞ. χαὶ ὃ Θουχυδίδης [1|. 
47,1 ““ἣ νόσος πρῶτον ἤρξατο γίνεσϑαι τοῖς ᾿Αϑηναίοις, λεγόμενον μὲν 
Kal πρότερον nohAaydas ἐγχατασχῆψαι, καὶ περὶ Λῆμνον, καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις 
χωρίοις." λεγόμενον γὰρ εἶπεν ἀπηντηχὼς πρὸς τὸ νόσημα. OF 
the same sort, and to the same effect, are the remarks of Jelf, 
Gr. Gr., ὃ 378-§ 380, and of Matthid, Gr. Gr., p. 716, obs. 
Moreover, the passage from Thucydides has, I think, been more 
correctly explained by Hermann, Vig. n. 389. All formule of 
the kind cited by these writers I have altogether omitted. But 
there are several others more to the purpose, which have been over- 
looked by them, or unapplied. Some of these I shall give in the 
body of my paper, and in the meantime enumerate a few others, 
which it did not suit the plan of my essay to discuss at length. 

First : formulae, wherein, the words being referred to what is 
thought, the equivalent mental notion is much different from 
the grammatical values of the words. Hence, in metaphysical 
syntax it is correct to say εἶ οὐχ ἐῶ, because οὐχ ξῶ coalesce into 
one notion, (οὐχ 2%) —=xwhiw). See Soph. Aj. 1131; Xen. Anabd, 
1. 7, 18; Plato, Men. p. 86, D.; Muszeus, vs. 82. Comp. Her- 
/ mann, Opuse, 11. p. 170, ad Vig. n. 309 ; Bremi, Demosth. Cor. 
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55, 2119, 2 207; Matthia, Gr. Gr. p. 1076; Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
ὃ 744, obs. So οὔ φημι = nego, odx ξῶ = veto, dehortor. 

The following examples of interchanged notions are worthy 
of notice, where the verb of the sentence bears not its regular 
signification, but the case of the object depends upon some in- 
terchanged notion in the writer’s mind, attaching itself to the 
verb from association and contact with other notions. Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 1480, ἑλίσσετε ἀμφὶ ναὸν ἀμφὶ βωμὸν “Αρτεμιν, “ saltantes 
circum templum circum aram celebrate Dianam.” Eur. Here. 
F’. 688, τὸν Λατοῦς εὔπαιδα γόνον εἱλίσσουσαι χαλλίχορον. Pind. 
Isthm. τ. 7, (Ed. Béckh,) χαὶ τὸν ἀχειρεχόμαν Φοῖβον χορεύων. 
Soph. Antig. 1151, af ce μαινόμεναι πάννυχοι χορεύουσι, τὸν ταμίαν 
Ἴσχχον. Αὐ nonnunquam χορεύειν = “ad choreas incitare.” Sic 
Eur. Here. F. 685, οὔπω χαταπαύσομεν μούσας, af yw ἐχόρευσον. 
Hane constructionem verborum in evw desinentium usitatissi- 
mam esse apud scriptores sequiores monuit Wannowski, p. 245, | 

Zisch. Pers. 810, καὶ τὰς ἀγχιάλους ἔχράτυνε (““ x6 τὸ ἴδιον χρά- 
τος εἶχε," Schol. A. “ἐδέσποζε," Schol. B.) μεσάχτους. Quod 
verbum quare obelo notaverit Porsonus, causam equidem. non 
video. Eur. Hippol. 1280, συμπάντων δὲ βασιληίδα τιμὰν, Κύπρι, 
τῶνδε μόνα χρατύνεις. Of. Asch. Agam. 1255 ; Soph. Elect. 175, 
Sic εὐπορεῖν χρήματα --- πόρον ἔχειν χρημάτων --- ἔχειν ἀφϑόνως. 
Vide Lobeck, Phryn. p. 595; Bernhardy, W. S. p. 110. 

Wannowski, (p. 246): ‘ Quo quis erat artificiosior, eo plura 
sibi indulgebat.; sic apud Lycophron. Alewandr. ys. 1354, 
edddver μυχὸν legitur, quasi ebdavew esset, i, q. guiete habitare.” 
Eur. Elect. 862, νίχας στεφανηφορίαν χρείσσω παῤ ᾿Αλφείου ῥεέϑροις 
τελέσας χασίγνητος σέϑεν. Esch. Hum. 767, πάλαισμ᾽ ἄφυχτον τοῖς 
ἐναντίοις ἔχοι σωτήριόν te χαὶ δορὸς νικηφόρον (== δορὸς νίκην φέρον.) 
Eur. Elect. 880, ὦ χαλλίνικε, πατρὸς ἔχ νικηφόρου (= μάχης νίχην 
φέροντος) γεγὼς, ᾿Ορέστα, τῆς ὕπ᾽ Ἰλίῳ μάχης. Wannowski, (p. 
234): “Sic verba neutra ob substantivi notionem, quam con- 
tinent, genitivum adsciscunt, ut μετοιχεῖν ap. Aisch. Suppl. 612, 
(527, Ed. Haupt.) ἣμᾶς μετοικεῖν τῆσδε γῆς ἐλευϑέρους ---- quia pe- 
τοιχεῖν idem est, atque μέτοικον εἶναι [“΄ μετοιχεῖν τῆσδε γῆς, i.e. 
μέτοικον εἶναι. Supra vs. 299, ἱχνεῖσϑαι ϑεῶν, i. 6. δεῖσϑαι .,᾽ 
Haupt.]. Ex eadem analogia prosaici dixerunt προφητεύειν. 
ϑεοῦ. Cf. Herod. vit. 3, ἱερᾶσϑαι ᾿Αϑηνᾶς apud Plut. p. 843, b.”— 
Matthia, (Gr. Gr. p. 658): ‘“ Many other verbs are found with 
the accusative, which, according to their grammatical nature, 
require another case, because the Greeks not only transfer the 
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construction which a verb has in one signification to another 
signification, 6. g. that of ἀμείβεσϑαι ‘to remunerate,’ to dp. ‘to 
answer, but also in many words regard not so much their 
‘grammatical nature as the sense contained in them. So He- 
rodotus constructs ἀντιάζειν, ὁπαντιάζειν, in the sense of ‘ attack, 
Pindar in the sense of dysiZectu, with the accusative, ὃ 383, 2; 
and Plato, Phileb. p. 42, C., uses ἀπαντῶμεν for εὕρωμεν with an 
accusative. Μισϑοδοτεῖν, from its derivation from δίδωμι, should 
govern a dative; but inasmuch as the sense of μισϑοῦσϑαι is 
contained in it, Demosthenes joins it with the accusative, Cor. 
Ρ. 265,12. Instead of inepéyew τινὸς, ὃ 358, 2, Euripides says, 
Hippol, 1381, ὅδ᾽ ὃ σωφροσύνῃ πάντας Snepéywv. See Valeke- 
naer’s note. Comp. ὃ 411, 4. So Demosthenes, x. xapanp. p. 
418, 13, says εἰσιέναι τοὺς τυράννους in the sense of δποχρίνεσθϑαι. 
See Schaef. App. 2, p. 661, seg.” Wannowski, (p. 244): 
* Apud recentissimos scriptores γέμειν etiam cum accus. con- 
junctum invenimus, quasi esset id, quod ἔχειν dpdévog.... Hee 
barbara esse dicendi genera nemo ignorat. Cf. Margo apud 
Guy. et Ruhnken. ad Epigr. Meleagri, xx.” Similiter δορυφο- 
ρεῖν (= δορυφόρον εἶναί τινος). Comp. Bernhardy, W. S., p.113. 
μιμνήσχεσϑαί (—= μνήμην τινὸς ἔχειν) twos; ἔρχεσϑαι ἀγγελίης (— φέρειν 
ἀγγελίας τῇ ; ὀργίζεσϑαί τινος (ΞΞΞ ὀργήν τινος ἔχειν) ; στεφανοῦν πίτυος 
(= στέφανον πίτυος ἐπιτιϑέναι) ; χρατεῖν τινος (ΞΞΞ χρᾶτος τινος ἔχειν) ; 
χατέχειν τινος (== χάτοχόν τινος εἶναι) ; ἥδεσϑαί τι (ἥδομαι — στέργω) ; 
ἀλγεῖν τι (ἀλγῶ = ἀποστέργω) ; ἤχϑετο χῇρ (— ἀχϑόμενον εἶχε χῇρ) ; 
ποῦ τόπων (--- ἐν ποίᾳ χώρᾳ τόπων), ἧ ποδῶν εἶχε (--- οἵαν ποιότητα 
ποδῶν εἶχε), because the adverb with the genitive involves the 
notion of a substantive. See Bremi, Demosth. Cor. 2 62. Cf. 
- Bernhardy, W. S. p. 157. 

Secondly, where the words have metaphysically a more 
pregnant sense than they have grammatically: Homer, J7. a. 
117, βούλομ᾽ ἐγὼ λαὸν σόον ἔμμεναι ἢ ἀπολέσϑαι (βούλομαι = malo, 
ita αὖ μᾶλλον contineatur hac notione), “1 had rather the people 
be safe than perish.” Comp. 11. λ΄. 319; Od. μ΄. 350; Eur. 
Andr. 351; Bloomf. Thucyd. v1. 49. ) 

Thirdly, confusion of notions: εὐαγγέλοισιν 2hatow.—Hermann : 
“ Poetze Greci, maximeque Tragici, satis habentes, si notiones 
omnes, quibus opus est, afferantur, seepe nihil curant, utrum sic 
jungantur, ut par est, an prorsus confundantur ac permutentur.” 
So Soph. Col. 297, πατρῷον ἄστυ γῆς, for πατρῴας γῆς ἄστυ. See 
Lobeck, Aj. 7; Jelf, Gr. Gr. 2485; Matthia, δ 446,1,2. - 
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Fourthly, pregnant construction of prepositions and adverbs. 
See Bremi, Cor. ὃ 44; Matthiaé, Gr. Gr. § 596, a; Jelf, ὃ 645, ᾿ 
ὃ 647; Bernhardy, W. S. p. 349; Ed. Rev. No. xxxu. p. 382; 
Seidler, Jph. T. 113, 348; Elmsley, Med. 1238; Porson and 
Schafer, Hec. 1062; Herm. Vig. τ. 252, ἃ. Append. p. 714; 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. ὃ 822, obs. 6; Matthia, Gr. Gr. § 473, obs. 2. 
ες I may also instance that striving after Brachylogy, and that 
austere compression of the sense, whereby what would be logi- 
eally arranged in separate members, is attracted into one closely 
connected group of words. Herod. Iv. 200, τῶν δὲ πᾶν γὰρ ἦν 
τὸ πλῆϑος μεταίτιον οὐχ ἐδέχοντο τοὺς λόγους. Comp. Hermann, 
Vig. Append. p. 754. Bernhardy (W. S. p. 465): “On the 
contrary, a use of yap, which arises from a secondary definition, 
and blends with the principal sentence with a slight modification, 
is prosaic ; of this the commencement belongs to Herodotus, 
Iv. 200, τῶν δὲ (for of δὲ) πᾶν γὰρ ἦν τὸ πλῆϑος μεταίτιον οὐχ ἐδέ- 
χοντο τοὺς λόγους, ‘but as their whole state bore the blame, they 
did not accept that.’ Comp. 1x. 109. So probably τι. 101; 
and more evident, 1. 114, εἷς δὴ τούτων τῶν παιδίων συμπαίζων .. . 
οὗ γὰρ δὴ ἐποίησε---, ἐχέλευς αὐτὸν τοὺς ἄλλους παῖδας διαλαβέειν : 
then Thue. 1. 72, 115; vi. 30, (where, as elsewhere, the punc- 
tuation is to be corrected. Cf. Isaeus, de Cleon. Hered. p. 
36, § 12; Demosth. p. 1285, f.) and Lysias, 6. Agor. p. 486. 
Of the attracted vocative, besides others, Hermann (Vig. p. 
894) has treated; but Soph. Aj. 695, needed not this expla- 
nation. Schweighdéuser (Herod. 1v. 149) touches upon the 
᾿ attracted yao.” Herod. vim. 80, ἴσϑι yap ἐξ ἐμέο τὰ πεποιευμένα 
δπὸ Μήδων, instead of ἴσϑι yap ἐξ ἐμοῦ πεποιημένα, ἃ πεποιῆται ὑπὸ 
Μήδων, “scito me auctore facta a Medis esse, que fecerunt.” 
Comp. Donaldson, WV. C., p. 386; Jelf, ὃ 786, obs. 5, ὃ 893, c. 
Herod. mt. 81, τὰ. δ᾽ ἐς τὸ πλῆϑος ἄνωγε φέρειν τὸ χράτος γνώμης 
τῆς ἀρίστης ἡμάρτηχε. Soph. Trach. 1238, ἀνὴρ ὅδ᾽ ὡς ἔοιχεν od 
νέμειν ἐμοὶ φϑίνοντι μοῖραν. Hermann: “ Ubi cum due sint sen- 
tentiz, ὡς ἔοικεν, et ἀνὴρ od νέμει μοι μοῖραν, posterior ita cum 
priore conjungitur, ut verbum νέμει, quod ad ἀνὴρ referri debebat, 
cum verbo ἔοιχεν construatur.” Comp. Jelf, Gr. Gr. ὃ 898, 4; 
Matthia, Gr. Gr. ὃ 539, 2; ὃ 631, 2; Bernhardy, W. S. p. 
464; Hermann, Vig. n. 156, Append. p. 715. A somewhat 
similar peculiarity is of common occurrence in the German 
language. Compare the fable, Alewander und Diogenes: “aber 
es scheint mir hier alles so vermischt.” 
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The same metaphysical spirit of their minds may, I think, be 
detected even in the significations of their substantives; many 
of their substantives seeming rather to catch pro tempore their 
shades and colouring from the association of the context, as the 
chameleon is said to take its colour from surrounding objects, 
or, as water from the vessel that contains it. With some of 
these the shades of meaning are as shifting and variable as are 
the tints of some of the finer shot-silk fabrics, which vary in 
their shades according to the light in which we view them. 
Others, again, seem rather a nucleus of notions, than possessing 
in their own right the impress of any one specific meaning. 


§ 1. The σχήματα πρὸς τὸ νούμενον, where, instead of the con- 
struction in accordance with the requisitions of formal gram- 
mar, the dependents of the sentence are adapted to the equiva- 
lent notion in the mind, are most of all apparent in the verbals 
in τεὸς, wherein, for instance, instead of the regular structure 
of formal grammar, (ἐπιϑυμητέον ἐστί σοι τῆς ἀρετῆς), we find the 
inward metaphysical syntax of the mind usurping its place, (@m= 
ϑυμητέον Zot! ce τῆς ἀρετῆς), the logical subject of the sentence 
being turned into the accusatival object, in dependence upon the 
equivalent mental notion (δεῖ) involved im the verbal: ‘Thus, 
ἐπιϑυμητέον ἐστί σοι == δεῖ ce ἐπιϑυμεῖν. Schafer: “ Verbale ἐπιϑυ- 
μητέον, h. 1. [Demosth. p. 40, 18,] cum dativo persone jungitur : 
que rarior est constructio ; frequentius enim verbalia accusati- 
vum persone adsciscunt.” Hermann: “ Omninoque in hujus- 
modi constructionibus frequentissimus est accusativus, ut qui 
casus facilius, quam ceteri, ex aliqué obscurius cogitaté sen- 
- tentid pendere possit.” Isocr. Evag. p. 190, B, οὗ μὴν dovdev- 
τέον τούς ye νοῦν ἔχοντας τοῖς οὕτω χαχῶς φρονοῦσιν == οὗ δεῖ τούς ye 
γοῦν ἔχοντας δουλεύειν τοῖς, x. τι A. Plato, Gorg. p. 1382, C, τὸν 
βουλόμενον εὐδαίμονα εἶναι σωφροσύνην διωχτέον χαὶ ἀσχητέον == δεῖ 
τὸν βουλόμενον εὐδαίμονα εἶναι διώχειν καὶ ἀσχεῖν σωφροσύνην. 

The two constructions are sometimes interchanged: Thucyd. 
VIII. 65, οὔτε μισϑοφορητέον εἴη ἄλλους ἢ τοὺς στρατευομένους, οὔτε 
pedexréoy τῶν πραγμάτων πλείοσιν ἢ πενταχισχιλίοις.. Sometimes we 
even find them blended together in the same sentence: Plato, 
Rep. V. p. 453, D, οὐκοῦν καὶ ἣμῖν νευστέον καὶ πειρατέον, ἐλπίζοντας, 
%e Te Ke 

2 2. We may also place here those examples of the accusative 
with intransitive verbs of motion, wherein we find that meta- 
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physical spirit of the Greek syntax so far prevailing over the 
logical structure of formal grammar, as to subjoin to the notion 
of motion an accusative of its concomitant, by virtue of a notion 
of energy and agency involved in the notion of motion predi- 
cated of the subject. Eur. Hec. 1071, πᾶ πόδ᾽ ἐπάξας ; Comp. 
Eur. Jon. 572, quoted in καὶ ὅ. ; Soph. Aj. 40, καὶ πρὸς τί δυσλό- 
γιστον ὧδ᾽ ἧξεν χέρα, See Porson and Schéafer, Orest. 1427 ; 
Elmsley, Bacch. 133; Lobeck, Aj. 1. c.; Eur. El. 1173, βαίνου- 
ow ἐξ οἴκων πόδα. Ibid. 94, τειχέων μὲν ἐντὸς οὗ βαίνω πόδα. Orest. 
1470, Μυχηνίδ᾽ ἀρβύλαν προβάς. Phornutus, de Nat. Deor. ce. 20, 
χεφαλὴ Γόργωνος ἔξω προβεβηχυῖα τὴν γλώτταν. Cf. Eur. Phen. 
1412; Alewandr. Frag. Χχτ.; Heracl. 802, ἐχβὰς πόδα. Cf. 
Soph, Aj. 42, quoted in 2 5. 

Eur. Hec. 53, περᾷ yap ἥδ᾽ ὑπὸ σχηνῆς πόδα. Asch. P. V.547, 
ἀλλά ps τὰν τάλαιναν περῶν. For the Homeric use of περάω, see 
Lexicons. Hermann: “ Que qui ita acciperet, ut βαίνειν, προβαί- 
νειν, ᾷ cos, ἐπεμπίπτειν, accusativum regere existimaret, haud 
parum falleretur: immo, quoniam, qui incedit vel ruit, pedem 
manumye moyeat necesse est, illa ipsa movendi notio, que est 
in his verbis, facit ut, si sola per se spectetur, accusativus 115 
possit adjungi.” 

2 3. One peculiar indication of the metaphysical tendencies 
of their language is seen in their predilection for the participial 
construction, upon which I have a few general observations to 
make. In the case of those verbs which denote emotions of the 
mind, the participle is especially used, inasmuch as what causes 
this emotion is viewed as an objective attribute inhering in the 
patient or agent, the participle uniting in itself both the verbal 
notion of agency and the adjectival notion of a distinctive attri- 
bute. Compare Libker, (de Participiis Grecis Latinisque, p. 
49,) who has something to the same effect: ‘“ Greci enim, qua 
sunt imaginandi et celeritate et vi, que animi ope comprehen- 
dunt, non a ceteris abstracta ac sejuncta rebus, sine nexu et 
ratione cum aliis inita, sed inhwrentia eis, quibus proprium 
predicatur esse, et sentiunt esse et verborum formis significant. 
Quod fit, ubicunque res aliquo refertur, cui jam vere inest, neque 
demum perficienda atque illuc annectenda.” : 

We may add that, when in the Oratio Obliqua the verbal 
notion expressed by the participle is the attribute of the nomi- 
native to the principal verb, the participle also stands in the 
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nominative.? Xen. Mem. 1. 2, 1, ἔτι δὲ πρὸς τὸ μετρίων δεῖσϑαι 
πεπαιδευμένος οὕτως, ὥστε πάνυ μιχρὰ χεχτημένος πάνυ ῥαδίως ἔχειν 
ἀρχοῦντα. Moreover, in the case of those verbs which take both 
infinitive and participle, the action denoted by the infinitive 
follows and results from the notion of the principal verb as a 
dependent consequence, (effect from cause); as, ἐπίσταμαι γράφειν, 
while the participle expresses a circumstance ewisting antece- 
dently to, and independently of, the notion of the principal verb, 
the verbal notion of the participle being imputed to the agent 
or patient as an attribute or accident inhering in him as an 
objective phenomenon; as, οἶδα ἀληϑεύων, δρῶ τὴν πορφυροῦσαν 
ϑάλασσαν, ἀχούω τὰ χλύζοντα χύματα. Compare Libker, (p. 50,) 
« Distinguende ita sunt, αὖ infinitivo rem nondum factam, verum 
perficiendam demum, participio vero aut factam aut obtinentem 
conditionem inesse statuamus.” I believe this distinction to be 


3 In the same manner I may observe 
of the infinitive ; ifa noun is joined with 
an infinitive as the subject thereof, it 
stands in the accusative ; as, ἁμαρτάνειν 
ἀνθρώπους οὐδὲν θαυμαστόν. But if it re- 
fer to the same person as the nomina- 
tive to the principal verb, it stands in 
the nominative ; if to a different person, 
in the accusative. Thus, ὁ Φίλισσος 
πάντα πραγματεύεται, ὑπὲρ σοῦ κύριος 
γενέσθαι (nominative to principal verb is 
ὁ Φίλιπσος). But ὁ Δημοσθένης ἔφη rev 
Φίλιασσον πάντα πραγματεύεσθαι, ὑπὲρ «οὔ 
κύριον γενέσθαι (nominative to principal 
verb is ὁ Δημοσθένης). Demosthenes, 
Cor. 267, 12, (§ 120, Ed. Bremi,) τὸ μὲν 
μυριάκις μυρίους κεκηρύχθαι παραλείπω, 
καὶ σὲ πολλάκις αὐτὸς ἐστεφανῶσθαι πρό- 

_esgov. Xen. Hellen. τι. 2, 7, ἀπήγγειλεν, 
ὅφι αὐτὸν Δύσανθρος κελεύει ἐς Λακεδαίμονα 
ives + οὐ γὰρ εἶναι κύριος ὧν ἐρωτῷφο ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ, ἀλλὰ «ποὺς ᾿Εφόρους. Demosth. 
Cor. § 112, οὐδεμίαν ἡμέραν ὑπεύθυνος εἶναί 
φημι, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλον οὐδένα. Ibid. ὃ δ8, δὲ ἅ 
φημι δίκαιος sivas συγχάνειν. Demosthe- 
nes, p. 101, 2, (Ed. Schifer,) κἀκεῖνα 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ σούτων γενέσθαι, κύριος καὶ τἄλλα 
πάντα πραγματεύεται. Plato, Gorg. p. 
87, E, οὐχ, οἷοί «τί εἶσι βασανίζειν, διὰ vd 
μὴ σοφοὶ εἶναι, ὥσπερ σύ. Xen. Cyrop. 1, 
4, 3, ὁ ἹΚῦρος, διὰ τὸ φιλομαϑὴς εἶναι, πολλὰ 


σοὺς παρόντας ἀνηρώτα, καὶ ὅσα αὐτὸς ὑπ᾽ 
ἄλλων, διὰ σὸ ἀγχίνους εἶναι, ταχὺ ἀσεκ- 
ρίνεσον (where the nominative is not used 
by attraction, as Jelf (Gr. Gr. § 678, d. 
§ 678, c. § 863, obs. 5,) very erroneously 
states, but in dependence on a regular 
principle of the language, as I have 
shewn above.) Herod. vi. 67, ὁ δὲ εἶστε 
φὰς, αὐτὸς μὲν ἀμφοτέρων ἤδη πεσειρῆσθαι, 
κεῖνον δὲ οὔ. Thucyd. Iv. 28, καὶ οὖκ ἔφη 
αὐτὸς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνον στρατηγεῖν. These 
remarks will not seem superfluous, when 
we find scholars of such eminence as 
Porson (Phen. 488, Orest. 1120), Blom- 
field (Theb. 612), and Elmsley (Ed. Rev. 
no. XXXIII. p. 231. See Jelf, ὃ 673, 1,) 
to have erred in this matter. Some- 
times, however, we find the nominative 
where we might have expected an accusa- 
tive. This is owing to that predomin- 
ance of the inward metaphysical syntax 
of the mind over the logical construc- 
tion of formal grammar, of which I 
have spoken above. Soph. Trach. 575, 
ἔσται φρενός σοι Tero κηλητήριον τῆς Ἥρα- 
κλείας, ὥστε μή τιν᾽ εἰσιδὼν στέρξαι γυναῖκα 
Notio est: χκηληδθή- 
σεσαι 6 Ἡρακλῆς, ad quam notionem re- 
feruntur εἰσιδὼν et κεῖνος ; quod ni ita 
se haberet, ratio grammatica postularet 


εἰσιδόντα et κεῖνον. 


κεῖνος ἀντὶ cB σ«“λέον. 
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much less accurate than that Ihave given. Following up these 
assumptions, we may attempt an explanation of the so-called 
pleonastic use of μὴ with infinitives after verbs of hindering, 
forbidding, denying, &e. Κωλύω σε μὴ δρᾶν ταῦτα," I hinder you, 
so that the consequence is you do not do it. The non-perform- 
ance (μὴ δρᾶν) results as a consequence from the hindrance 
(xwbw), μὴ being added to denote the negative consequence of 
the action expressed by the principal verb, and to give a promi- 
nence to the idea of negation ; when it is not required that this 
idea have a special prominence, the particle is omitted. When 
therefore μὴ is omitted, (χωλύω ce cinéiv,) the infinitive with its 
subject and concomitants coalesces into one complex substanti- 
val notion standing as the object of the verb. Thus, χωλύω σε 
εἰπεῖν (σε εἰπεῖν = σὸν ἔπος) — ποιῶ ce σιγᾶν. Demosth. Cor. p. 
245, 22, (2 61, ed. Bremi,) καὶ διέστησεν εἰς μέρη πολλὰ, ἑνὸς τοῦ 
συμφέροντος ἅπασιν ὄντος," κωλύειν ἐχεῖνον μέγαν γίγνεσϑαι, “the in- 
terest of all being one and the same, viz. to hinder his increase 
of power.” ‘The second of these formule may also have the 
article prefixed to the infinitive (Soph. Phil. 1241, ἔστιν τις, ἔστιν, 
ὅς σε χωλύσει τὸ δρᾶν.) when a prominent emphasis is to be laid | 
upon the notion of the infinitive, and its substantival character 
to be distinctly marked. Libker, (De Participiis Grecis La- 
tinisque, p. 21,) “Imperfectum tamen atque plusquam-perfec- 
tum tempus, quippe quibus definita temporis forma non insit, 


3 Beware of supplying dere by ellip- 
sis. ‘ Pessimus vero error est, quo 
infinitivos seepe intellecta particula ὥστε 
explicare student, quasi infinitivum re- 
gere ista particula possit. Immo, per 
anacoluthon ita Greci loquuntur, ut 
éere infinitivo jungant. Quare qui ders 


vel census, qui certis opibus est imposi- 
tus.” And thus has he made ἀσοσεσι"- 
μημένη the attribute, instead of the pre- 
dicate! As if the construction were 
ἐὰν ἡ ἀπ. οὐσία ἦ πλειόνων χρημάφων, “if 
their assessed property be of more 
value.” A similar mistake, it would 


in talibus intelligunt, ut “Ayapinvon 
Asia's Qognvas, tantum abest ut explicent 
constructionem, ut etiam impeditiorem 
reddant. Infinitivus satis ipse per se 
indicat, ad aliquid faciendum, vel pati- 
endum.”—Hermann. 

4 This reminds me of another passage 
in the same author, Cor. p. 262, 5, (§ 106, 
Ed. Bremi,) ἐὰν δὲ πλειόνων ἡ οὐσία ἀπο- 
σετιμημένη ἦ χρημάτων, “but if their 
property be assessed at a higher sum.” 
Upon this Bremi has the following note : 


“ἢ οὐσία ἀποτετιμημένη Sunt Opes Censee, 


seem, has keen committed in the third 
edition of Liddel and Scott’s Lexicon, in 
voc. ἐπονομάζω. Soph. Ei. 284, κἀπικω- 
κύω πατρὸς τὴν δυστάλαιναν δαῖτ’ ἔπωνο- 
μασμένην, “and I lament over the un- 
happy feast named after my father ;” 
ἡ, 6. “the Epule Agamemnoniz.” Cf. 
Schol. Upon this passage their article is 
as follows: “absol. to be infamous,— 
Soph. Ei. 284.” Which interpretation 
cannot at all apply to the words given, 
unless they took ἐσωνομασμένην for an 
attribute, which it certainly is not. 
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participiis carent.” This is no new assertion, though some- 
what surprising when it proceeds from one who has made the 
nature of the participle the object of such minute investigation. 
The fact is, the Greek language, speaking strictly, has no pre- 
sent participle; I mean, no participle which is the sole and ex- 
clusive property of the Present. Thus, τύπτων is equally shared 
by τύπτω and ἔτυπτον ; so τετυφὼς is the joint property of τέτυφα 
and ἐτετύφειν. Thus it is we find ἂν ἔτυπτον referred to present 
time,—that is, to a period of time extending from the past up 
to the present moment. See Harper’s “* Powers of the Greek 
Tenses,” p. 79; Matthia, Gr. Gr., p. 857, and ὃ 509, a; Her- 
mann, Vig. τι. 289; Harris’ Hermes, p.115. But my assertion 
that τύπτων belongs as much to ἔτυπτον as it does to τύπτω, will 
for the general reader require proofs. Demosth. Cor. § 129, 
(Ed. Bremi) ὃ πατήρ σου Τρόμης ἐδούλευε παρ᾽ ᾿λπίᾳ τῷ πρὸς τῷ 
Θησείῳ διδάσχοντι γράμματα, ““ qui literas docebat.” 2 99, ὃ μέν γε 
φίλος χαὶ σύμμαχος Gy τοῖς Βυζαντίοις πολιορχῶν αὐτοὺς ξωρᾶτο ὃπὸ 
πάντων, “is qui amicus erat.” 3 104, χαὶ δυοῖν ἐφάνη τριήραρχος 6 
τῆς μιᾶς ἕχτος καὶ δέχατος Gy πρότερον συντελὴς, “is qui superiori- 
bus temporibus erat.” 3273, ἃ πάντα προσῆν τοῖς τότε πραττομέ- 
γοις ὑπ ἐμοῦ. 2 148, εἰ μὲν τοίνυν τοῦτον (1. τοῦτο) ἢ τῶν παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
πεμπομένων ἱερομνημόνων 7) τῶν ἐχείνου συμμάχων εἰσηγοῖτό τις, ὃπό- 
ψεσϑαι τὸ πρᾶγμα ἐνόμιζε καὶ τοὺς Θηβαίους χαὶ τοὺς Θετταλοὺς, “any 
of the H. who had been sent by himself.” 2 160, οὐδεμίαν δίχην 
τῶν Λοχρῶν ἐπαγόντων juiv, “ having brought no action against 
us.” Compare § 161, where we have seven examples. § 186, 
χαὶ yap τούς “Ἡραχλέους παῖδας ἀποστερουμένους (“ who had been 
deprived of”) nd Πελοποννησίων τῆς πατρῴας ἀρχῆς χατήγαγον. 
§ 190, ἦν μὲν οὖν, ὅπερ εἶπον, ἔχεῖνος ὃ χαιρὸς τοῦ ye φροντίζοντος ἂν- 
δρὸς τῆς πόλεως, “ qui rempublicam cure habebat.” ὃ 203, οὐδ᾽ 
ἠδυνήϑη πώποτε τὴν πόλιν οὐδεὶς Bx παντὸς τοῦ χρόνου πεῖσαι τοῖς 
ἰσχύουσι μὲν (“iis qui prevalebant,”) μὴ δίχαιὰα (--- ἄδικα) δὲ πράτ- 
τουσι, ἀσφαλῶς δουλεύειν. So, in the next line, we have ἀγωνιζομένη 
and χινδυνεύουσα, both referring to past time. ὃ 218, xai περιεισ- 
τήχει τοῖς βοηϑείας δεήσεσϑαι δοχοῦσιν, “iis qui putabant.” § 25, 
τίς ἦν ὃ Φιλίππῳ πάντα συναγωνιζόμενος, “who it was that aided 
Philip.” 

§ 39, τὰ δὲ μὴ ὁπαχούοντα (“ those which did not obey”) κατὰ 
χράτος λαβόντες xat ἐξανδραποδισάμενοι κατεσχάψαμεν. As this last 
example is from the Letter of Philip, I do not lay much stress 
on it, for I believe four-fifths of the supposed state documents 
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found in that oration to be forgeries and additions of later times. 
δ 219, GX ὃ μὲν γράφων (“he who advised measures”) οὐχ ἂν 
ἐπρέσβευσεν, (Harper, p. 85; Brunck, Soph. Phil. 290; Matthia, 
Gr. Gr. § 599, a.; Porson, Phen. 412; Tracts,.p. 164; ad 
Xen. Anab. 1.5, 2; Dawes, UZ. C. p. 441; Hermann, Vig. τι. 
286, 287,) ὃ δὲ πρεσβεύων (* he who went on the embassy”) οὐχ 
ἂν ἔγραψεν. ὃ 223, καίτοι τότε τὸν Δημομέλη, τὸν ταῦτα γράφοντα 
(** who advised these measures”) μᾶλλον ἂν εἰχότως ἢ τόνδ᾽ ἐδίωχεν. 
δ. 97, ἀλλ᾽ od διὰ ταῦτα προεῖντο τοὺς καταφεύγοντας (“ those who 
from time to time fled for protection”) ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς, (Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 653.) Compare ὃ 235, where we have nine examples. ὃ 239, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὗ tor, ὧν ἐν τῇ πόλει καὶ παρὼν, ταῦτ᾽ ἔγραφες. ὃ 250, ὅτε τὸ 
μέρος τῶν ψήφων τοῖς διώκουσιν οὗ μετεδίδοτε, τότ᾽ ἐψηφίζεσϑε τὰ ἄριστά 
με πράττειν. Cf. ὃ 295, ὃ 208. What I have said οἵ τύπτων and 
τετυφὼς, applies equally to τύπτειν and τετυφέναι. See Matthié, 
Gr. Gr. § 499. 

Liibker’s remarks (de Participiis Grecis Latinisque, p. 5,) on 

the general nature of participles are deserving of attention: 
** Propinquius etiam adverbio pro natura sua participium est, quo- 
niam, quum illud modum quo quid agatur significet, hoc cum 
ipsa agendi notione etiam modus demonstratur.” . . “ participio 
egregie conjunxit lingue natura verbi et nominis notiones.” 
“ participium fuisse antiquissimum adjectivorum genus postea- 
que demum non mediocrem participiorum copiam, ut in lingua 
Latina, prorsus adjectivorum naturam induisse consentaneum 
est.” . . “ participio adjectiva talis potestas inest, ut sempiternam 
rei conditionem denotet.” . . “‘ temporis enim vera ac principalis 
notio est; indicatur etiam wniversus rei status.” 

§ 4. The following are of the simplest description, wherein 
some part of the verb ποιεῖσϑαι and a substantive in regimen 
mentally combine into one complex verbal notion cognate to 
the substantive in regimen, and the dependents of the sentence 
are adapted to this equivalent mental notion, which is present 
to the thoughts, though not verbally stated in the grammatical 
forms. Thuc. vil. 62, xat σχεύη μὲν xat ἀνδράποδα ἁρπάγην ποιησά- 
μενος (ἁρπάγην ποιησάμενος unam efficiunt notionem = ἁρπαξάμενος, 
quam in mente habuit scriptor.) Thuc. ΤΥ. 15, σπονδὰς ποιησα- 
μένους (= σπεισαμένους) τὰ περὶ Πύλον. Herod. v. 30, oxi δὲ 
ποιεύμενος τὴν ξεινίην τὴν Ἱστιαίου (σχῆψν ποιεύμενος = προφασιζόμο. 
νος.) Plato, Phed. p. 90, A, τὸν δεύτερον πλοῦν ἐπὶ τὴν τῆς αἰτίας 
ζήτησιν, βούλει σοι, ἔφη, ἐπίδειξιν ποιήσωμαι ; (ἐπίδειξιν ποιήσωμαι = 
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ἐπιδείξωμαι, ex eaque notione pendet accusativus τὸν δεύτερον. 
πλοῦν.) Herod. 1. 68, ϑώνμα ποιεύμενος (= ϑαυμάζων) τὴν ἐργασίην 
τοῦ σιδήρου Comp. vill. 74; 1x. 58. Thue. vir. 41, χαὶ τὴν 
χώραν λείαν ἐποιεῖτο (λείαν ἐποιεῖτο —= ἔλεηλάτει.) Herod. 1. 127, 
λήϑην ποιεύμενος (—= ἐπιλανθανόμενος) τά (== ἐχείνων; ἃ) μιν ξόργεε. 
Soph. Col. 277, καὶ μὴ ϑεοὺς τιμῶντες εἶτα τοὺς ϑεοὺς μοίρας ποιεῖσϑε 
υηδαρμῶς (μηδαμῶς ποιεῖσϑε μοίρας —= ἀτιμᾶτε.) Hermann, ( Vig. τι. 
194,b.): “Et, cum pit sitis, ne negligiteDeos.” Bernhardy, ( Wis- 
senschaftliche Syntax, p. 125): ““ποιεῖσϑαι especially serves for 
the formation of phrases in Attic prose; originally in the plainest 
sense, as, γέλωτα, παράδειγμα ποιεῖσϑαΐ τινα. Then only asamore. 


intuitive circumlocution, ϑῶμα ποιεῖσϑαι (Herod.) for ϑαυμάζειν, - 


λείαν ποιεῖσϑαι (Thuc.), and even σπονδὰς ποιησαμένους τὰ περὶ Πύλον, 
Iv. 15, as the object of plundering, to regard the treaty. By 
the poets, only Soph. Col. 277, τοὺς Beads μοῖραν ποιξῖσϑε. Seldom 
is this analogy transferred to similar verbs of a more general 
sort, as, ὥραν ϑέσϑαι, Elian, NV. A. τ. 59, (probably in προύϑετο 
τὴν εὐλάβειαν, Plut. de Malign. Herod. p. 857, D.) ὑπέχειν λόγον, 
Xen. Hellen. τ. 7, 31, and perhaps λόγον δοῦναι, Demosth. Fals. 
Leg. p. 406. προμήϑειαν λαβεῖν, AEsch. Suppl. 181. εἰρήνην ἄγειν, 
Isocr. init.” Compare Terence, Adelphi, tv. 4, 9, “id unus 
mihi indicium fecit.” 

2 5. The following also are nearly of the same description, 
where the dependents of the sentence will be found depending 
upon the equivalent mental notion represented verbally by some 
noun or nouns in regimen, and some form of averb. Compare 
Wannowski, (p. 248,) “ Quod denique diximus, nonnunquam 
dictiones, pluribus vocibus constantes, pro notione, quam con- 
junctae exprimunt, regimen exercere suum, id 2 viris doctis jam 
satis satisque est explanatum. Cf. Cl. Hermannum ad Eurip. 
Bacchas, vs. 975.” And (p. 249,) “ Igitur, cum Graeci assueti 
essent in talibus verborum complexionibus non regimen respi- 
cere singularum vocum, sed totius dictionis potestatem, factum 
esse videtur, ut vel substantiva diversae originationis ponerentur, 
conjuncta cum verbis ita ut fere prorsus amiserint significa- 
tionem et vim suam.” 

Eurip. Med. 127, τὰ δ᾽ δπερβάλλοντ᾽ οὐδένα καιρὸν δύναται ϑνατοῖς. 
Notio est: ““Θαοά modum excedit, nihil commodi mortalibus. effi- 
cere potest.” Hermann: “ quia δύναται est δυνατά ἔστιν, et ut οὐδὲν 
δύναται recte dicitur, ita etiam οὐδένα χαιρὸν, 7.€. οὐδένα καίριον δύνα- 
ται." Eur. Hel. 479, καιρὸν γὰρ οὐδέν᾽ ἦλϑες (οὐδένα καιρὸν --- ἀχαίρως,) 
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** Tnitempestive enim accessisti.” Soph. Aj. 435, τὰ πρῶτα χαλλισ- 
tH ἀριστεύσας στρατοῦ (--- τῷ ἀριστεῦσαι λαβών.) Compare vs. 1300. 
Soph, Aj. 136, σὲ μὲν εὖ πράσσοντ᾽ ἐπιχαίρω.5 (See Matthia, Gr. 
Gr. § 414,12; Jelf, Gr. Gr. 2 549, c.2550; Bernhardy, W. 5. 
p. 113; Wannowski, de Anomalis, p. 143, 144.) Bernhardy, 
CW. S.p. 112); “Soph. Aj. 136, εὖ πράσσοντ᾽ ἐπιχαίρω is singular, 
where the composition itself must be taken into consideration.” 
See, however, vss. 790, 1085, 1086. Soph. Antig.211, σοὶ ταῦτ᾽ 
ἄρεσχει τὸν τῇδε δύσνουν καὶ τὸν εὐμενῇ πόλει (σοὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀρέσκει ---- 
οὕτω σὺ δρᾶν βούλει, unde pendent accusativi τὸν δύσνουν . . τὸν 
εὐμενῆ). Compare Bernhardy, W. S. p. 135. Porson (Advers. 
p- 170): “Σὲ ταῦτ᾽ Toupius in Suid. 1. p.60. Post hunc deesse 
versum judicat Reiskius, p.24.” Eurip. Orest. 1020, ὥς σ᾽ ἰδοῦσ᾽ 
ἐν ὄμμασι πανυστάτην πρόσοψιν ἐξέστην φρενῶν (ἰδοῦσα πανυστάτην 
πρόσοψιν == ἰδοῦσα πανύστατον). Eur. Orest. 1069, ἕν μὲν πρῶτά 
σοι μομφὴν ἔχω (μομφὴν ἔχω --- μέμφομαι). Eur. Herc. Εἰ, 709, 
ἃ χρῆν σε μετρίως σπουδὴν ἔχειν (σπουδὴν ἔχειν ---- σπεύδειν). Soph. 
Col. 584, τὰ δ᾽ ἐν μέσῳ ἢ λῆστιν ἴσχεις ἢ OF οὐδενὸς ποιεῖ (λῆστιν 
ἴσχεις --- ἐπιλανϑάνει). Soph. Col. 228, δέος ἴσχετε μηδὲν ὅσ᾽ αὐδῶ 
(μηδὲν δέος ἴσχετε —= μὴ φοβεῖσϑε). Compare Bernhardy, W. 5. 
p- 125. Eur. Orest. 661, δεῖ γάρ σε πλέον φέρεσϑαι, κἀμὲ συγγνώμην 
ἔχειν (= mihique ignoscere). Soph. El. 214, οὗ γνώμαν ἴσχεις ; 
** Nonne intelligis ?”. ef. 392. Eur. Ion. 572, ὃ δ᾽ ἧξας ὀρϑῶς, 
τοῦτο χἄμ᾽ ἔχει πόϑος (—= τοῦτο καὶ ἐγὼ ποϑῶ). Alsch. Suppl. 134, 
χαὶ τἀπὶ χέρσου νῦν προμήϑειαν λαβεῖν (= μήδεσϑαι). Soph. Phil. 
687, τόδε ϑαῦμ᾽ ἔχει με (—= τόδε ϑαυμάζω). Eur. Hee. 812, οἴμοι 
τάλαινα, ποῖ p ὑπεξάγεις πόδα : (ὁπεξάγεις πόδα = φεύγεις, a qua 
notione, quam in mente habuit poeta, regitur accusativus μέ. 
Confer Bernhardy, (W. 8. p. 113). Porson (ad loc.) is decid- 
edly wrong in comparing as a similar formula, Soph. Col. 113, 
χαὶ ob μ᾽ ἐξ ὁδοῦ πόδα χρύψον κατ᾽ ἄλσος, which belongs to the 
σχῆμα xa¥ ὅλον καὶ μέρος. Nevertheless Wannowski (Syntaxeos 
Anomalae Graecorum, p. 248,) ventures the following assertion : 
* Neque μ᾽ pro pod positum est, que est Brunckii opinio, neque 
hoe ope schematis, quod vulgo dicitur χαϑ' ὅλον καὶ μέρος, expla- 
nandum [in opposition to the opinions of the most eminent 
grammarians. See Bernhardy, W. S. p. 120; Matthia, Gr. 


® Compare Bernhardy, (W. S. p. | ἀκούων, according to the Scholiast on 77. - 
113): “ Ellipses here have been trans- 12. 77. Brunck and others have ven- 
mitted from the earliest times; as 3,2, | tured to suppose them.” 
Apoll. Synt. p. 289 ; and even ἰδὼν or ao 4 
Vil. R 
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Gr. ὃ 421, obs. 5; Jelf, Gr. Gr. ὃ 584, 1], sed quia κρύψον 
πόδα idem valet, atque ἐχχύμιζε, inde accusativi qui positus fuerit, 
causa petenda. Sic ibid. vs. 1496, 6 γὰρ ξένος σε καὶ πόλισμα 
erakin . . διχαίαν χάριν παρασχεῖν. Accusativus ce explicandus 
hae ratione, quod ydpw παρασχεῖν est id, quod dvrevepyeretv.” 
For similar passages to that from Hecuba, 812, see Bernhardy, 
W. S. p. 113. Compare also Soph. Phil. 1146, quoted in ὃ 8. 
Soph. Phil. 276, σὺ δὴ, τέκνον, ποίαν μ᾽ ἀνάστασιν δοχεῖς ἐξ ὕπνου 
στῆναι τότε ; (== πῶς με ἀναστῆναι δοχεῖς ;). Eurip. Orest. 1121, 
γόους πρὸς αὐτὴν ϑησόμεϑ᾽ ἃ πάσχομεν (γόους ϑησόμεϑα = γοησόμεϑα, 
i.e. γοησόμεϑα (ταῦτα), ἃ πάσχομεν). ““Νοκίτο quidem in loco 
accusativus ἃ regi videtur et a πάσχομεν et ἃ γόους ϑησόμεϑα, i. 6. 
yonoousba.”—Schifer. isch. Agam. 649, δίχας yap οὐχ ἀπὸ 
γλώσσης ϑεοὶ κλύοντες ἀνδροχμῆτας Ἰλίου φϑορὰς ἐς αἱματηρὸν τεῦχος 
οὗ διχοῤῥόπως ψήφους ἔϑεντο (ψήφους ἔϑεντο = ἐψηφίσαντο, ex eaque 
notione pendet accusativus ἀνδροχμῆτας φϑοράς). “ Nam Dit 
causas non a lingua causidicorum aut sophistarum audientes, 
sortes viris perniciosas Ilioque calamitosas in cruentam urnam 
non inter diversa consilia fluctuantes conjecere. Pertinet autem 
accusativus ἀνδροχμῆτας φϑορὰς ad ψήφους ἔϑεντο ea construc- 
tionis ratione quam exposuimus not. ad vs. 180, 183. Cf. 
Porson, ad Eur. Phan. 300; Seidler ad JIph. Taur. 1061; 
Hermann, Vig. p. 899, et maxime Opusc. 11. 221.”—Haupt. 
Homer, Jl. ϑ΄, 171, σῆμα τιϑεὶς Τρώεσσι ἑτεραλκέα νίχην (σῆμα τιϑεὶς 
= σημαίνων, a qua notione regitur accusativus Etepahxéa νίχην). 
Herod. Iv. 88, ζῶα γραψάμενος πᾶσαν τὴν ζεῦξιν τοῦ Βοσπόρου 
(ζῶα γραψάμενος = ζωγραφησάμενος). Eustathius: “xat παρ᾽ 
Ἡροδότῳ τὸ, ζῶα γραψάμενος, ἤγουν ζωγραφήσας." 50". Agam, 
189, στόματός τε χαλλιπρώρου (sc. ἔφρασεν πατὴρ) φυλαχὰν χατασχεῖν 
φϑόγγον ἀραῖον οἴχοις (φυλαχὰν χατασχεῖν = φυλάσσεσϑαι, ita ut ac~ 
cusativus φϑόγγον ἀραῖον pendeat ex hac notione). Eur. Med. 
860, πῶς δ᾽ ὄμματα προσβαλοῦσα τέχνοις ἄδαχρον μοῖραν σχήσεις φόνου 5 
οὗ δυνάσει. Hermann, ( Opuse. π|. p. 220): “ Nobis persuasum 
est, rudem istum hiatum φόνου οὗ non esse ab Euripide admis- 
sum. Habent autem multi libri φόνον. Neque vero dubitamus, 
quin scripserit Euripides: πῶς δ᾽ ὄμματα προσβαλοῦσα τέχνοις 
ἄδαχρον μοῖραν σχήσεις φόνον ; Que satis usitata Tragicis figura 
dicendi est, idem significans, quod πῶς οὗ δαχρύσεις φόνον. Vide 
Porsonum ad Eur. Phen. 300; Seidlerum ad Iph. Taur. 1061, 
et que nos ad Vigerum diximus p. 899. Hic ἄδαχρυν μοῖραν 
σχήσεις φόνον idem est ac si dixisset, πῶς ἀνέξει μὴ δαχρύουσα τὸν 
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φόνον, sive explicatius mavis, πῶς σχήσεις μοῖραν τὴν σὴν, ὥστε 
ἀδάχρυτον φόνου εἶναι, vel ὥστε μὴ Oaxpboveay εἶναι τὸν φόνον [ἀδά- 
χρυτον and δαχρύουσαν, in Hermann’s explanation, agree with 
μοῖραν. If they referred to the nominative to σχήσεις, he must 
have used ἀδάχρυτος and δαχρύουσα. See ὃ 3.] Nam ἄδαχρυν 
μοῖραν dicit, effectum complexus [Jelf, Gr. Gr. ὃ 439, 2; Scha- 
fer, Greg. Cor. p. 1047,] cum satis fuisset dicere σχήσεις δάχρυα. 
Simillime Sophocles in ZU. vs. 241, γονέων ἐχτίμους ἴσχουσα πτέρυ- 
yas ὀξυτόνων. Quem locum recte explicuit Seidlerus ad Eur. 
Εἰ. 442, [Cf. Append. ad Vig. p. 718, Ed. Glasg.] Ut Euri- 
pides φόνον, ita Sophocles potuerat γονέας scribere.” Comp. 
Soph. Antig. vs. 856, ap. Donaldson, Complete Greek Gram- 
mar, § 498. 

Soph. #1. 1377, ἥ ce πολλὰ δὴ, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔχοιμι, λιπαρεῖ προὔστην 
χέρει (= πολλάχις ϑύουσα ἐλιπάρουν os). πολλὰ Ξ-Ξ πολλάχις. Cf. Soph. 
Et. 603, 415, 520 (misrepresented by Matthia, Gr. Gr. p. 669) ; 
Porson, Advers. p. 307; Toup, Long. Subdi. 11.75. See Lexi- 
cons. Eur. Phen. 1590, ἃ πόδα σὸν τυφλόπουν ϑεραπεύμασιν αἴὲν᾽ 
ἐμόχϑει (= μοχϑοῦσα Mepaneve, “ painfully tended”). Soph. HI. 
556, εἰ δέ μ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἀεὶ λόγοις ἐξῆρχες (= εἴ μ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἀεὶ προσέλεγες ἂρ- 
χομένη, “if you had always thus addressed me from the first”). 
Cf. Eur. Andr. 1198. Eur. Orest. 960, χατάρχομαι στεναγμὸν, 
τιϑεῖσα λευχὸν ὄνυχα διὰ παρηίδων (= ἀμύσσουσα τὰς παρηίδας), αἷμα- 
τηρὸν ἄταν (κατάρχομαι στεναγμὸν = ἄρχομαι στενάζειν, unde pendet 
accusativus αἱματηρὸν ἄταν). Eurip. Androm. 1198, ϑανόντα δεσ- 
πόταν Ὑόοις νόμῳ τῷ νερτέρων χατάρξω (γόοις κατάρξω — ἄρξομαϊ 
γοᾶσϑαι.) Eur. Tro. 149, μολπὰν od τὰν αὐτὰν οἵαν ποτὲ δὴ ἐξῆρχον 
ϑεοὺς (= οἵαν μολπὰν ἐξῆρχον = οἵῳ τρόπῳ μέλπειν Ἰρχόμην». 

Soph. Rew, 339, τίς γὰρ τοιαῦτ᾽ ἂν οὐχ ἂν ὀργίζοιέ ἔπη χλύων, ἃ 
νῦν σὺ τήνδ᾽ ἀτιμάζεις πόλιν (ΞΞ ἀτιμάζων λέγεις). Hermann, ( Vig. 
n. 283): ‘* Hie τοιαῦτ᾽ ἂν χλύων conjungenda sunt: quis non iras- 
catur, si forte talia audierit? Nos: wer, der vielleicht so etwas 
hiren miisste, wiirde wohl nicht zornig werden?” Soph. Ajaa, 
1107, GX ὥνπερ ἄρχεις ἄρχε, χαὶ τὰ σέμν᾽ ἔπη χόλαζ᾽ ἐχείνους (τὰ 
σέμνα ἔπη χόλαζε = σεμνοστόμως νουϑέτει). Asch, Agam. 940, 
οἵα τις ξουϑὰ ἀκχόρετος βοᾶς, φεῦ, ταλαίναις φρέσιν Ἴτυν Ἴτυν στένουσ᾽ 
ἀμφιϑαλῇ χάχοις ἀηδὼν βίον (== ἀεὶ πολυστόνως ὀλοφυρομένη). Ne- 
que dubito, quin hoe modo intellexerit Sophocles (Hl. 147), 
cum hujus loci sensum imitando expresserit: ἀλλ᾽ ἐμέν ἃ oto- 
νόεσσ᾽ ἄραρεν φρένας, & Ἴτυν αἰὲν Ἴτυν ὀλοφύρεται, ὄρνις ἀτυζομένα. 
Sed Blomfieldii ratio non temere spernenda. ϑροεῖ repetendum 
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censet e precedenti ϑροεῖς : ϑροεῖς, οἵα τις ξουϑὰ ἀηδὼν στένουσα. 
(se. ᾿ϑροεῖ), ita ut accusativus ἀμφ. - βίον ἃ repetito ϑροεῖ re- 
gatur. 

- HEsch. Agam. 1262, ἦ μέγαν οἴκοις σοῖς δαίμονα καὶ βαρύμνησν 
αἰνεῖς, φεῦ, φεῦ, καχὸν αἰνὸν; ἀτηρᾶς τύχας ἀχορέστου, ἰὼ, ἰὴ, διαὶ Διὸς 
παναιτίου πανεργέτα (== αἰνοῦσα δυσϑροεῖς τὸν δαίμονα τὸν μέγαν καὶ 
βαρύμνησιν τοὶς σοῖς οἴχοις, φεῦ τῆς ἀτηρᾶς ἀχορξστου τύχας διαὶ Διὸς 1. 6. 
ὑπὸ Διὸς πεμφϑείσης). Similiter Aschylus ap. Plat. Rep. τι. p. 106, 
B, ϑεοφιλεῖς ἐμὰς τύχας παιῶν᾽ ἐπευφήμησεν. Esch. Agam. 145, 
Ζῆνα δέ τις προφρόνως ἐπιίχια κλάζων τεύξεται φρενῶν τὸ πᾶν (ἐπινίχια 
χλάζων == ἐὐχλείζων, ex eaque notione pendet accusativus Ζῆνα) : 
“Qui Jovem ob partam victoriam celebrat.” Comp. Agam. 
48; Soph. Antig.112; Aisch. Theb. 312. Eur. Iph. Aul. 1468, 
ὑμεῖς O° ἐπευφημήσατ, ὦ νεάνιδες, παιᾶνα Διὸς κόρην “Αρτεμιν (ἔπευ- 
φημήσατε παιᾶνα = ἐπιπαιανίσατε). Comp. Eur. Iph. 17΄. 1409. 
Soph. Colon. 1120, μὴ ϑαύμαζε, τέχν᾽ εἰ φανέν ἄελπτα μηχύνω 
λόγον (μηχύνω λόγον = μαχρηγορῶ, ἃ qua notione reguntur accu- 
sativi τέχνα φανέντα). Matthid: “i.e. τέχνα μαχρὰ λέγω, μαχρηγορῶ,. 
in the sense of speak to some one, § 416, b. 8.” Comp. Soph. 
El. 1484; Herod. 1.35. Hermann, (Append. Vig. p. 706): 
“volebat dicere, εἶ τέχνα ἀξλπτως φανέντα μηχύνειν με ποιεῖ λόγον, sed 
mutat tenorem orationis.” Matthiad, whose explanation I have 
given above, afterwards (§ 562, 3,) changes his opinion, and 
quotes this very passage as an example of the aceusative abso- 
lute.  Liibker, (de Participiis, p. 44): ““ Nominativos istos 
eodem jure dicas. [So Brunck, ad Pers. 120, but very erro- 
neously.] Accusativos habet Hermannus, absolutos esse negat; 
significari enim verbis: et τὰ τέχνα μηχύνω λόγον, hoc. est: εἰ 
μαχροῖς λόγοις τὰ τέχνα ἀσπάζομαι. Ac recte quidem sic censet.” 
Esch. Eum. 507, ταῦτά τις τάχ᾽ ἂν πατὴρ ἢ τεχοῦσα νεοπαϑὴς 
οἶχτον οἰχτίσαιτ᾽ (οἶἴχτον οἰχτίσαιτο = simpl. οἰχτίσαιτο, unde pendet 
accusativus ταῦτα). Wannowski (Syntaxeos Anomalae Graeco- 
rum, p. 249): “ ταῦτα referendum ad οἶχτον cixnom? ; quia hoc 
denotat idem, quod oixtiGew.” Comp. Eur. Troad. 155, διὰ γὰρ 
μελάϑρων ἄϊον οἴχτους ode οἰχτίζει. Ex eadem analogia Aisch. 
Agam. 978, δμνοῦσι δ᾽ ὕμνον δώμασι προσήμεναι πρώταρχον ἄταν 
(ὕμνον δμνοῦσι = simpl. δμνοῦσι. Confer ὕβριν δβρίζειν, et similia). 
* Canunt hymnum domibus adherentes de principali eulpa,’—. 
Haupt. Confer Eur. Herc. F. 687. Sic Bacch. 71, τὰ νομισϑέντα 
(= τοῖς νομίμοις) yap ἀεὶ Διόνυσον Syvjow. Esch. Agam. 1255, 
ὕμνον ὑμνεῖν ἐπεύχεται. Ibid. vs. 818, τὸν δ᾽ ἄνευ λύρας Spvndet ϑρῆ-. 
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voy Ἐρινύος. . Adde Pind. Nem. tv. 16, (Ed. Béckh) ; Eur. 
Iph. Taur, 184; Aisch. Suppl. 678. 

Eur. Iph. Taur.1089, ὄρνις, ἃ παρὰ τὰς πετρίνας πόντου δειράδας, 
ἀλχοὼν, ἔλεγον οἶτον ἀείδεις (ἔλεγον ἀείδεις = ϑρηνεῖς). Hermann: 
Ila ἔλεγον ἀείδεις pro una notione sunt, ex eaque pendet accu- 
sativus οἶτον." 

Eur, Ion. 695, φίλαι, πότερ᾽ ἐμᾷ δεσποίνα τάδε τορῶς ἐς οὖς yeyu- 
γήσομεν πόσιν. Barnes: “6 νοῦς ᾿ ὦ φίλαι, πότερον ἡμεῖς ταῦτα τῇ 
Κρεούσῃ διαδηλώσομεν, εἰς ἀχύόην προφέρουσαι πόσιν, ἤγουν τὰ χατὰ τὸν 
πόσιν." Matthii: ““ πόσιν belongs to γεγωνήσομεν as an active 
verb, and πόσιν εὐτυχεῖν should have followed.” Eur. Jph. Taur. 
405, ἔνϑα xobpa διατέγγει βωμοὺς χαὶ περικίονας ναοὺς αἵμα βρότειον 
(διατέγγει αἷμα βρότειον = αἵματι βροτείῳ μυδαίνει = χαταβροτοῖ). 
. Matthia, (Gr. Gr. p. 682): “ Still bolder is the phrase, Ζρῆ. 
1. 225, aipoppavrwy δυσφόρμιγγα ξείνων atydccous ἄταν βωμοὺς, 
which, however, does not belong to this head, being compounded 
of the two phrases atyaccew ξένους (instead of which αἷμ. ξένων 
ἄταν is here used,) and αἷμ. βωμοὺς, and one of them is not used 
instead of an active verb.—See ὃ 633.” Comp. Eur. Jon. 168. 
Bernhardy, (W. S. p. 109): “So sometimes the Alexandrians 
and later writers: Theocr..xxul. 61, αἷμα ἐφοινίχϑη, and Apoll. 
R. τι. 985, ἔμιξαν δομίνην, after the manner of the phrases in use 
with all the Attics, ταράσσειν αἷμα----πόλεμον. Eur. Iph. Taur. 
226, aipaosous ἄταν. More striking is Theoc. xt. 38, δαίνυντο 
τράπεσδαν, to take a repast ; and in similar poets πρίειν χόλον." 
Eur. Suppl. 1205, toweys.pdvov (= ποιήσῃς τιτρώσχων.) Conf. 
Andr. 886; Herc. Ε΄. 1183. Soph. Antig. 675, ἥδε σὺν μάχῃ 
δορὸς τροπὰς χαταῤῥήγνυσι (ΞεΞ καταῤῥήγνυσα τρόπας ποιεῖ). Ibid. 972, 
ἕλκος τυφλωϑὲν (= ἕλκος ᾧ τυφλότης ἐποιήϑη). Cf. Herod. vit. 
148. Soph. Aj. 55, ἔνϑ᾽ εἰσπεσὼν ἔχειρε. πολυχερὼν φόνον, χύχλῳ 
ῥαχίζων (= χείρων ἐποίει) : “ Having fallen upon the horned herd, 
he was reaping an abundant harvest of blood.” Comp. Schol. 
“ἤτοι ἀντὶ τοῦ χείρων. ἐπήει (1. ἐποίει). Ibid. 376, ἔρεμνον αἷμ᾽ 
ἔδευσα (= δεύων ἔχεα). Cf Bernhardy, W. S. p. 110, 108; 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. 2570. Pind. Nem. x. 75, (Ed. Béckh), ϑερμὰ 
δὴ τέγγων δάχρυα στοναχαῖς ὄρϑιον φώνασε. Soph. Trach. 847, 
ἢ ποὺ ἀδινῶν χλωρὰν τέγγει δαχρύων ἄχναν. Cf. Rea, 1279, 
Trach. 49, πολλὰ μέν σ᾽ ἐγὼ κατεῖδον πανδάχρυτ᾽ ὀδύρματά τὴν 
“Ἡράχλειον ἔξοδον γοωμένην (πανδάχρυτα ὀδύρματα γοωμένην = οἴχτιστα 
ὀδυρομένην). Comp. Neue ad loc. Hermann: “ Illa ὀδύρματα 
γοωμένην pro una notione sunt, ex eAque pendent accusativi τὴν 
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“Ἡράκλειον ἔξοδον." Porson: “ Ubi constructio usitatior esset, 
πανδαχρύτοις GOdouact.” Matthii: * The construction of πανδά- 
xpvt ὀδύρματα belongs to this place [ὃ 408], but γοᾶσϑαι ἔξοδον to 
§ 414.” By Haupt (Agam. 103), and Reisig (Com. Crit. Col. 
p- 225), it is rejected as not belonging to this classification. 
The latter critic adds: ‘ Ubi accusativus τίνα τρόπον aliquid fiat, 
ostendit.” See the passages quoted at the end of this section. 
Eur, El. 207, αὐτὰ δ᾽ ἐν χέρνησι δόμοις ναίω ψυχὰν ταχομένα δωμά- 
τῶν πατρῴων φυγὰς (ψυχὰν ταχομένα = ὀλοφυρομένη, ab edque no- 
tione regitur accusativus φυγάς). Hermann: “ Tollitur metrica 
dubitatio Seidleri, si φυγὰς pro aceusativo habeas. Dicit enim 
ψυχὰν ταχομένα sic, ut insit in his verbis notio dolendi deploran- 
dique ; unde aceusativum φυγὰς addit.” Soph. #/. 123, τίν᾽ ὁ 
ἀεὶ τάχεις O° ἀχόρεστον οἰμωγὰν τὸν πάλαι ἁλόντ᾽ ᾿Αγαμέμνονα : (= 
τί WO” ἀχορέστως ἀεὶ τηχομένη οἰμώζεις ᾿Αγαμέμνονα ;). Bernhardy, 
(CW. 8. p. 112): “ Soph. Εἰ, 128, τάχεις ὥδ᾽ ἀχόρεστον οἰμωγὰν 
εν. τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα, the object of the lamentation.” Cf. Hom. 
Od. «. 263. Haupt, (Agam, 103): “ Alius vero generis ea 
loca, ubi Accusativus ab omnis sententiz vi pendet, ut Soph. 
El. 123; sch. Theb. 294; Agam. 145; Eur. Iph. T. 1061. 
Cf. Reisig, Com, Crit. Col. p. 225. Quo etiam pertinet τὸ μὴ, 
vs. 15.” Soph. Col. 1166, τίς δῆτ᾽ ἂν εἴη τήνδ᾽ ὁ ὃ προσϑαχῶν 
ἕδραν ; (ΞΞ ὃ οὑτῶς ἱχετεύων). Cf. Rew, 2,31; Eur. Phen. 293; 
Hee. 935; Fragm. Incert. xx1v.; Androm. 117; Orest. 871, 
956, 1251; Here. Ε΄. 1214; Heracl. 55; Rhes. 547; Iph. A. 
142; Arist. Thesm. 889; Aisch. Prom. 389; Agam. 149,.670, 
815. See Lobeck, Ajax, p. 249; Bernhardy, Wissenschaftliche 
Syntax, p. 115; Spanheim ad Aisch. Thebd. 96. Soph. Ajax, 
42, τί δῆτα ποίμναις τήνδ᾽ ὁ ἐπεμπίπτει βάσιν ; (ΞΞ ὧδε ἐμπεσὼν βαίνει). 
Comp. Bernhardy, W. S. p. 108. Hermann, ( Vig. n. 140): 
“In quibus minime activam vim verbum habet, sed adjectum 
eodem modo, ut in ἔρχεσθαι 6ddv, et aliis similibus.” Eur. 
Phen. 293, γονυπετεῖς ἕδρας προσπίτνω σ᾽ (== προσχυνῶ σε τὸ σὸν 
γόνυ προσπίπτουσα. Cf. Androm. 165; Herod. 1. 194, vim. 136), 


® Sic Soph. Ajax, 1346, σὺ ταῦτα (Ξε τὴν τέκουσαν ὕβρσεν. Cf, Ajax, 1156 ς 
οὕσως), Οδυσσεῦ, τοῦδ᾽ ὑπερμαχεῖς (Blomf, | Rex, 340; Εἰ. 397, 300; Thueyd. 
P. Vi 66,) ἐμοί, Soph. Hi, 1180, deg | iv. 12; Herod. mu. 1. Comp. Jelf, 
ἐμοὶ στένεις σάδε (= ὧδε) : Ajaw, 1096, | Gr. Gr. § 549, a5 Matthia, Gr. Gr. 
τοιαῦθ᾽ ἁμαρτάνουσιν tv λόγοις ἔπη (= otrwe ὃ 471, 13, § 425, 5, § 421, b.; Bern- 
ἁμαρτοιπεῖς εἰσιν λέγοντες). El. 298, Ϊ hardy, W. S. p. 106, 107. 
rtd ἐξυβρίζει. Ibid, 613, ἥτις ποιαῦτα 


a 
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ἄναξ, τὸν οἴκοϑεν νόμον σέδουσα. Comp. Eur, Tro. 757; Androm. 
537; isch. Theb. 87. Porson: “ γονυπετεῖ σ᾽ ἕδρᾳ, conjectu- 
ram Valckenarii, male recepit Brunckius. Si enim προσπίτνειν 
ce et προσπίτνειν ἕδραν separatim recte dicantur, cur non etiam 
conjunctim?” Similiter Hybrias, ap. Athen. xv. p. 695, Εἰ, πάν- 
τες γόνυ πεπτηῶτες ἀμὸν προσχεῦντί pe δεσπόταν. Eur. Hi. 231, 
εὐδαιμονοίης μισϑὸν ἡδίστων λόγων, “i.e. τὸ εὐδαιμονεῖν μισϑὸν ἔχοις 
ἡδίστων AGywv.”—Hermann, Eur. Phan. 1852, ὦ τλῆμον, οἷον 
τέρμον᾽, Ἰοκάστη, βίου γάμων te τῶν σῶν Σφιγγὸς αἰνιγμοὺς 7 ἔτλης ; 
(ΞΞ ὡς βίῳ te χαὶ γάμῳ ἐξετολύπευσας (“hast dreed”) τοὺς τῆς 
Σφιγγὸς αἰνιγμούς.) Porson: “ Sensus est: Sphingis enigma Jo- 
caste attulit infelicem cum vite tum nuptiarum finem.” Ho- 
mer, Il. δ΄. 155, ϑαάνατόνϊ νύ tor Goxt ἔταμνον (= ϑάνατόν σοι κατεσ- 
χεύασα ὅρχια τέμνων). Porson: “ Foedus, quod pepigi, tibi mortis 
causa est.” Soph. Antig. 857, ἔψαυσας ἀλγεινοτάτας ἐμοὶ μερίμνας 
πατρὸς τριπόλιστον οἶτον (ἔψαυσας ἀλγεινοτάτας μερίμνας == οἴχτιστα 
ἔλεξας), Hermann: “ Accusativus οἶτον ita excipit genitivum 
μερίμνας, ut qui pendeat ex sententia in precedentibus latente, 
ἔλεξας μέριμναν." Cur non possit μερίμνας pro accusativo haberi, 
causam vide ap. Herm. Opuse. v1. p. 113. 

The following is scarcely a just example, inasmuch as émaCw 
is regularly construed with a cognate accusative: Asch. 
Suppl. 186, xaxst δικάζει τἀμπλακήμαϑ᾽, ὡς λόγος, Ζεὺς ἄλλος ἐν κα- 
μοῦσιν ὑστάτας δίχας, “ Passes final sentence on their offences.” 

The following are rather examples of the “ Accusativus mo- 
di”: A&sch. Theb. 268 (Ed. Blomf.), ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ ἄνδρας SE ἀντηρέτας 
ἔχϑροῖσι τὸν μέγαν τρόπον τάξω (== μεγαλοπρεπῶς τάξω), “ Will post 
in great array six warriors, opponents to the foe.” Ubi Schol. 
B.: ““μὴ λάβοις δὲ εἰς τὸ τὸν μέγαν τρόπον ἔξωϑεν κατὰ, ἄλλ᾽ 


7 Bernhardy ( Wissenschaftliche Syn- 
tax, p. 127): “ Epexegesis has exercised 
a greater influence in the domain of the 
accusative, which epexegesis is sub- 
joined to the verb in an indirect appo- 
sition, and which, in the form of a par- 
ticular object forming an opinionative 
secondary definition, refers to the prin- 
cipal notion of the sentence. Homer, 


Ti. ὦ. 185, ῥίψει χειρὸς ἑλὼν ἀσὸ αύργου, 


λυγρὸν ὄλεθρον, i.e. ῥῖψιν ὀλεθρίαν. More 
concise: δ΄. 1δδ, θάνατόν νύ σοι text trapy~ 
νον, AS it Were σομὰς θανασίμους. Regu- 


larly so the tragedians: Soph, 4j. 1209, | 


σεγγόμενος κόμας, λυγρᾶς μνήματα Τροίας. 
Euripides often: Orest. 1105, “Εἰλένην 
καάνωμεν, Μενέλεῳ λύπην πιπράν.. [See 
Donaldson’s Complete Greek Grammar, 
p- 190.] Compare El. 1261, ‘Aarsgpabioy 
ὅτ᾽ ἔκταν ὠμόφρων *Aons, μῆνιν bvyareds 
ἀνοσίων νυμφευμάφων, where λύπην and 


᾿ μῆνις appear as the expression of an in- 


terposing cause. Helen. 1490, χιρόνῳ 
ξυνελθοῦσα χόροις + » « νυχίαν εὐφροσύνην. 
Cf. Here, F. 355. El. 231, εὐδαιμονοίης 
μἰσθὸν ἡδίστων λόγων : as especially hap- 
pens with ἄποινα. Also in Agam. 1421, 
and in Pindar.” 
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ὥς hayey τάττω τάξιν, οὕτω καὶ τούτων." hid. 387, toynuduc- 
ta δ᾽ ome οὐ σμιχρὸν τρόπον (= odx ἀσχημόνωςν “In no mean 
sort.” See Bernhardy, W. S., p. 119. Comp. Lewicons, voce. 
τρόπος. Asch. Agam. 939, ϑροεῖς νόμον ἄνομον. In all these the 
accusative, as Reisig (Com. Crit. Col. p. 225) remarks of some 
other passages, “tiva τρόπον aliquid fiat, ostendit.” Eur. Phen. 
1379, ἦξαν δρόμημα δεινόν. This last may serve as an example 
of a large class of formule. See Bernhardy, W. S., p. 119. 

The following is merely an example of poetic amplification 
and exuberance: Eur. Tro. 122, πρῷραι ναῶν ὠχεῖαι, Ἴλιον ἱερὰν 
αἱ κώπαισιν πλεχτὰν Αἰγύπτου παιδείαν ἐξηρτήσασϑε. Hermann: 
“ Poeta cum dicere vellet Ἴλιον ἱρὰν af χῴπαισιν ἔβητε, pro verbo 
ἔβητε posuit uberforem rei deseriptionem, πλεχτὰν Αἰγύπτου παιΞ 
δείαν ἐξηρτήσασϑς.᾽ 

§ 6. But the most perfect picts of the influence of the 
metaphysical tendencies of the Greek mind upon the structure 
of their language will be found in the following formule, wherein 
we find the “ Ratio Syntactica” altogether abandoned, the 
writer heeding only the connection between the thoughts, and 
constructing the several parts aecording to their equivalent 
mental value and the notion present to the mind. Soph. Rea, 
536, φέῤ᾽ εἰπὲ πρὸς ϑεῶν, δειλίαν ἢ μωρίαν Ἰδών τιν᾽ ἐν ἐμοὶ, ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐβουλεύσω ποιεῖν ; ἢ τοῦργον ὡς οὗ γνωρίσοιμί σου τόδε ; Hermann: 
“In verbis δειλίαν ἢ μωρίαν ἰδών τιν᾽ ἐν ἐμοὶ latet hee sententia, 
“(τα mente? que in altero membro repetita regit verba ὡς οὗ 
Ἰνωρίσοιμι." Idem ad Vigerum (n. sees. “In participio ἰδὼν 
latet νομίζων vel simile quid, unde ὡς cum optativo pendet.” 
‘Wunder: “ Pendent hee ab eo, quod verbis pai ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐβουλεύσω ποιεῖν continetur, ὁπολαβὼν vel νομίζων. Neue: “ Te- 
tum enunciatum liberius constructum est cum v. ἰδών." Plato, 
Rep. V. p. 223, E, οὐκοῦν xai ἡμῖν νευστέον καὶ πειρατέον, ἐλπίζοντας, 
x.T.A. (ἡμῖν νευστέον χαὶ πειρατέον = δεῖ ἡμᾶς νεῖν καὶ πειρᾶν. See ὃ 1.) 
Herod. 1v. 192, Δαρείου μέν νυν ἣ γνώμη ἔην (= Δαρεῖος ἔγνω), 
εἰχάζων τῇδε. Valckenaer: “ Ex usitatissima veteribus scribendi 
forma, qué non τὸ ῥητὸν respicitur, sed τὰ σημαινόμενον, refertur 
εἰκάζων ad ἔγνω Δαρεῖος, ut pulchre monuit Cl. Abresch. Dilue. 
Thucyd. p. 71.” Eur. Hee. 970, αἰδώς μ᾽ ἔχει ἐν τῷδε πότμῳ τυγ- 
χάνουσ᾽, ἵν᾽ εἰμὶ νῦν (αἰδώς μ᾽ ἔχει = αἰδοῦμαι). Eur. Cyel. 330, 
σῶμα περιβαλὼν ἐμὸν, καὶ πῦρ ἀναίϑων, χιόνος οὐδέν μοι μέλει (οὐδέν 
μοι μέλει == οὐδὲν φροντίζω), Eur. Hippol. 22, τὰ πολλὰ δὲ προ- 
χόψασ᾽, od πόνου πολλοῦ με δεῖ (με δεῖ = δέομαι). De locutione pe δεῖ 
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vids Pors. Orest. 659; Advers. 239; Tracts, p. 33; Monk, 
Hippol. 22 ; Blomf. Prom. 86; Mus. Crit. τι. p.21; Ed. Rev. No. 
XXXII. p. 228; et auctores citatos ap. Matthii, Gr. Gr. p. 658. 

 Mschyli-Cho. 404, πέπαλται δ᾽ αὖτέ por φίλον κέαρ (= τρόμος μ᾽ 
ἔχει) τόνδε χλύουσαν οἶχτον. Notio est: “ Pavor me agitat hee 
audientem lamenta.” Soph. Εἰ: 478, ὕπεστί por ϑράσος ἀδυπνόων 
χλύουσαν ἀρτίως ὀνειράτων (ὅπεστί μοι ϑράσος = ϑράσος μ᾽ ἔχε). Cf. 
vs. 961. Aisch. Pers..825 (Ed, Haupt). Soph. 47. 1006, ποῖ γὰρ 
μολεῖν μοι δυνατὸν, τοῖς σοῖς ἀρήξαντ᾽ ἐν πόνοισι μηδαμοῦ ; (ποῖ μολεῖν 
μοι δυνατὸν ; = ἀδύνατόν ἔστι pe podeiv,® unde ἀρήξαντα addit, id 
quod cogitatur respiciens). Formulas interrogandi (ποῖ δυνατὸν, 
et similia,) seepe fortiorem continere negationem res est notis- 
sima.? Vid. Schafer, Greg. Cor. pp. 141, 148, 144, 878; 
Blomf. G/. Pers. 1013. Hom. J. ἐ. 135, καὶ πρίν περ ϑυμῷ pe~ 
pads Τρώεσσι μάχεσθαι, δὴ τότε μιν τρὶς τόσσον ἕλς μένος (= τρὶς τόσον 
ἐχώσατο, quee notio poete menti obversabatur, quamvis aliter 
sententiam ordinaret). 

. A&sch. Pers. 94, χαὶ τὸ Kicowov πόλισμ᾽ ἀντιδοῦπον ἔσσεται 6d, 
THT ἔπος γυναικοπλήϑης ὅμιλος ἀπύων. (Notio est: γυναιχοπλήϑης 
ὅμιλος αἰάζων ποιήσει τὸ Κίσσινον πόλισμα ἀντιδουπεῖν δὰ, resonare la- 
mentis.. .Poeta constructionis, quam ratio grammatica postulat, 
securus, satis habebat orationem notioni, que menti sue obver- 
sabatur, accommodare). 

Bieta Phaedr., p. 17, E, καὶ δὴ. οὖν μοι ἔδοξεν (= ἡγούμην,» .. - 
ὡς οὗ πάνυ εὐπορῶν τοῦ πολλὰ λέγειν περὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ. Thucyd. 11. 36, 
χαὶ ind ὀργῆς ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς (= ἐψηφίσαντο) od τοὺς παρόντας μόνον 
ἀποκχτεῖναι . . . ἐπιχαλοῦντες τήν τε ἄλλην ἀπόστασιν χ.ιτλ. Thue. 
IV. 108, καὶ γὰρ καὶ ἐφαίνετο αὐτοῖς (= ἡγοῦντο,) .. . τὸ δὲ πλέον 
χρίνοντες x.t.A. Thue. vi. 24, χαὶ ἔρως ἐνέπεσε τοῖς πᾶσιν ὁμοίως 
(= of πάντες ὁμοίως ἐπεϑύμησαν) ἐχπλεῦσαι, καὶ εὐελπίδες ὄντες σωϑή- 
σεσϑαι. Ubi εὐελπίδες ad id, quod cogitatur, refertur. 

Thue. vil. 42, καὶ τοῖς μὲν Συραχοσίοις καὶ ξυμμάχοις κατάπληξις 


8 Itis equally good Greek to say, ἀδύνα- 
σόν ἐστί με μολεῖν ἀρήξαντα (Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
8 674,) ἀδύνατόν ἐστί μοι μολεῖν ἀρήξαντα, 
or, which is less usual, though more 


‘grammatical, 23. ἐστί μοι μολεῖν ἀρήξαντι. 


Comp. Brunck, Aristoph. Plut. 287 ; 
Lys. 179. Sometimes we even find both 
constructions united in the same sen- 
tence: Arist. Plut. 912, οὐ γὰρ προσήκει 
Thy ἐμαυτοῦ μοισόλιν εὐεργετεῖν με: 


® A negative question often forms a 
mere parenthesis, amounting to an ex- 
aggerative statement: thus we have in 
Demosth. de Coron. p. 241, ri κακὸν οὐχὶ 
πασχόντων, for πᾶν ὁσιοῦν κακὸν σ΄. Hence, 
in Soph. Antig. 2, the same force is con- 
veyed by an indirect interrogative, for 
éxoiov οὐχὶ κακὸν Means, “every sort of 
evil,” Donaldson, Complete Greek Gram- 
mar, § 412. 
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ἐγένετο (== οἷ Συραχόσιοι χαὶ of ξύμμαχοι κατεπλάγησαν), δρῶντες οὔτε 
διὰ Δεχέλειαν χιτιλ. Eur. Bacch. 1182, ἦν δὲ πᾶσ᾽ ὁμοῦ βοὴ, 6 μὲν 
στενάζων, αἱ δ᾽ ἠλάλαζον (ἦν πᾶσιν ὁμοῦ βοὴ = ἀνεβόησαν πάντες ὁμοῦ). 
Eur. Ph. 1460, ἀνῇξε δ᾽ ὀρϑὸς λαὸς εἰς ἔριν λόγων (= ἀναστάντες 
ἐλέγομεν φιλονείχως), ἡμεῖς μὲν ὡς νιχῶντα δεσπότην ἐμὸν, of δ᾽, ὡς 
ἐχεῖνον. ἦν δ᾽ ἔρις στρατηλάταις (== ἐρίζοντες ἔλεγον οἵ στρατήλαται), 
οἵ μὲν. .. οἱ δ χλ. Cf. Soph. 4). 725; Bernhardy, W. S., 
p- 184, Richter (de Anacoluthis, p. 21): “ Ubi verba ἀνῆῇξε δ᾽ 
. ἔριν λόγων dicendi notionem proferunt.” Soph. Antig. 259, 
λόγοι δ᾽ ἐν ἀλλήλοισιν ἐῤῥόϑουν χαχοὶ (== χαχοὺς λόγους ἐῤῥοΘθοῦμεν 
ἀλλήλοισιν. Cf. vs. 290), φύλαξ ἐλέγχων φύλαχα. Libker (de Par- 
ticipiis, p. 43): ‘‘ Recte Sophocles nominativo absoluto usus est, 
ubi genitivus rem quandam alienam, que ad alteram illam rem 
aliqua ratione pertineret, proposuisset.” Cf. vs. 413.  Aisch. 
Prom. 200, στάσις τ᾽ ἐν ἀλλήλοισιν ὠὡροϑύνετο (= ἤρχοντο στασιάζειν 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους), οἱ μὲν ϑέλοντες ἐχβαλεῖν ἕδρης Κρόνον... of δὲ 
τοὔμπαλιν σπεύδοντες. Aischines, c. Timarch. p, 48, ἀπὸ σωφρο- 
σύνης πρῶτον ἤρξαντο, ὡς ὅπου πλείστη εὐχοσμία ἐστὶ, ταύτην ἄριστα 
τὴν πόλιν οἰχησομένην. Elmsley: “ Verba ὡς . .. οἰχησομένην 
significant ὡς . . - οἰχήσεσϑαι δοκῶν. 
᾿ Wannowski ( Syntaxeos Anomalae Graecorum, p. 169) : “ Jam 
ob confusionem notionum casus hujus usum informatum esse 
multifarie, ex ordine exponam. A€schyli auctoritas primo po- 
natur loco. In Cho. enim ys. 670, στείχοντα δ᾽ αὐτόφορτον οἰχείᾳ 
σάγῃ sic” Apyoc, ὥσπερ δεῦρ᾽ ἀπεζύγην πόδας, ἀγνὼς πρὸς ἀγνῶντ᾽ εἶπε 
συμβαλὼν ἀνὴρ quod ἀσυνάρτητον facillime explicatur, cum 
animo poete, orationem exordientis, obversaretur notio verbi 
ἀνεχάλξσε aut similis; quibuscum οὗ, Eumen. vs. 404, πᾶσι δ᾽ ἐς 
χοινὸν λέγω * βρέτας τε τοὐμὸν τῷ δ᾽ ἐφημένῳ ξένῳ, μᾶς ϑ᾽ ὁμοίας ad- 
δενὶ σπαρτῶν γένει. Ubi ex λέγω atque dativo ξένῳ, qui ab illo 
verbo regitur, poeta transit ad aceusativum, cum de verbo ἐρωτῶ, 
cujus notio cum verbo dicendi conjuncta est, cogitaret,” And 
again (p. 173): “In hance classem referendus est etiam locus 
Luciani Piseat. 46, 613, ὃν δ᾽ ἂν ἀτενὲς ἀποβλέποντα (ἴδῃς) καὶ τὴν 
χεῖρα ὀρέγοντα ἐπὶ τὸ χρυσίον, ἀπάγειν ἐπὶ τὸ χαυτήριον τοῦτον, ἀποχεί- 
ραντα πρότερον τὸν πώγωνα. H. 1. diligentior constructio exegerit 
haud dubie ἀποχείρας, quia ἀπάγειν significationem imperativi ob- 
tinens, nominativum assumit. Sed notio verbi δεῖ preeponderans 
in causa erat, quod scriptor accusativum posuit,” 
2 7. When it is recollected that adjectives are not merely in- 
dicative of distinctive epithets, but also have sometimes this in 
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‘common with participles, that they denote agency and energy, 
it will not seem strange if they be found occasionally with the 
regimen of participles, and followed by an accusative. Most of 
the examples given are simple enough, wherein an adjective and 
the verb εἶναι combine inte one cognate verbal notion, upon 
which notion the accusatival object depends. Compare Rich- 
ter (de Anacoluthis, p. 26): “ Minus frequenter adjectivam a 
verbo transitivo derivandum ita cum accusativo conjungitur, ut 
pro adjectivo participium activi subintelligendum sit.” Cf. Liib- 
ker, de Participiis, p. 15. 

Plato, Charm. p. 313, A, ἐξάρνῳ εἶναι τὰ ἐρωτώμενα (ἔξαρνος εἶναι 
= ξξαρνεῖσϑαι). Demosth. Mid. p. ὅ70, 21, τοιούτους ϑεὶς νόμους, 
Ode πάλιν ἔξαρνος ἦν μὴ τεϑειχέναι. Isocr. adv. Callim., τὴν δίαυταν 
μέλλειν ἔξαρνον εἶναι. Herod. π|. 52, καὶ ἐγὼ αὐτῆς τὸ πλεῦν μέτο- 
χός εἶμι (ΞΞ μετέχω. Cf, Matthid, Gr, Gr., § 325, ο05. 1). . “ Major 
pars hujus calamitatis ad me pertinet.” Soph. Antig. 786, xat 
σ᾽ od ἀϑανάτων φύξιμος οὐδείς. * Qui te effugere potest.” Eur. 
Med. 686, τρίβων' τὰ τοιάδε. Cf. Rhesus, 625; Arist. Nub. 867. 
isch. Prom. 867, tropa πόριμος. “ἄπορα regitur a πόριμος, 
transitiva verbi potestate ad adjectivum translata ; de quo con- 
fer Musgravii notam in Sophoel, Antig. 798,” Blomfield. Plato, 
Alcib. τι. p. 279, A, οἶμαι δέ σε οὐχ ἀνήχοον εἶναι (= ἀγνοεῖν) ἔνιά γε 
χϑιζά τε χαὶ πρώϊζα γεγενημένα. Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 3, 9, ἐπιστή- 
povec!? δὲ ἦσαν (= ἠπίσταντο) τὰ προσήκοντα. See Bernhardy, W. 
S., p. 273. Plato, Epinom. p. 351, A, ὃ ταῦτα ἐπιστήμων (= ὃ 
ταῦτὰ ἐπιστάμενος). Eur. Iph. Aul, 1255, ἐγὼ τά τε οἰχτρὰ συνετός 
εἶμι, καὶ τὰ μὴ SC. οἰχτρὰ (συνετός εἶμι = ξυνίημι). Aisch. Agam. 
893, μισόϑεον μὲν οὖν (Sc. πρὸς), πολλὰ συνίστορα αὐτοφόνα καχὰ, 
χἀρτάναν, ἀνδρὸς σφαγεῖον χαὶ πέδον ῥαντήριον (συνίστορα = συνειδότα. 
Cf. Cho, 217.) “Conscious of many crimes of domestic mur- 
der.” Soph. Trach. 614, χαὶ τῶνδ᾽ ἀποίσεις σῆμ (“a token”) ὃ 
κεῖνος εὐμαϑὲς (1. εὐμαϑὴς = ῥᾳδίως γνωρίζων, ita ut 6 pendeat ex 
hae notione) σφραγῖδος ἕρχει τῷδ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ὄμμα ϑήσεται. Ἕρχος σφρα- 
δος pro simplici σφραγίς. Comp. Schol. περιφραστικῶς τῇ 
σφραγῖδι. Paulo aliter Hom. 11, δ΄. 860, ἕρχος ὀδόντων, “ dentes 
os sepientes,” uti recte intellexit Solon, Fragm. χιν. Nec cau- 
sam video quare hos versus Soloni suppositos esse putet Por- 


10. Ex eadem analogia Cherilus, | σῶν, ὅτ᾽ ἀκήρατος ἦν ἔτι λειμών. Nisi 
Fragm. τ. (p. 104, Ed. Nike,) ὦ μώκαρ, |- forte sensus est, “ qui eo tempore (Jelf, 
ὅστις ἔην κεῖνον χρόνον ἴδρις (“ Ilius tem- | Gr. Gr, ὃ 577,) peritus erat.” 
poris bene gnarus”) ἀοιδῶν μουσάων θερά- 
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sonus, Mise. Crit. p. 207. Callimachum (Frag. CXxxv1.) eodem 
modo intellexisse ostendit Kiddius, ibid. p. 389. Sic Aristoph. 
Plut. 268, χρυσὸν. ἐπῶν (= ἔπη χρυσᾶ). Hesiod, Se. H. 144, 
'ιδράχοντος φόβος (== δράχων φοβερός). Eur. Here. F. 700, πέρσας 
δείματα ϑηρῶν (= ϑῆρας δεινούς). Eur. Hel. 1096, ἀστέρων ποιχίλ- 
ματα. Phedrus, 1. xi. “ Stupor corvi.”. Eodem modo intelli- 
gendum puto Soph. Colon. 687, νομάδες ῥεέϑρων, “ meandering 
streams.” Quod constructionem attinet, confer Soph. Ei. 1387, 
μετάδρομοι καχῶν πανουργημάτων, “that take vengeance on vile ini- 
quities.” Plato, Apol. S.p.101, A, σοφὸς τὴν ἐχείνων σοφίαν, μήτε 
ἰἀμαϑὴς τὴν ἀμαϑίαν. Inseriptio ap. Hermannum ( Opuse. tv. p.326,) 
πάντα τ᾿ ἐόντα σόφοςς. Cf. Bernhardy, W. S.,173. Soph. Ei. 178, 
χρόνος γὰρ εὐμαρὴς ϑεὸς, “ for time is a soothing deity.” Asch. 
Theb. 291, Suwitdec δὲ χαινοπήμονες νέαι τλήμονες εὐνὰν αἰχμάλωτον 
ἀνδρὸς εὐτυχοῦντος, ὡς δυσμενοῦς δπερτέρου (τλήμονες = τλᾶσαι, ex 
eaque notione pendet accusativus cdvay αἶχμ.), “and youthful 
women-slaves, unused to affliction, enduring the captive bed 
of a conqueror (ἀνδρὸς εὐτυχοῦντος), “since the foeman is vie- 
torious.” ‘“ Tum demum patientes captivum torum (captivorum 
sortem) Jaeti viri, utpote hostis victoris. τλήμονες autem verbale 
-verbi casum habet adjunctum,” Haupt. “““ Mira comminiscitur 
Heathius, potestatem se. transitivam verbi activi τλῆμι cum ad- 
jectivo τλήμονες, quasi ejusdem verbi participium esset, commu- 
nicatam videri.’ Examples, however, of verbal adjectives with 
accusative cases, may be seen, Agam. 1099; Prometh. 903; 
Soph. Antig. 787,” Ed. Rev. No. xxxvitl. p.484. Aisch. dgam. 
103, ἐλπὶς ἀμύνει φροντίδ᾽ ἄπληστον, τὴν ϑυμοβόρον (= ϑυμοβοροῦσαν 
= βιβρώσχουσαν) φρένα λύπην. “ Grief that corrodes the heart 
(φρένα). The repetition of the idea in ϑυμὸς and φρὴν isa mere 
poetic amplification, as in the Homeric βουχολέεσχες βοῦς, βοῶν 
ἐπιβουχόλος ἀνὴρ (Od. χ'΄. 268,) ἄς. See Porson, Phen. 28; 
_ Haupt, Prometh. p. xv. Comp. Schol. “ ἐλπὶς ϑεραπεύξι τὴν tot 
αὐὔτην φροντίδα τὴν βιβρώσχουσαν τὴν ψυχήν." Soph. Trach. 553, 
ἡ δ᾽ ἔχω, φίλαι, λυτήριον (= λυτήριόν τι Ξε: λυτικόν τι) λύπημα, τῇδ᾽ 
δμῖν φράσω (= λυσιμέριμνόν τι ἔχω, ‘something that relieves sor- 
τον.) “ Remedium solvens merorem.” Hane rationem pro- 
bat Reisigius, Com. Crit. Col. p. 325. 

§ 8. The phenomena noticed above in adjectives, may also 
to some extent be observed in substantives, inasmuch as they 
may be followed by an accusative of the object of their equiva- 
lent mental notion, by virtue of a verbal notion of energy and 
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agency deduced from, and involved in, the signification of the 
substantive, which equivalent mental notion is present to the 
thoughts, though not verbally stated in the grammatical form. 
Such substantives are mostly derived from, or connected in 
origin with verbs, and may therefore in formule of this kind be 
looked upon as quasi participles. Compare Richter, (De Ana- 
coluthis, p. 26): “ Longe rarius substantiva, que a verbis sub- 
stantivis derivantur, accusativum regunt, quasi pro participiis 
usurpata essent.” Hermann, (De Emend. Rat. Graec. Gram. 
p: 144): “ Accusativus, quo unice acecidentia significantur, non 
potest cum nomine solo construi, quia, qaum substantiz notione 
destituatur, per se constare non potest, sed verbi accessione in- 
diget. Nam quum accidentia rerum nihil nisi predicata sint, 
predicatum autem non nisi copule, z.¢. verbi auxilio cum sub- 
jecto conjungi queat, clarum est, accusativum ab solo verbo 
regi posse. Cum quo casu siquando nomen conjunctum reperi- 
tur, ut apud Plautum,” [ Trinum. τι, 3, 20,) “ Celatum indaga-. 
tor.” [Aulul. “ Quid tibi ergo, inquit, meam me invite tactio 
est?” Amphit. “ Quid tibi hane curatio est rem?”] et apud 
Grzecos etiam frequentius, facile intelligitur, ea accusativo ad-. 
jecta nomina non fungi nominum, sed participiorum officio. 
Nee sane possunt cum hoc casu ea nomina conjungi, in quibus- 
non est aliqua faciendi significatio.” Aisch. Pers. 880, μυρία 
πεμπαστὰν, ““ Secundum myriadas numerantem,” Haupt. “ Verte: 
qui exercitum per myriadas recensuerat,” Blomfield, πεμπαστὰν. 
igitur = πεμπάζοντα. Eur. Herael. 65, γνώσει σύ " μάντις δ᾽ od” 
ἄρ᾽ od χαλὸς τάδε (—= χαχῶς ἄρα τάδε μαντεύει.) AEsch. Suppl. 204, 
ἐγὼ δὲ πρὸς σὲ πότερον ὡς ἔτην λέγω, ἢ τηρὸν (τηρὸν = τὸν τηροῦντα) 
“Ἑρμοῦ ῥάβδον, ἢ πόλεως ἀγόν ; “At offensioniest, quod τηρὸς alibi non 
invenitur, etiam quod Accusativum junctum habet,”—Haupt. 
ZEsch. Agam. 1394, γύναι, σὺ τοὺς ἥχοντας Ex μάχης νέον οἰχουρὸς 
(οἰκουρὸς = ἣ οἰχουροῦσα, et ab hac notione regitur accusativus 
τοὺς ἥκοντας, ut in vs. 645 supra.) ‘“ Mulier, tu, illius e bello 
nuper reverst domus custos,’—Haupt. Plato, Apol. S. p. 91, B, 
τὰ μετέωρα φροντιστὴς (= φρονῶν.) Asch. Cho. 21, χοὰς πρό- 
ποῦπος ὀξύχειρι χτύπῳ (χοὰς πρόπομπος --- χοὰς προπέμπουσα.) Eur. 
Here. F’. 786, βᾶτε συνάοιδοι νύμφαι τὸν “Ηραχλέους χαλλίνικον ἀγῶνα 
(Bare συνάοιδοι --- βᾶτε. συνάδουσαι, ex eaque notione pendent τὸν 
χαλλίνικον ἀγῶνα.) Eur. Hippol. 1029, φυγὰς χϑόνα, ““ Patria 
exulatus.” Soph. Phil. 1146, ὦ πταναὶ ϑῆραι, χαροπῶν τ᾽ ἔϑνη 
ϑηρῶν, οὃς ὅδ᾽ ἔχει χῶρος οὐρεσιβώτας, φυγά μ᾽ οὐχέτ᾽ ἀπ᾽ αὐλίων πελᾶτ᾽ 
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(φυγᾷ ps πελᾶτε = ἀποφεύξεσϑέ ps.) Comp. Schol. “ ἀντὶ τοῦ, 
οὐχέτι φεύξεσϑε ps.” Neue: “ De accus. pe ab eo nomine sus- 
penso ad Hl. 124; Ant. 788; Col. 584. Adde locutionem ~ 
τεῦνάναι τῷ δέει ta ap. Matth. ὃ 423, ann. Nisi forte est μὴ 
οὐχέτι. Wund. accus. construit c. verbo πελάζειν, coll. vs. 1163; 
Rex, 1134; Col. 1059; aliisque locis. Hermannus: non am- 
plius fuga vestra me ab antro meo ad vos adducitis™ [No 
more will ye draw me after you,” Liddel and Scott’s Lew. voce. 
πελάζω.] Canterus volebat μηχέτ᾽ ἐλᾶτ᾽, Erf. dedit οὐχέτι Rar.” 
Eur. Hec. 1064, ὦ κατάρατοι, ποῖ καί με φυγᾷ πτώσσουσι (= πτή- 
ξασαι φεύγουσί ps) μυχῶν. Xenoph. Anad. vir, 7, 31, οὐχοῦν νῦν καὶ 
τοῦτο χίνδυνος, μὴ λάβωσι προστάτας αὑτῶν τινὰς τούτων (é. 6. χίνδυ- 
νός ἔστι τοῦτο = τοῦτον χίνδυνον χινδυνεύομεν, “ periculum est, ne.”) 
Comp. Mem. τι, 1, 25. Eur. Heracl. 739, εἰ δήποθ᾽ ἥξομέν γε, 
τοῦτο γὰρ φόβος (τοῦτο φόβος ἐστὶ == τοῦτο φοβοῦμαι, ““ quod, ut fiat 
vereor.”) Asch. Agam. 14, φόβος yap ἄνϑ᾽ ὕπνου παραστατεῖ 
(φόβος παραστατεῖ = ἀεὶ φοβοῦμαι) τὸ μὴ βεβαίως βλέφαρα συμβαλεῖν 
ὕπνῳ. “td μὴ est aceus. obj. de eventu,” Haupt. Demosth, 
Phil. A. § 15, οἱ δὲ σύμμαχοι τεϑνᾶσι τῷ δέει τοὺς τοιούτους ἄποσ- 
τόλους (τεϑνᾶσι τῷ δέει = ὁπερφοβοῦνται.) “ ‘Timent non secus ac 
mortem.” Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 366, 25, ἀλλὰ δουλεύειν, χαὶ 
τεϑνάναι τῷ φόβῳ καὶ τοὺς Θηβαίους καὶ τοὺς Φιλίππου Cévoug. Asch. 
Theb. 244, γείτονες δὲ καρδίας μέριμναι ζωπυροῦσι τάρβος τὸν ἀμφιτειχῇ 
λεὼν (ζωπυροῦσι τάρβος = ποιοῦσί με ταρβεῖν, ex eaque notione pen- 
det accusativus τὸν ἀμφιτειχῇ λεών.) Comp. Wannowski (Syn- 
taxeos Anomalae Graecorum, p. 249): “In his dicendi formulis 
accusativus quodammodo vim sustinet adverbii, quas vices in 
aliis conjunctionibus dativus explet ; dico in dicendi rationibus 
ϑνήσχειν τῷ δέει τινὰ, ut apud Arrian. Exped. Alex. Vil. 6. 9, 
ods πάλαι ἐτεϑνήχειτε τῷ δέει, aut apud Aristid. de Quatuorviris, 
p. 210, t. 11. ὥστε ἕως ἔζη Κίμων, τεϑνάναι περιῆν τοῖς βαρβάροις τῷ 
φόβῳ τοὺς Ἕλληνας." ᾿ 

Eur. Iph. Aul. 425, ταχεῖα δὲ διῆξε φήμη παῖδα σὴν ἀφιηγμένην 
(= ταχέως ἤχουσε τὴν τῆς παιδός cov ἄφιξιν.) In Eur. Hippol. 128, 
(Ed. Monk) ὅϑεν μοι πρώτα φάτις ἦλϑε δεσποίνας, τειρομέναν ἔχειν, 
longe exquisitior foret syntaxis, si δεσποίνας pro aceusativo (vid. 
Matthia, Gr. Gr. p. 669, obs. 1, et p. 503,) acciperemus, ita, ut 
sententia = ὅϑεν πρῶτον ἤχουσα τὴν δέσποιναν [Mus. Crit. vol. 1. 


1 But σελᾶτε is the Attic form of the | Matthii, Gr. Gr. § 181, 2,a. Cf. Soph. 
future. See Dawes, M.C. p. 117 seq. | El. 497. 
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p- 532. Comp. Longin. Subl. 1v. 2 4,] ὅτι τειρομένη ἔχει. Conf. 
Bernhardy, W. S. p. 114. Sed editores nuperrimi exhibent 
δέσποιναν τειρομέναν χ. τ. A. 

Soph. Col. 1019, ὁδοῦ κατάρχειν τῆς ἔχεῖ, πομπὸν δέ pe χωρεῖν. 
Wunder: “Sensus est: jubeo te in eam me viam ducere, in 
quam puellae abductae sunt.” Reisig (Com. Crit. Col. p. 325): 
* Constructionis genus πομπὸν -- pe communi judicio probant 
doctissimi quique, Erfurdtiusque ad Trach. vs. 615.” 'The sub- 
ject of χωρεῖν (as of χατάρχειν supra) is oe,!? not pe; otherwise, 
the opposition between the two subjects (xatapyew μὲν σὲ - - πομ- 
πὸν δέ pe χωρεῖν) would require the emphatic form ἐμέ. This 
objection the editors have sought to avoid by writing, some δ᾽ 
ἐμοὶ, others δ᾽ ἐμὲ, others δέ μοι: needlessly, for there is no op- 
position between the pronouns, and δὲ is merely superadditory 
of fresh matter in explanation of the foregoing (Herm. Opuse.. 
1. p. 57,58; Append. ad Vig. p. 731). Compare Haupt (ad 
Pers. ys. 157): ““ Positum δὲ ad Epici sermonis normam, nihil 
nisi annectit singulas sententias, ut seepius in iis dramatum par- 
tibus quibus narrationes continentur, maxime apud Aischylum,”) 
the construction being χωρεῖν δὲ πομπόν ps (= πομπεύοντά pe = 
ἡγούμενόν μοι. Cf. Hom. Od. ν΄. 422.) Compare Lewicon San- 
germ, (Bachmann’s Anecdota, vol. 1. p. 346): ““Πομπόν * συνοδοι- 
πόρον . χαὶ προπέμποντα." Beyond a doubt in reference to this 
very passage.—Eurip. Helen, 261, τὰ μὲν δι Ἥραν, τὰ δὲ τὸ χάλλος 
αἴτιον. “ For τῶνδε, where in αἴτιόν ἐστι, the idea ἐξεργάζεται is 
also contained,’—Matthia, (Gr. Gr. p. 665.) But this refine- 
ment is needless here. ‘“ Partly on account of Juno, and partly 
my beauty was the cause.” Compare Demosth. Coron. 2 147, 
οὐδὲν ἂν ἡγεῖτο (corr. οὐδένα Fysito) προσέξειν αὐτῷ τὸν νοῦν * ἂν δὲ 
τὰς ἐχείνων χοίνας προφάσεις λαβὼν ἡγεμὼν αἱρεϑῇ, ῥᾷον ἤλπιζε τὰ μὲν 
παραχρούσεσϑαι, τὰ δὲ πείσειν, “partly to deceive, partly to per- 
suade them.” See Hermann, Vig. n. 14; Matthia, Gr. Gr. 
§ 288, obs. 2. 

I may add also the singular construction χρεώ ἔστι τινά τινος. 
Matthia (Gr. Gr. p. 660): “The substantives χρεὼ, (χρειὼ, 
χρεία, are often used with ἐστὶ and the accusative, especially in 
Homer, after the analogy of δεῖ and χρὴ, χρεώ ἔστι being equiva- 


15 Tlesrrécow σοι χωρεῖν, and προστάσσω | no novelty. See Hl. 418. Compare 
σε χωρεῖν, are equally good. See the | Matthid, ad Eur. Orest. 34; Gr. Gr. 
first note on ὃ 6. Moreover, δὲ inthe | § 289, obs. 9.; Jelf, Gr. Gr. ὃ 655, 
second member, non mutato subjecto, is | obs. 2. 
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lent to χρή. Tl. X. 650, τί δέ σε χρεὼ ἐμεῖο; Od. δ΄. 634, ἐμὲ δὲ" 
χρεὼ γίγνεται αὐτῆς. Eur. Hee. 970, ἀλλὰ τίς χρεία o° ἐμοῦ ; in- 
stead of which, Od. β΄. 28, τίνα χρειὼ τόσον Teer; € 189, ὅτε με 
χρειὼ τόσον tor. Soph. Phil. 646, ἔνδοϑεν λαβὼν, ὅτου oe χρεία χαὶ 
πόϑος μάλιστ᾽ ἔχει. He refers to Valck. ad Eur. Hipp. 23; 
Brunck ad Arist. Lys. 605; Pors. ad Eur. Orest. 659; Advers. 
p. 239. Compare Bernhardy, W. S. p. 186, who observes: * no 
one will agree to think of an ellipse of ἐπείγειν or txévew with the 
editors of Bos.” 

Bernhardy, (W. S. p. 114): ‘ An unimportant construction 
of Substantives and Adjectives has been passed over, which 
could not take an accusative through their own significance, 
but as verbals and ramifications of particular notions. Col- 
lectanee may be found ap. Abresch. Misc. Obss. vil. p. 343 
seq. and Aisch. 1. p. 57, 641. For substantives, the first ex- 
ample of the kind appears to be Solon, Frag, xvi. τῶν Σαλαμῖν᾽ 
ἀφετῶν,---ποῦ the comic-jingling Σαλαμιναφετῶν [quo in frag- 
mento qui locus quum alios, tum nuper Nekium in Schedis 
Criticis, p. 20, frustra exercuit, leni mutatione, in quam 
ante me I. Bekkerus, ante utrumque Is. Vossius incidit, ita 
corrigendus est: αἶψα γὰρ ἂν φάτις ἥδε pet ἀνθρώποισι γένοιτο * 
ἀττιχὸς οὗτος ἀνὴρ τῶν Σαλαμιναφετῶν. Legitur vulgo τῶν Σαλαμῖν᾽ 
ἀφέντων. Acerbe Σαλαμιναφέτας vocat, qui eam insulam hostibus. 
permissuri essent,”—Hermann, Append. ad Vig. p. 743. See’ 
Spitzner, Greek Prosody, p. 12; Hermann, El. Doctr. Metr. p. 
30; Dorville, Char. p. 469.] Most of all φυγὴ in the tragedians : 
isch. Suppl. 834; Soph. Phil. 1148; Eur. Hee. 1064. A synony- 
mous expression is τοῦτο φόβος, Eur. Heracl. 739. And in pas- 
sages which have become famous through the imitations of later 
writers: Demosth. Phil. 1. p. 53, τεϑνᾶσι τῷ δέει τοὺς τοιούτους 
ἀποστόλους, and Fals. Leg. p. 366, τεϑνάναι τῷ φόβῳ Θηβαίους. 
ZEsch. Pers. 977, μυρία πεμπαστὰν is more singular. Not so con- 
vineing is Agam. 109, “Ἑλλάδος ἥβαν ξύμφρονα ταγὰν, or Soph. Aj. 
191, μή py... χαχὰν φάτιν ἄρῃ. [Comp. Reisig, Com. Crit. Col. 
p- 226, who offers a different explanation.] More certain is 
Eur. Iph. A. 426, διῇξε φήμη παῖδα σὴν ἀφιημένην, and Thucyd. 
vil. 36, (in the MSS.) τὸ ἀντίπρωρον ξυγχρούσει. In the later 
writers also, but not often. The construction of adjectives does 
not exhibit a greater extent. Sometimes in the Tragedians: 
Esch. Prom. 904, ἄπορα πόριμος. Cho. 21, χοὰς προπομπός. 
Soph. Antig. 788, φύξιμός σε. Eur. Hippol. 1029, φυγὰς χϑόνα, 
Other examples deviate, especially in the prose writers.” 


ὦ 7 
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§ 9. For the metaphysical structure of the Relative, I must 
refer my readers to Bernhardy, W. S. p. 428, 294; Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
ὃ 378; Matthia, Gr. Gr. § 484 seq., where this construction 
has already met with due attention. Other examples seemingly 
belonging to this class, where we have a masculine or feminine 
noun referred to by a neuter relative, are somewhat different. 
When the grammatical gender is employed, it refers to the spe- 
cies, the attributes and properties (τὰ φαινόμενα) of the thing, 
while the neuter refers to the genus, or to the real essence (τὰ 
νοούμενα) of the thing. Thus, τὸν ϑεὸν οὐχ οἶδα, 6 τί ποτ᾽ ἐστίν. 
Here ὅστις would shew ignorance of his attributes. Plato, Theaet. 
p- 185, A. γνῶναι ἐπιστήμην αὐτὸ 6 τί ποτ᾽ ἐστίν. In the same man- 
ner τίς ἔστιν and τί ἐστι. Plato, Theag. p. 264, Ὁ, ἣ σοφία tic 
ἔστιν ; Poet. Gnom, τί ἔστιν ὃ ϑεὸς, od ϑέλει ce μανϑάνειν. By this 
we are forbidden to pry into the essence of the Deity. Plato, 
Protag. p. 246, B, τί ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν αὐτὸ ἣ ἀρετή. Men. p. 361, A. 
ζητεῖν, τί mot ἐστὶν ἀρετή. I may also notice the very un- 
philosophical proceeding of the old grammarians, who have 
distinguished the neuter of ὅστις by diacritical marks from ὅτι, 
the conjunction. The fact is, ὅτι = that, is, after all, nothing 
but the neuter of ὅστι. Compare the Latin “quod” = that. 
So Homer uses the neuter of ὃς (6 = that) in the same sense. 
Moreover, ὅτι always has τοῦτο, &c. as antecedent, either ex- 
pressed or understood. See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 849, 3. While 
upon the subject of the Relative, I shall take the opportunity of 
making the following remarks: 6¢ in comparisons is construed 
with the conjunctive, when the relative clause expresses a sup- 
posed or possible case in the mind of the speaker, under which 
the comparison contained in the adverbial clause introduced by 
ὥς, ὥστε, &e. holds good. Homer, Iliad, ν΄. 179, μελίη ὡς, ἥτε 


- πέρενα χϑονὶ φύλλα πελάσσῃ. 1]. 6. 434, ὥστε στήλη μένει ἔμπεδον, 


ἥτε ἐπὶ τύμβῳ ἄνερος ἑστήχῃ τεϑνηότος. But when the relative 
clause expresses an independent actuality, standing as the ob- 
jective attribute of the object of comparison, the verb of the 
relative clause is in the indicative. Homer, JI. χ΄. 318, οἷος δ᾽ 
ἀστὴρ εἶσι “ἕσπερος, ὅς χάλλιστος ἐν οὐρανῷ ἵσταται ἀστήρ. Comp. 
Ibid. vs. 26. Il. π΄. 8, ὥστε χρήνη μελάνυδρος, ἥτε κατ᾽ αἰγίλιπος 
πέτρης δνοφερὸν χέει ὕδωρ, “ quee fundere solet.” See Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 829, 2. Also with the optative, only that here the speaker 
shews what would be the general impressions of most men, 
were they to sce such things. Homer, -Od. {. 384,314; x. 416, 
VIL. 5 
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420; ρ΄. 366; Zl, β΄..7180; X. 389; 7. 410...See/ Hermann, 
Opuse. τι. p. 51; Append. Vig. p. 729. In these, however, the 
comparison is contained in the adverbial. clause, not in the rela- 
tive clause. Jelf, (Gr.'Gr. § 419, obs.): “ὙΠῸ Optative isnot 
used in comparisons, because the supposition-contained therein 
is present.” He has himself quoted. two examples of the opta- 
tive thus used (ὃ 426, 1,) at the distance of only seven pagés 
from his former statement !—I may, here notice a very remark- 
able class of formule, where ὃς οΥ ὃς ἂν, with the conjunctive, 
referring neither to a pronoun, a proper name, nor.an appella- 
tive noun, but to some abstract notion preceding, is mentally 
equivalent to. ἐάν τις (Jelf, Gr. Gr. ὃ 428, a. ὃ 828, 1,) witha 
conjunctive. Euripides, rag. Incert. xxvii. (Ed. Tauchnitz), 
συμφορὰ δ᾽, ὃς ἂν τύχῃ (== ἐάν τις τύχῃ) χαχῆς γυναικός. Homer) di. 
ξ΄, 81, βέλτερον, ὃς φεύγων προφύγῃ (== ἐάν τις προφύγῃ) καχὸν; "ἠὲ 
ἁλώῃ. -Ὑπαογᾷ. 1. 44, τὸ δ᾽ εὐτυχὲς; οὗ ἂν (= ἐάν τινες) τῆς εὔπρε- 
πεστάτης λάχωσιν; ὥσπερ οἵδε. μὲν νῦν, τελευτῆς. | Thueyd. vii, 
οὐκ ἄχρηστος ἥδ᾽ ἣ ἄνοια, ὅς ἂν τὴν πόλιν ὠφελῇ.  Euripi Tpha £. 
1064, καλόν τοι γχῶσσ᾽ (Matth. Gr, Ον. ὃ 457, 4,) ὅτῳ (ΞΞ ξάν ww) 
πίστις παρῇ. Hesiod, Op. 927, ἴσον 6°; ὅς ϑ᾽ ἱκέτην ὅς τε ξεῖνον κἀχὸν 
ἔρξῃ (= ἐάν τις χαχῶς ῥέξῃ), ὅς τε χασιγνήτοιο ἑοῦ «ἀνὰ δέμνια βαίνῃ 
(= ἐάν τις ἀναβαίνῃ). ὅς τέ τεῦ ἀφραδίῃς ἀλιταίνεται (== ἀλίτἀίνηταιῦ 
ὀρφανὰ τέχνα, ὅς τε γονῆα γέροντα. νεικείῃ. ὙΠαονα. vil. 98; καὶ 
νομίσωμεν νομιμώτατον εἶναι, οἱ ἂν (== ξάν τινες) δικαιώσωσιν: ἀποπλῆσαι 
τῆς Ἰνώμης τὸ ϑυμούμενον. Sometimes,—that.is, as-often, as oc- 
casion requires, we have ὃς ΟΥ ὅστις with the indicative, men- 
tally equivalent to εἴ τις with the indicative. Plato, Leg. p. 
789, C, τὸ δ᾽ εὐτυχὲς, ὅτῳ (ΞΞ εἴ tw) πρὸς τὸ γῆρας παρεγένετο.- Kur. 
Phen. 509, ἀνανδρία γὰρ, τὸ πλέον ὅστις (= εἴ τις). ἀπολέσας τοὔ- 
λασσον ἔλαβε. Eur. ph. T. 605, τὰ τῶν φίλων (ΞΞΞ τοὺς φίλουξ) 
αἴσχιστον ὅστις (= et τις) καταβαλὼν εἰς ξυμφορὰς ᾿αὐτὸς: σέσωσται 
(ΞΞ αἴσχιστόν ἔστιν, εἴ τις χαταβαλὼν. τοὺς φίλους εἰς συμφορὰς; αὐτὸς 
σέσϊώσται). Eurip. Lrechth. Fragm: xvi. τὰς χάριτας ὅστις (ΞΞ- εἴ 
τις) εὐγενῶς: χαρίζεται, ἥδιστον. ἐν Boordiow. The same, usage vis 
occasionally found in other formule: Hom. Od. χ'. 6ὅ, νῦν ὁμῖν 
παραχεῖται, (“now you have your choice,”) ἐναντίον 45 μάχεσϑαι, ἢ 
φεύγειν; ὅς xev ϑάνατον καὶ Κῇρας ἀλύξῃ (ὅς xev = ξάν τις). Compare 
Bernhardy, ( W. S. p. 291): ‘ Of greater importance is the Ha- 
position of Abstracts, especially with ὅστις, where the abstract 
or generalizing expression can stand either before, or, as is less 
frequent, after. Jl, ξ΄. 81, βέλτερον, ὃς (‘it is better for him, 
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that he,” ὧς.) φεύγων προφύγῃ χαχὸν ἠὲ ἁλώῃ. Comp. Od. w’. 286. 
Hesiod, Epy..325,) teov δ᾽, ὅς ϑ᾽ ἱχέτην ὅς τε ξεῖνον χαχὸν ἔρξει---. 
Tyrteeus, 111.15, ξυνὸν δ᾽ ἐσϑλὸν τοῦτο---, ὅστις ἀνὴρ διαβὰς ... μένῃ. 
Next, this idiom ‘has firmly established itself amongst the Attic 
writers.» Amongst the taagetlinns, Euripides has used it most. 
Frag: dna XLIXy prep νὴ δ᾽} ὃς ay τύχῃ κακῆς γυναικός. Comp. 
Diet, Fragm, vu. ° Here: F309, τὰς τῶν ϑεῶν γὰρ ὅστις ἐχμοχϑεῖν 

τύχας 'πρόϑυμός ἔστιν; ἢ προθυμία Ὑ ἄφρων. Thucydides often: vr. 
10; οὐκ' ἄχρηστός ἥδ᾽ ἣ ἄνοια; ὃς ἂν... τὴν πόλιν ὠφελῇ. Comp. 14. 
ῬΙδύο, Theaet.p. 205, ἘΣ τοῦτο μὲν ἄρα μὴ ἀποδεχώμεϑα, ὃς ἂν 
λέγῃ Comp. Polit: p. 296, Ε΄. Xenophon occasionally, with 
someof the orators (Andocid. de Red. p. 22, μεγάλη γάρ ἔστιν 
ἀρετὴ; ὅστις--"., as Panyasis; Frag. τ. pr.; Lysias, c. Sim. p. 
1595 Orat. c.Euerg. py 1151; ce. Neer. p. 1386), down ‘to 
thevlate Sophists. -"Nicostr. ap. Stob. S. 74, 64, is singular: 
δποτίϑενταί,- ὅτι τὸ ζῆν οὐδὲν ἄλλο. ἐστὶν ἢ ὅστις ἂν φάγῃ. In Aris- 
tophanes/ and Herodotus, this usage does not occur. To the 
same formula also belongs the construction with οὕτως, where 
ὃς does ποῦ 50 much express the degree (ὥστε) as the peculi- 
arity. Yet-more frequently inthe poets than in the prose writ- 
ers οὐχ ἔστιν οὕτω “μῶρος; ὃς ϑανεῖν ἐρᾷ, (comp. Xenoph. Anab. 


ἀπ, 21 παντάπασι δὲ ἀπόρων ἐστὶ:----, οἵτινες ἐϑέλουσι .. . πράττειν τι), 


wherein’ already the old grammarians. perceived: the sense οὗ a 
climax;as,°amongst-other instances, one sees in the various 
reading! ὥστε ὅπολαμβάνειν in Demosth. Chers. p. 100, 0d γὰρ οὕτω 
Poedjdye ἐστὶν ὅμῶν οὐδεὶς, ὃς ὁπολαμβάνει---.- Elmsley (ad Med. 
1086,) rightly refuses to'take ὃς for τίς or ὅστις. On the Platonic 
usé, see Heindy ad Phaedr. p. 240. Cf. obs. 158. So cautious.a 
scholar as'Schafer has been unwilling to acknowledge the reso- 


‘lution into-éx οὗτος; perhaps only on account of the shallow 


arguments of -others:: ‘To the’same person we owe the more 


accurate consideration of that. exposition of abstracts in: seat- 
‘teredonotesr? Cf, ad Pors’ Phen: 519; ad Gnom, p. 186... With 
which compare Heind. adsSoph. p: 388; Nachamung des En- 
‘nius, pi 277, Amstii° On οὕτως; 6¢— see Schiifer, Melet. p.71 ; 
‘ad Demosth. 117 p.531. 
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{Dir ᾿ o sbent-57 sts: mole 
disatiiniain the: seleed theory of: ausiliany:vetbs, there is 
seabalitg a full agreement among well-informed» grammarians > 
but as the theory doesnot: often, find: its way into elementary 
works, it may not be amiss to state it esate Te =p 
of preface toa farther inquiry. ) 109 doistw « £ 
oIt is historically clear that the! words: Will, Shall; Have, κῶν 
Going; May, pass into? auxiliaries, «by the: process οὗ" losingror 
modifying a part of their signification, generally so as:to become! 
less emphatic. It is especially in what'a Greek might: calhthen’ 
encliti¢ state, that they are blended with another verb‘as secon 
dary or auxiliary with some modification ‘of senses: Thesame 
is true of ϑέλω and ἔχω in; modern Gréeky.and-irideédyin the 
ἔχω aupasac and ἔρχομαι φράσων of the old Tonie, εἴ .coiieloreisdt 
ΝΟΥ is the principle» less evident inthe ‘substitutes forthe; 
copula-verb which are familiar to us in the languages\ which» we, 
most study.,, Become, Prove, Turn Out, in English; Fio,in Latin, 
(whether connected with Facio-or with Fui,.qiw); have-lest,a. 
part of their:meaning, and, oftheir emphasis. ,,-So. also,in Greek 
Wee (Be Born,) τυγχάνω δ χυρῶ (Alight upon; Happen;):6n- 
doy (Begin, Arise,) τελέϑῳ (come to completion, or, start mto. 
existence,) | méhw; méNopar, (perhaps = Verto,’ Vertor, efi πόλος;: 
TOKIO, πωλέῳ, ἐμπολάω, “πωλέομαι;) and in, Attic prose ξξετάζομαι,: 
(be ‘mustered,or,counted,) τελῶ. (pay rates: == be ὁ begisteneschone: 
all, of. the, same. character.;: 9° busch ci ον bas τοῦ δον θα 
The presumption thenais, that.we can carry, all the principle; 
with the-yerbs Be and Is: which of course must-be treated, se- 
parately.- As for Be; Anglo-Sax. Beo, if it 15 the-equivalent of, 
old Latin Foe, Fa, 90; (differing as Brother, Bear, Bellows;!from/ 
Frater, Fero, Folles,) the thing is settled... For ἔφυν and ἰπέφυχα- 
exhibit to us the primitive sense of Fui,,| derived. from-qie = 
gigno; 50 that Fui —/ πέφυχά. = γέγαα, neglecting tense, and Be, 
= φῦναι. Nor is this, opinion,.shaken,only.the facts,assume- 


i Liddell and Scott conjecturally in- | aéw are its derivatives. But the analogy 
terpret πέλω, I am in motion, though’| which'they ‘attempt with venio and re- 
they do not overlook that στόλος and #a="' num eo seems to be false. HiT loom 
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greater complexity, with more numerous relations,—when we 
observe that Be is comparable with Welsh Bu (= fuit,) a root 
which in numerous derivatives means Life and Dwelling, with 
sounds closely reminding us of βίος and Vivo. Such facts only 
show that our languages are (what geologists might call) con- 
glomerates, re-made out of very old materials. The extension 
of the root Be through languages ‘so minabie may warn us) to 
expect such phenomena.-. οὐ τ 

(But the verb Is has-a still mtr range; and the anndichact re- 
ours,+are' we'to regard it, like the’ others, as having: once: been 
a verb which comprised a predicate with the copula? . Such, 
Iimiagine, | is the prevailing ‘belief, as the prima facie presump- 
tiom« ‘In! the Indo-European. languages the root: takes 'two.chief 
forms; Es!and) Er, of which, I suppose, we may regard Wes and 
Wer!as«varieties, thus identifying | Wesewand Seyn of the:Ger- 
mans:? «Parkhurst, I-believe,: who among his many rash con- 
jectures often: hit) out truth; compared the Hebrew ν᾽ (there és;) 
with our Zs, %o-ws:and Ewald has expressed his ‘acquiescence in 
thisrelation. In his: Webrew Grammar ( Nichoison’s Transl. 1836;) 
p'800;he says ++ existence; being ;° fromthe root | Mw: tobe 
farms established: This root is farther developed in’ Iu to sit, 
dwell: ‘the’ ‘Indo-Germanie dis (to Pe): has also a similar poaee 
dnd origin’: compare'ds = to siti ῃ 

‘Tf'this derivation is correct, miust we not identify the ‘roots 
of eipis’ umn, ἔζομαι, Sedeo, Isit, ἔννύμι, Vestio, Zelothe? | Harsh 
as this’ may appear, the double form Es and Wes may be claimed 
asd Confirniation. Τὴ ἐδ, Sed, the d must be treated ‘as a'miere 
aéeessory ; the purér root being Se (or 8?) which appears in Fe- 
tei, ἥστοχος; and in Sanserit ds, to sit. The'relation of meaning 
between ἕζομαι and ἕννυμι is found in the verb’ To Place, which 
the) old lexicons deseribed'as ἕω; ‘colloco. 

Yet there are several things which make the above appear to 
me inore’plausible than true.’ The aspirate of ἧσται seems’ to 
be'vadieal; and to-have been‘ rather lost in the Sanscrit 43}than 
saperadded in the-Greek) ‘This aspirate’ is*not merely fixed, 
but characteristic’ of theword; while its’'s vanishes in’ εἴατάι, 
and seems to represent theed of Sedeo ἀπ οὔ “ἔδοξ: || Thus the 
similarity of ds (esse) with és (sedere) is accidental ; for ds hds 


3. Schwenck in: his German Etymolo-..| probably a. relationship with Esse, εἶναι: 
gical Dictionary'says of Wesen:-“ thas .| seyn.” 
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or hés, elongated from hd, hé, representatives.of sd, sé. -Again, 
the similarity of the two families ἕζομαι, wou, may seem to be 
much more due to confusion than to-any radical identity; and 
it is probable that Ewald himself would. reject this support. 
The Teutonic exhibits both Vas and Vad as roots correspond; 
ing to ἔσ-ϑης, Vestis, (Old North, Vad ; Swed. Wad; Angl.-S. 
Vaed ; Germ. Gewand, clothing ; Engl. Wadding ? Goth. Vas- 
jan, to clothe ;) but there is nothing to. connect these -with 
Wesen; nay, whereas in the Scandinavian this last. root changes 
its's into r, that is not the case with Vas or Vad. «.) [ va 

Next, turning to the Hebrew side, the argument seems, to 
weaken by examination. |‘ For the root mw yasha, (to. be, jirms) 
is a mere invention of Schultens, built on the analogy of Arabic 
washa, Coe 4 (to be solid); but neither is any such’sense of the 
Arabic allowed by Golius, nor of the Hebrew in Winer’s :Simonis; 
and since & is confessedly equivalent to Arabic Cu! aisa, (Ata- 


bic s, as usual, replacing Hebrew sh,) we ought to look for wasa, 
(not washa) as an Arabic equivalent root. “Moreover, the use 
of the words yésh, aisa, which we render “there is,” “there 
are,” (if without affecting any definite knowledge of Hebrew an 
opinion may be ventured, ) suggests that they were once a de- 
monstrative pronoun, meaning Here or There; so that in trans- 
lating them ‘“ There is,” we are very accurate; only that’ the 
verb Js must be understood as superadded by the translator, 
and not as essentially contained in the root. 

That these two languages habitually employ the demonstra- 
tive as a compensation for the copula-verb, which does not exist 
in them, is notorious. The English reader of the Bible remem- 
bers the phrase, “ The Lord, he is God ;” more accurately, 
ἐς Jehovah, he God,” for, “ Jehovah is God,” Ἰαὼ, ἐχεῖνος ϑεός. 
This is carried so far as to use he and they with all three per- 
sons. Winer says, at the word Ni Pronomen : is, hie, ille, hoe, 
illud; . . . . Denique saepenumero pro verbo substantivo, sum, 
es, est; fuit, erit, etc. usurpatur: and at D7 ii, hi, ea, hee; . . 
Ut Arabes pronomina tertiae personae pro verbo substantivo cvu- 
JUSVIS PERSONA saepissime usurpant, sic TaN pro DAN legitur 
‘ Zeph. ii. 12. [Unless pro is a misprint for post; he should have 
written, sic Mi} ili, pro estis, post ON vos; Zeph. ii. 12.) 
This is an important clue to us, as to the mode in which the 
copula-verb is produced ; and the Greek student will familiarly 
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féel‘how such phrases as ὃ yap οὐρανὸς, ἔχεῖνος δψηλός " ot “Ρωμαῖοι, 
ἐχεῖνοι teyopot * might generate a verb eign =am, art, is ; ἔχεῖνοι 
are; mall three persons. 

“Now, it perhaps deserves remark, that as in the verb To Be, 
the form’ Ἐς (not Eo) is alone found in Greek, and Er (not Es) 
or Var (not Vas)°isalone’ found in Scandinavian, while the 
German and Latin tongues mix the two forms,’ so for) Is, Iste, 
Quis of Latin we have Er, Wer in German: The Turks have 
16 legitimate verb to express the English ‘copula Js, but they 
say Var for “There is';” which°is not likely ‘tobe a merely 
‘accidental’ resemblance: . They also use Dar, Der *'(euphoni- 
‘eally. changeable into "Tar, Ter) as the particle in composition 
which gives the force of our copula Is;-and the similarity of its 
termination|to that of Var is probably not/an accident. , , 

But in many languages the root Is fails to make its ‘appear- 
ance in all the persons. 


| 1 Sing. |2Sing.| 3 Sing. | 1 Pl. | 2 Pi) 8 Pl. 

Welsh. ..}1 -wyf wyt 1 yw, 68, ym ‘yehic ‘ynt, : 
(= wyv) mae,syddysy| +9. thn] imaent, 

προς .| em i est tn’ (°° 9a end! 
Armenian | yem. | ‘yes @ yenk | yek,5}/) yen 7 
Turkish .| im sin (dir) iz | siniz (dirjier 
‘English .} am NE is: al. γᾷ are | 
Greek. .| ets Sa ἐστι Ses es ἐντὶ 5 


The comparison of these seems tome to make it. doubtful 
whether the root ἐς has been. obliterated, im. εἰμὶ ; (which, they 
tell us, must once have been éoyi;), for we see.a similar pheno- 
menon in the other languages ; and,in many of them in the 2nd 
pers, sing. and in the Ist and 2nd. plural... Now,,this is not 
likely to have happened if the root was a verb; but is just what 
might have been expected, if the apparent, verbal root was 
really a pronoun = ἐχεῖνος. For although, by liberty, this 
would, in some dialects, attach itself to all-three persons, in 


3 Irish Tear and Latin Fur, as formative of the passive, deserve to be thought 
over in comparison with this. 
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others it would be likely to do this partially or not at all. 
Thus the Turkish dar, der, dir, dour, (euphonic variations,) are 
found only in the 3rd person, and in forming the tenses of 
verbs it very seldom appears. In Persian, est is confined to 
the 3rd’ pers. sing. “As for‘end (ent), Prichard has ‘explained it 
to be a mutilation of the Welsh pronoun Awynt, they; in which, 
however; the termination may be presumed to bea plural. mark, 
(like.lar, ler of the, Turks, ) he ig that. ἤναι, is) Hue, thes: 
Mi, she ;; Hwy, dtwynt, they.» Ig onieeasoelb to 
Qn) the’ whole, a:survey.of tale erates aiete lof this verbo 
seems to suggest, thatvits, 3rd, person! was fundamentally:a: de-=:' 
monstrative pronoun;' which (mayor may:not enter; the other= 
persons; that the 1st and 2nd_persens:sometimes contain mere» 
pronouns of the 150 ἀπ! 2nd persons, sometimes! have aodemon-s 
strative in.combination.; Soin the 3rdopersx: pho eysicand endo 
are,|a,mere plural énding ;) while eS: sind, have the demon-! 
stratives superadded.» | ΤΥ ΤῸ bas esmenod ds 
Af this: view is ddmnissibbe,: dari peas 5 rae ‘stern bine s: ΕΘ 
isthe s,of AngsS. 865-880, that = Sans. sas, : sa; tat εἰ δὲ ἥβοτὸιι 
Moreover, the German use of) Wir haben'for Wir habem, habe! 
mus, is merely aoreturn:tothe'simpleridea of Aaben asoplural 
without, distinction iof»personzy Thenithe en:of Haben,:Augen}! 
and: Englwoxen, turns out! tobe: identical. «Its classical ‘limitax< 
tion to,the 3rd person\was arbitrary: «The “Turksalso use final’ 
-lav, ox -ler only ini the o8rdepersiplural ‘of sverbs;\yetas ityis) 
the universal plural mark ofsubstantivesy there is nothing in ‘ity 
etymologieally:toforbidats use with the:ktst ande2nd personri! 
»But the-tendency-of the argument 45: το separate the: cause of: 
Wies; (Wer froni cis, Erp iny so; fan-as the ‘former exhibit a toms 
piéte;werbab development through allithe persons.“ Atany rate 
Wes:and Wer iaré of:later origin}2and (from whatever derived)! 
were formedoat:the very first with a verbal:intention ;' they!have’ 
also @ Narrower rangeso (Still;whenowe compare Iwas, J were,’ 
with Kiram—Etam with Kro-and; thetwo-last'with ἔην, ἔσομαι" 
(if| we remember alsochowr that) is changeable into [8 is'apt to’ 
να δ in Greek from: between two:-vowels,) 10: 45. hard entirely» 
to| disjoin : Wer: fromo kr, onckr «romHs: νυ Inicapplyingo these: 
roots to, other,tenses }than/the presentj:a putely:verbalenotion) 
is presupposed, and -hence the gréater/ regularity: with owhich! 
theroot,is.carried through all thespersons. τ0 ποτ΄. Diod 6 bus 
rod tom hed aidt ti toH τ ) ἘΝ NEwManted 
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SoME ‘two years eo almost dined since the anwdbls ‘meet- 
ing of the German literati:took:place at Basel; for the purpose 
of discussing philological matters, (“«’Rehbraten,” and: echam+> 
pagne. « ‘We dareisay ‘that many’a tourist ‘will remember’ how, 
inthecautummn of the ‘year 1847, the air and atmosphere of the 
goodiold town! we speak of, ‘seemed to be impregnated with ‘an' 
extracallowance:of learning and tobacco: ‘The place; from its‘ 
associations» withthe ‘past, .was ‘well adapted: for the objects 
ofa philological: meeting’: The ‘town in ‘which Reuchlin’ and 
Erasmus filled\and .adorned:'the ‘professorial chair,—in which: 
Rhenanus and Grynzus toiled over manuscript and type,~—could 
not:but cheek anyoverweening pride‘in the philologers’ ‘of the 
nineteerith-century.; .whileit reminded them, that‘highas may 
be¢hé vantage ground which they possess over the. scholars: 
who: flourished 900 :yearsoagoj:théere were)not wanting’ even’ 
them greatvand! kingly. spirits;:to watch: over the embers) of ¢las~’ 
sical :atitiquitys ‘tocherald:in the advent’ of a Luther}xand:sodthe 
the: birth-throes'of tegenerated:Kurope.: Aye; and even in these’ 
days; when the pulse οὗ Europe:seems to be heating with a con- 
vulsive throb, -andowhen» the nations) of: the earth ‘are shaken ' 
terriblyy:and) the! old foundations are east) down, the ‘statesmani 
andetrue patriot:of Germany may find in the language*of those 
who founded the:Basel University,2 words ‘of rioble ‘and ‘manly’ 
encouragement, which may! serve:to: guide and support ‘him in; 
hissendéavours:tovheal:theé distracted bosom of ‘his Fatherland,’ 
‘s Although; in ialbimatters which ycontain: the: germs: of: future: 
Good or Evil} Ἐπ᾿ 6 not unmeet to, tempera strong cconfidence: 
in.thesGood! witha sobemapprehension ‘of »theEvil, still, it ‘is 
the sdutyi ofcevery dwell-eonditioned governing: bodyjonot: tov be, 
driven; through-any fretful:craven fear; ‘lest ill betide;-to:let slip 
any Good, ,éspecially so'great'‘a Good, so! precious to theowhole’ 
of Christendom; but rather;:to go’ honestly to work’ by God’s 
help, and ito endeavour: by all human means, by wise:ordinances 
and a bold execution ofthesame, to forefend and removeevery 
obstacle which/may let and hinder. For if this had not been 
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the operating principle in the foundation of all institutiotis, “if 
unmanly fears of evil had always stifled the energies of a good 
confidence and hope,—no scheme could ever have been ‘put 
forth, much less brought to a consummation and ‘a close”’”—But 
we must not suffer considerations suggested by the stupendous 
character of the present crisis in the affairs of Europe, to turn 
our attention aside from the object now before us. 

In the last number of the Classical Museum, our readers 
were presented with a translation of one of the memoirs read at 
this meeting by Dr. Streuber, a Professor of the Basel Univer- 
sity, on the early poetry of the Romans. We propose on ‘the 
present occasion to communicate the substance of another me- 
moir, or rather, of a portion of a memoir, read by a well known 
Goettingen Professor, Mr. K. F, Hermann, on two errors’ of 
very long standing in the history of Greece. With the first of 
these errors, it is not our intention to occupy either the reader’s 
time or our own. For we think we should ‘be fighting with a 
shadow, as we believe it to be very generally allowed by modern 
scholars of any repute, that the story of Ceerops having colo- 
nized Attica from Sais in Egypt, is destitute of foundation. But 
what will our readers say, when they find the learned professor 
making a long stride from the mythical days of Cecrops, to 
the broad daylight of history, and openly asserting, that what 
teacher and tyro, learned and unlearned, have alike looked upen 
hitherto as a fact, on which they could not so much as entertain 
a doubt, is in reality as void of truth as the more questionable 
story of the Athenian legislator? “Iam bold to affirm,” says 
Mr. Hermann, “ that as far as the evidence of ancient authors 
is concerned, that in favour of the Egyptian origin of Ceerops, 
bad and meagre as it is, is at any rate stronger that that in 
favour of Achaia having been turned into a Roman province by 
Mummius; a story in support of which, not so much as’ one 
clear decisive statement can be met with in the whole of anti- 
quity.” This is a somewhat startling assertion. We have 
never met with a single modern work, which does not make 


the subjection of Greece to Rome in the form of a province, 


contemporary with the destruction of Corinth» by Mummius ; 
whereas, if Mr. Hermann is to be believed, Achaia did not’ be- 
come a Roman province before the time of the civil war between 
Cesar and Pompey, or perhaps not even till the time.of Augus- 
tus. Mr Hermann’s reputation as a scholar, however much it 
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may be eclipsed by. that, of, his.great;namesake, whose spirit has 
lately departed from amongst. us, should still be sufficient. to 
guarantee to his opinions,a ready hearing, eyen in the absence 
of;any arguments by which, they may, be. enforced... These we 
will now, proceed to lay before our readers, leaving it to, them 
to, decide. whether, they be, successful in overturning a state- 
ment which no one that.we are aware of has ever yet hesitated 
to, look upon as.true, For. ourjown part, we. think they will be 
compelled to agree in, the remark, which the result. of .investi- 
gations unequalled)in depth, of research by any historian of past 
or) present, times, extorted from the pen of Augustin Thierry :-— 
* Ce, qui.est imprimé dans. tant de livres, ce que tant de profes- 
seurs.enseignent, ce que de tant. de disciples ,repétent, obtient 
force de loi, et prévaut contre les faits euxmémes.” ὦ 

., Mr, Hermann begins at the fountain-head, by examining the 
direct,evidence to be found,in ancient authors. If he can suc- 
ceed in, shewing that this is altogether inadequate to bear out 
the received opinion, his task will, be more than_ half accom- 
plished ; ἴον, this done,..any indirect, evidence which may, be 
alleged, should, not, be, received without yery cautious, examina- 
tion. ,.He observes. that not even Rufus, in his miserable Bre- 


wviarium, Historie Romane, can be brought forward to support 


the vulgar notion... For this writer, in speaking of the destruc- 
tion of Corinth, does not, as elsewhere, make use of the phrase, 
“proyincia facta, est,” but, only, says, .“‘ obtenta, est,” which, 
while it, undoubtedly indicates, the ascendancy held by Rome 
over Greece, as little proves the formation of a province, as in 
the, case,.of. Armenia, in which. the same, writer. says, after 
speaking, of the, victory over Mithridates; “Armenia Minor 
quamidem,.tenuerat armis obtenta est ; whereas we know that, 
down to. the time of Nero, it had its own, kings, though they 
were dependent upon Rome... As regards the two other ancient 
authors, quoted by Sigonius,” the originator of the story, Strabo,’ 


1 See, the Preface , to Mr. Thierry’s 


Letters on the History of France. The 


whole work, by the way, is an admirable 
comment; in illustration of the words we 
have quoted ; and who can doubt that 


_they apply equally well to the histories 


of all countries, and of all times? _ 
2'We regret that we have had no op- 
portunity of consulting the work of 


Sigonius here alluded to by Mr. Her- 
mann, De antiquo Jure Provinciarum. 
As the Bologna Professor flourished in 
the middle of the 16th century, the 
falsehood which Mr, H. bas undertaken 
to refute, is about three hundred years 
old! Many a truth dies and is forgot- 
ten in its early prime. 

3 The passage referred ὑὸ 18 in Book 
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SayS» quite ina general.way,' that the:whole country as farqas 
Macedonia,..was; made. subject! to :theRomans;; adding} that: 
“generals were sent some to oné/place, some! tor anothers? am! 
expression.which tallies-ilk withthe: received; opinion. |) Againy 
Pausanias; whom Sigoniys quotes as ‘his principal witness will 
be, found on closer examination to | makerdirectly against«hiime 
His.words-are as,follows, CvILi 16): ἰῶς δὲϊ ἀφίχοντο οἷ; σὺν ταὐτῷ» 
βουλευσόμενοι, ἐνταῦϑα δημοχράτίας μὲν κατέπαυσε (5611. Μομμίος) cbs 
aa Re ἀπὸ τιμημάτων τὰς: ἀρχὰς "εἰχαὺ φόρος τε ἐτάχϑη cop TANGY! 
nal οἱ τὰ χρήματα, ἔχοντες ἐχωλύοντο “ἐνυτῇ -ὡπερορία. χτᾶσϑαν" ᾿ουνέδριὰ» 
το κατὰ ἔϑνος!ξχαστον. πὸ Ayat@vy καὶ: τὰ τὲν- Φωχεῦσίν; «ἢ Βοιώτοϊς τῆ); 
ἑτέρωϑι. που, τῆς “Ελλάδος, ἰχατελέλωτο ὁμοίως 'πάντά::. Brede: δὲ οὗ] 
πολλοῖς ὅστερον! ἐτράποντο ἐς! ἔλεον “Ρωμαῖοι τῆς “Ελλάδος, καὶ! συνέδριά: 
τε, κατὰ ἔϑνεος ἀποδιδόρφινοξκάστοις τὰ ἀρχαῖα καὶ γῆν ἐν. τῇ: ἀπερορία: 
κιᾶσϑαι " ἀφῆκον! δὲ καὶ ὅσοις Μόμμιος, ζημίαν Βοιωτούς τε γὰρ ῤαθ' 
χλφῴγταις, καὶ Εὐϑοξας τάλχαντα ιξκατὸν; καὶ ολϊχαίους: λακεδαιμονίοις: Oia! 
KOR ξχέλευσεν. ἔχτῖσαμ εν, ούτνμὲγ δὴ τὥφεσινιπαρά Ῥωμαίων εὕροντα; 
Ἕλληνβς ;, ἡγεμὼνυδὲ ἔτι καὶ ἐς ἐμὲ ἀπεστέλλετο [ ἰἀλοῦσι δὲ οὐκ  Ελλάε! 
δος ἀλλ᾽ ἸΑχαίας ὥγεμόνα ot: Ρωμαῖόι, ἰδιότι ἐχειριώσαντο  Ἑλλχηνεξ! δύ! 
᾿Αχαιῶν τό ες τοῦ Eyed προςεστηκότωγοτα 6 to σττοῦ ΘΠ bommees 
‘Mr, Hermann;admits that.from this passage ‘two imferences: 
may be.drawn, First, that, when Pausanias wrote, 'Greé¢e had! 
for a,considerable time heen reduced, to the form of ἃ provinee| - 
under the. title of A¢haia,;,and, secondly, that the destruetion:of» 
Corinth was.the commencement of the entire dependence of 
Greece on Rome, |;, But, he, denies, altogethen, that; this | passage | 
can be made use. of to shew that.the,fall of Corinth; was imitied 
diately, succeeded by the organization of Greece in thefoumy of.) 
a.province.. He submits, that.avery,wide distinction must:be, 
drawn: between,the. greatest, possible restriction’ of: civil rights; 
and that political,, death-warrant which was implied:in the idea); 
of a,.Roman proyinee.;, However favourable might be, the ΘΟ ἢ 
dition, ensured to, such provinces by, the terms of whatiwasicalled,- 
their. “formula,” however much:the. provingials|might, as-sueh}o 
haye been spe by the Roman dame from the extortionand)|) 
ot esiaseusd yd nde τοί εν σε ἡ to yasor isdi ΕΘ ΘΕ 
Vitter «psy 381) ἀεμφθείσηςο, iil ἀξιχκόγον: ὁ ths) Kogiiag) Both here cand iit the!) 
evga ritiinn αὐτή τη (Bcthk, Koghetond πασέσο, yi 85.69) ofrrbouennias we hive otheesigh Sty 
ee ὑ πὰ Δρυκίου Μεμμίψν, aahye fr ᾿ potters ‘to give the ori 
μέζει 1 a RA bee "Papates i ἐγένετο" ΠΗ͂Σ of the ithnslation, a8 as in ] r. Mr pane 
ty BANGS BNAWI ἡδομένων or gdtnyar* & Mather (1009 SUPSN ΠΗΌΣΙ͂ΙΘΘ 
Τὴν δὲ χ ώγαν' Ingo Zixveivice πὰρ eR Gar? | ὦ, 97 eon BIIxo OTB PIO 91 Big 52 
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oppression of their governot; still theyywere ‘altogether ‘bereft_of 
all:individual personalirights, ofall independence 5 “ἃ législal 
tive Orrexecutive! bodys nay) jtheo very "ground of? Which ‘they 
stood did not escape the clutelies!‘of’ their ¢onquerors:'° It? was 
notvindeed the custony ofthe Romans)! ‘at ‘orice'to reduce every 
natiéniwhom they cénquered dn stricken battle;to’ sich a eon 
dition as this: they πα Φὴ their latter days °too’ mich respect 
for the(rights! of foreign:nations'to-adopt'so stringent ὦ course? 
they( contented: themselves with depriving’ them: (of the: means 
ofcbeing any longer dangerous cas foes ; >30°that’ down to the 
timeowhen the-boundless: rapacity ofindividuals had- sapped thé 
political principlesiof the state itselfpthe Roman provinees con 
sistedeither of those countries which had@already bee shorn 6 
their liberties by other powers, and: were*'thus, ‘0° begin “with; 
little! better-than‘so‘manyobjects)of booty, ‘or of those, which” 
by stepeatedenewal of \hostilities*€rebellio) Had ἀράννριϑδϑῥής 
upon: themselves the-utmost rigour! οὐ Roman vengeaneé: Τὸ the” 
futst class belong Sicily; Sardinia; Spain; ‘and Cisalpine*Gauly 
toSthe;secbnd Carthage and .Macedonia; which last“ however 
assumed the form of a provinee) not on the fall! of its monaréhy 
incthe'yéar _ByC.0169;*but oh the revolt ἢ Andiisews in. Β' Ὁ. 
1470 oMes Hermann suggests, thatwhilé, oi the onéHiand, the’ 
absence’of all:proof should deter'as from placing Greééé under 
either ofthe two! categories above ‘enumerated, we Should,’ on! 
the other;‘be amply justified in supposing that its’ cohdition ‘at’ 
thefaibof-Corinth’ was not itt mary rexpects different fromi that’ 
of Macedonia between’ the ‘years 169. 4η8 147 Ὁ ἘΠΡ᾿ at Ieneth” 
the pervertel polieyowith which, dutitig “the ΡΝ εἰ per- ; 
petially:elung’to'the weaker side} °conipelled® thé conyiéritie® 
partigia taki declnetepis as coldeanly abate ne yerag reauded 
tosthe nibrmabebiidition’ of ἃ "provitice’ of Rome? Up ἰδ πε, 
period, *héwevére Mro! Hermann repeats: that there ἐδ’ ἠδὲ the” 
sthallest-wellégrounded‘réason for supposing, that the position 
of Greece towards Rome was differetit from’ tat of Macedonia,’ 
during’ the interval abovementioned. °On ‘the contraty! “he obo” 
serves, that many of the measures attributed by Pausanias to 
therconqueroer ofCorinth,: correspondalmost word for word: 
with those which, according to‘Livy, (xLv!29,) ΑΙ δ᾽ ἘΝ 
adopted i in the case ‘of the vanquished Macedonians : “© Neque _ 
connubium, neque commercium agrorum, dificiorumque inter - 
se placere cuiquam extra fines regionis sue esse.”® “ If-then this: ' 
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latter nation, in spite of these restrictions, in ‘spite ‘ofits! divi~ 
sion into four separate republics; nay, in spite of the tribute 
which it was compelled to pay to Rome, was throughout twenty 
years enabled to pursue its freedom’ and«internal autonomy; 
then all the circumstances enumerated’ by Pausanias° with res 
spect to Achaia, do not indicate any’ relations ‘with Rome diffe> 
rent from those which that ee — exacted evert 
from federate states. borg of crodds 
Mr. Hermann, before he isles ‘to examine critica an 
mention of a Roman governor of Achaia 15. το. Β6 met with be- 
fore the civil war, winds up his observations on the direet evi 
dence to be found in ancient authors, by a most important pas+ 
sage from Plutarch, who; in speaking‘ of the authority exercised 
by the proconsul of Macedonia over the Beotians,—an autho- 
rity which Mr. Hermann compares with that which the French 
held over the Rhenish Provinces without infringing’ their'so- 
net” vereignty,—expressly adds : “For the Romans hadumot as-yet 
Σ: πεν ᾿Ν ti any governor to Greece,” (οὔπω γὰρ ἐς τὴν “Ελλάδα “Ῥωμαῖοι 
τ στρατηγοὺς διεπέμποντο) Απᾷ 18 this direet evidence; ‘says’Mr. 
Hermann, that Greece at the time of Cesar and Pompey was 
no Roman province, is to be enfeebled by any conclusions which 
may be drawn from the vague'statements of Strabo and Pausa~ 
nias, the supporters of the received opinion ought at any rate 
to bring forward some more cogent arguments than those which 
have hitherto been alleged. He adds,—that: as regards’ less 
direct evidence, the indications in his favour are so strong’ that 
it must have required all the weight of an antiquated prejudice 
to blind the eyes of scholars to-such a manifest fact, asthe 
freedom of Greece having survived the fall of Corinth: 9! “© 
And here let us for ἃ moment: pause: we have ‘hitherto ab- 
stained from stringing any comments upon’ the ‘thread’ of Myr. 
Hermann’s argument ; we would now endeavour to”anti 
some of the strictures which they may call forth. | It will preba- 
bly be said by some, that Mr. Hermann’s conclusions; howévér 
valid, cannot greatly affect the real state of the ease ; ‘that the 
condition of Greece: differed from that. of a‘ province’ only in 
name, and that the received opinion is therefore correét in the 
spirit, if, not in the letter, of its acceptation. It might indéed 
be sufficient, im order-to refute such a notion, to take a more 
favourable case than almost any:which ‘can’ be met with in’ the 
history of the government of Roman provinces: we mean, ‘we 
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might-confine:our attention to the systematic oppression by law 
established; and for a moment wave the yet more iron rule of 
laws:eluded...; We might point to the code! of provincial admi- 
nistration, and:we might tell.our opponents, that unless they 
can prove that Achaia’ was:a victim to all the oppression in that 
eodé prescribed, they are.at/ best but! talking loosely, when they 
speak ef sit: asa province allybut-in: name; we might fairly ask 
them to produce any instance in which a state dependent upon 
Rome was isubjectto, the cruelties of provincial government, ᾿ 
while) it; dispensed with all its outward circumstance and forms. 
But we may go yet further: we have here been dealing with a 
supposed case; we have omitted all considerations of the horrors, 
which in, addition to the misery and wrongs which accompanied. 
the; normal execution of the laws, were almost uniformly in- 
flicted by malversation and private rapacity, on the provinces of 
Rome... The corpse of their deceased liberty did not even meet 
with the treatment which common decency demanded : it was 
soiled and. mangled with all the ruthless depravity which 'fes- 
tered inthe dunghill οὗ proconsular brain. Follow a Roman 
governor with his train of blood-sucking, pampered parasites, 
into Sicily or Asia; see him eating up the people as if he would 
eat bread, turning a deaf ear to the remonstrances of the wise, 
and the supplications of the weak; see him brandishing the 
scourge and condemning to: the erucifix, polluting the: public 
shrine with: his. sacrilege, and the private hearth with his lust, 
sincere in nothing but infamy and vice, dissembling in nothing 
but integrity and virtue ; see him taking reward against the in- 
nocent and conniving at the escape of the wrong doer, trampling 
on the widow; cheating the orphan, oppressing all ; witness this, 
and bear) in mind. that it was the infamy of one which’ thus 
wrought, the| misery of all; and then say whether it was ἃ mat- 
ter,of;merely nominal interest to Achaia, that the tyranny of a 
Verres'should place the coping-stone upon the’ victories °of’a 
Mummius.;, Surely, to think!that’this picture is overdrawn, 
would; be to,ignore the writings of Cicero, and turn a‘deaf ear 
to the voice of history: “ Deinde etiam si qui sunt pudore’ ac 
temperantid, moderatiores, tamen eos esse tales propter multitu-_ 
dinem eupidorum hominum nemo arbitratur.”’ The orator adds 
(pro Lege Manil, 22): Difficile est dictu; Quirites, quanto in 
odio,simus apud,exteras nationes propter eorum quos’ ad eas 
per hos, annos cum imperio misimus, libidines et injurias.’ Quod 
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enim fanum putatis in illis terris nostris magistratibus religio- 
sum, quam civitatem sanctam, quam domum satis clausam ae 
munitam fuisse? urbes jam locupletes ae copiose requiruntur, 
quibus causa belli propter diripiendi eupiditatem inferatur.” 
We cannot too strongly insist on the distinetion drawn by Mr. 
Hermann, between the greatest possible restriction of political 
‘rights, and that utter extinction of them which in the time of 
the Republic was implied in the idea of a Roman Province. 

Another point which the reader should bear in mind, is the 
different character of the evidence produced by Mr. Hermann. 
On the one hand you have Pausanias, a contemporary of Au- 
relius, of whose statement the most that can be made is, that in 
his day Achaia was under the immediate authority of a Roman 
governor, a fact which no one would venture to impugn: he 
does not mention the period when the appointment first took 
place; he has contented himself with recording the fact, that 
when he wrote, the office had not ceased to exist. On the other 
side you have the historian of Cheronea, the contemporary of 
Nero, who, in language so plain and unequivocal that it is im- 
possible to mistake his meaning, expressly states, that up to the 
time of Lucullus the Romans had not sent any governor to 
Greece. Now, Mr. Macaulay may or may not be justified in 
treating Plutarch’s merits as an historian with the withering 
contempt of his well-poised antitheses and fizzing periods; this 
is a point which we have not as much leisure as inclination to 
discuss. But surely it would be very cruel to accuse the poor 
man of such gross ignorance on the one hand, as not to have 
been acquainted with the condition of his country, in so impor- 
tant a particular, less than a century before he wrote, or of such 
stupidity on the other, as wilfully to have stated what every one 
must have known to be false. 

We now proceed to examine the remainder of Mr, Hermann’s 
arguments, which are, we think, equally successful with those 
which have been already adduced. rahi 

That the ten commissioners, who, along with Mummius, | re- 
gulated the affairs of Greece, furnish no proof in favour of the 
received opinion, may be gathered from the fact, that precisely 
the same proceeding took place in the year B. C. 189 (*decem 
legati more majorum missi ad res Asie disceptandas componen- 


dasque,” Liv. xxxvil. 55), on which occasion we know that all 


the conquered lands were divided between Eumenes and the 
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Rhodians, without;the Romans having αὖ that time any idea: of 
forming, Asia: Minor)into ayprovinee::,and :the.case stands the 
same ;with that. ‘‘ consilium”: by; whose advice (“de)cujus sen- 
tentid,”)) AEmilius Paullus!made the arrangements above. menr 
tioned jin; Macedonia,)|/Itis quite amusing, Mr. Hermann, ob- 
Serves, to see how Pighius!in his\Annals puts: down Achaia year 
by year after,B. C.146asia ‘Roman; province; but without an-~' 
nexing) the name: of thegovernor, forthe very:simple reason that 
ng jmentionof, ia; governor was) to: be found, | He has! indeed 
contrived to atiuster up.five names) wherewith» tosinterlard:his 
blank jist cyoqmiaiags & .eblaseue lt eyed wey ΒΗΒΗ͂ 8690 add aD 
«i Now, although it cannot ibe denied, that) ifs Pighius;couldjes-, 
tablish his claims:toicorrectness:with!respect to:even:one of these} 
five names,;Mr; Hermann’sicase;would of inecessity:fall to: the, 
ground; still, none who is acquainted with the loose inaccuracy, 
of;the Dutch/annalist, would consider his: having» registered, the; 
names “ΟἹ these ifive governors) to be imitself a sufficient’ proof 
that the, owners of :those five: mames ever oecupied the position. 
assigned to them ;And:indeed, on closer examination, we have 
noi difficulty in securing the statement:of Plutarch: froshl neat 
doubts:and, cayillings which may-assail it from:this quarter... 
εὐ ΠΕ 6 first of the: five: names:quoted by. Pighius is Bmilins: 
Scaurus, the ¢elebrated “ Princeps Senatus,;” whois put down.in: 
the! syearoB.@.2119/as'a Propretor ‘of Achaia» and on: what. 
grounds 4; because on/some:coinsof )this AZmilius, emblems -of | 
Apollo areto:be metwith, which Pighius'considered as a-proof, 
that:they’ must: have-been struck out of the coins of Greek ἐνὶ: 
bute+money;' the: temple at Delphi being as it were the central. 
point of Greece. The:weakness of such: an argument!inm favour) 
of;;the existence of).aprovinee which would: not ‘have included. 
Delphi in its limits, must be apparent ‘to‘every one: but:injad- 
dition: to this; '|/Drumann: ‘has long since shewn that these. em- 
blems' refer | to:-the:Apollinarian: — — iby: a as. 
pretor, at Rome itself. bao beails aad syed doidw 
Of the second, Ὁ; Aucharius, liens Pighius: without jany!au- 
thority assumesito have been: preetor-of Achaia: in the-year: B.C. 
90,,-all that.is known is that’he was a.man of eames rank, : 
and was ‘put to death by Marius. 909) #00) asthosgoig anise 50} 
Although the third, -whem he vikenliatinnes 2% seems.at: | 
first sight:to:west/on:a-somewhat: better, foundation, “he will, be:, 
found |on: enquiry:to owevhisirank to! the very livelyimagination | 
VIL T 
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of Pighius. It is certainly true that P. Gabinius was prosecuted 
at Rome by the Achzans in B.C. 80 on account of extortions 
which he had practised in Greece: but is this any proof that he 
was governor of that country, and might not this have happened 
equally as well if he had been in Macedonia ?—Most assuredly. 
What was the case with Verres? We find him endeavouring 
to extort money from a Sicyonian magistrate, and visiting his 
refusal with punishment, though we very well know that he had 
never any legal authority over the Sicyonians. ‘ Etenim quum 
lex ipsa,” says Cicero in the only passage where Gabinius is 
mentioned (Divinat. 20.), “ de pecuniis repetundis sociorum at- 
que amicorum populi Romani patrona sit.” So that it was not 
only to provincials that the law de Repetundis was applicable ; 
and the fact of a man having rendered himself amenable to the 
penalties of that law, is no proof that he was the governor of 
the country in which the crime imputed had been committed. 
We now come to the fourth on the list, L. Gellius, whom 
Pighius, from Cicero, Legg. 1. 20, has assigned to Achaia as 
“ Propretor Consulari potestate.” Cicero’s words are: “ Au- 
dire . . . . memini Gellium familiarem tuum cum pro consule 
ex pretura in Greciam venisset Athenis philosophos qui tum 
erant in locum unum convocasse.” Now, if it could be shewn 
on other grounds that Achaia was under the authority of pro- 
pretors with proconsular power, we might then accept the in- 
terpretation which Pighius has given to this passage. Till such 
proof however is afforded, there is no necessity for our so doing, 
as Gellius might very well have been passing though Greece on 
his way to his province. Thus Crassus is made to say in Cicero, 
De Orat. τ. 11.: “Quum Questor ex Macedonia venissem 
Athenas.” One might at first sight suppose that he had been 
questor in Macedonia, whereas we know from m1. 20, that it 
was in Asia he held that office. In like manner, in the case 
now under discussion, we may fairly conjecture that Gellius was 
propretor, not of Achaia, but of Asia, especially as it is only to 
the latter province that the “ proconsulare imperium” applies. 
The fifth, Caninius Gallus, rests on a passage in Cicero (Ad. 
Fam. i. 8,) written on his travels to Cilicia: “Ego quum 
Athenis decem dies fuissem, multumque mecum Gallus noster 
Caninius.” So that from the fact of his having been in Cicero’s 
company for a few days at Athens, which, by the way, was 
never included in the province, Pighius sets him down as 
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governor of Achaia, in the year 52, A.C. But waving the 
absurdity of such a conclusion from such meagre data, we are 
now brought to the threshold of the Civil War, where we re- 
peatedly meet with individuals who exercised a direct command 
over Greece: and even these have more of the character of 
military authorities designed to secure a country, so important 
in a strategic point of view, on behalf of one of the two con- 
tending parties, than of civil governors, who do not appear to 
have been placed over Greece, till on the partitions of the pro- 
vinces between Augustus and the Senate. ‘ Tuetur Greciam” 
is the expression used by Cicero in his tenth Philippic, c. 6, 
which is very significant of the republican army of occupation 
in Greece, as contrasted with the provinces, properly so called, 
of Macedonia and Illyricum, of which he says, “ Tenet populus 
Romanus.” And if such a distinction were applicable at the 
time of the Mutinensian war, Mr. H. would be disposed to 
consider both Appius Claudius, and the well-known Servius 
Sulpicius, and Censorinus, whom Cesar, Pompey, and Antony 
respectively set over Greece, as nothing more than commanders 
of forces, who were not replaced till the time of Augustus by a 
permanent propretor. Military appointments of this description 
existed at a yet earlier period. L. Flaccus, for example, as 
legate “imperatore Metello Achaiz, Bceotie, Thessaliz prafuit,” 
(Cie. p. Flacc. 26,) that is, he held those countries in military 
occupation ; whereas, his general Metellus had Crete, not 
Achaia, for his province; so that here again we have a fresh 
proof that Greece had at that time no governor, but was rather 
in much the same condition as Massilia, which, though recog- 
nised as a free town, still submitted in some measure to the 
authority of the same L. Flaccus. (‘‘ Militem quastoremque 
cognovit.”) It was only the country about Corinth, says Mr. 
Hermann, which became the immediate property of the Ro- 
mans ; as may be gathered from Cicero’s speech against Rullus, 
ce. 2: “LL. Mummii imperio et felicitate ad vectigalia populi 
Rowiani’ adjunctus est” but even of this, we have’ Strabo” s 
express testimony (see note 3,) that a portion belonged to ‘the. 
Sicyonians ; and that these had preserved their freedom, may 
be gathered from the illegal character of the conduct adopted 
by Vérres towards one of their magistrates, which we have 
already touched upon. 

The truth is, that no de facto dependence should be used as 
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an argument against an independency de jure, which latter may 
best be established by those passages which speak of its having 
been violated. Thus in the case of Piso, who, through the in- 
strumentality of Clodius, had carried a law giving him the right, 
as proconsul to Macedonia, to borrow money from Achaia; 
Thessalia, and Athens; a proceeding by which, as Cicero re- 
marks, “ omnis Grecia addicta erat.” But that he had none 
of the authority of a provincial governor over those countries, 
is plain from the mention made of Athens, which was never 
under provincial administration. Accordingly, in another pas- 
sage we find Cicero giving the substance of the law alluded to, 
in the following words: “ut de pecuniis creditis jus in liberos 
populos dicere liceret.”—(De Prov. Consul. ο. 7.) 

Mr. Hermann concludes his paper by observing, that the 
opinion which he has here advanced in detail, he had already 
briefly enunciated in the concluding paragraphs of his Manual 
of the Antiquities of Grecian States. But as he had small 
hopes that that work would meet with a circulation at all com- 
mensurate with that of the error attacked, he had thought it 
well to avail himself of their reunion, in order to extend as 
widely as he could, what he conceived to be the correct view of 
the subject. Peey 

We think we have it in our power to throw up a few out- 
works, to defend Mr. Hermann’s opinions from any assaults 
which they may be destined to bear; though we believe that 
the natural advantages of his position are such as to render him 
secure from any very serious attack. 

In Cicero’s oration for Flaccus, one of those numerous efforts 
of his powers as an advocate, by which he succeeded in cajol- 
ing the judges of his guilty client into a verdict of acquittal, 
there is a passage from which I think indirect evidence may be 
gathered, that Achaia was not at the time Cicero spoke, a pro- 
vince of Rome. Flaccus had been accused of extortion in his 
administration of the province of Asia. The evidence against 
him was so overwhelming, that one of Cicero’s main efforts in 
his very clever defence, is to throw doubt upon the testimony 
of the Asiatic Greeks, by confronting it with some that had 
been trumped up from Achaia and other parts. Towards the 
conclusion of his oration, he makes the followmg appeal; 
“ Quodsi provinciarum vos ratio magis movet quam vestra: 
ego vero non modo non recuso, sed etiam postulo, ut proyin- 
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ciarum auctoritate moveamini. Etenim opponemus Asiw pro- 
vincie primum magnam partem ejusdem provincie, que pro 
hujus periculis legatos laudatoresque misit, deinde provinciam 
Galliam, provinciam Ciliciam, provinciam Hispaniam, provin- 
ciam Cretam, Grecis autem, Lydis et Phrygibus et Mysis 
obsistent Massilienses, Rhodii, Lacedzemonii, Athenienses, eunc- 
ta Achaia, Thessalia, Beeotia.”—(Pro Flacco, c. 40.) 

Now, we admit that the evidence here afforded, is but of an 
inferential character ; but still we ask any candid person to say, 
whether it would not have been most natural for Cicero to have 
added Achaia to the numerous list of provinces here mentioned, 
if province it had been. His not doing so, is all the more 
remarkable from the fact of his subjoining in the next line, 
“ cuncta Achaia ;” it is not as if he had omitted it altogether : 
he mentions the country, but in a different category from those 
designated as provinces of Rome. We look upon this to be 
one of those cases of undesigned testimony, which an attentive 
perusal will often elicit, and which, as such, are often of greater 
cogency than more direct evidence. Many very remarkable 
instances of the truth of this as regards Sacred History, may 
be found in.a work recently published by the Margaret’s Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Canslinidge, under the 
title of Undesigned. Coincidences. 

We now come to another passage in Cicero, which has indeed 
been quoted by Mr. Hermann, but in such a fragmentary form 
as to deprive it of half its weight. In the Oration against Piso, 
an excellent model of the Roman Billingsgate style, we read 
as follows: ‘‘Obtinuisti provinciam consularem finibus iis quos 
lex cupiditatis tue, non quos lex generi tui pepigerat. Nam 
lege Cesaris justissimaé atque optima, populi liberi, plane et 
vere erant liberi: lege autem πῶ, quam nemo legem, preter te 
et. collegam tuam putavit, omnis erat tibi Achaia, Beeotia, 
Athenx, cuncta Grecia addicta.”—(c. 16.) 

This, when coupled with the passage already quoted by Mr. 
Hermann from the oration De Prov. Cons. ο. 7, furnishes no 
contemptible quota to the evidence already adduced. 

Before leaying Cicero, we will but briefly allude to the vague 
expression, “ illud Achaicum negotium,” with which, in a letter 
to Servius Sulpicius, he designates the appointment of that in- 
diyidual to the management of Greece, and which seems,, we 
think, in some measure corroborative of the view held, by Mr, 
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Hermann, with respect to that and other analogous appoint- 
ments by him enumerated. 

We now come to one of the most eminent of Byzantine 
writers, we mean Zonaras. If it be urged, that in the earlier 
part of his work, he deserves the name of a compiler, rather than 
that of an historian ; that his claims to originality are so slight, 
that he is repeatedly found quoting the ‘ ipsissima verba”. of 
classic historians ; we make the concession all the more readily, 
because it is in the character of a compiler, of one who, to use 
his own words, collected all his earlier facts from original 
sources, (τὰ μὲν οὖν μεχρὶ τοῦδε πεπραγμένα “Ρωμαίοις, βίβλων τυχὼν 
τῶν πάλαι ταῦτα ἱστορησάντων ἀρχαίων ἀνδρῶν, ἐχεῖϑεν ἐξείληφα xnav? 
ἐπιτομὴν, καὶ τῷ συγγράμματι τούτῳ ἐντεϑήχα,) that his evidence in 
the case now under discussion becomes of singular value, and 
ill deserves to be slightingly cast aside, or smothered by the 
incubus of a “received opinion.” We are inclined to think that 
the writer of the life of Mummius, in the Dict. of Greek and Ro- 
man Biography, has not been able to obtain access to this 
work of Zonaras, which forms one of his very numerous and 
valuable references. We have come to this conclusion on two 
grounds ; First, because the passage is erroneously cited ; and 
secondly, because the statement given by Zonaras, is diametri- 
cally opposed to that furnished by Mr. Donne. If we are wrong 
in these conclusions, if Mr. D. has indeed inspected the pas- 
sage to which he refers, we must give him credit for a degree of 
partiality, which we hesitate whether to qualify as excessively 
honest, or excessively factious. For when a statement of any 
description is succeeded by references to other authors, we 
would naturally expect to find in them a confirmation, not a 
refutation of the facts alleged. But this by the way. We 
proceed to quote the passage from Zonaras. It is to be found 


in book ΙΧ. chap. 31. Πεμφϑέντων δὲ δὲ AON" τε πατρὸς καὶ ἄλλων 


ἐπὶ χαταστάσει τῶν ἁλόντων, τείχη τε τίνων περιεῖλε, καὶ ἐλευϑέρους 
πάντας καὶ αὐτονόμους πλὴν τῶν Κορινϑίων ἀφῆχε. Τῆς δὲ Κορίνϑου 
τούς τε οἰκήτορας ἀπέδωχε, καὶ τήν χώραν ἐδημοσιώσε, τά τε τεΐχη, 
καὶ τὰ ἄλλα οἰχοδομήματα πάντα κατέσχαψε, φοβηϑεὶς μὴ καὶ αὖϑις 
τινὲς πρὸς αὐτὴν οἷα μεγίστην συστῶσιν. “Iva δὲ μήτε τὶς ἐχείνων 
λάϑῃ, μήτε τῶν λοιπῶν τις Ἑλλήνων πραϑῆ, ὡς Κορίνϑιος, συνεχάλεσε 
πρὶν ἐχφῆναι τὸ ποιητέον, παντὰς τοὺς παρόντας, xal αὐτούς ἀφανῶς 
πῶς τοῖς στρατιώταις ἐγχυχλωσάμενος, ἐχήρυξε τήν τε τῶν ἄλλων ἔλευ- 
ϑερίαν, χαὶ τὴν τῶν Κορινϑίων δούλωσιν. ~Enerta προσέταξε πᾶσι τῶν 
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παρξστηχότων σφίσι λαβέσϑαι, χαὶ οὕτω σαφῇ τὴν ἀνάχρισιν αὐτῶν 
ἐποιήσατο. Καὶ ἣ μὲν Κορίνϑος οὕτως ἀνάστατος γέγονε, τὸ 0° ἄλλο 
᾿Ἑλληνικὸν παραχρῆμα μὲν καὶ σφαγαῖς καὶ χρημάτων ἐχλογαὶς ἐκαχώϑη. 
Ἔπειτα ἔν τε ἀδείᾳ χαὶ ἐν εὐδαιμονίᾳ τοσαύτῃ ἐγένετο, ὥστε λέγειν ὅτι εἰ 
μὴ ϑᾶττον ἑαλώχεισαν adx ἂν ἐσέσωντο. , 

_ Now, if we bear in mind that this passage is immediately 
succeeded by the words which we have already quoted from 
this excellent author, and which find their corroboration in the 
fact, that. it is to him we are indebted. for what we know of so 
many books of the history of Dion Cassius, we think that no tes- 
timony could well be found, which so strongly and expressly 
declares the political autonomy and independence of Greece 
after the destruction of Corinth. 

Indeed, so strongly have our own subsequent researches 
tended to confirm the impression first produced by the perusal 
of Mr. Hermann’s Memoir, that in spite of our uniform reluc- 
tance to impugn the text of ancient authors, without being able 
to back up the assault by the authority of manuscripts, (which 
we have at present no opportunity of consulting,) we should be 
disposed to make an alteration in a passage from Pausanias, 
which might, we think, suggest some suspicions in the mind of 
the critic, independently of any reference to the subject now at 
issue. In the first chapter of his second book, we meet with the 
following statement as to the subjugation of Greece, which, be 
the text sound or not, furnishes at any rate negative evidence 
in Mr. Hermann’s favour :—‘““Pwyaiar δὲ ὡς ἐχράτησαν τῷ πολέμῳ 
mapethovto μὲν χαὶ τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων τὰ ὅπλα καὶ τείχη περιεῖλον 
ὅσαι τετειχισμέναι πόλεις ἦσαν. Κόρινϑον δὲ ἀνάστατον Μομμίου ποιή- 
σαντος τοῦ τότε ἡγουμένου τῶν ἐπὶ στρατόπεδον “Ρωμαίων, ὕστερον 
λέγουσιν ἀνοικίσαι Καίσαρα ὅς πολιτείαν ἐν “Ῥώμῃ πρῶτος τὴν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν 
κατεστήσατο. 11. 2.1. Now, we admit that we may scarcely be 
looked upon as impartial judges in this matter, but we certainly 
think that the words ὅς πολιτείαν ἐν Ρώμῃ x. τ. A. as they stand, 
are.very much out of place: indeed they are not altogether true. 
Whereas, if we were to read ἐν τῇ “Ἑλλάδι or “Ayala, the case 
would. be entirely altered. What more natural than that Pau- 
sanias should couple the fact of Julius Cesar having colonised 
Corinth, with that of his having been the first to institute pro- 
vineial form of government in Achaia? However, we assure 
our readers that they cannot attach less importance to this con- 
jecture than we do ourselves. The late eminent master of 
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Shrewsbury school, Dr. Butler, used to say that conjectures’ 


were worth a farthing a cart-load. This would be a flattering 
standard from which to estimate the value of mine! even 

We apprehend that what has been advanced in these pages 
will be received at first with a sneer of incredulity: Men in 
general, and Englishmen in particular, do not like to be told 
that they have from their childhood been listening, with all the 
confidingness of unreserved and ‘implicit faith, to what, when 
examined, proves to be unreal and a lie.* Excepting in’ mat- 
ters where the pure sciences are involved, in which the cogeney 
of mathematical demonstration cannot be resisted, men care 
not “to purge their sight” with the “ euphrasy and rue” of eri- 
tical enquiry. That “suspicio quedam et diffidentia,” of whieh 
Lord Bacon speaks, “que nihil nune posse inveniri autumat, 
quo mundus tam diu carere potuit,” helps to confirm the delu- 
sion, and stop the ear to the appeals of argument and reason. 
There is a tenacious conservatism of error, which is most fatal 
to the planting and growth of truth. 


“ Some blind themselves, ’cause possibly they may 
Be led by others the righte way : 
They build on sands, which if unmoved, they find, 
"Tis but because there was no wind. 
Less hard ’tis not to erre ourselves than know 
If our forefathers erred or no.” ; 


Those who are concerned in the education of our youth (and 
it is of such, we conceive, that the readers of this Journal are 
mainly composed), would do well to examine diligently whether 


* There isan amusing passage in Mr. | and that he sold them hard words and 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- | ignorance at a very dear rate What 
standing (iv. 20), which we cannot re-. | probabilities, I say, are sufficient to pre~ 
frain from quoting :—“ Would it not be | yail in such a case ?, and who eyer, by 
an insufferable thing for a learned pro- | the most cogent arguments, will be pre- 
fessor, and that which his scarlet would | vailed with to disrobe himself at once 
blush at, to have his authority of forty οὗ all his old opinions and pretences to 
years’ standing, wrought out of hard | knowledge and learning, which with 
rock, Greek; and Latin, with no small | hard study he hath all this time been 
expense of time and candle, and con- | labouring for, and turn himself stark 
firmed by general tradition, and a reve- | naked in quest afresh of new notions ? 
rend beard, in aninstant overturned by | All the arguments that ean be used, 
an upstart novelist? Can any one ex- | will be as little able to prevail, as the 
pect that he should be made to confess, | wind did with the traveller, to part 
that what he taught his scholars thirty | with his cloak, which he held only the 
years ago, was all error and mistake? faster.” 
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the so called reeeived facts, which. in the routine of their craft 
they are daily imprinting upon the rasa tabula of the pupil’s 
mind, be indeed true or not: itis their province to dig, the 
mine of truth for others; let them be careful to sift and separate 
the pure metal from the dross and rubbish, which the sloyenli; 
ness of uncritical credulity has suffered to accumulate ; let them 

—_—____seareh well, whether there be no crack or flaw in the second- 
hand statements which they are content to receive from history- 
brokers and epitome-mongers. They should remember the say- 
ing of our great living poet, that ‘the child is father of the 
man,” and not suffer the rising generation to be clogged and 
fettered all their lives through with the misbegotten prejudices 
and “niaiseries” of the school-room, and an ill-starred prone- 
ness to take for granted whatever they meet with in the pages 
of the class-book. . Above all, if they would acquit themselves 
worthily, let them never forget that their greatest stumbling- 
block does not consist in the lack of brilliancy of talent, but of 
singleness of purpose, and that their strongest armour against 
the insidious attacks of error, is that healthy moral] earnestness 
which leads them, as by instinct, to discern the truth. 

If they neglect these duties of their high calling—for a high 
calling it is, if conscientiously discharged’—they are turning 
their school-room into a seed-plot of habits of thought which 
may be fatally injurious to the minds of their scholars in after 
life. By not encouraging a constant appeal to the fountain- 
head, a restlessness of enquiry, a distrustfulness of popular no- 
tions and current opinions, they are sapping the foundations of 
the pupil’s judgment, in its decisions on questions of greater 
moment than the issues of a Roman conquest, or the fluctua- 
tions of a Greek tense ; they are fostering a disposition to cleave 
with blind pertinacity to the beaten track—‘“ non quo eundum 
est sed quo itur ”—to substitute the fleeting conventionalities of 
this world’s custom for the higher and more enduring standard 
of objective truth. 

We hope that we shall be pardoned this brief digression ; for 
we feel assured that nothing can be altogether misplaced which 
can succeed, however feebly, in calling the attention of our 


5 It has been well said by Erasmus,— | secus instituto, a concionatoribus publi- 
“ Tria sunt unde potissimum rerumpub- οἷβ, et ludimagistris.”’—Antibarb. Lib. 
licarum salus, aut etiam pestis, mihi | p. 1698, E. 
pendere videtur ; a principe recte aut | 
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English διδάσχαλοι to the fact, “that while they teach the boys 
they make the men ;” which can remind them that te educate is 
not merely to instruct ; and that it is not so much their duty to 
make men walking encyclopedias, as to enable them nobly to 
think, and dare, and do. 

We have said that we apprehend Mr. Hermann’s opinions 
will be treated with contempt. We trust that when our readers 
have recovered from their disposition to ridicule, they will have 
the condescension to refute. -For our own part, though we be- 
lieve Mr. Hermann’s conclusions to be perfectly correct, we 
have none of that strong bias in their favour, which, had we 
been their author, we might have entertained: they are our 
children by adoption, not by birth; and we shall accordingly 
be perfectly ready to surrender our judgment to any fair and 
cogent proofs which may be urged in reply. Fortunately, we 
possess in the pages of the Classical Museum a valuable medium 
for the discussion of subjects of this nature, which the frivolous 
character of every other periodical would look upon as ponder- 
ous and dull. 

C.K. W. 


XXII. 


REMARKS ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE ANCIENT 
AUTHORS. 


I, Eure. Bacch. 1353, Dind. (1350 Elmsl.): 
σύ & ἣ τάλαινα obyyovot τε cal. . 
So stands this verse in the Palatine MS. The editors fill up 
the hiatus by the addition of the word φίλαι. But it seems more 
probable that the word to be supplied is χόραι, which has been 
omitted on account of the χαχὸν at the end of the preceding line. 
Cf. supr. 1088 seqq. :— 
ὡς δ᾽ ἐγνώρισαν 
σαφῇ κχελευσμὸν βαχχίου Κάδμου κόραι 


μήτηρ ᾿Αγαυὴ ξύγγονοι O° ὁμόσποροι 
πᾶσαί τε βάχχαι. 
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σύ ϑ᾽ ἢ τάλαινα σύγγονοί te σαὶ χόραι. 


However, whatever word is substituted, it can only be by con- 
jecture. 


II. Sophocles, Gd. Col. 285, 6:— 


δύου με χἀχφύλασσε, μηδέ pov χάρα 
τὸ δυσπρόσωπον εἰσορῶν ἀτιμάσῃς. 
Brunck suggested δυσπρόσοπτον for δυσπρόσωπον, comparing 
Electr. 460 :— 
πέμψαι τάδ᾽ αὐτῇ, δυσπρόσοπτ᾽ ὀνείρατα, 
and that this is the right reading is clearly proved by the fact, 
that it appears in all the best manuscripts. 
“ Legitur τὸ δυσπρόσοπτον in Laur. A. B. Par. F. Rice. B. 
Ceteri MSS. τὸ δυσπρύόσωπον ut impressi,” says Elmsley. 
Keep, then, τὸ δυσπρόσοπτον, and translate it, “ of ill aspect.” 


ΠῚ. Plautus, Trinwmm. τ. 2, 120, 121: 


Si quid eo fuerit, cérto illius filiz, 
Que mihi mandata est, hibeo dotem tinde dem. 


Such is Lindemann’s reading, with this note :—‘ Si quid eo 
fverit, si quid ei acciderit. Esse enim, ut facere, fieri, ablativo 
jungitur, rem notans, que in aliquo accidit, ubi nos dicimus: 
mit jemandem vorgehen ; mit jemandem anfangen. Quid me 
fret; was soll aus mir werden? Quid te faciam; was soll ich 
mit dir anfangen? Si guid me erit; wenn etwas mit mir vor- 
geht. Sie Pen. v. 2,125. Si quid me fuat. Et sepe alibi.” 

This doctrine of Esse with the ablative seems rather open to 
doubt. In the passage in the Penulus, the sense shows fuat 
to be quite out of place. The line as it stands in the common 
editions runs,— 


Quin mea quoque iste habebit, si quid me fuat. 


We evidently require a future tense instead of the subjunc- 
tive. I therefore propose to read— 


Quin med quoque iste habébit, si quid mé fiet. 


i. 6. “ Nay he will have my property also, if anything happens 
to me.” 
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Fuat would mean, “if anything were to-happen ;” and ‘we 
should require habeat in place of habebit. 

With the expression, si guid me fiet, compare Cicero’s “Quid 
Tulliola mea fiet ?” (ad Fam. xiv. 4, 3.) 

In the present passage, then, I suggest that we should read— 


Si quid eo fiet, cérto illius filie, &e. 
i.e. “ If anything shall happen to him, I have by me a store 
from which,” &c. 
Ib. 11. 4, 1: 
Minus quindecim diés sunt, quom pro his aédibus, &c. 
Query, est for sunt? Compare Aulul. Prol. 3, 4: 


Hane domum 
Jam muitos annos ést quom possideo ét colo. 


10. τι. 4, 139: The common reading is— eis 
Sués moriuntur dngina acérruma— oe 
to correct the disagreeable hiatus in which, Hermann interposed 


the word hice between angina and acerruma. This Lindemann 
does not approve of, and proposes to correct the line thus : 


Sués angina mériuntur acérruma : 


but this gives the wrong accent to moriuntur, inasmuch as we 
are obliged to pronounce it mériuntiir instead of moriuntur. 
Perhaps the line may be corrected thus: ἣ 


Acérrume moritintur angina sues. 


There is not the slightest difference as far as regards the 
sense between acerruma and acerrume ; but as the latter is the 
reading of the Palatine MSS., it is perhaps better to adhere to 
it, although the correction has a great show of truth on its 
side. 

Ib. v. 172, Lindemann has evidently committed an ES 
in adopting the conjecture Quid istuc? in place of the reading 
of the MSS. ne editions, Quid istic? i.e. “ Well, well, ‘have it 
your own way.” 


IV. Aristoph. Ran. 285, sqq. ;— 


- EA. νὴ τὸν Δία καὶ μὴν αἰσϑάνομαι ψόφου τινός. 
ΔΙ. ποῦ ποῦ στιν ; EA. ἐξόπισϑεν. ‘Al. ἐξόπισϑ᾽ Th. 
EA. ἀλλ᾿ ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ πρόσϑε. ΔΙ. πρόσϑε νυν th. 
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» This dialogue may have suggested to Terence (Hunuch., 4, 

7, 11, 12), his 

Thr. Tu hosce instrue ; ego ero pést principia: inde émnibus signtim 
dabo. 

Gn. Tihic est sapere; ut hdsce instruxit, ipsus sibi cavit loco. 


V. Aeschylus, Choeph. 691. 
οἱ γω, κατ ἄχρας ἐνϑάδ᾽ ὡς πορϑούμεϑα. 

“ς ἐγϑάδ᾽ Turn. et Steph. interpolatio est; ἐν πᾶσ᾽ M. Guelf. 
Ald. Rob. corrupte,” says Dindorf. 

The passage might be corrected by reading ἐμπέδως for: the — 
ἐν πᾶσ᾽ ὡς of the MSS., ¢.¢. EMITEAQS for ἘΝΠΑΣΩΣ, which 
only involves a slight change of three letters. 

ἐμπέδως would mean “continually, lastingly : we have the 
adjective used in the sense of “ continual, lasting,” in Agam. 561 ; 
Sophocl. Gd. Col. 1674; Pind. Pyth. 12, 25. 

If this be not considered satisfactory, we might read thus :— 
οἱ yw nav ἄχρας ἔμπα ¥ ὡς πορϑούμεϑα, ze. ‘Alas, how entirely 
and utterly we are ruined.” 

This is the reading of the MSS. with the change of only two 
letters. 

ἔμπας is of frequent occurrence in the sense of “ altogether, 
utterly ;” and the form ἔμπα is used as its equivalent, both by 
Pindar (Nem. 4, 58), and Sophocles (Ajax, 563). 


393 


VI. Plaut., Capt. 5, 4, 25, 26, read,— 


Ntinc ego demum in mémoriam reded, quom mecum cégito ; 
Ntinc ego demum in mémoriam epol régredior audisse me. 


The common reading which Lindemann has adopted (with 
the exception, that;in the first line he writes recogito for cogito) 
is open to the objection, that it obliges us to give an accent to 
the word memoriam, which no reader of Plautus and Terence 
will allow to be possible, viz., to pronounce it memériam in 
place of mémoriam. In the reading I have adopted, the first 
line is as it is found in Lambinus’ edition, the second is a cor- 
rection of my own for the old reading,— 


Nune edepol demum in. memoriam regredior audisse me. 


It may seem bold to lengthen the last syllable of regredior, 
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but I think it is defensible from another passage in a Very 
play, 3, 3, 15:— 


Nec cdpiast, nisi si aliquam corde méchinor asttitiam. 


resi a 


Compare also eminor in 4, 2; 11. 
Exactly the same error with regard to the πὶ τι μάοπῃ, τς of 
the word memoria as that corrected here, occurs in Mil) Glor. 
1, 1, 49, where the common reading is,— 
P. Edepol memoria est optuma. A. Offa me monet. 


Read, | ? 
P. . ‘Epol memoria éptumast. A. Offa émonet. 


A syllable is wanting at the commencement of ‘the πὸ; 4 
might we read enimvero for epol 3 ? It would suit the metre’ ‘and 
sense exactly. 083 Sar 

Lindemann, who keeps the old reading with the change of 
ofa me monet, into ofa emonet, which is sanctioned by the. 
MSS. has not only the wrong accent of memoria, but also a Ἶ 
most disagreeable hiatus between optuma and offa. ery 

VII. “This syllable (the enclitic νυν) though common in tra-_ 
gedy, is always, I believe, long in comedy.”—Monk in the Mu-* 
seum Criticum, vol. 1. p. 73.1 

There is apparently only one passage in a poet of the Ola 
Comedy, in which we have the enclitic vy short, and that is 
Cratinus Odyss. 15.? 


σιγάν νυν ἅπας ἔχε σιγάν 
χαὶ πάντα λόγον τάχα πεύσει " 
ἡμὶν δ᾽ ᾿Ιϑάχη πατρίς ἔστιν, 
πλέομεν δ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσέϊ ϑείῳ. 
In Aristoph. Thesm. 105, the old reading was λέγε νυν, which, 
by conjecture, has been altered into λέγε νιν; but even granting — : 
that νυν were sound, it would not affect us, for, as Meineke ob-_ 
serves, “ Agathonis verba habemus, non ‘Aristophanis.” Ἴ ΠΕΡ 


VILL. “ ἀλύξει] Evitabit, Vox Homerica. ” Rarius tp. 


“ahle 


4 


1 I say Monk, judging from theini- | ? The ἀὐριομὰ of the Greek’ incl Ἢ 
tials (J. H. M.), otherwise I have no | Poets are quoted from Meineke’s ex-/, 
certain proof that he was the author of | cellent collection, published at Berlin, 
the “ Notes on the Electra of Sopho- | 1839-41. 
cles,” published in that Journal. ; 
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tragicos simplex verbum ; occurrit tamen Sophocl. Aniéig. 488, 
cum genitivo, ubi vid. Brunck. et Electr. 627. Phrynichus in 
Pleuroniis ap. Pausan. in Phocic. p. 348, ed. Sylburg. χρυερὸν 
γὰρ οὖχ ἤλυξε popov.”—Blomfield, Gloss. ad Pers. 93. We have 
it also in Aisch. Agam. 1615; Prom. Vinet. 587. 


IX. Plautus, Mil. Glor. 2,5, 46. The common reading is, 
S. Ecce omitto. P. At ego abeo missa. 8, Muliebri fecisti fide ; 


which, with an exception not worth naming, Lindemann re- 
tains. But the question then arises, how-are we to pronounce 
the syllables abeo missa mul, so as to make them a ditrochzus ? 
This is a problem which I conceive to be insoluble; but I think 
that the error lies in the word /fectsti, which is hardly in the 
right tense to suit the meaning. I therefore propose to read, 


8. ‘Ecce omitto. P. At ego dbeo missa. 8. Miiliebri facts fide. 


It is plain that the present imperfect suits the sense much 
better than the present perfect. Sceledrus lets the woman go, 
on her promise to go into the house of her own accord. In- 
stead of so doing, however, she runs off, and the stupid slave 
seeing her in full flight, bursts out with, ‘‘ You are acting with 
the good faith of a woman.” He does not allow her to get out 
of sight before he makes his remark. 
Ib. 2, 6, 77. The common reading is : 
Ratusne me istic hominem esse omnium minumi pretii. 
Lindemann gives: 
Rattisne me istic ésse hominem minumi preti, 


omitting the word omnium. 
Perhaps we might read: . 


Rattisne me iste hominem émnium minumi preti; 


for in this way we omit nothing but esse, which is not material 
to the sense, and merely change istic into iste, which is a change 
often necessary in the text of Plautus as we now have it. 

Ib. 3, 1, 70. The common reading, Opus leni? will not pass 
as a ditrocheus. Lindemann, to make up the metre, writes 
Opusne leni ? But though Spits is to be pronounced as a mo- 
nosyllable, Spiisné can by no means be pronounced as a dissyl- 
lable. I would therefore suggest ‘Opus tibi leni? &c. 

Ib. 3,1, 141. Jam after nunc is so often a dissyllable (e. g. 
Asinar. Prol.1; Ter. Andr. 5, 2, 1, &c. &e.,) that I should be 
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inclined to, consider it corrupt, were I to comeacross,it..as.a 

monosyllable in such a position. _ I should therefore be disposed,, 

to omit it in this line, and read merely Nunc istis rebus, ὅσος. ke 
Ib. 4, 3, 1. To make metre of the common reading, Ὁ 


Quid mihi nunc es auctor, ut faciam, Palestrio?) = 9 | 
Lindemann transposes es to a place between faciam and Ῥα 
Jestrio. Nowthe Palatine MSS. have est auctor, which, though 


evidently the wrong reading, proves that es should immediately 
precede auctor; and comparing Pen. τ. 3,1, I would read— 


Quid πύπο mi es auctor, vit faciam, Palaéstrio ? vont 


Ib. 4, 6, 1. Lindemann rightly reads from the Palatine MSS.” 
and the edition of Camerarius video for videto, but gives the 
whole line thus: 


M. Hera, éccum presto militém! A. Ubi ést. MM. Ad levam. 
A. Video ; 


in which he not only does ποῦ δαξ off the last syllable of mili- 
tem, but even makes it long. — 
Probably some such word as istic has fallen out between ubi 
and est. 
~1b4, 8,5. Materque et'soror. ‘The copulatives are’ rather 
remarkable. We may compare Capt. 2, 2, 63, auditque’et vi- 
det; Virgil; Georg. 3, 434, asperque siti atque exterritus estu. 


X. Eupolis, Bapt.3.: “ nip satife 
dvaptatytos thy ὃ gpiaedallag 
xoddey βεβρωχώς, ἀλλὰ yap στέφανον ἔχων. 
Would not the insertion of 7 after στέφανον improve both rhythm 
and sense ? 


“XI. Eupolis, Colac. 3. Meineke arranges the lines thus: 

Ἀ οὗ πῦρ, οὐδὲ σίδηρος tee 
οὐδὲ yous ἀπείργει 
μὴ φοιτᾶν ἐπὶ δεῖπνον. 


ἐς. ἢ 


They may also be arranged as trochaic tetrameters catalectic.as 

follows : ἘΠῚ bal 
Βὴ ; odds πῦρ, οὐ 95 ἘΠ wreils dash 

οὐδὲ σίδηρος, οὐδὲ yarns εἴργει μὴ φοιτᾶν ἐπὶ 

δεῖπνον. 4) 
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~-aneioye: is a correction of Meineke’s. Plutarch, who in two 
me ern the fragment, has εἴργει, and in one phate he has 
οὗ πῦρ; οὐ σίδηρος, οὐδὲ χ.τιλ.; ταν ἊΝ sar other “tha: πῦρ, οὐ σίδηρος, 
οὐδὲ χ.τιλ. 
If the lines were spoken by the Chorus, Meineke’s arrange- 
ment is undoubtedly the best ; if not, perhaps the other is better. 


XII. Eupolis, Maric. 23: 
πότερ᾽ ἦν τὸ τάριχος Φρύγιον ἢ Γαδειρικόν ; 
The verse will be more harmonious if we omit the article be- 
fore τάριχος. 
R. H. S. 


#149)- Gus 


XXIIL 
ROMAN NAMES. 


 QUINTE, puta, aut Publi, gaudent prenomine molles auricule. 
Why should the prenomen be flattering ? 

- * Gaudent prenomine. An ideo fortassis quod prmnomine 

carebant servi: quodque liberti, quamvis prenomen adepti, raro 

aliter quam! cognomine, quod fere ex servitute retinebant, ap- 

pellabantur? Facete Persius, 


- +» «+ « Momento turbinis exit 
_Marcus Dama: pape! Marco spondente recusas 
᾿ Credere tu nummos? Marco sub judice palles ? 
Marcus dixit, ita est; assigna, Marce, tabellas. 


Addam et Ciceronis locum, in Oratione pro.Domo; Clodium 
interpellans iis yerbis: Literas in concione recitasti, quas tibi 4 
Cesare missas diceres, Cesar Pulchro. Cum etiam argumen- 
tatus amoris esse hoc signum, cum neque adscriberet Proconsuli, 
aut Tribuno pl. Idem Cicero Epistola quadam ad Volumnium: 
Quod sine prenomine familiariter ut debebas epistolam ad me 
dedisti, primum dubitavi, num a Yolumnio senatore esset. Acce- 
dant etiam Tacitus et Suetonius de Nerone et Britannico: qui 


4 Can this be true ? 
VIL U 
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quod obyii inter se, Nero Britannicum, hic?. Domitium, saluta- 
vere, familiaritas illa Britannico exitium peperit.” 


Torreatius, partly from Theodorus Pulmannus.in the second, 


Henricopetrine edition, who adds,— 
Quod Horatius ait, expressit mores. Romanorum, qui cum 


aliquem honorifice, ut liberum aut ingenuum, appellabant, pree-. 


nomine salutabant; nam salutare cognomine familiaris erat 

(quoting “ Cesar Pulchro”): et Polybius in historia semper su- 

periorem Africanum, honoris credo gratia, Publium appellat. 
Persius, Sat. 1. Ingenteis trepidare Titos. 


Potest tamen et in eo, interdum, quiddam familiaritatis latere. ᾿ 


Turn, lib. 2, cap. 19. 

Baxter says, “" Siquidem familiares compellabant, preenomini- 
bus sibi familiares atque intimos.” Gesner adds, Sic Cic. Fam. 
1, 9. Quoniamque illi haberent.suum Publium (Clodium) da- 
rent mihi ipsi alium Publium (Vatinium) in quo possem illorum 
animos . . . xrepungere. But this is nothing to the pur- 
pose. The prenomen is selected simply because it furnishes 
the point of relation between Clodius and Vatinius. And as to 
Baxter’s general assertion, 1, I believe it to be true only among 
relations. 2. However true, it would be just the reason for not 
adopting it in Horace’s instance. Familiarity would not be the 
way to approach the rich man, previously unknown too, as)sup- 
posed. ἡ! 
De re communi scribe magna atque noya te 

Orabant hodie meminisses, Quinte, reverti. 

Quinte, familiariter preenomine collegam olim suum appeid 
lant scribe. Orelli, note. 

The passage is referred to by Orelli, from the other. The 
other references of Orellius do not prove what he asserts, that 
cognati atque familiares addressed one another by the — 
men. 

-'The person meant by Horace could not be an actual slave, 
from his circumstances; and if he were, to give him a preeno- 
men which he had not, would only be an insult. 

' There are different parts, or cases, to that satire: Damacomes 
inin two of them, of which this is not one, even if literally 
meant at all. 


2 Curious, for Domitius is a nomen, | Nero to his own original family, uncon- 
Britannieus a cognomen, Perhaps the | nected with the Augustan house. 
fault rather was, that Domitius recalled 


tt i I 
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- Pdoubt whether he meant him to pass even for a freed-man. 
if he was, had he no third name? If-he had not, could it be 
necessary to ‘say that he was not to’ be called by his slave-name ? 

- He introduces his Quintus or Publius generally, as a rich 
party toa litigation, whom Ulysses is to support in it. 

‘That slaves had no prenomen, means simply that they had 
but/one name. It was equally true, I apprehend, that they had 
no’ nomen, like any Roman family name. ‘Quintius’ would’as’ 
much have shewn that a tian’was ποῖ ἃ slave, as Quintus. If! 
we are to take it, that ‘at’manumission they simply added a 
prenomen to'their slave-name, that might give a peculiar value 
to the prenomen, but would give a still greatér value ‘to a no- 
men if it could be justly applied ; since that would be a privi- 
lege which even a freedman, if new, could not have. And yet 
Persius, who is quizzing the man, might use the prenomen, 
as the peculiar mark of manumission. Slaves, when freed, did 
often take the nomen gentilitium of their masters, or some- 
times ἃ ‘different one, and prenomen too. Morcelli, 1. 33. 
Terence’ had two' names. Was Afer his original slave-name, 
or a new cognomen? ? er his ewes How as to Publius 
~~ q 

“The formal legal offical address was Die M. Tulli; assen- 
tidr Cn. Pompeio; Cic. ad Att. of what was to happen in 
the senate. A semi-formal address was the prenomen and 
cognomen. See in Cie. Phil. 2, exempli gratid, the list of per- 
sons who approved him. So pro Lig. he speaks of Q. Tubero, 
&e., and says C. Cesar, to him: Cicero somewhere supposes 
the public to say to him, Marce Tulli, quid agis? Perhaps he 
did not dislike being pompous as to himself. 

In Horace, “ Ceasar”? and “Auguste,” I take it, are titles 
rather than names, and quite respectful on that footing ; ‘more 
so than Mecenas and Agrippa. Poetry, however, is of course 
a little'loose, and also short. See Horace’s list of his friends, 
Furni, &c: ‘So on the journey. Also consults the metre. 
Albi, Quintilium, Pompei; in) Horace; Corneli, and perhaps 
Marce Tulli, in Catullus, may be attributable merely to this. | It 
is therefore no good guide. I think, except the strictly legal 


᾿ 3 These nomina are the old genitives, | first to one, not to a class, as some names 
like illius, alterius, of the prenomina: | are. Yet ius sometimes is used in a 
as Μιλτιάδης Kizove;, Filippo di Bru- | preenomen itself, as Lucius. Does not 
nellesco; and so Williams, Edwards; | the nomen always end in it? 

not plural. The surname is applied 4 In English poetry we write the 
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forms perhaps, there would be a:difference according asthe gog- 
nomen was more or less peculiar. In Cieero, Phil..2, he uses C.. 


Cesar and Cn. Pompeius in the same sentence, the one.a cog: 


nomen, the other a nomen. Magnus;was but seldom usedj I 


suppose, being personal.and new. We. all know. that, some 


Gentes were so subdivided, as the Cornelian, that the cognomen: 


of the subdivision, Scipio exempli gratia, was a nomen, for,com- 
mon use ; and a.cognomen.in this way came to, bear, another. 


less extensive cognomen. superadded to it, as Nasieas soon ylreq 
ΤῈ would have been, for this. reason, absurd to. haye, called 
Sulla, P. Corneli, except, if even except, .in the,strict,cases| of 


form by. rule; or Lepidus, Aimilius. ..., oH bas 
‘To. use the eognomen alone was, familiar, but not.so familiar 
as the, surname,alone is with uss ΞΘ ors τοι verte faites 


Some customs about names were oR ston under the. 


empire, Morcelli, 1..149 4Δη4. 147... 40 - Jideslekpar 


The preenomen. was unayoidably the name: within γον δα 
Whether “Ὁ Tite,” in Ennius,.to Flamininus, could have been 
said. in prose, οὐ in real life, .I doubt... lt isi¢nrious, however; 
that women had no prenomina, but numerical ones)sometimes;. 
and, those, such, as were disused- for men, as,,Tertia, Quartas 
Aaciently some had:. Festus, &e. apud, Hofm, Lex: Men: have 
only Quintus.and Sextus, though Septimius, and» Qetayius)ap= 
pear as derivative nomina: Secundus and Decimus»are cogno= 
mina; Lelium Decimum in: Lacilius:: or/is' Decimus Brutusia& 
wienaitiond mui edt t9disetoa bas, aoa, 

. But a family with shat suitanaily meant, what.im its secon 
dairy, use it includes with us, the servants. .o Now their servants} 
being slaves, were permanent, whether born slaves or not; /they. 
were completely, or very much more than with us, shut outfrom 
the:rest of the world,) and into the household. of their master. 


only. | They therefore used the prenomen too.»!'The houséhold. - 


was) the world to them; and.they had: nothing to :doowithathe 
names: that distinguished their master’s family from others} but 
only with.sueh as: distinguished one member of it front the festl 
Hence Cicero, describing Antony returning by night inthe’ dig: 
. <8 ot bislrleip tink la es makes him give inshis'name 


1 o6v5 Προ ἢ) decd 
ham ne . (and, even i ‘Tosa ὌΝ font eur Merson sin + a8 names of Segre 
upon a sort 0 conveiitional Principle ἐξ . ven as > les:,as 
SUT ae aa PLE, OF 5 tee: 1a tnd” Ooh τη 


Ἰραῤδά in POPES ithed! Gn Patnell, Heep Popes ὦ Lady, Mary! ee | 


successively uses Oxford, Harley, and | 8"°> and Mason, of Lady Coventry. 


——— ἀν... eee 
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as Marcus: 2 Domum vent eapite involuto! ~Taritors Quist? 
A’ Mare6‘tabellarius)? Cie. Phil/2)' Ernesti, Ῥ 1087.081, ἐπι: 
This sounds very ἐμ Πᾶν torus!) Ὁ 8! coq) 8) bas tees) 
1 Téleads'oneté' suspect’ παῖ, ἴῃ Horace, 'the‘rich man may 
like*the ‘prenomen because it ‘is ‘the style of ‘the most servile 
flattery, is talking to‘himas his slaves would-do. 0% oo 
‘Dam afraid I am’ attenipting ‘to illustrate a subject for which 
a@06d deal more reading than I ean pretend to would ‘be’ pro- 
perly necessary, ‘and ‘a. disposition to research, of paren at ay 
sent/D have ‘but little: But it may afford hints. °°" 

‘0 Bat ‘one thing to’ be remembered in all this is, that the Greeks 
and Romans had no titles of rank or respect to address supe~ 
riors‘or'equals} Where'civility and not’ familiarity is intended : 
as Sir, or my Lord. Contra Sen: Ep. 3, Obvios si némen'non o¢- 
eurrit : dominos salutamus. ©'Wetst. ad Joh. xx.15. Except the 
inexplicable δαιμόνιος of Homer, which seems applicable to/all 
ranks, ‘and therefore ‘is not perliaps an address of respect in any 
easel;oand Δωγενὲς Λαερτιάδη, &c. ‘merely poetical)’ at any rate 
periphrastical)':\The Greeks address the highest female person- 
ages Tivay or by name;,(or a title, as Atossa; unless a slave is 
speaking, who! would’ say δέσποιναι In Epictetus we are told 
that! the’ girls; fromthe age jof fourteen, are spoilt by being used 
to hear themselves called χυρία; ᾿αἰγοναῖχες εὐϑὺς ἀπὸ τεσσἀρεσχάίδεκα 
ἐτῶν: ὅπὸ τῶν ἀνδρῶν» κοῥίἀι:καχοῦνται; COXXXVII.; but doubt whether 
thismeans,) that‘ they’ wereiaddressed ‘so iti ordinary conversa- 
tion, and not rather that, in making love or talking gallantly; 
theyowere spoken of’ andito'as:domine, mistresses: Domine 
Lieymnize; ini Horace, .is:an uncertain person; but'domina cer- 
tainly isonotoa: title; ‘that would be ridiculous.’ Domina is used 
in Catullusiso as to: shew) that from:the mere natural meaning 
of.anrobject jof:cdurtship, it had come to be used of any woman, 
notdbeing ‘alWife,oby:@aman-:with whom she:lived\in intimate 
connéetion, as mistressiin Knglish.: In the Actsiof the Apostles, 
the English meader iis deceived by: the word: sins, - twice ‘applied 
by:St,/Paul:to’ thership’s:crew : but the original is ἄνδρες, and 
thé translator, might.as:well:have said stirs and brethren, im the 
earlier part of, that: book, It is remarkablein Greek-in general, 
that though ἄνδρες is made an address, ἄνερ, I believe, never is ; 
Podine is, but in poetiy, whére we should say, Ὁ man, méan- 
ing to δ lay down, something applicable to human nature. The 
icin aMAGIDE is; ia ἄνδρες 3 is not an original sia of 
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address, but is short for ἄνδρες Αϑηναῖοι, δικασταὶ, φίλοι, or what 
not; you find it used as a repetition, when the longer form had 
previously been introduced. In the other parts of the New 
Testament, where χύριξ is used, it is chiefly to Christ either as 
Master, (Pa3%,) or Lord in the Christian sense; or to some 
superior ; the priests to Pilate, Matt. xxvir. 68, (no note in 
Wetstein). There is the insurmountable passage, John xx. 15, 
where Mary Magdalen says xipte to the supposed gardener. The 
New Testament, however, is not much to the purpose. He- 
brew customs, &c, must affect it. tia 

The French never could get rid of titles, and speak plain 
like the ancients. They kept citoyening one another; and even 
citoyen premier consul; When Cesar was addressed in public 
as plain C. Cesar. And so the Quakers, till lately. 


GREEK NAMES. 


Greek names appear at first sight to be names applied to the 
individual and not to the family, and made for the purpose ge- 
nerally of expressing qualities which might be hoped for in the 
child, or which existed, as Homer tells us in the case of Asty- 
anax, in the father. Payne Knight thinks that they never 
introduced ill-omened names, and that the common derivations 
of Ajax, Achilles, and Ulysses must be discarded. It seems 
impossible to discard the last, from its very near approach to 
the verb ὀδύσασϑαι. The name Achilles, may perhaps be con- 
nected with Achei. But I think there are instances of triste 
names which eannot be got over—/Eschines and Aschylus. “Or 
did the word αἰσχρός once mean the good sort of a μὰ peer 
If so, it was before Homer I believe. 

But when we see farther, we find that names became fassily 
names, by being repeated alternately, the child being named 
after its grandfather, and especially, it would seem, in great 
families, as the Alemzonide. This, however, would only apply 
to one child. Sometimes names not identical, but with a 
certain resemblance, were used in families, as Nicias and Nice- 
ratus, Hippias and Hipparchus, and this collaterally, sel ap 
in a single line. 

Women’s names ‘are not, as'we might expect, chiefly com- 
posed with reference to female qualities ; the meaning of Pene- 
Tope, even, is hardly certain; but generally, and in a remark- 
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able degree, to the most vigorous qualities of men, with the 
termination altered; and scarcely:ever taken from the names 
τοῦ men in their own family. And this among the Macedonians 
too; andin Homer. Whether patronymics, as Chryseis, ever 
existed much, may be doubted.. Many names we find in Horace 
‘and the Greek epigrams, are the names of slaves, and are quite 
another thing. ‘They are sometimes from places, sometimes 
founded on qualities rather disparaging, as Lycisca. | The 
mames of the Nymphs in Homer are curious, mostly run up at 
the moment probably, and chiefly taken from the sea. 
C. B. 


KXV. 


AN ATTEMPT TO RESTORE THE TEXT AND THE SCAN- 
SION OF HOMER, UPON AN ENTIRELY NEW SYSTEM 
AND PRINCIPLE. 


(Continued from No, ΧΧΤΗ. Ρ. 99.) 


Tue reason, then, as I have already pointed out in the for- 
mer part of this treatise, why the letters ὦ, ἢ» ¢, 1, 0, and v, 
were not usually elided in the ancient Greek poetry before any 
other syllable beginning with a vowel, was from the necessary 
and almost unavoidable intervention of the sounds of Y and of 
W. Butin order to make my system more thoroughly intel- 
ligible, it will be necessary for me to enter, for a few moments, 
into an examination of the real nature and effects of these 
vowels, and more particularly, of the letters Q and H, or of the 
two. long letters, as they have been properly denominated by 
the grammarians, and 1 shall begin with the Omega. 

This letter has usually been supposed to be a compound of 
two short o’s; but there is in reality no sort of occasion for 
any such combination. I cannot indeed imagine a much more 
erroneous principle than that which has been adopted, and even 
without a question, by almost every prosodist, viz. that every — 
long yowel is equal to two short ones; and I doubt very much 
whether this can in truth be said even of a diphthong, the which 
is undeniably a compound of two distinct letters, but pronounced, 
as I should say, in.the time of one only ; for-there can. be no 
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other possible distinction between the long and theshortsound 
of'any of the vowels than that which relates to tone! οὐ force 
merely ; and any other representation ‘of the matter is nothing 
more nor less than a deception.» There is:mo/other differenee, 
for example, between & and a, & and δ, 6 and δ, whether inithe 
French or English, and in the two tongues these sounds: are 
by no means identical, than what arises from the greater ‘or less 
force of the’ breath employed in ‘their enunciatiom >: The first 
is the sound of the pistol or musket, when merely scaled with 
a little powder, and the other the sound of ‘the ‘same*weapon 
when fired with a full charge or eartridge in it.. All; therefore, 
that Clarke and others have said upon this subject andi very 
little has been done in it since his day—{see noteon p. 51, 'dhad, 
A,) together with the reasoning employed by him upon the 
effects produced by the exsura, isin fact but so much rubbish}j—a 
lame and impotent attempt to get rid of a difficulty which the 
scholars of that day had either not the honesty to meet fairly 
in the face, or else knew very well they had not: the abilitysof 
solving. But to this part of the subject I shall have occasion 
to revert more particularly hereafter, Ifthe Greek Omega was 
in/reality compounded of two o’s, 118. pronunciation must have 
been oo to English Who, without the aspirate, but in the Greek 
we know that this particular sound was usually representediby 
the eombination Oo ; and as all grammarians appearto beagreed 
in ‘giving to the Omega the name of ὁ longum, there canbe πὸ 
doubt, I should think, that the pronunciation of this letter must 
have been'the same with the ancients ‘as with | ourselves,’ viz. 
6, and this:is the pronunciation that it still retains inthe small 
emphatic words in which. this» letter occurs,*interjections:ih 
particular, and which are usually the last to change,:in most‘of 
the languages of Europe.. Thus, for instance,in the:Greekcad- 
verbs: Q, Ὡς and: ;: Latin O,.Oh.; German: Θ (ach) Ὁ Spanish 
andItaliam O, and;in the English and. French interjections! Ὁ, 
Oh, and Eo; the osound: is) the same! in: all,ocas:wellassin the 
words Qyoa; iGerm. Ocher;: Span» Qcra; Ital. Ocrey FreandiEng. 
Ochre—Gri Οχεάνός; Ital. cand: Spans Oceano, Germ\; Fripahd 
Eng. Occan, and‘im the purely English words Know, Gidlvdius, 
formerly Tvéw; 2iiasseTve, ands Crone from TPépay; vel γηρίων, 
Senex, senio confectus; aliter-zepwv, contracted’ Crone, whemap- 
plied: to acsheep.as -Crane>is« from: Dépavog aliter’ Képivasie. 
Grane; for Crone, when applied to a: woman; is rather iacorpep- 
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tiom of Τερυόνη, ali: Κερυόνην. ὃ. Κροόνη or Crone!; Garrulay mean- 
ing a babbler or gossip, as the word old which almost invariably 
accompanies it, even in the most correct authors, evidently tes- 
tifies: Taking then -for granted, that the pronunciation of; the 
Omega was precisely equivalent to the long open sound of the 
same letter in most of the languages of modern Europe; for the 
accidental resemblance of the smaller letter ὦ to two:0’s ¢on- 
joined proves: nothing, any more than: that the figure of the 
Anglo-Saxon letter ¢y) = M, would establish the same thing,— 
we have next got to discover the: reason why the intervention 
ofa »W seems invariably to have been connected, in some way 
or another, with the sound of this letter, whether long or short, 
and still continues to. be so among the vulgar, and also.in many 
cases with the more polite, even to the present hour. 

A very short consideration of the subject will, I conceive, be 
quite sufficient to establish this fact, and beyond. all contradiec- 
tion: Let any one that has but a tolerably correct eye and ear, 
only place himself before a mirror, and pronounce to himself 
slowly and distinctly the letter ο, and he will at once perceive 
the justness of Walker’s definition, viz., that the mouth does 
actually take, in a great measure, the shape of the letter it is 
uttering; and that.as the mouth is relaxing into its naturally long 
form;—this will be best seen by drawing in the breath whilst pro- 
nouneing this letter, and letting it out gradually afterwards—an 
dndistinct sound like W ur, Wér, or War, will be produced, and that 
iffhhe now attempt to pronounce any one of the English vowels ex- 
cept u==you, the sound.or intervention of the digamma will, be- 
come manifest, viz., O-wa, O-we, O-wi, O-wo, &c. This is what 
the-undisciplined and.vulgar person,—and the early Greeks, it 
must be: remembered, were both undisciplined and vulgar,-— 
cannot; readily get) over, inasmuch as. itis the necessary and 
natural effect,of the passage-of the lips:from the round form ~9- 
into thelong one =~. It will furtheribe: perceived; by al care- 
fil observery;also, thatyinoorder to pronounce the letter W.itself, 
itds necessary, in thefirst place; toshape the lips into.the form of 
‘Ogand then: :to Jetthemigo: again . before) that) letter can be 
uttered: properly. «I have-been! obliged to) enter: thus at)length 
dintoya description of, the: letter.O; im.ordersto: prove thatithis 
intervéntioncof) the; Wi didnot) arise:from:any, accident; caprice, 
.or-wulgarity) of:pronundiation: among the ancients,-but was)pro- 
duced rather ialmostiasiaymatterof course; and even asi a physi- 
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cal necessity. The short vowel follows naturally the same rule 
as the long one, only from the enunciation of the former not 
having been so strong, in a minor degree, as did likewise the 
elassic letter v, and the combinations av, εὖ, and ov, diphthong, 
as having been produced by the same organs of speech, and in 
a similar manner nearly. 

With the Hta, however, the case is different, and by no means 
so satisfactory. Whether this letter was pronounced as broad 
Scotch ὦ, as some have imagined, as long English e, in sound 
resembling 66, as ὁ long in English, or long French ¢= ai, Eng. 
ay, or, which is the same thing, as long slender @ in our lan- 
guage, I shall not attempt to determine. If we are to take as 
authority the well-known line of Cratinus, quoted by Messieurs 
de Port Royal, the first would appear to have been the case 
undoubtedly. Eustathius says that the combination βῇ, βῆ, pro- 
duced a sound made in imitation of the bleating of a sheep, and 
cites the line above alluded to, viz.: “Ὃ ὃ ἡλίϑιος ὥσπερ προβάτον, 
βῆ, βῆ λέγων βαδίζει, in corroboration of it, “ He, like a silly 
sheep, goes crying baa;” but if we are to pay any attention to 
the Latin version of this line, viz.: Is fatuus perinde ac ovis, 
bé, bé, dicens, incedit ; we shall perceive that the Latin author’s 
idea of the sound produced by this combination was equal 
rather to the French Bai, English Bay, and not to the long 
Scotch ὦ, or Italian a. The voice of a sheep depends, in a 
great measure, upon its age: the ram, the wether, but more 
particularly the old ewe, give utterance to a sound that certainly 
resembles Ba or Bai, whilst the voice of the younger animal is 
that of Ba or Baad; but somé people, and particularly children, 
express this sound as in the Latin, viz., Bay or Baydy, so that 
it 15 by no medns certain what was actually the sound intended 
by Cratinus. Possibly the eta, like to English a, which is 
equal to both ay and dr, might have a double sound attached, 
and the difference be indicated by the circumflex. I cannot 
bring myself, however, under any circumstances, to imagine 
that this letter, when uncircumflexed, from its effects upon the 
scanning, could ever have been sounded as the Italian a, or‘as 
Scotch ἃ either ; although it must be confessed that there are 
several purely Greek words still to be met with in the English, 
in which it would certainly appear that the original eta of the 
root must have been so sounded. For example, the word Dag, 
or rather D4gs, in Devonshire, signifies a worm, from the Greek 
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Δὴξ, or 67&c—Vermis, idem quod Δάχος, and the common ap- 
pellation for a youngster more distinguished by his attire than 
for his wits, viz., coacomb vel cdxcomb, properly caxcomps, 
from the Greek words Kif—Larus, idem quod Κάπρος, and 
Képpoc—Scitus elegans, i. 6. Elegant blockhead, Silly dandy. In 
both these words it will be observed that the final s has: been 
mistaken for a plural, and, therefore, improperly rejected. ‘The 
first has’ been confounded with the common English dog, and 
the latter with the comb of a cock, with neither of which they 
can, of course, have any sort of relation; the spelling of the 
latter would alone be sufficient to establish that, independently 
of its palpable absurdity ; and there are many similar examples. 
But if we are to take the English language as affording any 
evidence for the pronunciation of this letter, then there would 
be equal authority for pronouncing it as double e = ee, as may 
be perceived in the English words deer from Oy ;, Sere, seer, or 
sear from Ξηρὸς, as applied to leaves ; viz.: Aridus, siccus, ta- 
bidus, or Cheely the claw of a shell-fish, from Χηλὴ, in which 
this sound is heard in both the syllables.. Fleet from πλῆϑος, 
1. 6, multitudo navium ; Neat = neet, when. applied to wines, for 
neat meaning elegant or cleanly, is from the French net (propre) 
from [γνήσιος vel Γνήτιος, genuinus, and many others. Nor are ex- 
amples wanting of this letter being changed into short ἃ, short 
é, short 6, and also into a short 7, in our language. The fact 
is, that the diphthongs, and both ¢ and ἡ, are, properly speak- - 
ing, rather compounded sounds than simple, the first being 
equivalent to dy, and the latter to dy, are more variable, even 
than ‘the vowels, and: may,, as is well. known to every etymolo- 
gist, exchange with each other almost ad.libitum. So that no 
certain inference’can be, drawn, with respect to the pronuncia- 
tion,of,this letter from the English. The probability is, 1 think, 
that the eta was actually pronounced by the Greeks in the 
same manner as the long ὅ is uttered by the French, Italians, 
and Spanish at the present moment; for one can hardly con- 
ceive that the name of the goddess Juno, for instance, was,ever 
pronounced as Hard, or that of Hebe as Habd ; but either as 
Heeree and Heebee, their pronunciation in the English, or, with . 
more justness, Hayray.and Haybay, as in the French and most 
of the other Continental languages; neither is it at; all impro- 
bable, that.as the,Greek itself wasan early offshoot from. the 
Sanskrit, that the, earlier. Greeks, although they borrowed their 
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letters sednfessedly from the! Phoynieiars; having themselves 
been ignorant’ of ‘the use of! an alphabet} ‘night /still Have veo 
tained the enunciation of théir ancestors! » Professor’ Wilsoii}' 
in‘hiscGrammar of ‘the Sanskrit, says,°that in' that language’ 
the-long éand-6, are equivalent to the diphthongs ai ahd-aw of 
the-Italian words Mai'and Pawra respectively. [Ε 15; however, 
ratherunfortunate; Γ shouldisay, that’the Professor has chosen’ 
the’ Italian/in preference tothe French for ‘his’ medium, ‘inas™’ 
Witich! ‘as the combination ‘of the letters a and ὁ in Maz, ‘are 
equivalent precisely to ‘the’ same combination in the English; 
viz G24; and fot toa or ay; thus, too, the combination au 
if the Traian word ‘Paura, isnot equivalent to 0, but rather to’ 


a0, dt ow heréas, ἢ in the French words mais (but) and Pau, 


the name of a town hear’ the Pyrenees in France, the sounds of 
the long ‘French é and English ὃ, and which were. doubtlessly 
the’ sounds’ ‘initendéd, ” are heard exactly. But whatever “may 
have been the pronunciation of the eta among the Greeks, it is 
palpable from the ‘effects produced by this letter upon their pro 
sly, that it must certainly have contained either ‘the letters ἃ 

in its ediiposition, for its effects are invariably the same as 
at produced by the two letters just mentioned, only a a Tittle 
mor’ positive’ and’ certain’; as ἃ matter of course, the ‘short 
vowel @'being only ἃ modification or softening of the ong one, 
and Which ig itself an equiv alent for the combination ay, the 
intervention of the sound of ‘will still beeome appare ent, al- 
{duh hot quite marked Sd-strongly. ‘And the s same reasoniin Σ᾽ 
applies with οὐ 8} force αἴβο ἐδ ‘the letter 7! inasmuch’ as 5. the 
Οὐμιβαμίθα, Sound’ Of this letter, and which is tlie Correct ‘one, 
whethér’ Tong ‘or ‘short, is ‘equivalent | to" ee, for the English 
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pronunciation ‘of the , i when ong, ΥἹΖ., αἴ, is an exception, ἃ and 
ge to the language, and fas no sort of correlatio 


e short sound | of | it ‘whatever. Now \ we ‘shall ‘ mene . 


iti ‘have t recourse to the : mirror once more, th hat,, 2 SRM 


of the sound of ‘the y being actually ¢ contained in that 
iF Re: French letter e, there. is moreover a physical reason, 
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as’ s'Thave alread biog alt out in the case. of the 9 and t 


an 
Ww y af rthe Greek’ letters ‘e and. ἢ an intervention. “οὗ the 3 Y, 
must snide “of necessity, have taken place. For the sound, ef (ἢ 


τς 


fower teeth, " whilst, on the ¢ contrary, , that of ¢ 46 is. formed by 
qed eomiion0e i fDINW MoT. 
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bending, the tongue reyersely, thus, 0 .09 against the upper’ 
ones ;,and as-the organ returns to.its natural position again, an} 
indistinet.sound like that of Yur, Yir, or Ya, is produced;almost; 
unayoidably,; and if.we now attempt -to utter any,one Οὗ the; 
vowels; the y-becomes |palpable) thus;, Ay-ya, Ay-ye,-Ay-yi,i 
Ay-yo, Ay-yw, &e. ., From all that ‘has just\ been;said; : then, it; 
would appear. that, there! wasia natural andi sufficient: cause;for, 
the intervention. both οὗ the digamma and, the: diiyota in the; 
early Grecian poetry... Indeed, so positive is this tendency among; 
untutored persons, that Iam more than half inclined to! doubt, 
whether, even with the three short letters @ 7%, and 6, there could, 
properly speaking, even have been any.elision in the; times, of 
Homer; for the effect both of the w and y, whenever these 
letters were preceded by a consonant and succeeded by a vowel, 
is rather to run into the sounds of dwa, dya, twa tya, rwa, "yds, 
&e. than to be dropped, or cut off altogether, as Bentley has. 
very properly Red out in his note upon the 19th line. of, th 
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hie seribendum . εὖ δ᾽ δ onde, DWOIKAA’, ut ks Pee 
And the only reason that can with any truth be assigned for, 
the two long vowels ὦ and ἡ not being melted in a similar man; 
ner into the vowel following, is, that the quantity, or. foree. of 
the breath, the ictus or Sena of the voice required. for sits, 
enunciation, alone prevented any such fusion, _ Of the interyen- 
tion of the diiyota, or the sound of y after the short e, or simple, 
vowel, we have a palpable example in the second line even. of 
the Iliad, in which the words” Aye 20yx2 should, of course, be 
read, in pore ¢ to, prey any elision, as if they had. been Fa βαν 
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Hust! sia neal Bens hea that, whenever the Ae é ord are 
followed! by another vowel, ASHES δὲ in the same syllable ς or other- 
wise, tie ‘tendency of these two letters i is to slide into th ve sqund 
of “Ya, Ye, ΟΝ Yu,’ ‘ke, “as in ‘the words χρυσέρ ὁ ἃ νὰ σχήπ- 

τρῷ, Th oft, e 15, which ‘should’ a certainly enunciated as 095. y2 | 


avian τοι τον nd τῇ line 48  ,λιογεγὴς, Hens υἱὸς, a λιογέ vie 
εἴ 


3 yi ‘ods "10% Si ip uses ῃ 
ἡ τλυγονω A te ARI ες Τα τὶ αι τὸ ψοὶ 
ag Ατρέϊϑα ἐρέῖϑα ᾿ οἷς ie ine Anuod gp0¢ 8 σιλεὺς., ΠῚ 
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Δῆμο spur dangers hy ae from which’ it sometimes hap- 
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pens that an intervention both of the digamma and diiyota is: 
produced in the same word, and even in the same syllable as in 
line 185, where the words Τὸ σὸν γέρασ “opp” εὖ εἰδῇς should! be: 
read as Τὸ σὸν γέρας ὄφρα, yd, Weidzjc, and not with an elisionoof. 
the alpha, as it is usually scanned, which both spoils the effect: 
of the line, and is decidedly erroneous. And from this rule 
even the ἡ itself is not excepted, when it is succeeded by the vowel: 
v, aS We may perceive in line261, in which the words ἔπεα πτερύεντα 
προσηύδα should also be read as ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσγυδα; forthe 
combinations ay and oo, or c¢.and go, so readily slip into’ the: 
sound of yoo, that-it is’ almost difficult to prevent them from so» 
doing. In like manner the four diphthongs a, εἰ, αν, and οἱ, will» 
equally produce this intervention, as may be seen'in the ‘limes’ 
following, Iliad A. 188, Ὡς φάτο + Πηλείωνι 6? ἄχος γένετέ “ ἐν δέ 
οἵ ἥτωρ ; read “Ὥς φάτο * Πηλείψωνι δ᾽ ἄχος γένετ " ἔν δὲ YO Y ἤτωρ. 
Line 221, Μύϑῳ ᾿Αϑηναίης » ἣ δ᾽ Οὐλυμπόνδε βεβήχει ; read Mido, 
W, ᾿Αϑηναίψης; &c.—like to the letters atin the Latin Aio—either 
A y6 or A-i-yd, that is to say, either to a dactyl or a spondee. 
In the same way, too, the diphthongs a», εὖ, and ov, as I have. 
already mentioned, produce the intervention of the W. Thus, 
Ad ἔρυσαν μὲν πρῶτα, 1. 459, should be read as Ad W ἔρυσαν μὲν; 
&e. JOSH pev, ᾿᾿Αργυρότοξ, 1. 37, as Κλῦϑί μου W ᾿Αργυρότοξ: 1,. 
496, Παιδὸς ξοῦ ἀλλ᾽ as Παιδὸς & y οὗ W ἀλλ᾽, &e. in the two last 
examples, the effect both of the digamma δηᾶ οἵ the diiyota:im 
one and the same syllable are distinctly audible. And with re- 
spect to the elision of the Omicron, we shall in general find 
that the elision takes place only in the third persons singular 
and plural of the verbs; and in these cases the suppression of 
this letter is, I think, rather to be looked upon as by Apocope 
than by Apostrophus, as a contraction rather than by Synalcepha, 
thus, Ὡς ἔφατ᾽ for ὡς ἔφατο. Δαίνυντ᾽ for ἐδαίνυντο ; but ἔφατ, 
φάτο, or ἔφατο, were all alike intelligible to'a Greek, the same 
as Cant or Cannot, Hant or Have not, Rise or Arise, List or 
Enlist, Dreamt or Dreamed, Hid or Hidden, Lit or Lighted, 
are to us, and Cor or Core, Amor or Amore, are to am Italian, 
which last cannot properly be considered as elisions, for they as 
frequently terminate a line, or are placed before a consonant, as 
otherwise. 
‘The same sort of reasoning will possibly apply to most of 
these eases, as that made use of by Butler in his Hudibras, when 
speaking of the personage named Ralpho, who was, as he says, 
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called either “ Ralph or Ralpho, ’tis all one ;”*for otherwise 
the 6, like the w, usually produces a distinct intervention, which: 
tends to prevent any elision: as for instance the words Αὐτὰρ δ᾽ 
ἔγνω ἧσιν, 1. 333, should be read as Αὐτάρ 6 weyvw-wijow, ke. ; 
and again in line 485, ending with “Ex ἠπείροιο ἔρυσσαν, these 
words should be read as ἐπ᾿ jmetporyo-w ἔρυσσαν ; and so likewise 
with the vowel v in line 393, where the words ᾿Αλλὰ σὺ εἰ δύνασαί 
ye should be read 5, ᾿Αλλὰ ad-wei δύνασαί γε. 

But the effects, both of the Omega and the Eta, are perhaps the. 
best to be perceived in line 184, viz. Πέμψω + ἐγὼ δέ x ἄγω Βρισηΐδα 
χολλυπάρῃον, which should undoubtedly run thus: Πέμψδ-" wélye 
δέ χ᾽ ἄϊγω Bolsyyida ἰκαλλπάϊρῃψον. As singular a line, however, 
as any probably in the whole poem, is line 515, viz.: Ἤ ἀπόειπ᾽, 
ἐπὲι οὔ τοι ἔπι δέος ὄφρ᾽ εὖ εἰδῶ, and which should evidently be 
τοδᾶ ἴῃ the manner following: H-yano|wem ἐπὲγοὔ το- ἔπι δέ- γος: 
[ὄφρα γὑμνεἰϊδῶ!, and in which there are no less than five y’s and. 
two w’s. It will, however, be naturally asked by what rule, as: 
I deny the efficacy of the cesura in all these cases, the latter 
syllable of the word ἔπι can possibly be made long ; and to which: 
my only answer is, that the text itself, as 1 trust I shall.be 
enabled-to prove satisfactorily hereafter, is decidedly erroneous. 

The difference, then, between the long letter and the short: 
one, is this: They may both produce the intervention of the 
yor w, as the case may be, or they may themselves be changed 
into either of those letters respectively, but the <¢ and ὁ must 
still remain short, whereas the ἢ and ὦ may be either long or 
short; that is to say, may be rendered common, according ‘to 
the option of the poet. For example, in the line beginning with: 
ἾΩ ᾿Αχιλεῦ, χέλεαί, ps, &c. the ὦ is long undeniably, viz., *o-w 
᾿Αχιλεῦ, but-in the word χρυσέῳ of line 15, viz. χρυσέῳ ἀνὰ σχήπ- 
TW = χρυσγὅ walya σχήπτρῳ, it is as manifestly short. So like- 
wise in line 40, the first eta of the words, Ἤ εἰ δὴ note —~H-y- 
εἰ δή πότε is long, but in line 61, beginning with Ei δὴ ὁμοῦ πόλε- 
μὸς == Εἰ 68-y μοῦ nOdelyoc, and again in lines 384 and 398, in 
the words Πάντη ἀνὰ otpattv = Iaveey ἀϊνὰ στρᾶτον), &e. and Oty 
ἐν ἀϑανάτοισιν = Ot-yé-yé\| ἀϑανατοισιν, &c. itis as clearly short. 

Of the vowels, then, all that now remains to be spoken of is 
the A. The sound of this letter in Greek was doubtlessly that 
which is found either in the French or in the Italian alphabets ; 
and as neither\the sound of ὁ nor of 0 is to be perceived in it, it 
could not consequently produce an intervention either of the y or 
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the w, and for that reason one can easily conceive that it was» 
readily elidable, either when placed before itself, or before any 
other of the vowels, at the will or convenience of the poets ; for’ 
if we can pronounce without difficulty two a’s in succession 
when found in the same word, as in” AyAd@@, for instance, or in 
φἄανϑεν, there is no reason that ought to prevent us from pro- 
nouncing those letters in a similar manner when contained in two 

separate words, and where they are found immediately to succeed 
one another, as, for example, in the two words ᾿Αγαύα ἄποινα 

= °Ayaid dxowd; but as three short vowels in succession would 
be disagreeable, either to the ear or to the organs of speech, 

and therefore incompatible with the laws of euphony and the 
usages of rhythm, one of these would be naturally rejected, and 

accordingly we find that Homer. always makes use of such 

phrases 85 Αγλὰ ἄποινα, Mooi y ᾿Αχαιοῖς, “ANC ἴϑι, μή μ᾽ ἐρέϑιζε - 

ὅτ. ; indeed, were it not for the interventions above alluded to, 

all the vowels would be equally elidable. 

It will be perceived that, in enunciating the Italian letter d, 
scarcely any change is observable in the form of the organs of 
speech, the mouth is merely opened rather wide, and the breath 
forced steadily through it; whilst to produce the long sound of 
this letter — ἃ, the under lip is only advanced a little closer to 
the upper one ; consequently there is no impediment whatever 
to the reiteration of either of these sounds in suecession, and 
which is not the case with any of the other vowels, inasmuch 
as there is a relaxation of the lips in the one instance, viz., in 
that of the e and υ, and of the tongue in the other, 2. 6. in the 
case of thec and. This will perhaps best be rendered palpa- 
ble by what I should designate as chiming the vowels. Thus, 
in the letters a, e, i, 0, u, of the Italian alphabet, the sequence 
would be a, 6, yi, yo, woo, and in the English, a, 6, yt, yo, 
yoo; for the sound of the English w being like the’ Greek 
adverb εὖ, equivalent to coo, the e before oo has a natural ten- 
dency to slide into the sound of y, instead of admitting of the 
intervention of a w after the 0, as in the case of the Italian. 

It may.then at once be seen of what an immense advantage was 
the use both of the digamma and of the diiyota, but more particu- 
larly of the latter, inasmuch as its occurrence is much more fre- 
quent, to the poetry of the ancients, or at least towards the metre 
in the times of Homer; and when to this is added the further 
consideration, that by the presence of these two powers, a con- 
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sepant preceding was certainly.rendered common, that; adyan+ 
tage can).indeed be scarcely appreciated too highly. It was: 
from ;want,of a proper attention to these facts, that Bentley, 
with all. his acuteness, has fallen into such a state of confusion 
and-error. , Of the digamma, he had certainly a sort of indis- 
tinet idea, although he was totally unable to apply it rightly ;. 
but; of the diiyota, or more important power, he does not even 
seem, eyer to have suspected the existence. 

εἶα τὴν next section, I intend to givea few examples from the 
Doctor’s MS. upon: this subject, and shall then proceed at once 
to/ am exemplification, of mee new system, as applicable to the 
Seansion of the Liad. - 

bas. deissios yilaw H. BONNYCASTLE. ; 
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gs ‘Ox’ THE a Use OF THE rons Διαθήκη IN Hoty Writ. 


“Tue literal meaning of διαθήκη is, of course, “a disposition,” or “an 
arrangement :” hence, “a testamentary disposition,” “a9 will,”—y ἐξὶ 
θμήσκοντος. διάταξις, Says Suidas, . It is in this latter sense that it is 
most commonly, used by classical authors. At the ‘same time it will 
ie ie to mean “a covenant” in a passage of AEDS (J irds, 


batt 


εὖν, μὴ διάθωνται α᾽ ᾿ ὀΐδε διαθηκην ἐμοὶ : 


ἥνπερ ὃ πίθηκος τῇ ηυναικὶ διέθετο. 


To. this) »may perhaps be added another passage where διαθήκη has the 
same meaning as in Aristophanes. We speak diffidently, for we con- 
fess.we do not understand the passage in question: we can only say 
that we think the balance of probability is in favour of the interpreta- 
tion assigned. Deinarchus, in the beginning of his oration against 
Demosthenes, touches upon the charge of partiality and falsehood 
brought by thé latter against the senate, when he was condemned by 
that body for having received gold at the hands of Harpalus, his coun- 
try’s ‘foe. He asks Demosthenes whither he would have the people 
résort for just judgment and truth; he then subjoins: τὸ μὲν yap 
συνέδριον, τὸ πρότερον δοκοῦν εἶναι πιστὸν, σὺ καταλύεις, ὁ᾽ δημοτικὸς 
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εἶναι φάσκων, ᾧ τὴν τῶν σωμάτων φυλακὴν ὁ δῆμος παρακαταθήκην 
ἔδωκεν, ᾧ τὴν πολιτείαν καὶ δημοκρατίαν πολλάκις ἐγκεχεέρικεν, 6 δια- 
πεφύλαχε τὸ σὸν σῶμα τοῦ βλαρφημοῖκ wept αὐτοῦ μέλλοντος πολλάκες 
—ws σὺ Pa γς ἐπηβουδευβὸν, 6 φυλάττει τὰς ἀποῤῥήτους aca ee ἐν 
αἷς τὰ τῆς ethene σωτήρια κεῖται, iw 

H. Wolf, in his note on this passage, says that he sees ‘no reason 
why δεαθήκη, which elsewhere means “testamentum,” should not 
here have the same signification as συνθήκη. He adds, with philoso- 
phical contempt: “ Neque vero mea interest scire arcana Atheniensi- 
um qui jam nulli sunt.” This is a somewhat facetious principle for a 
scholar to adopt! For the satisfaction, however, of those who are 
weak enough to take some interest in the “ Arcana Atheniensium,” 
he says in conclusion: “ Si θήκας legas, possint intelligi ai κέσται τοῦ 
Διονύσου ἱεραὶ καὶ ταῖν Ocaiy.” Reiske’s note we shall give at length, 
as it bears upon the more immediate subject of this memoir, the use 
of διαθήκη in Holy Writ: “ Fateor me hunc locum non intelligere. 
Videor tamen hoc me cernere, saltim suspicor, in custodia Areopagi- 
tarum fuisse oracula, Bacidis aut Amphilyti (aut nescio cujus alius 
vetusti vatis,) quibus in oraculis reipublicee Atheniensis et sortes pre- 
dictee essent et fortunarum discrimen versaretur, ut se aut fortunatos 
crederent aut miseros, prout illis obsequerentur oraculis aut adversa- 
rentur; prorsus ut libri Sibyllini penes Romanos erant fatales libri. 
Ejusmodi codicem oracula fatalia perscripta tenentem appellatum olim 
a Grecis fuisse δεαθήκας, cum ex hoc Dinarchi loco, qui vereor ne sui 
generis sit unicus, tum ex illa trité et vulgo nota appellatione τῆς 
παλαιᾶς διαθήκης et καινῆς colligo, quibus appellationibus nemo nescit 
libros a nobis designari qui nobis fatales sunt.” We think this note 
is somewhat of a curiosity. For our own part, we decline expressing 
any decided opinion on the subject, unless it be to condemn the inter- 
pretation given in Liddell’s Dict., where διαθήκη is rendered “ deposite,” 
as if it had been zapaxaza0y«as.—We think that these διαθήκαε emi- 
nently deserve the appellation of ἀποῤῥήτους, or “ mysterious,” given 
them by the orator. 

Having thus disposed of the only two passages with which we are 
acquainted in profane authors, where διαθήκη has a meaning different 
from “ testamentum,” we pass on to the writings of Evangelists and 
Apostles. 

And here we would premise, generally, that while on the one hand 
no one can for a moment pretend to unravel the difficulties of the New 
Testament, without a careful and diligent study of the same in the 
original tongue ; so on the other hand, this study, if it is to be con- 
ducted on sound principles and brought to good effects, cannot dis- 
pense with a competent knowledge of the Alexandrian or Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament. This, we are convinced, would throw 
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light on many a dark saying, and furnish the key-note to the disputed 
meaning of many a word. Indeed, one of the most valuable contri- 
butions which has of late years been made to the knowledge of Scrip- 
ture,—the end of all theology,—is the edition of the New Testament 
published by Mr. Pickering, in which the reader will find the words 
and idioms of the inspired penmen most ably and diligently illustrated 
by the corresponding phrases in the Books which “ Moses and the 
Prophets did write.” 

And we cannot but regret exceedingly that this work is not now by 
our side, to aid us in our present investigation. 

The case before us furnishes an instance of the truth of what we 
have here observed. There is one passage in particular in the O. T., 
the perusal of which in the Septuagint version leaves, we think, little 
doubt that it was the quarter from whence the word διαθήκη has re- 
ceived its meaning in the New Testament. In the book of the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah, c. xxxvim. 31. (Sept.), we read as follows: ἐδοῦ ἡμέραι 
ἔρχονται, φησὶ κύριος, καὶ διαθήσομαι 7H oikwlopaynd καὶ 7H οἴκῳ Lovda ᾿ 
διαθήκην καινὴν, οὐ κατὰ τὴν διαθήκην ἣν διεθέμην τοῖς πατράσιν αὐτῶν, 
ἐν ἡμέρᾳ ἐπιλαβομένου μου τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῶν, ἐξαγαγεῖν αὐτοὺς ἐκ ηῆς 
Αἰγύπτου ὅτι αὐτοὶ οὐκ ἐνέμειναν ἐν τῇ διαθήκη μου, καὶ ἐγὼ ἠμέλησα 
αὐτῶν φησὲ κύριος, The Hebrew word here, as elsewhere, rendered 
διαθήκη, literally means “a sacrifice,” and thence by implication “a 
covenant,” of which the sacrifice was the ratifying act; a transition of 
meaning which finds a very obvious parallel in the Greek word ovov- 
δαί, We should perhaps observe, that in the Hebrew of this passage 
(see English version, c. 31.), the διαθήκη is compared with a marriage 
covenant or contract: which seems altogether to preclude the idea that 
any notion of a Testament is here combined with the use of the word. 

It remains for us to shew how this meaning of διαθήκη has been 
transplanted into the New Testament; first observing that, where 
the Deity is one of the contracting parties, “ Covenant” and “ nici 
sation” are obviously almost convertible terms. 

In the following passages, where our version employs the word 
“testament,” the correct meaning of διαθήκη is “a covenant.”—St. 
Matth. xxvi. 28; St. Mark xiv. 24; St. Luke xxm. 20; 1 Cor. x1. 25; 
2 Cor. m.6. For the epithet καινὴ there attached to it is obviously 
Opposed to παλαία: and the thing qualified must necessarily be the 
same in both cases; and as the 7a\aca was a covenant, not a testa- 
ment, a covenant must the καινὴ likewise be-—Comp. Hebr. vu. 6, 
vu. 22, xu. 24, xm. 20, where the margin erroneously gives “ or tes- 
tament.” Again, in Acts τπ. 25, the covenant with Abraham, vu. 8, 
διαθήκην περιτομῆς, i, 6. περιτομὴν τῆς διαθήκης onuetov,—not “ the 
precept of cireumcision.”—Rom. rx. 4, διαθήκαι in the plural, alluding 
to the various covenants made by Gop with the patriarchs ; St. Luke 
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1.72; Rom. x1. 29; Ephes. u. 12; Hebr. mx. 4; Gal. m. 15,17, ὁπ 
which last passage see Classical Museum, xxm. (April 1849), p. 95. 
In Galat. rv, 24, δύο διαθήκαι are likewise “ two covenants;” not,/as 
the margin says, “two testaments.” A comparison is there institu- 
ted between the Law and the Gospel: the one a dispensation of bon~ 
dage, the other of Grace and Mercy; the latter supplanting the for-" 
mer, yet still ἀντεστοέχος, and answering to it: hence, as the Law was 
a covenant, so must the Gospel be. The covenant may indeed in this 
passage be to a certain extent connected with a testament (see vs. 7, 
30), and very naturally, for part of the promise of the covenant was, 
that we should be received by adoption as sons of God, εἰ δὲ τέκνα xat 
κληρόνομοι, 

The only passage of any difficulty as to this word isin Heb. 1x. 15. 
It would appear that the meaning almost uniformly attached by classic 
writers to the word διαθήκη, “testament,” is there superadded to 
that of covenant, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο διαθήκης onlay pnerogs ἐστὶν, ὅπως 
θανάτου ἡενομένου, εἰς ἀπολύτρωσιν τῶν ἐπὶ τῇ πρώτῃ adap mapa- 
βάσεων, τὴν ἐπα μΑ αν λάβωσιν οἱ κεκλημένοι τῆς αἰωνίου κχηρονο-: 
μέας, ὅπου yap διαθήκη, θάνατον ἀνάγκη φέρεσθαι τοῦ διαθεμένου. 
διαθήκη yap ἐπὶ νεκροῖς βεβαία, ἐπεὶ μή ποτε ἐσχύει ὅτε oH ὁ διαθέμε-- 
vos, ὅθεν οὐδ᾽ » πρώτη χωρὶς αἵματος ἐγκεκένισται., In vss. 15, 18, 
διαθήκη clearly means “a covenant :” First, because of the opposi- 
tion between πρώτη and καινὴ, of which we have already spoken ; 
secondly, because of the word μεσέτης, which cannot, of course, apply 
to a testament ; thirdly, on account of the words χωρὲς atuatos, which 
allude to the custom of using blood in making a covenant, not a will 
or testament. See Exod. xx1v. 6. So that the conclusion to become 
to on this passage seems to be, that while in vss. 16, 17, the word 
διαθήκη does undoubtedly signify “a testament,” in all other passages, 
indeed in the. verses immediately preceding and succeeding, it means 
“covenant ;” and even in vss. 16, 17, the meaning of “ testament” is 
but tacked on, so to speak, as a postscript or tail-piece to that of 
“covenant ;” the covenant, “to be made sons of God,” and if sons, 
then—the testament—“ to be heirs.” There is a fearful note on this 
passage in Bloomfield’s Greek Testament. We have not had time te 
read it,—nor inclination. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all that has here been sdvusehl; 
is, we think, this: that the Latin word testamentum and our own 
word testament, do not give either the proper meaning of δεαθήκη, as 
used by the Seventy and the writers of the New Testament, or a proper © 
notion of the nature of the Christian dispensation. This is not a mere 
testamentary bequest, transmitted to us by the simple death of the 
testator, but as the early covenants made by God with mankind were 
typically ratified by sacrifices, so is the Christian or New Covenant 
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itself ratified by the Blood, by the sacrijivial and propitiatory death 
of Christ. 

We learn from Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. rv. 1, that the Latin 
Christians used the word “ Testamentum,” in relation to the inspired 
volume, before the close of the second century; on the other hand, 
the phrase καινὴ διαθήκη is not found to designate the books of the 
New Testament, till the time of Origen; though παλαία διαθήκη is 
used for the books of the Old Testament in 2 Corinth. m. 14. 

W. 

August 18, 1849. 


2. SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE Primary MEANINGS OF THE RELIGIOUS 
TERMS FOUND IN THE LATIN AND GREEK LANGUAGES. 


We shall find that the words of this class in both languages natu- 
rally divide themselves into two categories ; of which the first contains 
those which involve the fundamental idea of Reflection ; the second, 
those which involve the fundamental idea of Emotion. 

I begin with the former, and with the word which naturally occurs 
ἰο 5 first—Religio. In the present condition of Latin lexicography, 
it is difficult to ascertain the most satisfactory results which modern 
scholarship has arrived at in regard to the etymology of particular 
words. In the case of “ religio,” while some persons still hold to the 
very untenable derivation from “ religare,” most scholars seem to 
adopt without reserve the account which Cicero gives of it. Mr. R. 
C. Trench, for example, in a note to his Hulsean Lectures, states ex- 
pressly his acquiescence in it, following Nitzsch and St. Augustine.* 
Cicero’s: words are as follows: “Qui autem omnia que ad cultum 
pertinerent diligenter retractarent et tanquam relegerent, sunt dicti 
religiosi ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo, tanquam a diligendo 
diligentes, ex intelligendo intelligentes.—Cic. de Nat. Deor. τι. 28. 
Now I think there can be no doubt that “ religio” came from “ relego ;” 
but Cicero’s mode of accounting for it is so superficial as to make the 
whole derivation appear unsatisfactory. We might be certain, ἃ 
priori, that a word like “ religio” would have a subjective import, 
deeper than the description of an outward ceremonial habit; and what 


4, Since writing the above, I have 
seen in Mr. Morell’s able and interest- 


word may, therefore, have been ex- 
plained already, as I have endeavoured 


ing work on the Philosophy of Religion, 
that he doubts whether we are to derive 
Religio from religere or religare, the 
former giving the idea of “ pondering,” 
the latter the idea of “ obligation,” The 


to explain it: if so, I must say I can- 
not see how there can be any hesitation 
between the two derivations proposed. 
There ought to be no need to refute the _ 
latter. 
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this was, is suggested by a line fortunately preserved by Aulus Gel- 
lius, 
“ Religentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas,” 

a line of which those who adopt Cicero's theory would find it difficult 
to make sense. We may be sure the line was indited by some ancient 
predecessor of a large modern school, who admire a tendency to reli- 
gion or veneration as a mental quality or cerebral element, but dis- 
like its definite objective manifestations. The requisite meaning of 
“religens” may be traced thus :— | 

The fundamental notion of the word λέγω, lego, is “to lay.” (Butt- 
mann unnecessarily supposes two distinct significations, based on a 
double root.) From this primary meaning flow “to lay in order,” “to 
count,” “ to tell.” Relego or religo will be “to go over in the mind,” 
“to review,” and religens will be a “ thoughtful”? or “ reflective” per- 
son generally. Religio therefore primarily will signify the correspond- 
ing habit of mind, “thoughtfulness.” Compare εὐλαβής, which has the 
same primary and derived meanings, both found in extant literature. 

Another family of similar words is represented by vereor, veneror, 
revereor. These seem traceable either to ἐρέω or opaw. But these 
two words are themselves, in all probability, nearly allied. The same 
connection is seen in φημί, identical with the Sanscrit bhdmi, “ to 
shine,” (Donaldson’s New Cratylus,) in ὄψ: ἔπος, vox oculus, see say, 
ἄς, The family of ἐρέω, épdw, is very large. In Latin, we have 
“reor,” “res,” “ ratio,” “verbum,” &c.: in Greek, ἐράω is perhaps 
akin to them, signifying the elective preference, which either results 
from, or is implied in, placing an object distinctly before the mind’s 
eye. The cognate words in German and English are numerous. It 
appears then that the conception of veneration is derived historically 
from that of communing with oneself. 

Similarly I would derive ὅσιος from ὄθω, (found in ὄθομαι,) probably 
meaning ‘to speak,” akin to ὄσσα, os, &c.; and ἄγος, ἅγιος, ayves, 
from ἅζω, to which I would in like manner give from ἅζομαι, the 
sense “to speak,” connecting it with “aio” and with “say,” sagen, 
“ saga,” “sacer,” “sancus,” “sanctus.” We are authorized, I think, 
to give the above sense to G@w and ἄξω, from the known meaning of 
ὄθομαι and ἅζομαι (to heed), by the parallel cases of φράζομαι, ἀλέγω, 
and ἐμπάζομαι, which last word I derive from ἐμπάζω, ἔμπω, the 
form of ἔπω ingeniously detected by Buttmann in ἐνέπω dugy.® 


? Till a better derivation is proposed, | terpretations is enunciated scientifically 
I would suggest that superstitio comes | by Plato: ἔγωγε od δοξάζειν λέγειν καλῶ 
from “ superstes,” in the sense of | xa) σὴν δόξαν λόγον εἰρημένον, ob μέναοι 
“dwelling upon,” “brooding over ;” πρὸς ἄλλον οὐδὲ φωνῇ, ἀλλὰ σιγῇ πρὸς 
“ religens,” become morbid. | adrivn—Theet. p. 189. 2 

* The principle involved in these in- 
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Some may prefer perhaps to connect the words, whose derivation 
I have just given, with their roots, in a rather different manner, that, 
namely, in which fas, fastus, festus, feriee, (fesiw,) seem traceable to 
fari, fas being “a thing spoken,” a dictum, (as θέμις is “a thing laid 
down,”) and then a law, and all law being naturally sacred. 

_ We thus trace a considerable number of the words which are used 
in both languages as expressive of a religious act or quality to the 
notion of “reflection” or “ rational consciousness,” to ratio et oratio. 

The second class was to contain those which poss the funda- 
mental idea of Emotion. 

These are σέβω (with its numerous compounds) identical with σεύω, 
and θύω, which retains the same form in both its senses, and gave 
birth to θυμός apparently in passing from the one to the other; ὄργια, 
connected with ὀργή," and ἱερός, if I mistake not, from ἕεσθαι. It is 
interesting to compare with these “ crefydd” (Welsh) and “ kravadh" 
(Erse) = religion, derived from creu, crefu = to crave. 

Fides and Pietas, which pptopeintaly conclude our list of words, 
as expressive of the ascending convergence of the reflective and emo- 
tional parts of human nature,’ are both akin to πεέθω, (7:0-.) Com- 
pare πίθος, fidelia. 

The relations which I have briefly pointed out may be farther veri- 
fied, by deducing acknowledged facts from them. For example (1.) we 
find, as we should expect, that human nature testifies in its integrity to 
the truth of natural religion. (2.). We find, what we well know, that 
in the Roman character, the “emotional” element was singularly un- 
developed. (3.) We observe the working of an evident law in the 
formation of language, which fetches roots from the world of sense to 
express what is purely subjective, and then conducts them back again 
into the region of the objective. 

J. Lu, Davies. 


4 It is strange to find so learned and 


acute a scholar as Mr. Donaldson writ- 
ing thus: “The meaning of δύω and 
Soya appears to be derived from the 
custom of holding out the hands and 
parts of the offerings to heaven, susT 
as “adoro” derives its meaning from 
the custom of turning the face to the 
sky.”"—(JV. Crat.) Cicero's derivation 
of religio is far less objectionable on 

philosophical grounds, than this triple 
mistake. 

ὅ It will be seen that this quite inde- 
pendent arrangement coincides exactly 
with that of Mr. Morell, (Philosophy of 
Religion, p. 5.) Compare also Coleridge: 


* The doctrine of the spirit ... . is.the 
ground of theopathy, religious feeling, 
or devoutness; while the reason... 
is the ground of theology, or religious 
belief. Both are good in themselves, 
as far as they go, and productive,—the 
former, of a sensibility to the beautiful 
in art and nature, of imaginativeness 
and moral enthusiasm; the latter, of 
insight, comprehension, and a philoso- 
phic mind.” (Note to App. B. to the 
Statesman’s Manual.) Does the failure 
of the Romans in these latter qualities 
indicate, that either tendency must be 
impregnated by the other, in order to 
efficient production ? 
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3. A.—On THE NUMBER OF THE SiReEns. 


Tue writer of the article Sirenes in the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology, states that “ Homer says nothing 
of their number.” He appears to have overlooked the fact, that’ in 
the passage of the Odyssey to which he refers, dual forms occur thrice, 
which tell us plainly enough how many Sirens Homer supposed there 
were :— 

ἐκ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ Ἰβωρν ἀνήφθω, 
odpa Ke τερπόμενος on” ἀκούης Σειρήνοιιν. — Odyss. XII. ot. 
τόφρα δὲ καρπαλέμως ἐξέκετο νηῦς εὐερηὴς 
νῆσον Σειρήνοιιν"---]ἃ, 166. 


νῆα κατάστησον, iva νωϊτέρην on’ ἀκούση ».---14. 188. 


B.—A New Meruop or πα ϑτεάτινα TuucyDipes., 


How difficult it is to detect irony employed with skill, is well known ; 
and the difficulty is of course greatly increased when the medium of 
expression is a language foreign to the hearer or reader. Some works, 
however, are so universally celebrated for their irony, that it appears 
wonderful how any person possessing a moderate acquaintance with 
literature, could fall into the error of understanding them literally and 
seriously. Among these, every Englishman would unhesitatingly 
place Washington Irying’s Knickerbocker. When, then, in the ela- 
borate notes of a German edition of Thucydides, we meet with a grave 
reference to the pages of that master-piece of quiet and subdued sar- 
casm, for an historical and authentic illustration of the profound re- 
marks of the great historian, the absurdity seems almost inconceivable, 
and the inclination to laughter uncontrollable. 

The instance to which I allude, occurs in Goeller’s Thucydides, in a 
note on the 82d chapter of the 3d book. In that passage, the histo- 
rian gives a graphic description of the evils arising from the prevalence 
of factions and intestine commotions throughout Greece; and he traces 
the origin of these calamities to avarice and ambition, and the eager- 
ness for contention thence resulting: πάντων δ᾽ αὐτῶν αἴτιον ἀρχὴ ἡ 
διὰ πλεονεξίαν καὶ φιλοτιμιάν " ἐκ & αὐτῶν καὶ ἐς τὸ φιλονεικεῖν καθιστα-- 
μένων τὸ πρόθυμον, A somewhat lengthy portion of our commenta- 
tor’s note on these words must be quoted, to shew the strange juxta- 
position of “ graye” and “gay” which it presents. 

* Quod primum studium factionum fuerat rei certe et definite: assequendze 
causa, id postea degeneravit in meree studium simultatis et in libidinem adversariis 
nocendi. Heee Arn. illustrat exemplis ex memoria temporum recentiorum repe- 


titis: ‘sie factum est, ait, factionibus circi Constantinopoli, et cruentis illis certa- 
minibus quibus subinde plebs Hibernize distrahebatur. In facinoribus paucis ab- 
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hine annis per factiones commissis, quze dicebantur Caravats et Shanavasts neither 
the persons who were executed for these outrages, nor any one else, could tell what 
was the dispute. It was notorious who were Caravats and who were Shanavasts, and 
this was all.’—Edinburgh Annual Register, 1811. Vol.1. p. 134. Addo locum Wash- 
ingtonis Irvingii Hist. Novi Eboraci, lib. vit. cap. 5: ¢ The old factions of Long 
Pipes and Short’ Pipes, which has been almost strangled by the Herculean grasp 
of Peter Stuyvesant, now sprung up with ten-fold violence. Not that the original 
cause of difference still existed, ..,. . but it has ever been the fate of party names 
and party rancour, to remain ‘an after the principles that gave rise to them have 
been forgotten.’ Notissimum ejus rei exemplum est Guelforum et Ghibellinorum 
in Italia.” 


Laughable as this undoubtedly is, it is probable that a more flat- 
tering testimony was never borne to the inimitable skill displayed in 
every page of Knickerbocker’s History of New York. It is highly 
amusing, however, to think of the utter mystification and bewilder- 
ment in which Goeller must have been, while laboriously perusing the 
soi-disant history, and endeavouring to treasure up in his memory the 
well-authenticated and instructive facts with which it abounds! 


ou C—A strange HistoricaL AND GEoGRAPHICAL MisTAKE. 


In the general Preface to Moore’s Irish Melodies, we read, that the 
famous Robert Emmet, on one occasion, while discussing a political 
question, referred “to the circumstance told of Cesar, that, in swimming 
across the Rubicon, he contrived to carry with him his (obiidibitsites 
and his sword.” That the orator, in the midst of his heated declama- 
tion, should fall into such an error, however preposterous, is not very 
ΠΤ ΕΥ͂ΤΙ perhaps ; but that it should be repeated in print, year after 
yéar, in edition after edition, does not say much for Mr. Moore’s clas- 
sical knowledge, or, at least, for his carefulness. 

ἜΤ may take this opportunity to mention, that the evidence in sup- 
port of the story about the preservation of the Commentaries is very 
slight ; it may even be doubted whether it was not a pure invention 
of later times; and it is curious to notice the amplification and colour- 
ing gradually introduced into the tale by successive writers. The only 
contemporary historian of the Alexandrine war is Hirtius, whose ac- 
count of the matter is contained in the 21st chapter of his work on 
that subject: “Quo multitudo hominum insecuta quum irrumperet, 
neque administrandi neque repellendi a terra facultas daretur; fore, 
quod accidit, suspicatus, sese ex navigio ejecit, atque ad eas, que 
longius constiterant, naves adnatavit. Hinc suis laborantibus sub- 
sidio scaphas mittens, nonnullos conservavit. Navigium quidem ejus 
multitudine depressum militum, una cum hominibus interiit.” Here 
no mention is made of any papers, but that circumstance is added by 
Plutarch: “Tn the battle near the Pharus, he leaped down from the 
mound into a small boat, and went to aid the combatants ; but as the 
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Egyptians were coming against him from all quarters, he threw him- 
self into the sea, and swam away with great difficulty. On this oeca- 
sion, it is said that he had many papers in his hands, and that he did 
not let them go, though the enemy were throwing rates at him, and 
he had to dive under the water; but holding the papers above the 
water with one hand, he swam with the other; but the boat was sunk 
immediately."—Long’s Translation. Sristonitts improves upon this, 
although he does not enter into quite so much detail: “ ΓΤ Τὰ 
circa oppugnationem pontis, eruptione hostium subita compulsus in 
scapham, pluribus eodem precipitantibus, cum desilisset in mare, nando 
per ducentos passus, evasit ad proximam navem, elata leva, ne libelli 
quos tenebat madefierent: paludamentum mordicus trahens, ne spolio 
potiretur hostis.”— Vita J. Cesaris, cap. txtv. Dion and Appian both 
mention the fact of the immersion butte sea, and the former speaks of 
the papers; but nothing about them is found in Appian, who being a 
native of Alexandria, would be more likely than others to hear a cor- 
rect version of the incident. Finally, to come to a comparatively 
modern authority, Vossius, in his learned work, De Historicis Latinis, 
makes no allusion whatever to the circumstance, which may therefore 
be regarded as a mere rhetorical fiction. 
J. KR. 
Lonpon. 


4. ON THE SO-CALLED LACRYMATORIES. 


In reviewing the second part of the Museum Disneianum, in the 
Classical Museum for April last, we had occasion to congratulate Mr. 
Disney on the successful attack made by him against the common 
notion respecting those small phials found in ancient tombs, and 
usually designated by the name of lacrymatories or tear-bottles. We 
endeavoured ourselves, as best we could, to expose the ridiculous ab- 
surdity of the received opinion, and to establish the only true theory 
respecting these bottles, scil. that they were used for containing balms 
or unguents for the corpse of the deceased. We have subsequently 
met with a memoir in that valuable Recueil of the Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres (Tom, vu.,) written by Mr. Mongez, which 
throws some further light on the subject, and helps very strongly to 
confirm the view we espoused in the article above referred to. Mr. 
Mongez, after quoting Tibullus (m. 2), to shew the use of unguents 
in funeral rites, proceeds to observe, that in the phrase “ lacrymis et 
opobalsamo redum condere,” found, he says, on many tombs, the word 
“lacrymis” must not be taken as literally as the word “ opobalsamo.” 
This, he adds, was a very expensive balm. Theophrastus informs us, 
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that it was sold for its own weight in silver, and Pliny gives it a yet 
higher value. Such precious unguents, if to be used by all the mourners, 
would naturally have been put into small phials. 

A bas-relief was found at Clermont in Auvergne, on a wall of the 
Church of the Charitains, which represented a funeral procession, and 
one of the figures is made to hold a bottle to each eye. (We recom- 
mend our friend Punch to procure a copy of this relief; it would have 
a good effect in his comical pages.) Now, if this monument were a 
genuine work of ancient art, there can be no doubt that it would be 
sufficient to establish the vulgar notion. But Mr. Mongez has no 
hesitation in saying that this monument does not reach further back 
than the 15th century, which agrees, we should observe, with the 
earliest mention that has been found of the common explanation of 
these bottles. It should be borne in mind, that Mr, Mongez, in com- 
ing to this conclusion, has been aided by a study of 30 years, on his 
own part, of archeological remains, and by the unanimous opinion of 
all the antiquarians whom he had consulted; among these was 
Visconti. 

We now come to the other side of the question. 

In a bas-relief of the Barberini Palace, supposed to represent the 
funeral of Meleager, a woman is found pouring unguents from two 
of these bottles on the funeral pile. Bellori, Admir. Rom. Antiq., 
Tav. 70,71. Montfaucon, Ant. Expl., pl. 11. 

Again, some phials were found near Verona in 1754. In shape, 
they resembled these so-called lacrymatories. Musellius, who saw 
them dug out, affirms that they retained traces of unguentous matter 
at the time he wrote. Museum, cap. tv. Tab. 40. Antig. Rel. Verona, 
1756, Tom. v. Tav. 78, 79. 

We trust that what has here been advanced, will be sufficient to 
remove any doubts respecting the use of these bottles. Not the least 
remarkable and convincing part of Mongez’s testimony, is the coin- 
cidence of the Clermont monument with the origin of the vulgar fal- 
lacy: the latter seems to have inspired (!) the chisel which disfigured 
the former. 

σι K. W. 

August 9, 1849. 


5, On Aiscuyius, Suppl. 4, anp 244-251. 


᾿Απὸ προστομέων λεπτοβαθῶν, 
The word λεπτοβαθῶν is evidently corrupt, and has not yet been 


satisfactorily corrected. Aldus, Robortellus, and Turnebus, read λεστο-- 
μαθῶν, Canter has λεπτοβαθῶν, and so Porson, Schutz, and others. 
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Both of these readings, however, seem absurd, and the verse is im+ 


perfect. Stanley inserted the article τῶν. after, προστομέων for the sake 
of the metre, and is followed by, Bothe, anda few others... Pauw in-, 
geniously conjectured λεπτοψαμάθων - but none of these words are 
mentioned by any of the ancient grammarians, and the first two seem: 
to have been inserted in the text by some ignorant transcriber. The 


third approaches a little nearer to the sense; but if we are to alter the 
reading of all the old editions and MSS., why should we not read 
λωτοβαθῶν, instead of words so plainly corrupt and devoid of sense ὃ 
The letters 77 and 7 are frequently confounded (vide Bast. Comment. 
Palacograph. p. 731, ed. Scheeffer.), as also ε and ὦ (vide Aischyl., 
Pers. 266), and we know that λωτός grew abundantly by the river 
Nile, as Herodotus informs us, τι. 92,*eredy πλήρης γένηται ὁ ποταμὸς, 
καὶ τὰ πεδὲα πελαγέση, φύεται ἐν τῷ ὕδατι κρίνεα πολλά, τὰ Αἰηύπτιοι 


, ’ a \ , , κ᾿ “ " - 
καλέουσι λωτὸν, ταῦτ᾽ ἐπεὰν δρέψωσι, αὐαίνουσι πρὸς ἥλιον * καὶ ἔπειτα 


τὸ ἐκ τοῦ μέσου τοῦ λωτοῦ, τῇ μήκωνι ἐὸν ἐμῴερές, πτίσαντες, ποιεῦνται 
3 > an ὺνἙ ᾿ 4 a . a e 

ἐξ αὐτοῦ ἄρτους ὀπτοὺς πυρί, And so Diodorus Siculus, τ. p. 21, 
ed. H. Stephan. λωτός τε ᾧύεται πολύς, ἐξ οὗ καὶ κατασκευάζουσιν 
ἄρτους οἱ κατ᾿ Αἴγυπτον, δυναμένους ἐκπληροῦν τὴν φυσικὴν τοῦ σώμα-- 
τος ἔνδειαν; If λωτοβαθῶν does not seem satisfactory, we might read 
λωτοφυῶν, as we have ἀνθοφυὴς and ἐλαιοφυὴς πάγος in Buripides ; 


or λωτοῴφόρων, which is found in Athen. lib. xv., ὁ. 32; but these are 


more violent alterations, and, therefore, less probable. "The adjective. 


βαθὺς is often applied to land, with reference to the richness and fer- 
tility of the soil. Vide Schol. in Iliad, κ΄, 353, Eustath., p. 811, 19, 
ed. Rom. and Blomf. Gloss. Prom. 673, and Pore. 471. 


I would, therefore, insert the Gi eiele? and restore the whole verse 


thus :— 
᾿Απὸ προστομέων τῶν λωτοβαθῶν, 
I have inserted the article, as Ido not know any thing better, but 
it is not very satisfactory to me. 


Ibid. 244-251, ed. Dindorf. 
Kai τἄλλα πόλλ᾽ ἐπεικάσαι δίκαιον ἣν, 
Ei μὴ παρόντε φθόγηος ἣν ὁ σημανῶν. 
ΧΟ, Ἐἔρηκας ἀμφὶ κόσμον ἀψευδῆ λόγον, 
᾿Εγὼ δὲ πρὸς σὲ πότερον ὡς ἔτην Χέγω, 
Ἢ τηρὸν ἱροῦ ῥάβδον, ἢ πόλεως ἀγὸν ; 
ΒΑ, Πρὸς ταῦτ᾽ ἀμείβου καὶ λέγ᾽ εὐθαρσὴς ἐμοί, 
Τοῦ γηγενοῦς γάρ εἰμ᾽ ἐγὼ κι 7. de 
All Edd. and MSS. have ‘these lines in this order, which violates 
both sense and grammar ; and it is strange that no one has perceived 
the error. 
For when the Chorus asked the king under μα Ἐὰν title they were to- 


τ! 
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address him, itis notat all probable that, instead of giving a direct an- 
swer, he’ would order them to relate their origin, and at the same time 
prevent them from doing so by proceeding to relate his own descent, 
and the:extent’of his dominion. The proper way would have been to 
state his‘name'and origin; ‘and ‘then demand the same thing from the 
Chorus in return; and'so indeed’ he does, if we omit this ait for he 
ον" to them at the end of his speech, 

οὗν, *Exovo’ ἂν ἤδη τάἀπ᾽ ἐπε τεκμήρια 


75:19 
Γένος 7’ ἂν ἐξεύχοιο καὶ λέγοις πρόσω, 


Next, if we consider the passage grammatically, we find that the 
sixth line cannot stand in its present place, for πρὸς ταῦτα; in this 
sense, is never found at the beginning of a sentence, but in the middle 
of a speech, and most commonly near the end of it, with some refer- 
ence to what has preceded, and it is followed generally by an impera- 
tive, as in Sophocl. Gd. Tyr. 426. 


Tips ταῦτα καὶ Κρέοντα καὶ τοὐμὸν στόμα 


Προπηλάκιζε. 


Cf. Antig. 658; Aj. 971, 1115, 1313; Electr. 383, 820; Hippon. 1.; 
Asch, Suppl. 515; Pers, 175, 834; piety 951, 1028, "1066, 1079 ; 
Theb. 37; -Eurip. "Hee. 849. Phen, 581; Aristoph, Eccles. 851 ; 
Pac. 305. And seldom by ἃ ΣΦΕΩΝ with μὴ, 28. in hss Iphig. 
Aul. 1568. 


mpos ταῦτα μὴ ψαύση τις ᾿Αρὴεΐων ἐμοῦ. 


If then we place this verse at the end of Pelasgus’ first ἀκτῆς and 
put μὲν instead of γὰρ (Cf. Aristoph. Plut. 418) after γηγενοῦς, we 
shall restore both sense and grammar without much alteration of the 
words. 

J. N, Asport, Jun. , 


6. ConsecTURAL EMENDATION OF A PASSAGE IN CICERO. 


In the Tusculan Disputations, we recently stumbled upon the fol- 
lowing extraordinary passage : 

“Quam qui leviorem faciunt (scil. mortem), somni simillimam volunt esse : 
quasi vero quisquam ita nonaginta annos velit vivere, ut, cum sexaginta confecerit, 
reliquos dormiat. Ne sues quidem id yelint non mode ipse.”—1. § 92. 


Now; ‘it may by some be considered a valuable acquisition to na- 
tural history, to be informed that even a pig would beg to be excused 
playing the part of the Sleeping Beauty! This is a matter of taste ; 
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all we would here suggest is, that Cicero never wrote what is here 

assigned to him: so that, although we must certainly allow, to use 

Orelli’s favourite phrase, that “nos scribenti non adfuimus,” we have 

little doubt that the correct reading is, “ Ne sui quidem id velint, non 

modo ipse.” This obviously agrees better with “ ipse.” ny 
C. ΚΟ Ὺ; 

August 15, 1849. a9 


7. Tue Dipascatia To Ascuyius’ Serrem contra THEBAS. 


Tue didascalia to the Septem contra Thebas, which has been re- 
cently published by Professor J. Franz of Berlin, from the Medicean 
MS., together with the short hypothesis, runs as follows : ὑπόθεσις 
τῶν Ἑπτὰ ἐπὶ Θήβας. ‘H μὲν σκηνὴ τοῦ δράματος ἐπὶ Θήβαις ὑπόκει- 
ται " ὁ δὲ χορὸς ἐκ Θηβαίων ἐστὲ παρθένων * ἣ δὲ ὑπόθεσις στρατεία 
᾽Αρηεέων πολιορκοῦσα Θηβαίους τοὺς καὶ νικήσαντας " καὶ θάνατος Ἔτεο- 
κλέους καὶ Πολυνείκους " ἐδιδάχθη ἐπὶ Θεαγένους (leg. Θεαγενέδου, 
Fr.), Ὀλυμπιάδι on " ἐνέκα Aatw, Οἰδέποδι, Ἑπτὰ ἐπὶ Θήβας, Σφιγηὶ 
σατυρικῆ " δεύτερος ᾿Αριστέων (leg. Apeeses) Περσεῖ, Ταντάλῳ, Πα- 
λαισταῖς σατυρικοῖς τοῖς Πρατίνου πατρὸς " τρίτος Πολυῴράσμων (leg. 
Πολυφράδμων) Aveoupyta tetpadoyéa. 

Scholars would hail this discovery with greater joy and satisfaction, 
did it not with one blow destroy the fruits of the labours of so many 
trustworthy inquirers into the obscure portions of the literary history 
of Greece. This didascalia, if we except a single conjecture of G. 
Hermann, does not only not confirm the results hitherto arrived at by 
combination, but rather strikes a powerful and irresistible blow at the 
doctrine which until now has been generally established respecting the 
composition of trilogies ; and moreover it contains facts connected with 
the history of literature, of which hitherto absolutely nothing has been 
known. We will not quarrel with all those predecessors of Franz, 
who have examined and read the Medicean MS. so imperfectly and so 
carelessly as to overlook such introductions and remarks, which can- 
not but force themselves upon the notice of a reader by the very place 
they occupy in the MS.; we may much rather express our surprise 
that M. Franz, who five years ago collated the MS. for the purpose 
of a new recension of Aischylus, and three years ago published the 
Oresteia, mainly based upon that most ancient and excellent MS., has 
made us wait so long for his new discovery, although in the minute 
description which he has elsewhere given of the Medicean MS., he had 
the best opportunity of making his discovery known before. We do 
not mean here to suggest even the shadow of a doubt as to the fact, 
that the learned editor of the Oresteia actually did find and read the 
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above hypothesis with the didascalia in the Cod. Med. ; but we may 
be permitted to express our surprise at the didascalia itself, for it pre- 
sents itself to us in a somewhat unusual form; though it may be said 
in its defence, that the few remnants of ancient didascaliz are found 
sporadically, sometimes in their proper place, and sometimes in a scho- 
lion, or in some accidental observation of a scholiast. How are we to 
account for the fact that the Codex Guelpherbytanus, which, according 
to Franz, (see his Oresteia, p. 308,) is the child of the Medicean, 
contains a long hypothesis, and the didascalia to the Agamemnon ; 
while in the Medicean, after the title ᾿Αγωμέμνων, we read only the 
following words, “ θεράπων ᾿Αγαμέμνονος ὁ προλόγιζομενος, οὐχὶ 
ὁ ὑπὸ Αἰγίσθου ταχθείς ὃ The statements on p. 321, at least, cannot 
well mean any thing else. We can more easily account for the fact 
that the Medicean contains that didascalia to the Seven against 
Thebes, and that the copyists to whom we are indebted for the Guel- 
pherbytanus and other codices, were just as careless, and overlooked 
passages, with the same heedlessness which our modern collators seem 
to have shown in overlooking whole pages, and all that was contained 
in them. 

When we speak of the unusual form of this didascalia, we allude in the 
first place to its completeness, which we do not find in other instances, 
and which at least no longer exists for us. It is well known that the 
number of tragedies which have come down to us is thrice that of the 
extant comedies, and yet we possess more and more complete didascalize 
to the comedies of Aristophanes, for the Thesmophoriazuse (in which 
ease the Scholia supply the information of the didascalia,) and the Ec- 
clesiazuse are the only ones to which we have no didascalia ; that of 
the Lysistrata is incomplete. The singular point in our didascalia, 
however, is the circumstance that it mentions not only the competitors 
of Aischylus, but also the dramas with which they competed. But 
little stress ean be laid on this point, because of the incompleteness of 
all the didascalie: which have come down to us, something being in- 
variably wanting, even though it should be nothing more than the 
name of the choragus. The verb ἐνέκα, being used without its gram- 
matical subject, is likewise unusual, though this too is not of much 
weight; for in other cases, as in the didascalia to Aristophanes’ Wasps, 
we likewise find the careless expression δεύτερος ἦν, εἰς Λήναια, after 
which there follows «ai ἐνέκα πρῶτος Φιλωνέδης, &e. ; and in the didas- 
calia to the Knights we read ; ἐδιδάχθη ----εἰς αἰών δὲ αὐτοῦ 'Αριστο-- 
Pavous " πρῶτος ἐνίκα, &c, The greater number of the extant didas- 
calie, however, is more correctly expressed. The present discovery, 
moreover, acquaints us with the names of several dramas, of which 
until now nothing has been known: two pieces, which are not men- 
tioned elsewhere, are ascribed to ᾿Αριστέων, who, according to Franz’s 
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emendation, can be no other than ’Apeordus, the son of Pratinas,the 
celebrated contemporary of Aischylus, who was excelled in the’ satyric 
drama by none but Aischylus. The titles of these pieces ate the 
names of well-known and favourite subjects of the Greek tragedians ; 
as Franz endeavours to show in his Programme, p. 7. We become 
acquainted even with the name of a new satyric drama by Pratinas, 
whereas hitherto we knew the title of only one of his pieces, though, 
according to Suidas, he composed 50 dramas, and among them 32 8a- 
tyric dramas.’ The one hitherto known is mentioned by Atheneus, 
Χ, Ῥ. 392: Πρατίνας ἐν Δυμαέναιες ἢ Καρυάτισιν ἁδύφωνον δίως Kade? 
τὸν optvya; and this one was considered by Schweighiuser not to be 
a drama, but a dithyramb.? The second competitor, Polyphradmon 
(an emendation of Franz for the unknown and un-Greek Τολυῴράσ- 
μων.) was hitherto known only from a statement of Suidas (# ὃ: 
Ppivixos,) to have been a son of Phrynichus, and an author of trage- 
dies: καὶ παῖδα ἔσχε τραγικὸν Ιολυῤράδμονα. We now know that he 
came forward with a tetralogy, the Aveoupyéa, as a competitor against 
the @dipodia of Aischylus, but was not very successful.’ M. Franz 
conjectures that the subject of this Lycurgia was the same as of that 
of Aischylus, the parts of which are mentioned bya scholiast on‘Atis- 
toph. Thesm. 141, and have been satisfactorily explained by Welcker, 
Bernhardy, Bode, Miiller, G. Hermann, and others; and from this He 
infers that Aischylus’ Lycurgia must have been composed and acted 
previously to Ol. 78, 1. Considering the total absence of all convincing 
facts, we must be content with stating the interesting conjecture of 
Franz, who, mainly from a want of time after Ol. 78, 1, endeavours to 
show the probability of its having been composed previously. But, 
granting all the premises, why should not Polyphradmon neverthe- 
less have composed his drama independently of Aischylus ? 
There now follows the statement of the time when the piece was 
acted. Welcker, without any direct authority, had assigned it to ΟἹ. 
77; Bernhardy, in his History of Greek Literature, believes that’ it 
was acted at the latest in Ol. 79 ; Droysen places it in Ol. 77, 1; and 
thus the opinions vary between Ol. 77 and 79. M. Franz, by his 
conjecture, also fixes the year of the trilogy of the Perse, which, ac- 
cording to the Scholiast on Aristoph. Ran. 1053, is said to have been 
composed at Syracuse, by the request of Hiero, and accordingly was 
acted five years earlier, i. 6. Ol. 76,4; he further fixes Aischylus’ 
voyage to Sicily, which, for this reason, must have been undertaken, 
‘not immediately after the victory of Sophocles, Ol. 77, 4, but at the 


1 Franz says : “ quarum nomina non | p. 18. (Rhein. Mus., 2d seein 
innotu ἴω aplivac: ) 
2 Comp. Welcker, Die Griech. Trag. 
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end of OL 78, 1, or at the beginning of Ol. 78, 2, that is, shortly be- 
fore the death of Hiero in Ol. 78, 2. 
The new names which from this didascalia we have to add to the 
nomenclature of Greek literature, however, is not the most important 
point we learn from the new discovery ; nor need we greatly lament the 
fact, that in the didascalia, the name of one of Aristias’ pieces, is want- 
ing. . Franz conjectures that it has dropped out immediately after the 
name of the poet, and that it is concealed in the wrong termination of 
that name: “ nisi forte putes, quum in tetralogia Aristie una trage- 
dia exciderit, decurtatum nomen poete fuisse atque in syllaba ὧν par- 
tem latere nominis fabule que desideratur ad complendam Aristiz 
trilogiam.” Two other facts which we learn from, not to say owe to, 
this didascalia, appear to us far more sunietant. The first is the 
placing the Seven against Thebes at the end of a trilogy; and the 
second, the construction of the tetralogy of Aristias from unconnected 
pieces not belonging to the same mythus. This is not the place te 
give.a detailed account of the theory which Welcker and his followers _ 
(for even his opponents are his disciples and followers,) have built up 
and established respecting the composition of the A&schylean trilogies. 
Eyery.one who takes an interest in A2schylus, knows that Welcker 
set out from the principle, 1. That Aischylus composed only trilogies 
or respectively tetralogies; and, 2. That each trilogy formed one com- 
plete whole in itself. In putting together the separate pieces into 
trilogies, however, Welcker has often found himself in great perplexity, 
both in his first great work on the subject—Die <schylische Trilogie 
Prometheus, and in his last—Die Griechischen Trageedien, and this 
perplexity he concealed neither from himself nor from others. How 
_could this have been otherwise, if we bear in mind the great want 
of means of information? His successors and opponents naturally 
fared no better, and thus, to pass on to the Thebais, we have the 
most different hypotheses respecting it. Welcker assumes three The- 
ban trilogies: the Cidipodia, consisting of Laius, Sphinx, and Cidi- 
pus ; the Thebais, consisting of the Nemea, the Seven against Thebes, 
and the Eleusinians; the Epigonea, consisting of the Epigoni, the 
Argives, and Pheenise. G. Hermann at first joined together the 
Laius, (Edipus, and the Seven against Thebes, but afterwards he was 
warned by the nature of the extant tragedy not to put it at the end of 
a trilogy, and then introduced this piece into the middle of the trilogy, 
(which was intended to celebrate the first contest against Thebes,) 
putting it together with the Argives and Eleusinians, and assigning to 
it the middle place between them. In a similar manner others also 
have either entirely adopted the views and doctrines of Welcker, or 
have thought it necessary to modify them; but all have started from 
the above-mentioned principle, that a trilogy must form one complete 
VIL. Y 
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drama in itself. Fortunately, one entire trilogy has come down to us, 

and this one must serve us as a standard in all cases. All the other 
extant pieces, according to the unanimous opinion of all critics, formed. 
middle pieces in trilogies; respecting the Supplices alone doubts are 

entertained. In regard to this last piece, Welcker has changed his 

opinion in his last work, (Die Griech. Trag.) and placed it at the 

head of the trilogy of the Danaides. This opinion does not appear 
very probable to us, if we consider the beginning of the piece, inde- 
pendent of the fact that the mythus itself demands a previous drama. 
But as regards the Seven against Thebes, it is only necessary to read 
the last scene, the lamentation of the two sisters and their separa- 
tion, each carrying a dead body with her, in order to be convinced 
that the play must be followed by a new piece, having for its subject 
the sufferings of Antigone for her brother Polynices. Welcker and 
Hermann consider the Eleusinians as the closing piece, and its sub- 
ject, as we know from Plutarch ( Thes, 29), was the burial at Eleusis 
of those who had fallen at Thebes; and the burial of Polynices by 
Antigone may be easily connected with it, by taking the burial either 
of one individual or that of all the slain as an episode. All .further 
particulars must of course be left to poetical feeling, and to happy 
combination. But of what use is all this ? for after all, our new didas- 
calia upsets the whole edifice. In order to ayoid touching upon the 
Seven against Thebes, Franz supposes that there were two Theban 
trilogies connected with each other; the one he thinks to be that 

named by the didascalia, and the other to have consisted of the Ar- 
gives, the Eleusinians, and the Epigoni. The statement that the 
Seven against Thebes were the concluding piece, is passed over lightly 
by Franz, who says: “nimirum veritate obfuit, ut assolet, eruditio 
luxuriantis ingenii, favente exitu fabule Septem contra Thebas, qui 
ejusmodi videbatur esse, ut, quod etiam Schlegelius monuit, indicium 
esse [θα]: subsequentis putari posset. In quo viri docti fere omnes 

consenserunt, excepto Boeckhio, qui cautius judicavit.”—(Gr. Trag. 

Princ. p. 269.) Boeckh only says, that it is not absolutely necessary 

that the Epigoni should follow after the Seven, but that they might 

have been reserved for another and later performance. 

Thus we now have in direct opposition to each other, on the one 
hand, the testimony of a didascalia, (and in reference to didascaliz, 
Boeckh, in his treatise on the Dionysia, says, that they are the most 
authentic of all documents that have come down to us), and on the 
other, the philological and esthetic feeling of a Schlegel, Welcker, 
and so many others. The doctrine about the A®schylean trilogies 
which has hitherto been regarded as firmly established, is opposed by 
this brief statement of a didascalia, which involves a new doctrine, and 
casts, as it were, a destructive spark into the old edifice. Finally, we 
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know, although all are not of the same opinion, that Sophocles first 
came forward with four unconnected dramas against the connected 
compositions of the earlier poets. We must, therefore, suppose that 
Sophocles at his very first victory, in Ol. 77, 4, came forward with 
his innovation, and that in the year after Aristias followed his ex- 
ample, for the pieces mentioned in the didascalia belong to different 
mythical spheres. M. Franz is not of this opinion, for he says: 
“Nam Sophocles—videri non potest innovasse quidquam in dicen- 
dis tragcediis, quod anno insequente fecisse Aristiam videmus. Ac 
proinde patere videtur, vel ante Sophoclem fuisse, qui trilogias 
argumeénto non nexas componerent.” Here.then, for the purpose of 
stipporting the didascalia, another fact of the history of Greek litera- 
turé is denied; a fact which is not indeed established beyond a doubt, 
but yet one Which t is exceedingly probable, though it is disputed by 
Boeckh, we mean the fact that Sophocles was the first who came for- 
ward with separate dramas, and that by this very innovation he at 
once gained the victory. The historical trilogy of the Perse is not 


appealed to even by Franz, and it possesses indeed sufficient unity in | Al 


its idea to be regarded as a perfect trilogy. 

‘This didascalia then destroys a great deal which the most laborious 
industry of many years and of the ablest men had built up. The 
result is painful; it shows us in what a labyrinth we philologers are 
wandering, and how one little word may upset our theories. If, how- 
ever, we consider all that has been done for ancient tragedy by the 
invéstigations which have been carried on hitherto, it would not be 
matter of complaint if this didascalia had not been found. But may 
it not be spurious? Is not the whole Oresteia a mighty eounterpoise 
against the new doctrine, which is merely alluded to and accredited 
only by a copyist ? 

ΜΗ J. RicHTER. 
“Bern. 


8. On THE Stupy or Laneuaces.—( Continued from No. xx1v. p. 200.) 


In the last Number, I endeavoured to impress upon my readers, 
ἄλλους τε kai τοὺς νεωτέρους, that, in studying a language, the grand 
object should be, not so much learning to talk, write, or read, as learn- 
ing to, think: and I suggested a plan for translating, which should 
render a little thinking absolutely inevitable, and thus help to cure that 
pernicious habit of vague rendering which is too often not merely per- 
mitted, but even encouraged, and that too in places “ pollicitis me- 
liora.”,,, The essentials of this plan are, that the author’s meaning 
should first be secured in plain English, and that, wherever the said 
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plain English deviates from the author’s idiom, there, and there only, 
the closest possible English imitation of that idiom (whether i in phrase, 

mood, tense; or any thing else whatever;) should be also. given above 
the line, and in blue ink, taking care to underline, by way of vincu- 
lum, the corresponding part in the lower line. To the five rules for 
ointins already given, (p. 198) I would add, as an appendage to rule 
2, that the hyphens may be made to converge when words unavoid- 
ably intrude, as ‘ Non ibo = I-will, not go ;’ and, 6thly, That untrans- 
latable words, as the Greek ἂν, must just be written above, au naturel. 
With regard to the merits of the system, some one may say,“ Est 
istuc quidem aliquid, sed nequaquam in isto sunt omnia.” To this 
I so entirely assent, that, though the method is a pet of mine, yeta 
would not have it supersede any one of the various kinds of exercise 
already in use. All I would contend for is, that neither should any 
of them supersede ἐξ; and, for pupils who have much i inaccuracy to 
unlearn, it ought for a time to form the “staple.” It is not a fewdips 
of blue ink that will suffice to counteract years of slovenly construing; 
and I have seen lads for whom, on our first interview, I should order 
a quart bottle at once. I subjoin samples of such translation; I ean- 
not say done to my mind, for that is, “ qualem nequeo monstrare,. et 


sentio tantum ;” but pearaeic calculated to illustrate the method more. 


efiectually than the scraps given in the last number. 19vonT viltt 


ΟἹ DAS 
Cicero, De Wines 1 1. 
“Of -in-number h a aoe oo h ἃ a ens ὍΝ 
tentimes when I am in deep oug t and recollec ue ο 
to-have-been thro non 
(affairs), those (men), Brother Q., are-wont to-appear. TET, 


who; >in. (a) δια first tate republic (like ours), have-been-able,. whilst 

they- -might-flourish and, and 

flourishing both in-(civic)-honours, and in, (the) renown of (their) 

things carried-on -hold that might be able 
exploits, to-maintain such a course ΜΝ that they-could 6 


-to- or 
live either in teiasiens without danger, or at leisure with diese 


has-been* 3 -was-deeming to-me: τ᾿ ὙΠ 
And (there) was a time when I-used to think (hal) to Ein: # ye 


ng-again -bearing-again 
(a) beginning ee. and of-recalling (my) atten tt to my nen 


of-us ---? clear studies to-be-about-to-be just 


and your noble pursuits, would be aes and conceded by-almost all, 


~* That the Latin preterites, as fui, as the latter also), is inferred from the 
amavi, cecidi, &e. are true perfects, and | occasional reduplication. 
not aorists (though compelled to serve 
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mises! (the) endless labor of-forensic ἜΠΗ and (the)+ occupation 
re joy SPR RAS BERT. 


-going-about “have-stood-together 
pesca “κηρία. τ rons (the) goupiotion of, (my) {civic} 


shonors, as. ‘well as (the) decline of-life. 


Sil 


Tuucypipes 1. 1. 


-with = together 
“Thucydides (an) Athenian wrote-an-account-of the war en 


-the Peloponnesians and Athenians (describing) how they-warred 
S107 ©} other-others having-begun — , straight being-set- 
— each other; beginning (the narrative) as-soon-as (it) was-set= 
τῶ phayi ying-hoped to-be-about-to-be and... most-word. - 

on-foot , and expecting that it would be both great, and more worthy 
ἦς -worthy of-the  before-having-become _ both, 

of mention than-all preceding (wars) ; ΠΣ (thus) be because 
oe CE Ὑ{Ὁ0 =eulminating ? -the’ “all 
both (partes) were at-their-height for, this. war in-their whole 

. Tpreparatio , other Grecian. ,,;_set-together to 

equipment, and seeing the rest-of Greece siding with one-or-other, 
the straight the and 

some indeed immediately, μα oe also en (to do: εἰ Por 


Siom bonisn ὃ 
“became pais] st 


this movement proved (8) very-serious rain indeed to-the Greeks, 


but = as  to-say and 
-and to-some part of-the barbarians, =e me may say also to ὯΝ 


most (part). of mankind. For the fare (immediately) preceding 


, yet was impossible to-have-found 
them, and those still more-ancient, were not to-be discovered clearly 
multitude 


at least t least through length of-time. 


‘The pupils; when once initiated, should by all means practise occa- 
sional versions from Greek and tatin into French, German, &c., on 
the same principle, with retranslations from these again, as well as 
from English, | By such means modern languages may become yalu- 
able auxiliaries, instead of being a trivial interruption to the graver 
studies, as is too often the case, solely from an irrational method of 
studying them. 
“On vivd voce construing, a highly important subject, I hope to be 
permitted to give some hints in a future number. , 
dara ha " J. Price, 
(Brexentiean, Sépt: 11, 1849, 


oe Or ΜΝ “the score to of-ambition.” 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Cass Dronis Coccrrant Rerum Romanarvum Libri Octoginta, ab 
Immanuele Bekkero Recogniti. Tomus Prior. Lipsiz, apud 
Weidmannos. 1849. 8vo. 

iu 

Tue celebrated editor of Dion Cassius, in the commencement of his 
comparatively long preface, says: “ Dionem Cassium constat nondum 
ita esse editum, ut facile legi possit a multis illis, quorum interest 
nosse scriptorem.” Most certainly those who wish to acquire a fami- 
liarity with Dion Cassius, are not yet possessed of such an edition as 
would facilitate the perusal of the historian. Generally speaking, we 
have only two editions of any considerable note. That of Reimarusis 
too inconvenient for general use; folios besides have become obsolete : 
that of Sturz is too voluminous, and on too diffuse a plan. The “ut fa- 
cile legi possit” of the editor, however, does not relate to the external 
inconvenience, but to a pure and well-constituted text. Now, it is 
well known, that the “ multi illi” can only mean philologers and his- 
torians, who read Dion, not for the sake of his language as such, but 
for his account of the historical facts, for the benefit of history itself. 

A text, corroded and corrupted by the rust of ages, spoils of course 

the contents along with it; and the account of an historical fact may, 

by the loss of the smallest word, have acquired an opposite meaning 
or become nonsense ; and in this respect, Dion Cassius wants a heal- 
ing and restoring hand, like every relic of antiquity. For Dion, how- 
ever, we want, in a far higher degree, historical criticism and exegesis, 

—a perpetual investigation and critical illustration of the facts stated, 

—a continual reference to the sources and parallel passages from Latin 

authors still existing, such as Cicero, Sallust, and the poets belonging 

to that period of his history which has been preseryed,—also to Greek 
writers, such as Appian and other second-rate authorities. With 
such an apparatus, an historian would read Dion with much greater 
facility, and the editor might be sure of gaining gratitude for haying 
saved his reader a good deal of time and trouble. The present edition 
of Dion gives merely a critical text, and an exegetical commentary is 
not to be expected. The conjectures of the editor, with very few excep- 
tions, are introduced into the text without any account of the reasons. 

The preface gives the reason for the necessity of correcting according 

to one’s own judgment without critical resources; but the reasons for 

introducing the emendations into the text are passed over in silence. 
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“Tanta igitur auxiliorum meorum fuit infirmitas.” The Vatican 
manuscript 1288, which has been compared anew, contains only the 
78th and 79th books, and even these are not complete. “Qua depresso 
magis quam sublevato,” he goes on, “licebat, opinor proprias vires 
periclitari et conjecture indulgere, id, ubi acciderit, annotatio indicat: 
habet enim lectionem codicum antiquatam (formerly it was customary 
in such a case to say “ antiquorum”): que si meo cessit commento, 
stellam gerit, sin alieno, nuda japponitur.” Now, by far the greatest 
part of these conjectures refer to the language; and, in order 
briefly to indicate their character, the editor, partly after the example 
of Sturz and the earlier commentators, has been anxious to Greecize 
Dion Cassius. This may seem strange, but it is indeed so. It is well 
known that the proverb, “ this is to be learned as easily as Greek,” is an 
untruth; and that men, who followed almost immediately, or were, by 
several centuries, nearer the golden age of Attic Greek than Dion 
Cassius, had no longer any idea of that, it seems, inimitable concise- 
ness and precision of a Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, or Demosthenes. ἢ 
Can it then be a task of ours, who, collectively and individually, are 
not even capable of writing like Dion Cassius, after so many centu- 
ries, to attempt daubing him with a “color grecus,” of which he him- 
self had no idea? Nay, even in Xenophon, we ought to pause before 
we interpolate a particle lost or omitted from a sentence, according to 
the rules which we have learned from himself. That which has been 
lost in the lapse of centuries, is above all others the skilful and exact 
construction,—the fine discernment in the use of tenses and moods,— 
the harmonious order and flow of words. The latter is not to be restored 
by any transposition. The former perhaps may be introduced here 
and there; but then is it necessary? Have we in Dion Cassius a 
writer whom a scholar is to admire as a model of Greek diction? or 
does the sense become clearer to the historian by the interpolation of 
a μὲν, by the repetition of an article, by adding ἂν to the optative, or 
by putting a pluperfect instead of another tense ? Emendations of this 
kind indeed appear to us perfectly unimportant and superfluous in so 
late a writer ; but they are also violent and unjust; and if Dion Cas- 
sius is a “scriptor plusquamperfecti amantissimus,” we have no right 
to substitute a pluperfect for an aorist, perfect or imperfect, for the 
simple reason that, as we have already mentioned, the use of moods 
and tenses with him no longer follows such precise rules. Thus we find 
conjunctions of time with the perfect, pluperfect, aorist, where the main 
proposition has, in every case, the aorist. Thus, in xxxvm. 39, 
the reading was μήτε καταισχύνοιτε----μήτε πρόεσθε ; in our edition, μήτε 
καταισχύνητε---μήτε προῆσθε ; instead of which, after the Attic dialect, 
it might have been πρόησθε. The vulgate is intelligible, at least ex- 
presses the thought more vigorously. 


οδδ᾽ NorhiGHS οὐ REGEN PUBLICATIONS 
“Besides an extremely large number of Greecizing conjectiires; We" 


find many, fot which ‘it is tobe ‘regretted’ that no reasons “are! 
alleged, @. g. Xxxvin. 2; 2, 4: μήτε 7a instead of | μηδένα; which is” 
perfectly sufficient to be dnderbtoou: and appears to us better Greeks! 
XXXVII. 37, 5, δ: πάσὰν ἑνὶ Noyw τὴν ἐντὸς τῶν "Αλπξων ἣν KuTEo=" 
τρέψναντο, instead of év ὀλίγῳ; the Vulgate ἢ is at least intelligible ἃ and 
good Greek. xxxrx. 19, 3,2: ὁ yap Κλώδιος; ὅπως ἐπὶ πλεῖον ἀπὸ 
pon, οὐκ eta; the old reading is ποιοί, and Sturz translates accord~ 
ingly : “ quo magis propositum suum exsequi posset.” " According’ to’ 
the conjecture of Bekker, we must, at any rate, supply another subject 
(Μίλων) from the foregoing proposition. xx. 31, ἃ, 2: χρῆναϊ τέ σφὰξ 
ἔχεγε---ἀποχωρῆσαι, ἐσήμηνέ τὲ εὐθὺς scab sever instead of the 
old reading onujval re : we will not determine in Dion Cassius, whethé? 
it is more suitable to say σημαίνω of Labienus, or of the trumpeter, im 
mediately sounding the march; still σημῆναι appears’ to’ us © cunob+ 
jectionable; and here again, ‘as visti, we ask in vain for the why and 
the wherefore ? ‘xut. 8, 2,1: 7é°7e Ζοχ βίῳ ἐκδιδόμενοῦ kad! ἐδ Βῇ 
ἐξουσίᾳ---τοῦ κρατήσοντὸξς EES o«, instead οὗ ποχέῤμᾳῷᾳι, “The? ὁ - 
jecture ποχεμέρ appears to mé fo be a taiitology.’ XL. 85, 4, 8: πὰδξ 
σεσθε μὲν δὴ----ἶὖ, τί ἂν ὑμᾶς ὀνομάσαιζι, instead of the old passa 
which is justified at least by the vocative. xxxvr. 8, ὃ. δ. tn σε 
instead of ἀπετέθετο, in a description, ‘and ‘of an δὐδῤροίδθ which cult 
tainly happened reaped θά! : for the author is speaking ofthe town’ of 
Nisibis as a depot of various materials οὐ νὰ 0°01!) ©! et lv eae 
In many cases, the editor, by the help’ ‘of ‘his predecessor's “conjeé 
tures, has’ abrivad at something new; and then, in the totes) nothin 
is mentioned but the “ lectio abit utah and furnished ‘with an asteri 
4. gy: xxxyu. 34, I, 2: καρασκευάζομένου yap τοῦδ᾽ AevtodNo dgaque 
πρῆσαΐ τε τὸ ἀστὺ καὶ opayas ἐρηάσασθαι, ‘instead of twas! ΤΉ ΘῈΣ 
servation of Sturz runs thus: “forte τινὰ, “Sic et Od. ‘(Oddey)! His 
τινὰς pro οἰκίας τινῶν; jets oe ante Twas inserit’ ἘΠ (Reiske) J. 
Vir doctus N. substituit τὴν ποχιν, Palmerius : Kater pyees τέ tide, 
Sed requiro auctoritatem vocabuli. © Re.’ (Reitiarus). OC A'S ἡ Was 
easy, after such an example, to conjécture τὸ dev} so it was still Gasiér 
and less violent, to adopt the much more brilliant botijauhite of Palmeé- 
Trius, καταπρήσεις, Τὸ ἄστυ might perhaps be supported ‘by thé Cieéto~ 
nian Urbem; but Cicero, as is well known, swells out into ‘a Somewhat 
magniloquent strain in his speeches against Catiline. ‘There'is ‘another 
passage, xxxvul. 23, 5,1: αὐτίκα ae ἀτιμίαν οὐκ ἐπὶ τοῖς aBrbed Seve 
σελῶς ἄνθρωποι Asad ba ἐπιτιμίαν, Which the editor has’ tried’'te 
correct by effacing on Erie His predecessors have made’ ‘various 
proposals : οὔτε ἐπιτιμίαν, ἢ ἐπιτιμίαν, τῇ ἐπιτιμέᾳ, and the like, ‘as they 
are enumerated i in the commentary of ‘Sturz.’ “All of them ‘have taken 
ἐπιτιμίαν as the opposite to ἀτιμία», inthe sense of honour,” hofiorary 
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possession, or reward, But if we take ἐπιτιμίαν in the signification of 

punishment, the sense seems simple and suitable. Men do not think 

dishonour to be a punishment in the same things, but that which ap- 

pears to one to be culpable, is praised by another, or that which some 

reward with honour, is punished with death by others. At all events, 

the sense does not become clear by the omission of ἐπιτιμίαν. Like- 

wise, in xxxrx. 39, 4,4, Sturz and the earlier editors have already 

rightly conjectured, although our editor changes the corrupt τὰ στι- 

Aepia more correctly into τάς 7 ᾿Ιβερίας, The same, xu. 12,1, 5: 

αὐτοί τε yap ἡσύχαζον, Kai of πρόσθεν προσπολεμήσαντές iow οὐδὲν, 
ὑπ᾽ ἀδυνασίας παρακένουν, where the old reading is ὑπὸ δυναστείας, 
and where Reiske has already conjectured iz’ ἀδυναμέας vel ἀσθενείας ᾽ 
and similarly, χα, 86, 2,2: καὶ αὐτὸς μὲν (ὁ Καῖσαρ) οὔτι προεηίη-- 
νωσκεν, οἱ δὲ δὴ βάρβαροι----κατεθεῶντο, &c. where Leunclavius has 
already conjectured οὔτε τι instead of the old reading οὔτε, 

», We:haye no right, of course, to blame the editor for this, for he 
only followed his principle stated in the preface, as mentioned 
above; he always quotes only the “lectio antiquata” under the text, 
and his conjectures are in the text, no matter whether they are of an 
original or of a derived secondary nature, which is not to be perceived 
fromthe asterisk. The work being still unfinished, and the nature of 
this notice not permitting any farther digressions, we must, in conclu- 
sion, ask once more: Cui bono? The present recognitio does not 
enable us to dispense with any of the former editions, because it no- 
where gives any account. We believe, however, that a critical and 
exegetical edition, and adapted for a great circle of readers, would 
be extremely welcome, and would find ready purchasers. In the 
present case, Dion Cassius appears to us to have been treated in an 
arbitrary manner, and game to have been made of him, though not 
without serious,criticism. Should it be actually required to Greecize 
Dion Cassius, we could not wish for a more profound, acute, and suc- 
cessful emendator than the celebrated editor and patron of so many 
Greek authors. Now, however, time pressing and hurrying onward 
has other wants, and the “lusus ingenii” of a distinguished philologer 
may perhaps be to the taste of some enviable disciples of philology, who 
are allowed by a happy “ otium” to angle about quietly and coolly, to 
their hearts’ content, in the wonderful ocean of antiquity; but there 
are also many respectable men who would like to tarry among the 
aerial heights of our science, but who cannot find leisure to unriddle 
such a Sibylline book, and who, by making the attempt on the more 
important parts, would lose sight of the whole. There is but a small 
and rapid; transition from such a manner of treating an ancient author 
to the worst of all, i.e. to send forth into the world a reconstructed 
text-without rendering any account, and to expect that others will 
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give themselves the trouble of furnishing the vindication and elucida- 
tion. And, lastly, is there any easier or more comfortable manner of 
philological activity, than unceremoniously to exhibit a new text 
by the help of collated manuscripts? In a word, the work itself 
answers by no means the first words of the preface; on the con- 
trary, new riddles being added to the old ones, we have now a better 
right than before the appearance of this recognitio, to say: “ Dionem 
Cassium constat nondum ita esse nies ut facile legi possit a multis 
illis, quorum interest nosse scriptorem.” ἘΣ 
The external appearance of the book is pleasing, barring the num- 
bers in the notes, which are too small and often illegible. 
: Ji ΗΝ. : 


BERLIN. 


2. Tue IntustRaTEeD Companion TO THE Latin Dictionary AND GREEK 
Dictionary. By Anthony Rich, Jun., B.A. London: nS 
&Co. 1849. 


It is ordained by a law of honourable criticism, that a book shall be 
read before it is reviewed. This rule, however, is rarely or never in- 
sisted on in the case of dictionaries, and for this very good and obvious 
reason, that no one possessed of but ordinary patience and moral cou- 
rage could comply with it. We have indeed heard of a gentleman who 
read through Johnson’s great work, and afterwards informed his friends 
that it was very clever and very entertaining, though in his opinion 
rather unconnected ; but in our degenerate days such heroism is un- 
known. We blush for ourselves and our contemporaries, while we 
tell that we poor weaklings shrink at the very idea of reading through 
a Facciolati or a Scapula, or even an Ainsworth or a Liddell and 
‘Scott. We shall be excused, then, when we acknowledge that we 
have only dipped into the dictionary, for dictionary in fact it is, which 
is named at the head of our article. We think that we have read 
enough of it, in different places, to enable us .to pronounce a _ 
judgment on its merits. 

A few words will suffice to acquaint our readers with the origin and 
plan of this work. Mr. Rich, as he informs us in his preface, resided 
for seven years in the Central and Southern parts of Italy. He di- 
rected his attention, as was naturally to be expected of a youth fresh 
from the studies of school and college, to those collections of antiquities 
to which he had access; and being possessed of considerable skill as a 
draughtsman, he took a sketch of every thing which seemed to throw 
light upon any obscure word in the classical writers, or upon any ill- 
understood allusion to manners, dress, and the like. He read over his 
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Greek and Latin books on the spot, and carefully studied. the princi- 
pal works devoted to the illustration of antiquities. The number of 
his drawings and notes imperceptibly increased, and they now form the 
substance of the present volume. 

Mr. Rich’s design in writing this book, was to produce a dictionary 
of all the Latin and Greek terms denoting visible objects in arts, sci- 
ences, manufactures, and every-day life, giving a distinct explanation 
of their various meanings; and adding, wherever it was practicable, a 
representation taken from some ancient original. This latter idea, 
though by no means new, has never to our knowledge been so fully 
carried out as here. It is certainly a very happy one: for a picture 
enables us at a glance to form a much more complete and accurate 
notion of what a thing really is, than any mere description possibly 
can. The design of Mr. Rich’s work, it will be at once seen, is not 
nearly so comprehensive as that of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Anti- 
quities, since institutions, customs, and everything which cannot be 
submitted to ocular inspection, are excluded. 

We rejoice to say that we have rarely seen a good plan so well exe- 

cuted. The definitions and descriptions are generally terse and cor- 
rect; and the engrayings, nearly two thousand in number, are. very 
neat, though in most cases exceedingly small. By means of them we 
are enabled to realize to ourselves a Greek or Roman ship, dwelling- 
house, temple, work-shop, lady or gentleman. Indeed, after studying 
the “Companion,” we feel as if, modern and Briton though we be, 
we could have gone in and out in the great capital of the ancient 
world, and have felt pretty much at home. 
_ It would be worse than puerile, in reviewing a book so admirably 
executed as a whole, to carp at any little slips which we may find. 
We merely notice, for correction in another edition, a tendency to ra- 
ther loose and careless language, which sometimes leads even to the 
use of slang expressions. To cite but one instance, in p. 15, the word 
e@ruscator is stated to mean “a charlatan, begging impostor, or one 
who raises the wind by imposing on the credulity of others.” Such a 
phrase as “raising the wind” is suitable enough for spicing an ephe- 
meral paragraph in a newspaper, but unworthy of a work which is 
intended to endure. 

But, not to say more of such slight blemishes, we cordially welcome 
Mr. Rich’s volume, as an interesting and useful contribution to anti- 
quarian science. 


3. Ectoc# Horatran; containing nearly all the Writings of Ho- 
race ; with an udu into the First Principles of Latin Prosody. 
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By Edward’ Woodford, LL.D., Classical Master in the ari me 
College, St. Andrews. Edinburel 1849. 


Dr. Woodford’s name is favourably known to the pedagogic world 
by the publication of several elementary works, all of which indicate a 
practical application of some important dion tight principle. The 
present edition of Horace is a reprint of the text of Dillenburger; and 
we cordially approve, with reference to scholastic uses, of the omission 
of certain productions of the Epicurean bard, and the Bowdlerizing of 
others. ' In the instruction of Christian youth, we hold it to be a sacred 
rule, to withdraw every thing from the eye and the ear that ought not 
to find an entrance into the heart of the scholar. 

In the short prefatory remarks on Latin Prosody, Dr. Woodford has 
made‘an attempt to reduce to principle and rule some things that have 
hitherto been considered as belonging to the category of mere autho- 
rity. There is a danger of attempting to theorize on matters of this 
kind; but that something may be done to introduce organization into 
ae to the general eye appears a chaos, we have no doubt; and Dr. 
Woodford has certainly succeeded in stating some rules which regu- 
late the quantity of Latin syllables not final, that are true, and, we 
think also, new. Important, however, as this reduction of prosody. to 
scientific rules may be,- not only as a part of the philosophy of, lan~ 
guage, but as expediting the teacher’s work, there is one thing in this 
latter regard of infinitely greater importance, viz., that teachers should 
make ἃ conscience of never pronouncing a ey syllable short, or ἃ 
short syllable long. If this were attended to, the inculeation of | pro- 
sody, now so difficult and disagreeable, would become one of the). 
easiest branches of linguistical study; and the ear, restored to its na- 
tural right, could exercise an instinctive furisdietion! over words, which 
the mere understanding and the memory can maintain only by ire 
unintermitted repetition of a series of most forced A painful aa. 
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CLASSICAL MUSEUM. 


XXXVI. 
ON THE DATE OF THE LAOCOON.’ 


AmonG the extant remains of ancient art, which not only by 
their own splendour and the grandeur with which they greet 
the eye are unceasing sources of delight, but are also calcu- 
lated to afford a characteristic glimpse into the workshops of 
Grecian Sculpture, into the development of its technical depart- 
ment, and the culture of its taste, the Laocoon group occu- 
pies one of the first places. And even supposing that, for the 
deeper understanding of its internal worth, there were no need 
to be acquainted with the external facts and circumstances 
which bear upon its origin, still it would fall to the lot of the his- 
tory of art, to investigate as accurately as possible its historical 
position, and the period of its creation. Unfortunately it is on 
this very point that unanimity among the masters of Arch- 
ology has, up to the present day, been entirely wanting; ac- 
cordingly, as, on the very threshold of our enquiry, we find 
Winkelmann putting the artist of the Laocoon as far back 
as thetime of Alexander the Great,’ while Lessing® takes the 
celebrated description in Virgil to have suggested the work, so, 
as we proceed, we find opinions halting between the Mace- 
donian period, the side on which O. Miiller seems to have won 
over the majority of the modern Archeologists,* and the time 


2 Translated from the German of K. 
Ἐν Hermann (Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
und Beitrige zur Classischen Litter. und 
Alterthumskunde, p. 329,) by C. Knight 
Watson, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

-3 Winkelmann’s Werke, Dresden 


edition, B. v1. 1, p. 101; B. vir. p. 189. 
Vil. 


3 Laocoon, oder iiber die Grinzen der 
Malerei und Poesie. 

4 See Wiener Jahrb. ἃ. Lit. vol. 
XXxIx. p. 153, or Miiller’s KU. Schrij- 
ten, vol. 11. p. 393, and Handb. der Ar- 
cheol. ὃ 156; also Welcker, Rh. Mus. 
11. p. 493, ; 
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of the Roman Emperors; a date in'behalf of which Thiersch*is 
one of the foremost advocates; and to which belongs the earliest 
and only evidence we have of the existence of the group, in’ the 
Natural: History of the elder Pliny. On the other ‘hand, it 
must be admitted; that the data on which any conclusion upon 
this question must ‘be founded, are on the whole so meagre and 
ready of access,’ that no one is compelled to be* bound by all 
these authorities more than he himself chooses. ' Little therefore 
as I pretend to force my opinion on others, I have, on the other 
hand, ‘no hesitation-im recording as'the result of my repeated 
investigations—however much my views may be “opposed: to 
those of the: thajority—that the Laocoon group was made by 
Greek artists, as stated, in and for Rome, Sette spi oe 
the first.century of the Imperial form of'government.') ©) 

‘°The grounds on which I have been led to pees conelsion, 
are’ mainly. three in number: ue tcluoid 

αν The text and the context sec gabicage ieittheasi 4 ἯΙ 

ες ‘The connection existing between our group, and the poet 
cal treatment of the same subject. 

.30"The entire view which I have formed to myself, of ie de. 
selipeesis of ancient art. Db 

How these severally explain and complete one pectin the fl 
lowing pages are intended to show. 

And first, as regards Pliny’s evidence, thereean be no sda, 
that in the preceding paragraph he is speaking of artists, 
whose works have been conveyed from Greece to Rome, many 
of them on direct orders, while the following paragraphs refer 
to those artists who had worked in Rome itself, to embellish 
that city :° the question thus becomes a very simple one. To 
which of these two categories does the author assign the iid 


5 Ueber die Epochen der Bildenden 
Kunst unter den Griechen, Miinchen, 
1829, p. 322-330; Comp. Sillig, Cata- 
log. Artifie. p. 21. 

6 Plin. H. WN. χχχυι. 5. § 37. 

7 They have been collected with the 
greatest completeness by Heyne,; .dn- 
tiqu. Aufs. τι. p. 1-52; and mere re- 
cently by L. J. F. Janssen, Over de Va- 
ticaanische Groep van Laocoon, Leyden, 
1840. 

8 Comp. § 38, “ Agrippee Panthenm 
decoravit Diogenes Atheniensis.”’ § 40, 


 Pasiteles natus in Greeea Ttalise ora et 
_ civitate Romana donatus eum 115. oppi- 
| dis Jovem ‘fecit eboreum in Metelli 
| wede. 
| magnificat Varro, cujus se marmoream 


-. § 41, “ Arcesilaum quoque 


habuisse lezenam ......idem/et a Copo- 
nio quatuordecim. nationes, que sunt 
circa Pompeii theatrum, factas auctor 
est.”” And lastly, ὃ 42, “Nec Sauram 
atque Batrachum obliterari convenit, 
qui fecere templa Octaviee portibus in- 
clusa, natione ipsi Lacones,” who, iif 
Pliny’s statement be correct, (see) Stu- 
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e00n; which he mentions. just in) the transition from one to the 
other?) Now-many, from the word: similiter, which heads the 
néxt succeeding list of artists whose works adorned the palace 
of the Cesars; have drawn the conclusion, that, inthe same way 
thats‘: Oratinus cum Pythodoro, Polydectes cum Hermolao, Py- 
thodorus:alius cum\Artémone,et singularis Aphrodisius Tralli- 
Gnus,” unquestionably lived: and worked in the time of the first 
Gesars, soalso the sculptors of the Laoceon, the Rhodians Age- 
saiider, Polydorus, and:Athenodorus, must themselves have lived 
under; ‘Titus, in whose palace this work was standing in Pliny’s 
day,sascitowas likewise there discovered in the 16th century ;° 
others;}? onthe contrary, are-of opinion that the resemblance 
between the'two groups of artists, as implied by the word. simé- 
liter, refers. merely.to the joint character of the work, on 
which»Pliny, in the case of the Laocoon, ‘certainly lays par- 
ticular stress, by the addition de consélii:sententid; and indeed, 

if the question were to be) decided by this similiter, 1 am quite 
of Zumpt’s opinion, that in a grammatical point'of view, one 
interpretation is as admissibleas:: the: οὔποτ. Again, 
theo startling theory»which Lachmann has’ recently broach- 
ed, with respect to the “de consilii sententid;? explaining it as 
-scouncil appointed, by the: Emperor, an artistic commission, 
at whose dictation this work was achieved by. the artist,” I 
Jaye somuchithe more hesitation in espousing, as a commission 


ster ΤΩ 


art, Antiq “of lens, ον p- 97; Becker, 


* ¢héiol. Zeitung, 1848, p. 88", with whose 


Haha. der Rom. Alterth. 1. p. 608; 
aba Rothette, Questions de ? Hi. iétoire 
Ν" ἢ γέ»... 16), must have flourished 


B.C a fact which shews how Pliny goes 
Hy'back' from his own time to the 
older artists. 
‘> s8c Atleast in the precincts of the pa- 
dace, -in ‘the back-building of the baths 
‘of Titus. Comp. Heyne, 1.1. p. 7; Vis- 
eonti Huores, 11. p. 280; Bunsen, Be- 
osehr. d Stadt Rom, τι. 2, 149. ἡ 
-o¢ #9 To Miiller and-Welcker (see note 
14.) must here be added Bergk. Mar- 
burg: Sommerkatalog, 1846, p.1v. 
vimi*-Comp. Berlin. Jahrbb. f. Wiss. 
OR ritik.,, 1838, 11. p. 86. 
ται Comp. Gerhard’s Archiol. Zeitung, 


11845yrp. 192; 7848. p. 287 ; and on the. 


otherside, Bergk. 1.1.and Welcker, Ar- 


ut wits middle of the second century _ 


opinion’I so entirely agree, that I do not 
even recognise any of that jocular am- 
biguity in Pliny’s expression, by which 
Welcker endeavours to give a plausible 
character to Lachmann’s suggestion 
that the phrase was one of official lan- 
guage. Consilium is any collection of 
men, called together for the purpose of 
consultation: if, then, Agesander began 
by consulting with his brother-artists, 
as to how they were to execute the 
group, the result of such consultation 
might very well be called “ consilii sen- 
tentia.” ‘And 1 do not even see the ne- 
cessity of supposing that the advice af 
yet other friends was taken, (like the 
 amicorum consilium” of Corn. Nep. 
Epam. 3;) an hypothesis this, which, at 
any rate, would be more tenable than 
that of an Imperial commission. 


8) ORR ADAH of vive ῥαδοδον, 


such has he des d exer ~ ἘΝ thing just ἃς taba Orin the history 
of ancient art, ἘΝ he Combination of several artists for one work 
is .ofepeated an une LA aeB hana dedutrence* and while, onthe 
one hand, ὃ as rega tare phrase itself T’sée ‘no reason why consée 
tum shou ould not be taken to mean the’ éommon ‘planning of those 
mast exec ectited th δ work, 86 οὐ thé other, δ Conteltision can in my 
ent be drawn froth théridé'4s’to the date of thé Taosoons 

Ast leech ekamiation, ‘however): of Pliny’s“ own words} will 
Ἢ le us t to gather’ ‘yét further grounds for giving a decided 
ba lanee i 1 art the first interpretation. AVSDNINOGAT BEM 
“We ma y been by ‘observing,’ that the Comparison “instituted, 
if contd i sh GibiahfGn oP abate wail in this be defees 
tive,, that’ tot the PGE ΜΉΝ artists Coripied! ‘with the! exeen 
tors 9 “the ὁ, Laoeoén, ‘ig antiexéd one single artist, Aphrodisias 
of. ‘ iw les, to whom’ the word similiter could niot'in' this sense 
app yy ; ; iy and to’ Took upon ‘his namé as ‘an“after-thought ofthe 
author’s,!* Ἢ 18 ; τ pposition which’'the' ‘structure’ of the-peridd 


PGIL 


as scarce ender adinissibles! “Again, the whole connection 


ideas in th a assage with thé preéeding’ paragraphs) compels 
lace the Ladcodh at the head 6 winew catevory, forming, 


ἣν ἦν lace t 


me one head, ob complete! a°eonttast With: theidnstahees 
already enunierie, “ἀξ, δὴ the othiéy παπᾶ; “it thereby: bearsian 
anilogy fo those which followioWe' ‘find that; αἰνὸν Pliny: has 
m entiorie da considerable iititiber" of artists’ whose works wee 
sponge or ents δὲ Rome) ‘he Conititiies! as! follows 449 Wee 
bie ature n i fl ina est, Giorindam clitvitatt in operibusicaimtis 
lank ὁ numer cea ‘Ghhtant nee “hits conpilpat’ gloriain, 
ὯΝ bures* pai iter huincupire possimit yi, eB Ought, properly 
spe 4991 ae a aU gab a ἀνφἠδὴρ pesidésf6r there avela 
vas pest ini yt as it—bat thecexecutérs of! those 
.oworks.are,unknown, from the fact of several having combined 


-toiachieve one. and the same, work. And’ if Ne not é'on to 


Sith eit ye 2s ΠΟ ΒΟ ΘΕΘΉ 


“Spek niet’ orily-of thé: Laccoon, but also,of the artis 
: and. 7 be OP praise; “‘sutely 105 asa — this an be 


ent to.illustrate ‘the fact, thiat'tHe plurality’ soy tedt wad (9. 
. clanoimpediment-to fame !, Qn the, contrary, Wit ἫΝ geet hs 
nae Eig Work tien ‘is“acquainted, paper aprangieieer ἕλοις wrti- 


ANt οἷ 
Ὁ ὀθυ. 6πὶ Liga) 48 eoniblind 8 isiw bus  slistsh odt Ls boyusT1s 


as af ia et of nich conibihatioligare (ἡ 3¢>watenesy’ πιλοικι Μεϑοι Mokomsop. 


brislt 
Le ‘Hem. de Acad, 493; and Bergk, in the Darmstéedter 
a Pu pune 2° p ἜΠΗ and by Php: eee aay {πϑ12.10. 5π0Ὸ ὃ. 
iatisM αἱ bevergas ai bas neue, 


Raoul Rochetie, ὦ ‘uestions Ἐν re > Bai. 
ts Dewrot a SVL cq wand. nal 
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heen. Unless shen see, ave, to,suppoge that he gives hiss tO 
sah dnensopuizaliciony bed ACHAEA ἐς τῇ ahaa 
inj other particulars. to, the works of f dain ae ea Hissar ko a 
sentssome feature, from which it may be, explained how, its ess, 
eutars:were known, and. famous, notwithstanding t heir combined 
action 3 this,can only be found. inthe fact of t their, r being « conten 
porary, swith, the, authory..as,contrasted with the EPS, date of 
the earlier.artists,°* ‘ Sicut, in, «πα ροόρις. SN δον ὁ . τ a in 
Bitindmperatoris damg, opus, omnibus $6 Pe ene οἰ πίανάδειο 
artis anteponendum ;” ὅ1ὸ thus. putting, a, Case, wa ay ncaa bef fic 
his: contemporaries,,.to show, how, Hhamasdb eh the. xecutors, 0 
works, ven, of; a, first-rate class, migl as ait oe ote ite 
solely, feom,|their, plurality. 5 even , the 2392 7888098 od. that +2; Dae 
creation; might have had.no, name. attached to it, Ne th Ξ ἰδ 
isthe work οὗ several, had. we not seen 10 come ἐν ae 5 ith, our 
owwniceyes,;,and-; been, _personally, acquainte: vA ht τ ice aie 
{Ehiersch has already,pointed,out haa roe that, th 
ecemelle exalted. gone of praise in whieh δὴ iny, speaks of, these 
anxtistsy isinitself, an, : nt ἢ pee ha i hi 
haverfelt more, than,a,punely, historical interest in them ; 11. we 
add.to.this,‘that.in two, other, plages, in, the Bites Sr of fk Ne 
remperors,; of the ,first.century,,inscriptions haye bee tS TE a 
awhichi speaks of a, Rhodian.Athengdorus, orn W of A gett Talks τ 
the, executor.,of,, works, οὗ, ark AY: no, Joy ee Se: a 
opedestals,of | which.these., inscriptions ἀδιθΗβιη ΟΝ ΒΙΠΊΟ 9. ἱ allow 
ethaty.sto: go. No further. than,,. these, axte Ὁ ral nee ce al 
thé: probability. of which, an, historica, oh. Ry SBR? te is ἢ ἐν 
favour:of the theory, thatthe. ecutors, of the, Cee lived i in 
eltaly about thie-middle; of the Arst, cen tury, of, pak τὸν eckoning 8: 
sand: that they, wrought, this york.in,compliance, wit th, the desire 
benidaros waived [e197 wae TO Jost 9 owt Kot TS eng Gy Rat Aof 
‘Bese oat νν tar eres 1 yea pate Fy αὐγοοῖ᾽ παρούξο 
acai τς φεβελοιθίῳ, isd ἐν φόρτου niche el ete 


othewcal eg fie ar ah ΡΣ {Eeuerbach, 
of the, fa / of eX sie fa impor- 
@: i if a tify SAF esl Ἢ dan 

᾿ς Megane “of ge! sea Aimalth. 


t 

ato aah rae ) exéeute’ a by pe 558 ere wrecently 
~Show they had? consulted: together} and b: sim the jruins .of , the. "Tiberian 
arranged all the details, and what ἃ. ἡ. puildings : at Capri. Comp. ᾿ Bullet. del? 
cebaieg prodnetion. it; was,intepded to. Just, «το, 1882), P, 1595, and. Bergh 
wshieiikemreG oni. αἱ gigrod bos ; 80} oh Pp. Yar. ible “that a third 
16 One of them was known. fo, Wink- os "3, “δον ἢ condition sear. 
elmann, and is engraved in Marini, PAnt, 1, 56,). aa fs ake to the 
Iser, Albane,; p. 172. It was found at | game artist... . dugos Podios exeineer, 
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of the emperor)» The only point which ladmits of hesitation;:is. 
whether) it iwasi ποὺ τοῦ earlier! enpérom. than: Vespasian oor 
Titus for whom thei work. was; ofiginally:designed; for Bergk 
has- observéd, with; great: justice, - that. if the: pedestals above 
named, found as they were at, Capri, warrant the presumption 
that Athenodorus had already executed some work for Tiberius, 
his father Agesander could. scarcely have been an artist’ in the 
time, of ,Vespasian; but, even, here; we have various ways) of 
escaping from the dilemma, either by supposing’ that the:Athe- 
nodorus of Capri was the grandfather of the one with whon»we 
have to do, or that. our Agesander was the son of him of:Ca- 
pri,” or again, by bearing in mind. the possibility of the:stone 
bearing these names having found its way to Capri,-evem after 
the death of Tiberius ; at any rate it is a far more: tenablerhy- 
pothesis, to place the date of the Laocoon: under Claudius) ér 
Nero, than if we were to fix it:at Rhodes, two, or more!centuriés 
earlier, in which case it would be ἃ most curious freakiofrfor- 
tune, if, as Bergk supposes, three works of one-and:the same, 
otherwise unknown, artist; should have found their ways irde- 
pendently, into the palaces οὗ three emperors; and: that-of)all 
the three documentary evidence should. have been: preserved, 
which in the case of so many other monumental remains we iso 
sorely miss. That the terms of the Rhodian imseription:dh 
memory of δῇ ᾿Αϑανόδωρος ᾿Αγησάνδρου; καϑ'. δοϑεσίαν. δὲ Διονυσίου, 15 
ought not asa general rule tobe referred to ἐμ6. artist, is evi- 
dent from the purport.of the inseription itself ;, on, the other 
hand, we aré not to overlook,. in the CHE of. the pedestals, a 


17 How the same names were often 
repeated in an artist’s family, has heen 
shewn by. Rossin his Abh. diber das 
Monument des Eubulides, Athens, 1837, 
(Comp. Corpus Inscr. τι Ῥ.. 916,) and 
by Bergk, as regards the name. of Po- 
lycles, Zeitschr. f. d. Alterth, 1845, p. 
788. The consequences of mot attend- 
ing to these homonyms, is shewn in the 
case of Maffei, who has placed the Lao- 
coon at. Ol. 88, because about that time 
an artist Athenodorus is found among 
the pupils of Polycletus, See Winkel- 
mann, vol, γι. 2, p, 206 5 vil. p. 188, 
190. 


(Addin ἐσίμασαν) ᾿᾿Αϑαγόδωρον 


sof'thé ‘Lindian Athene.::>! 


᾿Αγησάνδρσυ, καθ᾿ δοθεσίαν δὲ, Διονδσίον 
imaiva χρυσέῳ στεφάνῳ καὶ εἰκόγι χαλικέᾳ - 
δεδώκαντι δὲ αὐτῷ, καὶ ἀνα γόρεωψιν τῶνδε 
τῶν τιμᾷν εἰς σὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον ἐκχὶ; πιβοεδρίαν 
ἐν σοῖς ἀγῶσι καὶ σίτησιν «ἂν ispobureign tte) 
meshonpigies ἐν. ταῖς ravnytgeow nal 
ἕχασείον ἐνιαυτὸν αἷς ἄγουτε Αήνδιοι thos pEidis 
ἕνεκα ras ποτὲ ποὺς beads καὶ τἀρετετκαὶ 
εὐνοίας καὶ φιλοδοξίας ὥς ἔχίῶν Durer ἐς 
'σὸ πλῆθος τὸ Δι νδίων καὶ εἰς; ro) σύρόα ἀντὰς 
δᾶμον. But the merits -here, detailed 
are anything bat artistie; much ‘Jess 
can they warrant the conjecture: that a 


1 owork of Agesander and: Athendodorys 
18: Tn Ross, Rhein.» Mis. tv. ας, ᾿ 


Was Ῥιάδει 8 ‘an offéting ἢ thé: temple 


at ation lV 
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circumstance to which Lessing has already called attention, that 
the namie) ᾿Αϑανόδωρος “Ῥόδιος has érotyse:annexed-torit, in lieu ‘of 
which the Macedonian ‘period, and:even the ‘artists of the latter 
daysof the Republic, ‘such 'as Stephanus,": the pupil of-Pasite- 
les, and “Menelaus,”* of Stephanus, use the imperfect ἐποίει: 5} 
and: if the Doric form of the names renders it at any rate. pro- 
bable that: these pedestals’ were ‘executed under the artist’s own 
‘eye; the introduction of ‘his native town after his name, which 
at home could_not be alee seems to imply a ΦΟΡΗΝΒ' in 
foreign lands. 

© Bat, sxishsiliys we have yet do mention ithe camede on whiel 
‘weiare led to infer that our group manifestly owes its rise to 
the:impressions which Virgil’s masterly description of the! same 
scene” must doubtless have made, as on our minds, so also’on 
those of his contemporaries and countrymen. Not entire i+ 
deediisthe harmony which exists between our group andthe ὦ 
narrative of the poet, as Lessing, and more recently. Molle- 
vant,” have already pointed out ;.in Virgil it is not. tillthe 
snakes, have entwined themselves round, and eaten  into'the 
bodies of the sons, that'they fall in like manner upon the father, 
‘aumilio; subeuntem et tela ferentem ;” twice do they encircle 
‘his body,: twice his neck, their heads the while καημό, ον monn 
‘his‘own : i J 
σον (ΕΒ medium δόσαν, bis collo. squamea ‘circum, 5 7.1 
©) "Derga dati superant eapite et cervicibus altis.”) ‘21 


"I¥D. GJ 


splitaas the Laocoon of Virgil is in full sacerdotal ἌΡΜΡΗΙ and 
gives vént to his agony in piercing shrieks :— 


9° Marini; Tsor. Albane, po174. 

» 20 Slip, Catalog. Arti; : Ὁ. 479. 
081 The> well-known ‘statement made 
“py Pliny; V.H. Preef.§ 27, that only 
‘three ancient works of art use the aorist 
‘instead: of the more modest form of the 
imperfect, has*long been refuted by a 
‘jargenumber of monumental remains. 
» Lessing’s Canon, however, “that all 
sartists:who used:woincs flourished long 
tafter thetime of Alexander the Great, 
just previous to or under the emperors” 
“( Laocoon, pi 386), -has:only been so far 
-of Letronne and Raoul Rochette (in the 
Memoirs referred to’in note ‘I'3),'that 


the imperfect ddes’ not certainly seem 
to have been in general use till the Ma- 
cedonian period ; while, as regards the 
Roman, Raoul’ Rochette, ‘p. 109, has 
himself shewn, in reply to Letronne, 
that there are numerous instances οὗ 
the aorist. Now, as no one would again 
think of placing the artists of the Lao- 
coon still further back than the Mace- 
donian period, we have here stil] further 
inducements for adopting the Roman. 

35. Aneid, 11. 201-277. ἡ 

23 Sur la statue de Laocoon, mise en 
paralléle avec le Laocoon de Virgile in 
Mém. de? Acad. dy tne 1845, xv. τ. 
ν. 215-223, 
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yilsor bib eteQlaimores simul horrendos ‘ad’ sideratollit’ue ove bes 
Bat as regards all these deviations, "Lessing has already’ shewn 
in his immortal work, that fromm ‘the westhétical ‘chatacter of thé 
plastié art; they were’ such asthe Séulptor cold not avoid) 
wheéréas it would’ havé been perfectly optional tothe 'paew to 
adhere closély to the marble, if, at' the tind) he*had heen ‘ae! 
quainted with ‘the Work, and “had wished t6' convey it? (graphie 
terms the’ iiipression which it Had°made upon his mind. oo Ana 
86 little does Lessing's’ Fretich’ sticéessor' consider'these’ devia 
tions incompatible’ with the’assuitied relation ‘between ‘the! two 
productiotis, that’ he’ has actually thrown out the ‘eonjeetare 
that’ the group might have been’ executed “atthe ‘instanee Of 
Augustus, as ἃ memorial of his friend! Virgily™ °!! a! ποθ [π|98 
> °Tt 18 only on thé hypothesis that the ‘conceptions of the poet. 
and the sculptor may possibly have been formed altogether ine 
dépendently of each” other, “or borrowed from one? eorithon 
aiid “older source, that” Lessitig’s feasonini# can be saidta ‘prez 
séfit’ a' weak side.” Aind; ‘adeordingly, 16 18 here that his’ eppot 
Henits; at the head of whoii we ‘find’ Herder and Heyne,*4oare 
most! vigorous in’ ‘thei assaults; For my' own "part, however 
great ‘thay be ‘the acumen ‘aid learning with which Welcker, 
aniong others, has” brought ‘his argumerits to bear upon the 
sdme quarter, I caniiot’ go along with tient to the same’ ¢xtent 
as ‘has been‘ done; for itistiinée, by my'friend’ Walz.” “Admitting 
that the story of Ladedén is ancient) aiid that it has beew bor 
rowed’ by Virgil ‘from: Greek ‘sources, it’ does not appear to 
have'made mnuch Way ‘in‘its own country, or to‘have’ attracted 
particular ‘attention’ either from the poet or the'seulptor/¢dn 
fact; as regards the latter, ‘there’ is no trace ofits having δοθῇ 
Tepresented by any artist” ‘previous to our group, or that this 
ὅτου was ever ac eat in Land at a side it period τα 


τ ABs enh 
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nig Herder, Crit, ‘Waldep.'t.°p. 8; | 1841," 


“35 W Peis ip a. “Alterth. 


ΠΕΣ ad Virg. t. 1. p. 414, "i Wag 
ner :, “ Tnanis. erat, disputatio’ sig | 
utrum. artifex poetam, an hic artificem 
ante oculos habuerit ; -restat enim ter- 
‘tium, quod yerum est, ‘habuisse ‘utrum- 
que diversos auctores quos sequeretur ; 
fuisse quoque ‘utriuisque consilium plane 
diverstim } ‘alter enim hoc efficere vo- 
luit, ut Nnfleite! moveret, eter 
autem, Maro noster, ut terrorem.” 


Fuchs, de varietate fabularum 
“τ 97 "The remains and tracts of aiit i 


are of art, ‘are enum) 


‘1009. 
sion ‘Comp. ‘Heyne’s Exc. vy. ae 
Aneid, t. τι. p. 410, ed. Wag 


i2es4eog old, mt 


Col, 1830, p, 147. 


treatment of the story of Li 

i ha ok by Jans- 
ILL p. 60; and Dubois it Ἵ 

Ὁ ἐγρυο 1846, p. ae gems 
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and even suppdsing that more ancient representations did really 
existj.this.does not,prove what.the whole.question.turns, upon 
namely, ;that the. deviations ;which, our; group presents; when 
compared, with, Virgil, | must, be. attributed to at i οι 
wrought after, some other, model, Lhe most we could do.woul 
be,to.urge, ἐμαὶ, in,.an extract ygiven.,us, by; Proclus from, the 
eyclie, poet-Arctinus,, who,, in, his, continuation of the ; Iliad, 
touched; upon. this episode,,,only one of|the, two,sons shares,his 
father’s, death,**, and, that. itis. from,.thence,-that the artists of 
the; Laocoon,,as well, make; only.the.boyon, the right a prey, to 
the serpent’s fang... But,as;the; serpents; were; two in number, 
‘as allagree in;recording,.it, would haye been, impossible, iileg 
sculptor, in his more,palpable.and. simultaneous handling.of,the 
subject;; to, represent three, individuals, at,onee in the reptile’s 
SAASPsfiocotin Hoartot mood ovad vidiazoc ‘otqino2 odd bas 
πολι again, Wieleleawand: Feuerbach, sn supposing, tna. ous 
group was. taken fromthe Laocoon of Sophocles,” : agai 
to;have jfergottenj that the tragedies of Sophocles. far, more 
rarely furnished subjects (to, subsequent, artists, than ;those,.of 
Euripides or-even, of, Aischylus, ;; Besides, the, remark.whiehd 
mail¢e above respecting the fate of the Laocoon, fable in, 
sdems,to apply, equally, to, this, tragedy, ; namely,, that it, was 
not; much, known; even; among the ancients.;:, all that,.we, find 
of jit;,,consists.ofythree;-or, four fragments, not,.one.of which 
throws-the least light, upon the composition ofithe.piece,;; And 
eyen: supposing that thechapter in the Mythologicon of Hyginus, 
which;treats.on,this subject, furnishes,us witha, sketch of the 
Sophoclean.drama,* this, sketch,,as farjas regards the, catastro- 
phes which; is;iall, with; which. VE} are, OW, concerned, differs 


eid? ted? τὸ .quote πὸ ΟἹ a0 


7s 4! 


void farts γα yd pele 


and bronzes are decidedly not t genuine ; 
the same may probably be said of 9 
celebrated Aremberg head,-on. Gear 
iad mote 33. Other vague statements — 
of Italian archeologists. ES Sn | 
dpeen, reduced by Heyne,( Ant Pes Ρ. ᾿ 
.39) [ο their proper worth : the only un- 
‘doubted remains, then, are » another head — 
in the possession of the Marchese Litta 
Villa Lainata at Milan , (which 
ae Annali dell’ Inst, . Arch, 1837, 
1X,.P- 100, takes Be be an antique copy | 
of, She gad i ἊΝ Nag go) τὰ 
Ah) 


arhiese i 


apes ectig Ἢ aia Na: ΩΝ mentioned” b 
Head IT OP Gad Bebo aH 
" Abeken, Bullet del? Inst., 1837, p. 218; 
these, however, Welcker, in the third 
‘edition. of Milter’ 5 Handbuch der Arch. 
“160, cotinects, with Capan 
“38 Proclus, Chest. . Bekker, itt ΧΙ. 


«8. Με ΘΙΠῚ frig 
τραπέντες δὲ εἰς εὖ γοσύϑην εὖ say array ὡς 
ἀπηλλαγμένοι, “οὔ πολέμου ᾿ ἐν αὐτῷ Bh 
Σόρ, δράκονσες σύν" re Λαρκόωντα, ταὶ τὶ σὸν 
| ὅὥπερον τ’ τῶν, παίδων » διαφϑείρουσις. ΠΟΙ ¢ ᾿ μιᾷ 
ἜΠΗ ‘Weleker, ‘ech. Trag. Ps A545 
| Sige Vatic, _Apoll ΑΝ 39 0 
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as little from the? deseription in Virgil, as:Euphorion’s ‘narra 
tive; given’ by! Servius, which Heyne very properly looks upom 
as the pattern more) immediately followed’ by” Virgil.) “Itas. 
only the) cause’ assigned; namely, some ‘earlier! “ piaculam 
quod commiserat ante simulacrum numinis cwm Antiopd: ἀφοῦ 
sud: coeundo,” (Euphorion),’ or ‘his: disobediénce'‘as) a: priest, 
* Contra: voluntatem Apollinis, quum: uxorem dusisset atque 
liberos: procreasset;” (Hyginus,) which we:find omitted ‘by:the 
poet :in other respeets the scerie is precisely the same Apollo 
occasione daté « Tenedo, per fluctus maris misit dracones duos; gus 
filios ejus Antiphontem et Thymbreum necarent, quibus Laocoon 
quum aunilium ferre vellet, ipsum quoque necunm necaverunt.? 
What feature is there here, with which our group is morein keep 
ing than with the description given by Virgil ?, Or does the work 
really bear indications of having been framed: on a different 
model from that given in the Aineid?, Such, it must be confessed, 
is the opinion of Feuerbach; in whose: acute  observationssen 
ancient art we'read'as follows:*4: “ Ifthe Laocoon of: Sophocles 
had come down to us, no one would ever have thought of insti« 
tuting a comparison between the Vatican group andthe deserip> 
tion in. Virgil..:'‘To whatever period the work may belong, 
it: has nothing in common. with the Roman Epic, ‘while!on 
the other hand it isin perfect unison with the palmiest:daysof 
Grecian Tragedy. | Grand and terrible, but awakening: pity as 
well.as horror, and amid all the sternness of battling passions, 
keeping up the solemn and staid composure of rhythmic:move- 
ment, while it soars immeasurably above thé freezing: pompof 
the Roman character, this marble monument is the mostfaith: 
ful reflex of the Dramatic Humanity of Sophocles. Inevitable 
is the doom to which »we see the unhappy! priest-a victim. 
Bravely does. he put forth his might: but the deathswound is 
dealt him; and, like CEdipus, Laocoon seems to be ensnared! all 
theideeper in the ποῦ of destruction, the more he: struggles! to 
shake off his toils.: It is in the same spirit :that; inthe Gréek 
tragedy, the wretched child of misfortune, fast-bound in misery, 

rivets: himself) by idle lamentations to a doom which has been 
long. since beyond recall.” wll bog odd 

 Ingeniously as all this «is ponalilend and expressed, it must 
not be allowed to keep its ground before a sober examination 


οι. Vatic. Apoll. p. 390. 
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ofthe facts of;the dase, |In:all that has beem quoted above; ithe 
author:,entirely, confounds the! artistic, treatment, οὗ the 508: 
ject with the external suggesting, of the scene represented.) It 
is\the latter alone for which the:artist is indebted to the :poets 
the:former he must derive: entirely: from. his ‘own: resources, 
The fact ofan-artist having borrowed his subject from a drama, 
does: not warrant the conclusion that he must treat it«in) a 
dramatic. jspirit ; and) as little have we any right» to: infersad 
priori. fromthe dramatic character of a work of ‘art, that ‘the 
artist.adopted,a drama as.amodel. ‘Indeed, all that a really 
good, sculptor can make out of an Epos, is that heidramatises 
agit» were, and gives.a mimic reality to; the action which the 
poem only narrates.. And‘on/the other hand, ‘every one must 
allow, asa matter of course, that even supposing our: group 
were really borrowed from a drama, the scene which it répres 
sents ‘could there have only been imtroduced as ‘a: narrative; 
that. is;:in an Epie form, and eonsequently, that it would'still 
have. become the artist’s province: to impart to it that speaking 
vitality, which is so much its own. » Feuerbach indeed*is: of 
opinion, that the artist has given, as it were, body.and substance 
torthe'groans of the unhappy being, which issued forth from 
behind the stage;:he goes so farvas:tovassert, “ it:is no pent-up 
groan, as Winkelmann imagined, itis the loud and full-sounding 
ery of anguish, which was wont to:ring in'the ears of the:-Greek 
spectator fromthe lips of an-agonized Philoctetes, of ἃ -raving 
Hereules; of a dying Agamemnon.” | This; however, hasalready 
been:set aside/by Welcker,;in his:workion the Greek tragedies; 
and-even supposing that, as far asi the ‘statue: tis concerned): it 
were anatomically correct, the immediate resilt: would onby! be 
a still, closeranalogy to: Virgil, whereas the assumed agreement 
with: Sophocles would be but a-vague possibility.-0.A far more 
subtle argument, however, has: been gathered by Welcker ‘hin- 
self in another! work,**, from an expression of the ‘head, which 
alb:the soundest judges agree in recognising. “It. was at one 
time ‘supposed that no.traces were to! be seen of anything» but 
phySical pain, or at the furthest, of vindictive bitterness against 
the gods, like that of a second Prometheus; but of the datter, 
the head shews no token whatever, and as regards the ‘former, 
. the! features sare too noble, the feelings they indicate too ‘in- 
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téinally déép?o’Schorn®:aslably!observedy «thats in.stheawelle 
kiiowh Aremberg head; physical pains thé onby dominant fear 
ἐδ 6; whereas in the work’ before cus?’ Goetheo did moto fail ote 
récoghisé? the workings ‘of Soul** ‘Among: theser again, cals 
Wifikelmatin® and“Visednti® have observedy thé most qiromix 
nént' is that of exceeding sorrowfulness, which, ‘byithe softness 
fit" expression; does ‘butenhance’ the pity-of the: beholder! 
fifiuenced by all these-considerations, Welcker maintainsy that 
the! trayedy must have been the source:from/ whence tlie? work 
was taken) beeawse init Laocoon was represented as sinitten 
with the consciousness of guilt, and thus, in hidsufferingsyas 
brought to ‘reeoenise "his ‘euilt’s reward.0 But owhatoof this ? 
“Mukstwe ¢o°as far back as: Sophocles; inorder tolexplainihhow 
this feeling’ comes to be pourtrayed in the face of our Laccoom 
‘Gannot' the ‘same psychologi¢al inferences: be drawn from ithe 
plait atid simple statement of the! Virgilian Epos’? eItastrue 
‘that here Laocoon is conscious of no! other charge than:that-die 
‘dfove ‘his spear against the wooden’horse);’ but évéen:assuming 
‘that’ this was Coriséerated tothe gods, the act was assuredly an 
‘otitrage, which would leave open tojdiseussion the adequacysof 
the punishment inflicted, and the wish to!know: why. he iscallled 
“apon-to make suely bitter'expiations/-can bé recognisedvonthe 
‘lips'of 6u¥ Laocoon! | As for the rest; those whorthink that Vir 
'gil's description suggested the ‘work; ‘have this plain-alternative 
‘before thems tither Lavcoon is now persuaded that-hisformer 
MisPivings were unjust did sinfulin the eye of heaven=<in which 
°dsé' thé ‘sorrowfulness of his remorse is 85. well accounted fdr 
“AS it Gould ‘possibly be} ifthe narrativecof Hyginus weretaken 
sa’ guide,or ‘on the other hand Laocoon adheres to ‘his! mis- 
‘pivings, and thus the punishment,’ with which cheois motwith- 
‘Standing’ visited by thé'gods, cannot but force om himethe:ton- 
“Fiction that his city’s doom is'sealed ;/a.conviction whiel) would 
(perfectly explain the resigned sadness of his countenance, -with- 
out, our having recourse to Sophocles.® τς In a word, it is μ᾿ τετε 


‘a ‘Apinali ‘det Trish. ‘Sd, 1837, Ix. ‘par le abaya on voit ‘wiomhphier, bien 
ἐκ . 159 5 ; Comp. ‘Ustichs, Datinstiter plus que Tes douleurs, la eoinpadsion’ bee rece 
Vp ΣΙ Ῥ. im “ui inspire la morte ces fils 'sbus" 
ie 3: Goethe’s ‘Wotks,* Vol.” “Xxxviir, on et ha’ destruction” Lape 
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epiemarvative at anlprates that! the: Ladceon owes its icreations 
why thisshould not bd ithe naxrative-givensby Virgil,.but rather 
orielofiolder dite; thereis no conedivable, reason: for,supposing; 
the scene: which the artist has«pourtnayed bears no, closer, affi, 
nityouto iany known: deseription “in,,Greek) authors, than; ἀξ 
doesite: thatyof Virgil ; -and if, any,-one |should, even; contend 
that) ἀξ 15, not: the Aineid) which has; made,,the, myth,so, known 
and! so:popular, we cail/only say; that before Virgil’s time there 
ismo token of its having»enjoyed that degree of celebrity, which 
awork of artvofssuch aerit.asthe Laocoon,would infallibly 
haye:conferred: | ΠῚ ΗΠ bas Jura to eesnenotsenos oft dtw 
) eBut}toieome tothe last division of our subject,,J.am, firmly 
convinced, that a work; possessing: all the, beauties,of the, Lag- 
éoon; could have been owrought with as great, nay, with) greater 
pérfection,rat:the.time of; the early emperors,,than, under, the 
pons of: Alexander, ; This conviction is;grounded upon: the 
wowhichiI entertain of the successive development of ancient 
setae I ami quite aware that) I; am; herein.differing,, not 
only from the notions generally, prevalent,on-this point; but, in 
particular, that I stand-opposed,to that one of, my; predecessors 
iwith whom, .as regards the immediate | subject mow, under dig- 
eussion)olishould bé mostzinclined sto, agree. ,,.Thierseh, ait; is 
did wn, ‘contends, that:inthe long. period reaching from Praxi- 
telesctothesend of the first century after, Christ, no.essential 
‘change; noi rising or sinking, took,place.in the, hi νήῃ of.art: 
dviththis-view,:.opposed as;it is tojall the-laws of things human, 
‘Dicinnot bring myself to agree.., But far from adopting, inthe 
cepposite,extreme; the common, notion, that, a) gradual sinking 
-went:on from the culminating, point, of the Attic period. down.to 
thevirruption.ofitheybarbarians, Look upon thegommencement 
ofthe imperial government as ranking, far higher than, the period 
‘immediately preceding, which, [maintain was infinitely less.ca- 
-Pable,of producing a work, possessing au os extreme harmony 
oMtoe ot δὲ ti τον 6 ak τὸ ΟΊ ΘΟ ΠΕ 
in Hyginus or peshoston, why it is that 
the innocent children are inyolyed.in the. 
8 doom... In,zeply, if-may be, suf- 
t.torefer, generally to the greater 
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pwn over "the winic house. “Comp. 


fEachyl. in, Plat, iE Bs 1,1; P- 9880, δεὸς 
ἡ dy αἰτίαν, φύει βροτοῖς, ὅ ὅταν κακῶσαι Bie 
παμπήδην θέλῃ. Besides, Virgil at any 
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the entire sphere in which a man lived, 


phan, te the individual himself ; and, also 


“Ag the Fpanner inawhich..the visitations | , 


of, Heaven's, wrath. Were ordinarily. ex- 


Tate makes, the aghildren. share the fa- 


ther’s fate ; ‘and there is no reason why 
pe idea may not his ot taken, from 
him, eis li wa) 88 
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and fineness of conception, which are) to’ be2observedo i the: 
Laoeoons ‘The Macedonian period bears the-same relations te: 
its:predecessor'the Attic; as the silver age of Eatin: literature 
does to the golden: there is the’ same: progress ἰὴ. ‘technical 
details;:the same increase of productiveness. . But ‘the undue 
preponderance assigned)to these details often. begets “rash iat+ 
tempts,’ which’ easily, overstep the bounds: of »whatis> really; 
beautiful, while the productiveness ‘attaches itself \more‘it6) 
what: is novel, than to that (truth ~which contains within ate 
self 115. own ‘safeguards against running into extremes, πᾷ 
thus it comes to: 'pass, thatwhat' appears tobe ‘progress;0i8 
in‘ reality.a step backwards, a departure from ‘that’ true:mean; 
which’ isbut too easily lost: sight: of im) the’ extreme ‘ofa 
straining after effect, and of eccentric mannerism.('Hyen the 
direct) imitation ‘of nature, with which Lysippus seems to have 
imparted to this: period | a peculiar character,’ and given te 
its’ ‘energies'a new direction ; even this might, under the¢ir- 
eumstances, as have 'elsewhere'shewn at greater length, only 
serve to degrade and deteriorate art. Anatomical andiother 
sithilar details ‘came to rivet all the attention of the artist, while, 
on the other hand; the wholesome counterpoise of a grand and 
comprehensive view of the whole was not to be found ;-and-if, 
in spite of these obstacles, art, in obedience to her inherent yo- 
cation, endeavoured to ‘soar above the vulgar representation: of 
actual appearances, the only make-weight by which she could 
‘replace| the now abandoned efforts after ideal beauty; was’ by 
adopting either colossal expansion or the illusions’ of ‘the Jim+ - 
ner’s art. |As regards the increase in productiveness, there are 
‘points beyond which even extremes can no farther go; and thus 
‘itis, that those great models, which at one time were looked 
‘upon as behind the day, now began to vindicate their claims ‘to 
“andying worth. People returned to the old paths, as Quintilian 
to Cicero ; and just as, in consequence of this return, the authors 
of Trajan’s time,—a Tacitus, a Pliny, or a Juvenal,—far surpass 
a Seneca and other celebrities who flourished ‘under Nero,* so 
likewise as regards the connection between Roman and Hellen- 
‘istic art; the former, in endeavouring to follow a way of its own, 
‘found itself compelled, as of necessity, to depart more.and more 
‘from ‘the true way of her predecessor. ‘To originality, the Ro- 
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mdns:¢otldday as-little claim’ iniart as) in literature ;but in its 
steady théy possessed! that-pure and cultivated!taste;*? which the 
Ptolemies and:Seleucide had altogether lost in their intercourse 
With:the East.-: In lieu of attempting to’ rival the great masters 
of antiquity,) they were content to’ bow themselves: before: their 
matchless talent... And if, notwithstanding this, Rome, in her 
palmiestidays, was not/lacking;in highly gifted spirits, who put 
their, hand ‘to-independent and: substantive creations, they must 
necessarily be considered as having been 'placed, atoan- earlier 
period, by:the impulse given to the-age, jin that path which led 
those: men:of fore-time:.to, their summit. - My meaning willbe 
more, clearlyiseen by ἃ comparison of another celebrated: group, 
thé Farnese: Bull, (which notoriously iowes its origin to, the 
Macedonian _period,) with the one we have here been discussing, 
Miller: has»-placed: them: together, on: the; same. page: of) his 
Denkmiiler ; but how widely are the. two separated, as regards 
taste-and measured composure, which’ the Farnese Bull asoften 
offends, (as the Laocoon obeys: the very finest and most, deligate 
of their laws.};.,'That/the studied-detail’ of the anatomy Ὁ the 
Laoecoon does not.correspond, with: the plastic: simplicity of the 
Phidian- -period, I readily admit; - but this ean) as. little prevent 
ott assigning ithe work to the time of the. emperors,:.as,in the 
case of the Torso of Hercules in the Belvidere,-(the origin of 
which in, Roman times seems well ascertained,*!) which shares 
this excellence with the Laocoon,—or even if excellence it can- 
Bot be called if we take the genuine antique as our point, of 

view, but; rather the refinement of mannerism, still the con- 
ape presented, with the analogous extravagancies of the Mace- 
donian period remains the same, as in literature, between the 
Panegyricus of Pliny and a piece of rhetoric of the Augustan 
dynasty.. The refined and showy oratory of a contemporary of 
‘Trajan, cannot, in spite of the most assiduous imitation, be put 
on ὃ par with a speech of Cicero; but were we to set it, down, 
as, well,as. the, Laocoon, as a show piece, implying. by that 
designation that it was the growth of a later age, perpetually 
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“ὦ ‘See the able though youthful work 
OF Ἢ Hettner, Vorschule zur bildenden 
Kunst dersAlten, Oldenburg, 1848, p. 
263, in, which; I am delighted to see the 
ideas which I have thrown out on this 
subject so admirably taken up and de- 
veloped. 


41 Winkelmann, vil. p. 202; Visconti, 
11. p. 82; Thiersch, Hpochen. Ὁ. 332; 
Hettner, p. 270. The)reasons adduced 
by O. Jahn (Arch. Aufs. p. 164) in fa- 
vour of its Pergamenic origin, do not 
counterbalance the paleeographic argu- 
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straining after effect, —still, in spite of all these drawback at 
would’ be a a more perfect, a more correct work, than. extant | τος 
Mains warrant us in considering the speeches of a Porcius Latro, 
ἃ Cestius, ‘and a Seneca: and in the same way that it was 
posterior to these, so likewise would I claim for the Laocoon a 1g 
date subsequent to the Rhodian school ‘of the Macedonian pe 
riod, ‘At any rate, I, for my part, cannot bring myself to_ 
cognizé in the harmony which fuses ‘all the rich details of él : 
Laocoon into ‘one organic whole, in the rigorous method 
grouping, in the concentration with which all the parts Go 
verge to one combined effect, and lastly, in'the moral grandeur 
aaa vans depth of feeling which it displays, contributing more 
towards its enchanting beauty than all the subtlety of muscle or 
of feature: I cannot, I say, bring myself to recognize i a all 
this, the same school which produced the group of ‘Dirce™ a 
her tormentors, bold indeed in invention, ‘but in its eouksbe 
repulsive, and in its treatment utterly disproportioned, ate 
every particular open to animadversion to a greater or less de- πὶ 
gree.*? And ‘yet the executors’ of both these’ groups were 
Rhodian sculptors, and those of the Bull, we may gather from 
Pliny,* were men of as great eminence as those of the Laocoon ; 
so that if there is to be found between them, ‘notwithstanding, 
that strong contrast which, in my opinion, cannot ‘escape the 
eye of any unbiassed observer, how is this to be accounted for, 
unless by attributing it to the different character and tastes’ Pay 
the times to which they respectively owe their origin? Now, 
as to which of the two is the older work, we may, I think, form 
a conclusion from Pliny’s own words: the bull is brought to 
Rome, Rhodo advecta opera Apollonii et Tawrisci, and is there- Ὁ 


fone a work of some aren with -which ἈΑΣΌΜΑΝΡΙ friend, 
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# This is no novel view: νρρουγιαν με 
the Mem. de l’ Acad. d. Inser. xxv. 325, 
had already called attention to the de- 
fects of the work; Lalande (Voy. tv. 
164) uses still stronger terms: “Ce 
groupe a de la réputation; cependant 
la composition en est trés mauvaise, les 
figures ne groupent pas; il y a peu de 
chose ἃ louer dans l’attitude des deux 
hommes, et Vexécution du détail ne 
vaut rien.” And when Winkelmann, 
νι. 108; Heyne, Antig. Aufs. 11. p. 108 ; 
and Miiller, Annali dell’ Inst. Archeol. 


Ὁ p. 287, endeavour to justify the 
stil part of the work, by an enume- 
ration of the restorations, as numerous 
as they are unsuccessful, which have been 
attempted, it is not easy to understand 
how, from such a nucleus, anything 
better could have been made. 

43 Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5, ὃ 34; © Pa- 
rentum ii certamen de se fecere, Me- 
necratem videri professi, sed ess¢ na- 
turalem Artemidorum ;” probably xa? 
bobeciay Μενεκράφους, as above in note 
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‘astaias men n the absence of contemporary artists, adorned 
his f ildings. Ph Naseem in respect. to which Pliny says 
ng as to its haying come from abroad, nothing as to the 

ce from, whence jhe must, | under, that supposition, haye 
red his accurate acquaintance with the history of its ori- 

st “Ys indeed the work. of Rhodian, sculptors, and. possesses 

4 agin that school, but qwas executed in. Rome 
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he influences of all those works of the golden, days 
wh ἊΝ Ble lama of the Romans, had collected 
2 Ft ch could not, fail, to, infuse: eyen.into the, late 
6 fons οἱ of in τ δὴ art the hallowing spirit. of that σῳῴφρο- 
Ἵ aris we, down. to this our day, reyerence as. the really 
he element in the w works. ‘of the antique. a ‘Had we no. mo- 
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nit : that. I should be reasoning ina. ‘cirele, were I first, to 


sont x ri the tae which have. ἽΕΙ been ν᾿ 
duce 1, this : mode of yiewing the case does, but. assist, us in arriv- 
ing.at some conclusion, and amply justifies us in placing our 
ξ up among such masterpieces as the. Vatican Apollo and ἐπα 
seuri. 0 onthe Monte Cayallo, which modern criticism, with 
undiminished admiration of their artistic worth, has found ite 
wee the to, ee to. the same. pet 5 FF 
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J44 Feuerbach; aeadessba) 1848, Ῥ' ‘the state of art under the Roman Em*= 
230 ; Hettner, p. 277. perors, in his Beschreibung der Stadt 
of ‘Gieci ἀρ κυ κει Tipand ὡς ake 291, 
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[ti quug sili ἸΟΊ sitet mot 
ΤΙ Macct  Prautr Comedies: vBX recens.! δὲ cum: cil 
προ Fr. Ritschelii. ‘Tom. τι Ὁ Trinummum, Militem: Gle- 
“riosam, ‘Bacchides, \ Mostellariam,'' Stichum ¢omplectens; 

2"Fase! 1. Trinuminus. ” 8γο. igor: and a 1848, !o1up 
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Wa hail. with delight the BAR ὑδοίθνα vt the first . part of ᾿ 
ps which has been, long, wanted.among, scholars,, viz, 
good and:sterling edition.of Plantus, in which should. he ὯΝ 
bined, a critical recension ‘of thetext,,.with a proper, attention 
tothe metres,,,, This,:.we' belieye.we may, say we haye, at, last 
‘obtained, through the industry.and perseverance οὐ Professor 
Ritschl, though, if we| have/to wait, for,the other, parts, as, long 
as we, haye waited for, this,, we are still along way,;off haying 
an, entire, edition of .Plautus, based on,the above yviews.; for 
we believe that the present, work, was, spoken,.of as, being,in 
preparation by Godfrey Hermann some years. ago, in the.preface 
ordedication, (for;such it was,) to his,edition of the Bacchides. 
We must hope,; however, that, the: publication.and, rapid, sale, 
among men of learning, of the first part, may spur on the Bonn 
Professor to send forth the remainder with greater expedition.:, 

Of all the celebrated authors of antiquity, none stands ;out 
more pre-eminently in, his particular style than.Plautus does.in 
Comedy. One reason for this is, without doubt, that of all the 
Roman comic writers, the works of two only have escaped the 
ravages and inroads of time... Livius, Nevius, Ennius, Trabea, 
Atilius, Afranius, Cecilius, all, all have for ever, perished ;to 
posterity, and have only left behind them: a few, fragments, of 
their works, scattered for the most part among the voluminous 
treatises of grammarians, and which are just sufficient, to create 
a longing and craving to, have a better acquaintance with them, 
without in any way tending to console us for their loss. Two 
only of the great number of Roman comedians remain.to us 
from the general wreck, and these are Plautus and ‘Terence. 

We are indebted to Livy' for a:history of the earliest, stagesiof 
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the Roman drama. From him we learn, that in the years 391 and 
392 A.U.C. a pestilence desolated the country, and that, to ap- 
pease the wrath of the gods, theatrical amusements were intro- 
duced. But the beginning was small and insignificant, and made 
by foreigners, for the lédiones; as they were called, were fetched 
from Etruria for the purpose, and their performances went no fur- 
ther:than the exhibition of Tuscan dances, without any singing, 
and unattended by any attempt at acting, but which were pleasing 
and igraceful. . Miiller® inelines to the belief that this dance was 
quick and’ yiolent;) and Dr, Streuber adopts the conjecture, 
that the Tuscan ludiones only omitted the dialogue because it 
Swould'e thintélligible in’ Rome, “especially as, in the further 
‘development of these scenic games by Roman youths, words 
Wére actually added.* For we are told that the youth of Rome 
were induced to give imitations of these performances, in which 
they introduced jocose dialogue, with suitable mimetic gestures _ 
‘to inerease the effect.*' These verses were called Fescennini 
“Wérsus, a tevin which has been explained in various ways. The 
origin ΕΣ these verses was, without doubt, in the harvest and 
Wintage’ festivals, when, in a similar manner to their Grecian 
‘neighbours, the Ronian villagers celebrated the praises of their 
“titelary' deities, and offered up their thanksgivings for the 
abundant ¢rops’ vouchsafed to them.® As to the derivation of 
“the word Fescennine, Dr: Streuber® inclines to connect it with 
Fascinum, but he admits that the derivation’ of Atellane from . 
the'town of Atella in Etruria, is in favour of the views of the 
‘old ‘grammarians, who derive Fescennine from the town Fes- 
ecennia ‘or Fescennium, also in Etruria; and to this last deri- 
vation Mr. Dennis, in his interesting work on the Cities and 
‘Oemeteries of Etruria, leans.? 

“The neéxt' step’ in’ the development ‘of Roman Sonal viz. 
that of shaping the dialogue beforehand, and from improvisatory 
verses spoken on the moment, instituting a set dialogue to be 
Jearnt by the performer, was easy and natural, and consequently 
‘was-soon' made, At the same time, ἃ stricter form of musical 

“measure was added, and the performance was then entitled a 


"© Etruseans, τι. p, 214. "4 Classical Museum, Vol. yit. No. 24, 
*“Weleker, Die Griechisch-Roemische | pp. 148-9. 
“Tragedie, p..1341, not. 16. Comp. p. * See Horace, Hp. τι. 1. 139, seqq. 
1329, sqq.” 5. Class. Mus., ibid, p. 149. 
Τ Vol. 1. pp. 151, 152, and notes 7, 8. 
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Saturd ᾿ Oi coneerniag' {he derivation of Ὁ whitch’ there has 
been mor τι 6.00 \troversy ‘hi about that: of Fescennine® “These 
Rates wars acted byt men trained to the business, ng Hee histrac 
ngs, because histor in the, Etruscan tongue was “equivalent, to 
udio m Latin.» Sr SSeS eh geet 
ΠΝ for ‘the completion of the improvements, there | 
wanting. the’ crowning step, viz. the introduction ΓΕ are re 
plot, in, which the interest should be concentrated, ‘and ¥ Ww 
ak d ‘by its ‘nature engage the ‘sympathies’ and rivet the atte = 
tion of t the hearer. This step was taken by I Livius Androni cus ἣ 
and was ‘brought about in the following manner :— Livius, : whe 
in accordance with the usages of the time, was at once his own 
poet and performer, foutid that, when re-called to repeat any 
morceau, in his performance, he not unfrequently exhausted his 
voice (vocem obtudisset); to obviate which, he sought and 
gained’ permission to place’ a boy near the’ flute-playér;" who 
should relieve ‘him of the singing part of the ‘performance, 
and so allow him to devote) himself entirely to the,.acting; and 
this led to the exclusion of the histriones from all share“ in 
the performance, with the exception of the dialdgue, (divér 
His néxt stép was to introduce a plot, in imitation of the ΠΤΑῚ 
dramas of the new comedy;, the old:it;was impossible:to remove 
from the scene of its nativity, in-consequence ‘of the: manners 
andcustoms'satirised being local, did thé institutions and indi 
dénts on‘ which’ if was° founded being ‘essentially Greek, |; The 
elass entitled the Middle Comedy was similarly incapable of:re- 
moval-from Greece, though from different causes. : This stepiti 
Livias*improvenients was taken in the year 512 6r 514 ἌΡ CS 
about 160 years after the deaths of” SEE, ΣΤ 
and 52 after that: of Menander. tod. BY dat Mod? toms 
»Dhedrama,;:as now instituted by Livin Αἰὐδνονβϑαδ, “was'so 
rapidly Hhiproved pdr and enlarged ‘by sucteeditig writers) "Saeki 
as Nevius, Ennius, Plantus, Cxcilius, ‘Terence, that the origi- 
nator-of the improvements was almost; overlooked-in the 
of atithors who followéd “in his track Ὁ ἃ" Favéues edad 
warm admirer of Neevius,” Bdtows ον Ἢ a lukewarm praise ‘on 
poor Livius ; 14 and even in ‘Cicero’ sage, he was βέγύκε ἐν rather 
obsolete, and his dramas as not moni of being . re-read, 13 <r 


.}}} was 


τ nig + 5m) bib ind ; svoda to sodoge 
Be. trenber, ‘ut supr. “B,1503, and ὦ Livy, a ut SUPE A, . 411 stirw ἼΘΥ' 
Smith’s ‘Diet. of Antiqq. art. Satura, Te a 1 Epist. 2, 1. 53,, 4; and 69 pSdMs. ity 


9 Livy, vu. 2; Val. Max. 1. 4, 4. Ἵ Cie. Brut. ς. 18, 71. 
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ut 
ce SAMUI of only sei : 
ΕΑ ΤΟΣ ἃ from their works, with εἰ the exception Ὁ oF Plautus τῇ 


rence ;. of whom we still possess, : whole comedies. | 
pees Plautus, or as Ritschl has” shown it to. ‘be, 
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Macciu Plautus, ? 8 was born at. Sarsina, an ancient town, ‘of 


eles 
τ 


te died ab 


Iv. 


ΤΟ al 


vats sins quidam, yéntriosus, erdsais sutis, siibniger, mS 


eid hott Magno capite, ¢ actitis oculis, 


bas " Magnis p pe dibus 5 stervdoa 


and began, to flourish as a comic ‘writer, just 
of the s second ‘Punic war, about the y 
bout the year 1 85. B.C. as ‘nearly ; 
ficero, | ‘He is supposed b 
a. description ας of his ‘person, i ina passage ὁ of the 
ΠῚ 866ᾳ, ν where Pseudulus i is deseril ed ἃ as— 


efore the 


ear 24 24 ey C. 


as wan 
eto. fg: 


ἮΞ if err x 
som 
oR 
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Wits 


ri ὌΝ 


ira 990 a OR OE 


7 


8 2906 
ore rubicundo, 4dmodum ι : 
τ mit Ag SEO MO 


| 
shastdc 


ot {\a2R8 Ὁ) 0} ΘΩΙΟΥ͂ 


of%p[n.old times, the; name used to bed 
Μ, Accius Plautus, as we find it written. 
in all the ol ‘editions, Hie even in Lin: ’ 
aéiann’s ‘ cilition’ of ‘the’ Athphitrud’“ 
(884): but itt his;second edition of the - 


three plays,, the Captiyi, Miles amd Tas; 


sone » (1844,) he writes it-T. Mac 
atts, Bs does alo Ἧΐ itse inthe wal 4 


atthe head deidiciiona We believe’ P 
the, latter mamé is correct;>but-there is , 
a: i tin al yg which gives, | 
rise Ο wae. Over name we, 
fake: it is Prol. igi ποῦ 
-9'T Bade Latihe Méteator Marci /Accif! 7’ 
Now itis contrary to a fundamental law 
of the Latin language, that the genitive, 
i of neobetentirg or proper name. 
econd deelénsion should not con- 
tract the ii intoi. (See Key’s Latin 
Grammar, 8.118; pv 13.) Hence it fol! |, 
lows, Arty age and if we. | 
Bie λας 4 aoa ahic Tine js. 

indemann, xiv. of the 
ἀνθ δρΝ aiken nee mentioned | 
above, after Ritsch], (Parérg. Plaut. Te-' 
rent. Yol. 1. P,21),, corrects. the line 


LRvé 
10s -— 
9A βάρος Latine’ Méreator Mader THe 
This certainly dbeys the law we have 
ae of above; but did the Romans 
-ever write the entile® Ham Sarst ? 


9979 Ὁ 


ν 


Marcus) instead,, of. M,. -Bulting be 
Ὁ 
ae julian oi ‘tae 
“ap. | CeO Brut. οἱ } epi γ70 8 2 bas 
(1? POrejCethegns Marce; hieatsindesicaail 
} and,Pacuviusy ap. Gell 24 15¢7 9:1) 
OATES Z Fisyh Masel pity ‘ otH 


I vhd first Of these! uotations 18 not go! 

‘ mitch to our purpose, because Eanitis is! 
hot speaking of, himself 5 im οὐαί 
pe ye PR regards tl 
metre safe my po μὲ not. read it ce 

‘ine words’ Mare? 

"hallinta 

doubt that T.Maccins is the tue name; 
some deeper corrupti 

Beso neent the hae hin the yaw at 

granting’ that 'Maccius is 'to take ‘tlie 

)-place of A ccius; there is another. pass- 

, age-in Plautus to jbe corrected before. 
we can Substitute Titus for Mareus ; 3 it 
is Asin. Prol. 11, which we ‘may ‘correct 
by’a ‘comparison of Casin: Préli 345 
oTrinwin. Prol, 8,19 3, Truculent\Prol. 15 
thug τοῦ ἫΣ 

Deméphilus seripsit, κει vortit tichere:, 

Ritschl, p- 23, corrects it,— 

* Demdphitits δε ‘Miceit ϑονάν μη 60 , 

phe similar] avoids the fifficulty, 

pre adlies ‘Hearet ‘fo the’ ‘ld Rend - 


PER ΄ achies sppssstt 


Migli¥’Gieerd ὁ er write himseif ‘Pallius τὴ 
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but this is rather a doubtful point, and may have been sug- 
gested by an expression in Festus, where we are told’that“T? 
Maccius was his original name, the surname of Plautus,’ béeiny 
given him from the fact of his having splay feet; Festus adding, 
that in Umbria all persons with splay or flat feet were’ called 
Ploti. Aulus Gellius™ has preserved tous his epitaph, writteti 
by himself, which we quote here for two reasons ; ‘first, because 
it is curious, as being the only specimen we have of his hexa- 
meter verse; and secondly, because, when quoted, thé metre is 
generally spoiled by the absurd arrangement of the lines: “ΤῈ 
should be read as follows ; Saure 


Postquam morte datust Plautus, comeedia luget | gi ere 
Scena deserta. Dein risus, udu’ jocusque 
Et numeri innumeri simul omnes conlacrumarunt. 


7 
͵ 
sits 


The first line of this epitaph has given rise to innumerable 
literary disputes. Ritschl® quotes it, wri 


Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comedia luget, 


which is exceedingly stiff and unnatural. The reading of > 
old editions used to be, [9 


Postquam morte captust Plautus, com Fi pede Bou ae TH2% 


which is no metre; and it is to a correction of Carrio’s that we 
are indebted for the line as we have quoted it above, ἃ reading 
which Prof. Key has shown to be correct, by ein peeel 
examples.” 

Aulus Gellius has one chapter on Plautus, which gives us'a 
great deal of information!” “In it he tells us that about 230 
comedies went under the name of Plautus, out of which number 
the grammarian L, Aélius considered 25 as genuine; that Varro, 
who wrote a work on the comedies of Plautus, set aside 21, 
which were thenceforward known as the Fabule  Varroniane, 
of the genuineness of which there could be no doubt ; but that 
besides these, he considered others as the productions of" = 
which were ascribed even to Other authors, but which in: 

(jilo atque facetia sermonis Plauto congruentis) seemed δ᾽ 


Φρο eid 


14 τ 24, “note ‘on which se¢tion, reat*GéR. τ. 


13 Parerg. yol. 1. Ὁ. 41. 24,” for “ Gell. rv. 24.” i 588 ΝΣ 


16 Lat. Gramm. § 1019, p. 197, in the 17 Lib. m1. ὁ. 3. 
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to, point,out, Plautus as,indubitably their author, Of this latter 
class,.,Gellius instances,the Bwotia, which was. attributed to 
Aquilius.,;.,Ritschl then, very ingeniously asks ;8_—« ‘Liegt. ZWi- 
schenconsensu omnium, (Plauti esse censebantur), und nullius oder 
prope, nullius, testimonio, (denn darauf kommt ja das jam ,no- 
minibus aliorum oceupatas hinaus,) nichts in. der Mitte ? 9" This 
is,a.question which ἃ little thought will teach us,to answer 
almost decidedly in the affirmative. This being settled, then, 
Ritschl, supposes, that. Varro. separated. the comedies of. Plau- 
tus into;three divisions ; ;, “die yon. Varro , aus einer Masse yon 
130 als muthmasslich acht Plautinisch ausgeschiedenen Sticke 
zerfallen in verschiedene Klassen, welche sich nach dem Grade 
von Gewissheit ‘oder Wahrscheinlichk eit,’ den‘ das ‘eingeschla- 
gene Verfahren gewahrte, ‘dreifach abstufen.” ‘The first class 
contained the plays ascribed to Plautus in every authority, viz. 
the,Amphitruo—YVidularia, this being the, last of the, Fabule | 
Varroniane, its name appearing in the God, Vet. Cameraru, 
and a few lines remaining in the Milan Palimpsest; the second 
class contained those which, ascribed’ to’ Plautus'in some of the 
authorities, seemed tojpossess internalevidence of being genuine; 
the third was made up of the small number, of plays,. which, 
ascribed absolutely to other authors, seemed to possess intrinsic 
evidence of being genuine productions of Plautus. Τὴ this latter 

_clagseame, the Bwotia, as Gellius tells us. 

.«}/Ritschl however does not, stop here. Servius, in the Intro- 
il on to his Commentary on the Aneid, makes. the remark, 
“Nam Plautum alii dicunt viginti et unam fabulas scripsisse, 
alii XL,.alii,.c.” The number, 21 agrees with. what Gellius 
says, and the 100 is merely.a rough guess at. the same number, 
-which-he, makes out to be 180. Then the question arises, who 
is, meant.by.the alii xu ὁ ;“* Worauf aber sollen wir die Zahl 
40 .bezichen ?” . Ritschl conjectures. most ingeniously that it 
refers.to Varro himself, and was the sum. total of all the plays 
set aside by that great critic as Plautus’. The titles of 21 of 

_ these we know, viz. the Amphitruo—Vidularia; there remain 
19 to make up, the 40;, and with great learning and research 

_Ritschl has thus made them out ;— 


18 In his most ingenious and ai and extensive literary acquirements, we 
lent, essay.on “Die Fabule Varroni- | have rarely, if ever, seen this essay sur- 
ange des Plautus,” Parerg..vol. 1. pp. | passed, and we cordially recommend its 
71-245. In point. of, critical acumen |, perusal to our readers. 
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RH, Satutige τον opoohioni XX. Condalium: zolint exeor 
ΟΑΧΈΙ, Addictus, 91 MOouy 9 XXXIHL Gemini lenoness: ὉΠΟΥ͂ 
XXIV,,Beeotia,,¢ fa τον ΧΧΧΙΥ,  πογαίχῖκ, ole seveosd 
xy... Neryolaria, (f9NLI9 oo) (XXX. Frivelaria, BD 957 @8 ποῖ 
XVI. Fretamy. τς 1 yoicou XXAVE., Sitellitergussoiimhe τοῦ 
‘KXV,, Lrigemini. 255 )) 9). ¢)10)8XXVIhy Fugitivid fhe sev ove 
XXvill., Astraba,,, Ὑ out to που σας Patistio,” odt : coz eid 
AEX. Parasitus piger. ‘o vod joRXNI, Hortuluss to conig ai τὸ 
XXX., Parasitus medicus. :;,., XL. Artemos2 vino” od 

ΧΧΧΙ. Conmorientes.., eno ᾿ξ εϑίαπου ob tnd Ὁ {961 92uB99d 


isvono {82 todiss blnoda sw eqsdisq ; abasd 6 1940 


Besides these the following plays, are attributed to, Plautus, by: 
the grammarians : Yo 2evale srodt to esorroh evoiagent odd τοῦ 91 
4, Colax. 7d todto ond ci ΠΡ Τα Phagon:(?)507 qa sonstent 
ds,Carboniaria, yoyo beod evs v1X.°Cornieula or Cornieularia”. 
{HI Acharistio, οἱ ode senso0d Xw@aleeohigy 0 suodw 1g: 8 
ΤΥ, Bis compressa. noiticog 9 XhuBaccayjatcg οὐ bas ;anedtA 
Nh ADRs von : qled τοῦ ovale xm. Lipargus ¢?)! eyavis od sod 
Whe, Agrecussory sod στον oixE Cxcusvant!Pradonege: cid 
yat.“Dyseolus}, ' | 99} 8 at soilqmoses todd omoa sbrroig of 
to ebrow odt bas ,ϑοϑία 91} to muintotort edt ci owsle ont 981 
What, then owith, 2 1, comedies, of, the, first \elags,o:19 :ofthe 1 
second. and. third,,.and 13, aseribed. ito, Plautus,! werHave !ars 
sum, total o ἔ 53, comedies, ..; Therefore 07 playsscaccording ito 
Gellins’ account, ον 47 according. ito, that of Sexvius| sfothe: 
class entitled. the ‘comedia \palliata’; are:dost; even ‘to! theix ἢ 
ve [eee 68,41 coe ouseid? .éup moa ‘orserd > .etitso 19q ΘΗΟΥ 
Plautus, like the rest.of the Latin comic writers; gave little» 
play to his own ingenyity and originality of conceptioi, cas faro> 
as the rough, outlines of, his plots, went, batocopied: and:ctrai- 
slated, from, the Greek, authors. of .the new. comedy. Tt:may bel! 
advantageous for this reagon,.as we” proceed: to couple -Plautiso? 
and, Terence together ;, not that, there isimuch resemblance bes! 
tween them, but because they each wrote comedies of the class 
aif P fis ,the_gr ound-work remains.the same in:both: 
each copied from the Greek writers and. adopted. hi 
amine the characters of. the. new comedy, as seen in Plane 
tus and erence and these characters: consisted of “Ὁ δ 
servos, -bona-matrona;**méretrix mala, parasitus. edax,-.glo~ 
rhifie sale? αὶ adanrof 9115 


ii | 
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riosus miles,” “while te asual incidents were, thé Tove οἵ the 
young man for some'young'woman, whom he could ἠδὲ maby, 
because she was. not'a freé-borh citizen, and her final ‘recogii- 
tion as the daughter of dn-Athénian citizen, and marriage With 
her admirers:‘To'the ¢haractérs mentioned above after Terence, 
we must add, however, tlie’ paterfamilias ;” thé" ers mindr’” 
his son: the “Jeno,” the proprietor of the young’ rape mistréss, 
or in place of himy/the sordid’hother of the δι * 4% 
The “currens servos” and-his young master ie tel, 
because they “hunt in couples;” one always’ plays’ into’ te 
other’s hands ; perhaps we should rather say, generally does so, Ἢ 
for in thé ΤΡΕΙ͂Σ of ‘Pldutus, the 3 young ‘men 
ἥν Peat ort 
render the ingenious devices of their slaves of no avail, ‘in one 
instance by reasonjofesuddeni pique, in the other by aelaDhods 
in his. affections. ‘The sor is. always head over ears:inlove with 
a girl, whom he cannot»marry because she is ποῦ ἃ “¢itizen' 6f 
Athens; and to put:sherin‘such a position that’ he edn marty 
her, he always has recourseito tthe slave for help ; now to'wheedle 
his father, out ‘of; money:to freether from her proprieto# ndww 
to provide some further accomplice in a deep-laideséhenie!*! "Th 
fact the slave is the factotum of the piece, and the words of 
Fighrdin'the.-BarbiereidiiSovighia may be put ito his mouth, 
and willisuit: him) mot! aniiss?44* Tutti nit chieono,’ Hatt? hi? 
voglion6;:doune; wagazai, veedhié, fanéiulles qua la pattuecd, a 
prestoila barba; qua lasanguigna)’ presto iPbigiotto:® *Figato Τ᾿ 
Figaro !o Figaro !)aimé'che farial! “aini®che 9611 1 dna ae” Ἵ 
volta per carita. ‘Figaro,’ son qua. ‘ Figaro,’ son 1a. ‘Figard’* 
quayiFigare lay: Figaroigit) Figatro’st ; presto” poate, 
conte ain fulminey ‘sono il factotim ‘della eit’ 1° aif οὐ τρία 
Toumake these words apply nioréletuctly, we must remeniber”: 
that Figard wasa:surgeon barber atid hetice atisé his references “ 
tozhis) siéstiere or business!!| The slave-has ‘this object in assistii ting 
hiss young! dnaster ‘inv all’ his “lawless proceedings, ‘petatise he” 
aaslo ot to agibemioo giomw 4989 yods seusosd Jud Hf 21 
το Ῥργδηα, Mumuechi Prok δια}; 2. 1ρ Compate it 6, Aidt. Pts Paz’ 


ol pOAGAL Baer 19tityls »[9911) ont mio bo i) i989 
ares va ha dahl Got ματα aX AGUTUB, sled improbalena |”) 


ent, ὑπαὶ meretrix blanda, ] Yi ae erit. _ 
να πότηστ ἐντὶ gapod wit 2 Comt Θὲ Pabeses’ 
fafa htt m Terence, . 4, 4, 1; 


ot mpl μέθας. bee. 056:919.} Dis aut 
icari? déni ee 
Nutitmst fio dict) use BO aici Gt, (xi TPA AerBete: haste providecthe paras°? 


pete: site to make a false affidavit, in Terence’s 
Phormio. 
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knows well, that. though now only his “erus minor”. as he:ealls 
him, he will at the death of his father become his “ erus major? 
hence it is nothing but a piece of policy to assist him in his mi- 
nority, in order to curry favour with him on the attainment,ofihis 
majority; and to such an extent: had the.custom of the young 
men receiving assistance from their slaves grown, and so great 
was the confidence reposed in their talents. and ingenuity, that 
we find the poor slaves threatened with most severe punishments 
in: ‘case of failure,” which however are’ rarely inflicted if/the 
dramatistican avoid it, and which are made light of by'the prin- 
cipal, sufferers. When the slave has. attained, his object, he 15 
extravagantly elated, and, vice versa, when his trickeries are ex- 
posed, he is prostrated for the moment, by fear, which passing 
off, he generally contrives to put a, plausible appearance-om his 
doings, and so get off fora time. .. The young, lovers, themselves 
are quite different beings, in Plautus and, Terence: Inj the 
latter they are libertines, but still are warmly attached to their 
‘parents ; in the former they are whatiwe. call, ‘‘ mauvais sujets;” 
who run into extravagance and folly with their eyes open, ..In 
the Trinummus, however, . Lysitiles is a young man of ΜΕ 
worth, and more in the line of Terence. 

The “ erus, major” or .“‘, paterfamilias”. is jouahinadl very 
stern, sometimes over indulgent towards his son; sometimes he 
is of a mean and avaricious turn, and the character of/Chremes 
in the Θησαυρός of Menander was such an exemplification of this, 
as to pass into a proverb’; one of Terence’s characters des- 
cribes:the stern fathers thus :— u ΚΠ ΠΗ bok 

Quam infqui sunt patrés in omnis 4dulescentis jruidices ! 

Qui equom ésse,censent, nés jam a pueris flico. nasei senes; |" 

_ Neque ill4rum adfines ésse rerum qués fert adulescéntia, Ἂ 

_Ex sud lubidiné moderantur, nitinc que est, non que olfm tute 


In Plautus, however, we sometimes find him im into his 
son’s rascalities, as in the Asinaria and Casina. it ae5d 

The “ bona matrona,” or mother of the family, is' πόξ an im- 
portant réle;. she is jealous, haughty, overbearing, or:eringing 
in different plays, ready enough to defend herself if she considers 
herself insulted by her husband, and generally prides herself on 
- the accession of = she brought to her husband's Store on 


‘ ij Nou DOW ,S21syv 
23 See Plaut. Asinar. 3, 2, 1-11. ote 3: Haut, Tim. 1-3, δ, dvedar Vi. ont 


38 See Horace, Epod, 1.33: borg yohpotadar ἢ, 
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her matriage ; pope me how sides with ses husband, now 
with her son. Γ nid 
' /The “meretrix mala” or mistress of the young man, is gene- 
rally a cunning, thrifty, and sneakish person, who is quite ready 
to gain any. good from her admirer, and then turn him over for 
any one who she thinks will do more for: her. As every rule 
has its exceptions, so here, these young women are sometimes 
cast in a better mould; they have'their good qualities, and are 
really virtuous, amiable, well-educated, and sincerely attached 
to theirlovers ; and it not unfrequently happens: that they are 
diseovered to bé daughters of Athenian.citizens, who were lost, 
stolen; or exposed when infants.. When this is the denouement, 
all obstacles to. their marriage vanish at once. ‘The difference 
between the two classes is well described by Terence:— 
> ‘Nami hfe Clinia, etsi is quéque suatum rérum sat agitét; tamen' Ὁ 
Habét bene et pudice eductam, igndram artis meretricia; “1 1) 
'Medast potens, procéx, magnifica, stimptuosa, ndbilis.2° 0 001 1109) 
And again’ a describes the domestic ἬΜΗΝ of the toa refined 
lass thus :— ie 
"Quad ditm foris sunt; nfl videtur minding, 
Nec magis compostAiti quicquam, nec te élégans ; 
‘7 «Que eum amatore suo quom cenant, somnapart: , 
τ Hartim videre inliviem, sordes; mopiam ᾿ς Ὁ T1932 
Quam inhonéste sole sint domi atque:avidaé eihido 
Quo pacto ex jure hestérno panem airtim vorent.;:, - 
» Nosse Omnia hee saltitist, adulescéntulis,”® . 66) . 6) 
aod Plautus, in a fragment of his Nervolaria, calls ‘Saved ilies 
'Serattad, serupipedae, strittivillae, sérdide??  crou 
The proprietor of these young women, for they were nearly 
always well educated and aceomplished slaves, is generally made 
to pay for his stinginess and avarice by becoming the butt for every 
one’s humour, even when he does not deserve it. Thus) when we 
hear the doings of Aischinus, as detailed by poor Sannio, inthe 
- Adelphi of Terence, we feel inclined to pity him even though he 
is adisreputable character. He says: (2: 1..42-47) jasiog 


“35 “Haut, Tim. 1. 3, 13-16. from the Cistellaria, Ritschl has an ex- 
36. Eunuch. 5, 4, 12-18. cursus, Parerg. vol. το pp. 174, θα. 
τοῦ ἃ ΠΟ ΠΟΘΣΙΠΙ ἼΘΙ : : 38. He confesses of himself in the‘satie 
27 Apud Aul. Gell. m1. 3. On this scene,— 
verse, which is quoted by Gellius from Lake nies a 
the Ne ta, bY νων Hori thé iV axa ateor, sat’ communis adu 
Aulularia, and by Varro, apparently, Perjirus pestis.” 
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Pré supreme, Jt Juppiter 


Stay’ ey 9d} Al 28 Ape :} on ord. 186 Te SY που 


_,Minume miror,, qui insanire occfpiunt ex injuiria. 
“Démo me eripuit, vérberayit ; mé invito abduxit eam ἢ aT "to 
: " -Hémini 1 misero pltis quingentos edlaphos infregit mihi Ὁ 
‘ST Ap malifacta hee tintidem emptam péstilat ‘Sibi trédier.’ ve etd 
ΗΝ however, has a great deal of cunning, ingenuity, ld knat 
very; and | though always made to pay ‘substantially for every 
one’s humour, he ever keeps his eye on the main chance : aa 
Ballio, i in the Pseudulus of Plautus, st sums up ‘every thing” when’ 
he says; (1. 8, 81-83); Winns seeds 
Réspicio istoc prétio ; Σ nam si sécruficem summé Jovi, ἤδις Ὁ 
‘Atque in manubus éxta teneam, ut pérriciam, ‘intered loci 
Si lueri quid détux, potius ten divinain déseram. 


With this ¢lass ‘of people, ‘must, ‘be ranked ‘the sordid, ere 
avaricious, and frequently , sottish | old mother of the gir pean 
rates her daughter, if she chance to have any feelings « ἂν ono 
and bids. her angle for the greatest ‘and ee νος ‘he 
Big ot δ rosters 

Of the’ “ gloriosus pt oo. or "bonenel platens” a ‘charac r, 
which frequently, occurred in the-Greek New Comedy, ; we. have 
only, two examples in Latin. Comedy, Pyrgopolinices 1 in the tee 
Gloriosus οὗ Plantus, and Thraso i in the Eunuchus of Terence; : 
to. these wwe. may, perhaps add three others, Therapontigonys i 
the Curculio.of Plautus; Anthemonides i in the Penulus ;° ; an nd 
the soldier in the Epidicus. He is a vain, empty-headed man, 
who. is always boasting of himself, of his friendship with kings’ 
and people of rank, of his success in ingratiating himse elf with 
the fair sex, of his great deeds: with all this he is an inordinate 
liar, and at heart an arrant coward and blusterer, professing to 
do everything and doing ‘nothing ; ἃ stupid fellow, who is 
laughed at and joked by everybody, and°*who is humoured, if at 
all, solely for his money, for he is generally opulent and in pros- 
perous circumstances, in this particular essentially differing from 
his modern Tepresesgives, ἧς, ea ge and his numerous 
race. »"Ξ 

There yet remains one character, that of the * paittdttns edax,” 
or hungry parasite, who is second in importance only to the ras- 
cally slave. This spersonage, as his name.implies,. is, a_ needy 
friend, who will dé any wR: to gain a supeets conse he 
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Pee 980 J Ty wath «Ὁ {πεν See. Act τι. VV. 24-27, ᾿ toa ae. 
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icity PLA WEES! δὴ 


ns no 


humours all ear es ih turn ww the father, as in the Captivi 


author; now abe son, as in the’ Phormio of Terence: to. gain 
his supper, he is ready to do any, little service that may be re- 
quired, to flatter a yain man’s. absurdities, as does Artotro 
se of the braggart soldier, Pyrgopolinices, i in the Miles Gho- 
rigsus of Plautus ; or to bestow praises on a son to his father’s s 
face, as, does Ergasilus in the Captivi.. Tn, the, pursuit ‘of, all 
these multifarious methods of "eating his way, he has, to undergo 
many hard knocks, both figuratively and physically, and, as one 
of the most indefatigable of the tribe remarks : 
Et hfe quidem, hercle, nfsi qui colaphos pénpeti | ¥ pi 
Potis parasitus, fréngique aulas in caput, 
ee ae éxtra portam trigeminam ad sadcum flicet.2° 0 1) // 
In fact, to. such an extent are these hard knocks’ ‘éarritd? ‘that 
Chir 0, in the play ‘bearing his name, and Peénictilus, tg the 
Meneechmi,® ‘are area So aving ‘uly one οὐδ each, thé’ 
inference being that the other vy been lost in the puibetiies ‘OF 


IIVETS re εξ ΟΥΓΠΗ͂ ΦΙΓΘΟΓΊΟ ἘΠ pn t tH 
their vocations. : hes 


__ Both Pla autus and Teren ée have left ‘us’ seni gee Of paral 
sites, in ae they y explain Tee ‘arts and manner of getting’ on 
in the world, ‘the former in thé “‘Captivi,™ the Monachnié™® and 
e Stichus 3 the latter in ‘the! Hunibehus but’ ‘pesidey these’ 
there ¢ exists a } ragn gment ¢ of es i Which ‘the Uhorus δὲ 
parasit δὲ gg a ére called in thése ays.) tone 


ih te ai δ: rere pach beifiy’ τοδί whdttainable 


Seuid ΒῚ Ὁ ΩΣ Ὡς FROME J αὐ to ,2 0 9lao 
ὃ, ΠΡ TOU Mh cap ORNs 10 .Aget to slqoog bas 
and τ VIGUE i la al oo “Lil its ΓΝ pad 99b 189 Tg end lo .x9e tist ont 


οὐ ϑαϊφευ ᾿Αλλὰ, δίαιτον ὃ ἣν; νι ἔχουσ᾽, οἷ, ONES πρὸς Ops is bas rsil 
ai οἷν Askopsy as «ἀχούσαϑ᾽, ὡς Eaney, ἅπαντᾳ͵ χομφοί, lsy19v9 ob 
δ tt boi aude ὅτοισι, mpi, μὲν, Fis ethos FOR, is boilensl 
τοῖς οἱ ἀλλότριος τὰ πολλά, μικρὸν δέ ch χἀμὸς APOE 69s fofoe Ll 
“ποτε bef ἱματίω δέ μοι, δύ᾽ ἐστὸν, χρρίεντ, pope ἀ 9 δ τ 9119 ἘΠΟΊΘΑ 
ΒΠΟΊΘΗΙΙΙ οἷν μεταλαμβάνς ἐν ἀεὶ, ϑότερον | ἐξελαύνῳ,. Sin obom aid 
εἰς ἀγοράν, Soest δ᾽ ἐπειδὰν χατίδω tw ἄν Spa ties 
* xeb9 20 ote πλουτοῦντα 0s, εὐϑὺς͵ περὶ, τοῦ τον ἡ εἰμί, toy orodT 
eee 96} eben τι, τύχῃ λέγων ὃ πλούταξ, πάνυ, τοῦτ᾽, baa, cand a 


BO BiuE Cape ooloasn ell 4s agepyeyszidT .ovsla yllee 
oad Sob Wet Im v¥922, παι {15 6 Tle} O° ΑἸ ο ταν σα, Bh {liv ody ΓΝ 
32 See Act 1. sc. 2, νυν. 46, 4. 37 Κόλακ. 1.; Meineke’s Comicorum 
33 Acti.se. 1.3 1Π. 56.1. _. , Greécorum Fragmenta, vol. 11. pp. 484, 


34 Act 1. 56. 1. ors 4853 see Comici ap. Athen. v1. p. 236-239, 
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todo LO. «καὶ χαταπλήττομαι δοχῶν “τοῖσι Χόγοισι yatpswye ios = orgolt 
“siacvioett ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἐρχόμεσϑ᾽ ἄλλυδις ἄλλος ἡμῶν": ει} to bite 


ποημᾶζαν ἐπ᾽ ἀλλόφυλον; οὗ δεῖ χαρίεντα πολλά εἴ ii somone l 
on her! omov χόλαχ, εὐϑέως λέγειν, ἢ φέρεται ϑύραξε. ototid odt te 


sq 6 tov οἶδα δ᾽. ᾿Αιχέστορ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸν στιγματίαν: radévra .. πο 180 
αἰ 5.15, σχῶμμα γὰρ εἶπ᾽ ἀσελγές, εἶτ᾽ αὐτὸν ιδιπαῖς ϑύραζξ:; tien 
ἐξαγαγὼν ἔχοντα χλοιὸν παρέδωχεν Οἰνεῖ. (ΕΠ pe 

The following fragment; also, from the Bwotia of Plau 
the soliloquy of a parasite, though not quite of the same! fer 


this?” tuald 
‘°° Ot iim df perdant) ‘primus qui horas répperit, ὦ LL AERES 

- Quique 4deo’ primus stdtuit hic solérium, 4 © 

Qui mf conminuit mfsero articulatim diem ; °° 0" 

‘Nam 'mé puero uterus hic erat solfrium 6 


5, Multo 6mnium istorum éptumum et verissumum 51% Ε΄ ΟΠ 

εἶς Ubi iste monebat, ésse, nisi quom nfhilerat; 0 bos 
oo | Nunc étiam,quod est, non. éstur; nisi Solf lubet. 94) op 
to τόσον Ataque deo oppletum. est 6ppidum solériis 

_ Ut major pars populi dridi reptént, fame.” ak eee 

The parasite’s sole object being the attainment of his dinner 
gratis, he is. very learned in the culinary art, for when he gets 
aidinner, he naturally enough prefers a good: one at the'same 
time, - Hence we find him, in Plautus, exercising his \talents:to 
the utmost on his patron’s kitchen, and going through:a list.of 
viands in a manner that is quite delightful, he seems so com- 
pletely.at his ease,and in his own department. « In the Captit 
we have Ergasilus revelling in the idea of the mischief he is 
about to commit on the whole of the contents of the larder, 
which he names singly ; and in the next scene we hae one of 


ἢ Je Bote 


: 2 5Π1 Oi 
es 38 This. dis. τὲ by Aulus Gellins, rest of the iecaiaae jaineaiia by, the 
ur 3, who says, “qui (versus) quoniam | introduction of wt at ἐς erate 

εἶ A) 


sunt, ut de illius more dicam, Plautinis- 
sinli, propterea δῦ meminimus eos δὲ ad- 
‘seripsimus,”- In the text we haye made 
several corrections, as follows: in v. 4, 
we have inserted hic ; in v. 7, we have 
‘adopted Gronovius’ conjeeture’ estwr ‘in 
place of ést, which spoils'the metre; in 
v. 8, we have omitted jam after itaque, 
and haye corrected the old reading, 
\», Major pars populi aridi reptant fame, 
«whieh isnot very good metre, and which 
‘does not hang together well with:-the 


of the line, and the alteration of r 
into reptent. "The wt might easily have 
got omitted from its resemblance tothe 
two first letters of itague in the preced- 
ing line, and then of course, there rue 
no reason why the verb should ‘be in 

subjunctive mood, it was clianged itito 
the indicative, as we find it. These cor- 
rections were made before we had Seen 
those of Ritschl,.Parerg. inl πΡΡ' 88, 
84. 
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Hegio’s servants complaining of his mad actions in the kitchen, 
and of his intimidating manner to the cook and other servants.” 
Terence, in his Adelphi, does not display so much knowledge 
of the kitchen ;>but there the speaker is a slave, who had no 
particular interest-in the: directions he is giving, and not a pa- 
rasite, whovis to einai of the poem δὴ is: senor as in 
Plautus. 

οἰ We.haye now gone. thrench the various ΑΟΝΝΘΎΩΝ ahi make 
their appearance more or less in every one of the dramas of 
_Plautus and Terence, and must therefore turn for a moment to 
examine the state-of society in Athens, which could create and 
give meaning to several. of these characters; we say Athens, 
because, as we remarked above, the,characters are all trans- 
planted from Athens: to Rome; and though adapted by the 
poets, andespecially by Plautus, to actions and places, manners 
and customs, thoroughly Roman, as we'see by sundry allusions 
in the various’ plays, such'as the mention’of ‘the Porta Trige- 
mina at Rome in’ the passage we quoted from the Captivi of 
Plautus in p. 357, yet“at times we have their ‘Greek origin 
strongly ‘hinted at. «' Thus, in ‘the: Miles Gloriosus; we; have 
‘one of! the'characters speaking: of : Nevius: as Poeta:bardarus, 
whichis simply a translation of the expression a Greek would 
have used in speaking of a poet of another nation» We need; 
hhowever;'go:no.deeper into the examination) of the state’ of «so- 
ciety than is:sufficient to explain the-absence of ‘one character 
from the drama, we mean/that/of the daughter’ of the family?! 
ai The-Greekitheatres were, as every one knows, open’to the 
Sky τ the consequence of which was, that the comic poets were 
‘obliged -to:suppose that the action of their pieces was ‘carried: on 
in the street, in front of the houses of the principal personages, 
and’ that ‘the personages’ themsélves lived in the samé neigh- 
‘pourhood, ‘otherwise they could not come across one another 
awith such ease. Τὺ was from this simple circumstance that ‘the 
absence of the daughters'was unavoidable ; for it was'a rule 
i Gteck Society 1 that martied women and maidens should not ap- 
‘pear δὲ all in public, but should pass their lives within the walls 
of their anact 43 uHlenee. it: arises that, in the err, Comedy, 


109 ort t tt bait 


199% Wet Tv $8ee.'3 and 4. ΒΩΟΙΟΘΝ custom οὗ" δέοιοδιιηρίρν: females’ from 
88 Ἄγε, 83222255 “peign society, even from the banquets in ‘their 
“ 1. 2, 58. | owmhouses, that Aischylus, after having 


43 It is evidently in iia to this | mentioned that. Iphigenia used) to sing 
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which was.a dramatic representation of the customs and 
tutions of Greece, no females appear but matrons, female slav νὰ 


ὡὰν να 


and women of easy morality; and hence also it happens, 
eyen in those comedies where the young man is in love 
the daughter of an Athenian citizen, the young woman he I e 
is never seen. By a law which was enacted for the ] ‘purpose Ἕ 
preserving the Athenian blood pure in the whole race of ine 
nians, no marriage contracted with a woman who was 1 
Athenian citizen was ‘yalid ; and as the Athenian ladies νὴ ere 
excluded from society, and were neyer seen by their ate 
before their marriage, τ was not to be expected that the - mar= 
riages were accompanied with ἢ any love or affection ; on w Ε 
contrary, it was more a matter of duty ; hence we find th tan. 
unmarried man was not supposed to haye performed his duty = 
and the well-known story of the Lacedemonian youth and. Der- 
cyllidas will show in what respect such individuals were held. 
The society of a wife so chosen could not be a source,of much 
pleasure to a husband; the consequence of which was, that this 
pleasure and amusement which was denied him at” home was 
sought abroad among women of lax miorals, who, however, were 
nearly always highly educated and intellectual persons; sent 
opposite of the stupid and vapid Athenian ladies. "The soe 
of this class of people was, by the ‘accommodating ae 
of the Greeks; ‘permitted very freely to young’ os sagan 
and so we find it painted in the New Comedy. τ “797% 
*/This’ short examination of Athenian‘society will es 
once for the absence of the sister, ‘in? sees sp of ἀκ νὰ κα 
tress, of the young mani al φάθ ον 
‘Te has been remarked of sophie: ‘as a’matter of great’ 
praise, that instead of opening his dramas with long prologues}” 
intended to place the reader aw courant with ‘the action of the’ 
piece, as Euripides does, he so arranges his plays, that without’ 
any. prologue the interest gradually ΜΌΝΗΝ ὍΘΕΝ “The 're- 


Ayr BHO 


at her father’s banquets before his male entitled. to:the same praise, - for instead 

guests, immediately adds, to exculpate | of commencing his plays with long and 

her from any slander, (Agam. 244-246), | tedious introductions or prologues, he 
ἁγνὰ δ᾽ δεαύ μεν aide πατρὸς usually opens them with a smart a 
φίλου abe τ εὔσοσμον bustling scene, which sufficiently ex 
αἰῶνα φίλως ἔτιμα. plains the relative position of the Ca 
“ Plutarch, Vu. Lyon GNA. rp. 48, | sonages. ‘See, for instance, the opening 

ea seenes of Da’ discreta Pesta 


“4. In modern times Lope de Vega is"| raliente Cespedes. ἢ 
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true of Plaut opens his come- 

Bete ip te BU TIzIsY ὃ ie and ΤῈ very 3 di ‘pass nt. 
s wit rologues, it is s true, ar ae ; the aim ΠΡῚΝ is ffere 

68 ence, wit] an intention to fee tis ‘makes use 0 


eg δ ΑΙ 


to re 1 the attacks of his « enemies and the ‘malicious reports 


J PISS ¥ 


ae by his il-wishers, or to oh ‘of the bitter, anl- 


wf | 
sity of ἃ ek, poet ' Luseius Lavinius Plautus, on | the con- 


his 5 prologues,. ‘generally, lays efore his audience ‘the 

a affairs sae to the opening ὁ of the play. In three of his 
comedi 
ir 


inaw ἃ 


ies t ese Βι SUES, are spoken, by deities, ort) oa γ 


nis 


Fanition,” a Arcturus,” respectively, but wit 
Ὁ ‘taste, i in the Trinummus, which i is a piece belonging ἔ Ὃ 
wi imental comedy, i m ‘the : style of Terence,‘he makes the | pro- 


} st 


, dialogue Ἢ ‘between ‘the allegorical personages, “Luxutia 

ἐπ ἮΝ nopia. Tis is no » doubt i in reference to the ‘prologues « ‘of 

Piante us being ὁ connected with the plot : of the play, while those 
Terence are not, ἢ that Andronicus, w writing 0 on comedy, says! 


ΘΝ x 
donmplbecs περιοχὴν Rasen weesoe ᾿κωβῳ δίας, ἩερένβθεῚ δ᾽ οὔ.45. ‘ 
edi jad3 RE BOG 19 DOU PSTEOS ΠΥ ΕῚ i) : OF OF THEBOLG 


Ὁ ΤῊ. comedies. of Plautus mere ranked. PPS a αὶ high, hy.his, 
countrymen. (One.of them,, L, Ailius, Stilo, says that, “if the. 
Muses, were. to. speak. in. Latin, they would, do’ so in the language. 
of; Plautus) (Plautino.. sermone.)”*?,., Cicero,.remarks, “duplex, 
omnino est jocandi genus, unum -~-—., alterum elegans urbanum 
ingeniosum facetum ; quo, genere non modo,Plautus.noster, et 
Atticorum antiqua,comeedia,, sed, etiam. Philosophorum. Socra- 
tigorum dibri/referti sunt ;”°? and in later times.Aulus. Gellius 
applies to him, the. epithet.“ homo lingue .atque clegantie, in, 
verbis Latine princeps ;”*! and St Jerome.says that,,‘‘ after fre- 
quent, nocturnal, watchings, .after*his, tears which the remem- 
brance of his past.sins drew: from.the,depths of. his bowels, he, 
took Plautus,in, his hand,” That this. jadgment of Plautus’ 
talents has, been, considered just, in modern, times, may. be.in-, 
ferred, from: the numerous’ translations.and., imitations οἵ. his. 
works which have appeared since the revival of learning: Boi- 
aneey it Hie" Pith eae | the allegorical personage cyanate 


é POT IOLO LS a. BRITE NRG τὠῤοχδρος j 

a so phitruo.. aoa. Sivas | 4 Apud Quinctilian. Inet. Orat, > a ¥e 
7 Atlantida. οὐ 99. 

@ in is 5 De Officiis, τ. 29, 104. 


fort's Aristoph. Ὁ vol. ἵν. ae δὲ Lib. wiz. ¢..18.5 Ὁ 
nai (ed, Oxon.) ; ΚΝ ἔβα. 82 Κρ. 22; vol. 1. p. 88, b: ed. Mae. 


ragm. vol. 1. p. 561... ὀποόός | | Mpt Rom, 1865; 
“VIL , 25. 


et AORENS ἘΜΝΠΕΡΗΙ 


from his Cistellaria, ΟΣ borrowed the incipal ine: i the 


épisode'in aan IKTOD Oran hanamord συ of t cat ἜΡΙΝ ther 
€ oO. ΔῊΝ yand 
two suitors” the ag ἃ Folderies and ‘the nas ic τ 
Sit uO, 
ὃ Miles ὃ Gloriosus ; > Shakspeare, i In his omedy of B 


ἡ ἢ User Μ ὡς iii 
ras 0, in his Simillimi, ‘imitated the | Meneechimi ; 3 “Me ἐς ἰὴ 


his Bahia and Dryden, ” in his Tur ὁ Sosias, th δὲ ah εὟ i 
να ; tone in his. Clizia, the Casing: Mal ΤΟΥ 


aah a theideats iat τὸ “Et 0 vid tn t he lade oe 9 
seudulus ; Be aumarchais, ὦ Ai Mariag ὁ. de Fig ‘gare, copied 

he Casina; and many others. ante Havel ‘of the Romans 
who preferred the “sentimental to, the broad com med ed ane 


ΤΟΥ OF 1: {2 
Plautus as ‘inferior’ to Terenge, Thus we find us, 10 Ἢ 4 
fom; i lia taking the assertio τόσσος LETH coe art STLq 
1 Ἢ i pe ng t Ῥ ΠΟῪ jon,— avs lq ᾿ εἶ div RAG eritiitae 


gfe 


οἰ ἢ ἐπ BORE, non! similem, dicencnstaipiann yt bindeey οἰεποθ 


iT faves 19M x pots to 1ildte 
while, on the contrary, Voteatius 8 5 Sedigitu IS, in | τ verses 0 the 


iif 
Latin comic writers, places ‘Piautus 3 in the second ; ind Ter ἐν pat 
a Ὁ. rit mist 7 
in | 1 the sixth place,—a | disposition whieh i ἐδ given great um 
| 17 o SH! εἰ 
to. many. modern. scholars. 
aul ' sorta | pit 511 τὴν 
There i is more ‘bustle an intrigue in Tee comedi fF au- 
‘* ΤΠ ΓΟ ΟΊ we : 


tus than 4 in those of ‘Terence,. whick are 9 ἃ more sen ni 
7 ΤΡ aerate STLAS 


turn, abounding in instructive | passages, sand | [nga bike ecting 
situations, pire not seeking to please by wi it 


practical, jokes, after the manner τ of his pred ee 
of umour and ‘drollery i in Terence, was ack 


+4 


Soni ΠΟ 
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Romans themselves, and we find Julius eat be entil n 


2291 Τ x Fes 
an epigram: dee has been. “preserved to to os, | 3 and. ἃ el 
that it was the on ly cing anit ἧς fo Sauer ae 5. me a h ice 


ΓΙ δ 


8. e.on the 9 hand, 
ὧν his purity of diction and snooty ae verses.? re 


; og fea 


works the moral into his plays, the latter contents. sir Wi 
sometimes leaving his*readers'to extract’ it® for’ eee 


εὅϑ Cantos. xx1v 52-723 xxn. 16-49, 86° By Suetonius (t) ut Spr. p. δι 185 
in Berni’s Rifacimento...~' A ton | ~ 8? Rs does ais οὐδε th hie Ἢ 
b%# Ap/Sueton. (1) Vir. Bonentes Réin- quoted by Suetonius ἊΝ Be apse 
hardt’s Terence, p. 185. © 985! ae Gunga dorks lone a i“ in diel cee, 
55 Ap. Aul, Gell. xv. M42 qi ™,.{ Susienc> Jom good (sig ® 
e besbas ylleusten τούσδ πα a0 
aotecn> εἰν slabu 


sho auibat i 


somelim nae ‘yi i pointing i it. out as a ‘finale to his comedy, as in 
the c 2ases Ὁ ες Asinaria, the Captivi, the Epidicus, and others, 
i rete of, ‘Plautus are the ἐδαθμ κα of a Jess refined 


ce shar Ἐξ ιν imay be considered a as the father 
ie των comedy and farce, and Terence. of sentimental comedy, 
‘of what j is called La, Comédie Larmoyante.. “Hence it is not 
οἷν y fair to institute a comparison | between, the two in toto ; 
should rather, ify we would compare e them : at all, either comr 

pare tlie sentimental comedies of Plautus, the Captivi ὃ and t 
Trinummus, with the plays of Terence, or strip off the broadly 
comic vesture from Plautus; and'so make ur comparison, which 
in, aa of t these methods we shall find more feasible. While 
a 3 sat to be associated w with di amatic poets like Shakspeare, 
bast remain in. the. mouth and’ memories of men,  €X- 
sani oy asia influence on their passions, and consequently 
on ἢ the.n national stage, ‘Terence is rather to be ranked with those 
ets whose predominant characteristic i 15 sweetness, but whose 

inventive genius ‘is ‘not. of the highest order, | 3 

ΕΝ said above that Plautus copied the Greek authors of the 
ew'( rime this is ἃ statement which ‘requires a ‘slight mo- 
tet ἮΝ it. Jerome, indeed, ‘says | 'that.he imitated the Old 
δ Ὁ but this is “probably to ‘be referred to the. ‘boldness 
Ἢ alae, of his jokes ; hence his statement ς comes pretty 
τὸ Mean = aed ‘thing as that of Cicero quoted ; above. But 
is simply this, that. though generally 
τῇ i rit a Tab eke the? ew Comedy, | he at times also "taitated the 
: ap σοι τῆν, ‘as in the case of the Amphitruo, Schlegel” 
eonjec ares this play t to have been borrowed | from Epicharmus, 


Ἔ ὁ 
allegit in ‘confirmation ¢ the well-known line of Horace, (Dicitur) 
ὸ Semi 5:91 >i ae | 


eovise --Plautus. ad exepuplay Siculi properare. Epicharmi, - ΤῊΣ 


{ΠῚ 


δ5 We do not attempt to, deny, that i in | 2° Ep. 101; νο], τὰ. pee αν: : at a: 
there. are many touches nut Rom. 1664. 
of. ‘genuine humour, but as ὁ Soneswallow, | ὁ Dram Lech 143 Pp: 190, 4, ed. 
does not ee erie ᾽.50 the comix, | Lond. 1846. LRT .q oaesT a'tbte 
eality in play does not constitute | © Ep, 2,5 58x {eo [vA “ἡ © 
ies an author naturally endued | 
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which herrenders; ‘Tt Gs ‘said that Plautus: took for/his)model 
the Sicilian: Hpicharmus.”); ‘This versiom is: probably mot icors 
rect; it is:far more ‘probable: that _Horace,! in. using thecverb 
properare, to hurry on,-meant to say that the bustle in the plays 
of ‘Plautus resembled that in the plays-of Epicharmus.>:/Asoto 
Sehlegel’s conclusion; it may. ori may moti be correct ;:that.dt 
may be correct;'.is seen from/thefaet)that Epicharmus:took as 
the subjects of his plays stories from the mythology, and though 
among the titles of his: plays weidomot find, Ἀμφιτρύων; itis just 
possible that: Plautus mayin! the:eomposition of hisidramai havé 
gathered materials’ from) some! one of chis. plays. ; Some come 
mentators -have: supposed that the Menechmi:was, take cfrom 
Epicharmus ;-this.we do:not believe; and it-seems\ that theras+ 
sertion has arisen from.aifalse ig anata the Jines-in-the 


cea ISR e97ro:. tii js A) OTIS ON 66 izordorA odd 
ἢ Atque: ddeo ποσὶ shfnvadevtntie Gusestsidt, ina od to enoit 
vv Non (A tti¢issat, vérum, Sicilicissitat.?) ) jicets am) xsboo 


The characters who make. their appearances in the»comedies of 
Plautus, and toowhom novaddition was:madée by Terénce, again 
make their appearance after-the revival ofrlearning in Europe, 
in the! Italian cconiedies::of: the age sof Aviosto) Aretino/ ὅσα. 
This we:find inthe comeédiesiof that age, |the! father;| the -som, 
the mother, the“Mistress,: the murse,'theslave-dealer, ando the 
parasite; theo miles gloriosus,’: softened down into the: Capt- 
tano Italiano, (who afterwardsigave way-to ithe; Capitano Spag- 
nuolo) who; in his turn, yielded hisplace to: Scaramuceio,) and 
the “serves currens” into the pedante,ja character who. at.times 
appears im ‘Shakspeare’s comedies.!soivuuuasts ¥ awe 261183109 

Whatever maybe the distinguishing . characteristics between 
‘Plautus‘and: Terence, as regardsitheir subject. matter and vme- 
thod of handling it; there is one:point on which they, in commen 
with all the other: Roman comic-writers,. agree, Viz. the species 
of metre employed in their works; -and it/is.in this respecthat 
all the common and early editions are found: wanting,» We have 
not space here to Zo fully into this subject, which, though daily 
gaining ground among scholars of Germany and this: country, 
aig not! even! yet’ so, well and»so universally, understoodas its) im- 
‘portance demands.) Bentley;iwhose deep. researches and vast 
‘unbwledgeshelped ‘him:to the discovery of the metres of Terence, 


ΑἾ na sere αἴ Wh ἴς 
09 .aq gosbsNL. ‘sh -οκότοι | XIzx ΠΥ ΧΑ igh & 
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didmotegiveto:the world 4n editionsof Plautus similar) to! that 
ofthis favourite author: that task was left:tocothers;andy with 
shame‘ be-it'said; his own countrymenddeft foreigners: to follow 
apand ‘apply: his brilliant discoveries,instead of reserving the 
glorious. work to themselves.; “Germany:was the country which 
pave-birth to the scholars: destined for the:task,:in the | lh 
ef Hermann, Bothe, Lindemann, ‘Weise, and Ritsehh.. 54 
dgRitschl opens ‘the work before us. with a dedication te Godds 
fred “Hermann. “* ad ‘emendandum «Plautum: poste magnum 
Bentleium duci ranioat2 ogThen follow;the prolegomenas which 
eccupy 330 pages, and are divided into.20: Chapters, of whieh 
the following is’a brief summary :++Chap. I: contains a deserip- 
tiom<f the) Ambrosian MS, the Milan Palimpsest., Chap, ii 
discusses those parts of the Lrinummus,: which are wanting in 
the Ambrosian membrane. Chap. Il. gives general deserip- 
tions of the other MSSvof Platitus; the first of which,/the Vetus. 
codex Camerarii, (B) contains -the‘name. of the’ Vidularia after 
‘thes Pruculentus εἰ and: the Querolis,sas ee 
eribed tocPlautus, beforezthe uAmphitruo ;% and) therthird,,Va+ 
tieanus. 8870. (9} was | that» brought ifrom: Germany: to; Rome 
by) Nicholasiof \Praves, iat the instance of s>Poggio;and handed 
over td the Cardinal Giordano Orsini*+:im 1428;; \Chap. ty, 18 
@eomparisonsof the relative-valueof alkthe MSS.’ Chap. V..an 
‘enumeration of the various editions of Plautus; acedmpanied by 
temarks»)\\Chap:.¥1oisyaw imvestigationsof; the relative\ value, of 
the Milan: and \Palatine MSS.! |Chap; viiwiisia weyiew ofthe 
aneans at’ disposal for «properly, editing: Plautus. » Chap. ὙΠ. 
contains sundry grammatical remarks: - Chap, 1X 4reats, of the 
orthography: of Plautus. »:Chaps:xto Xivoare:taken up by! re- 
-marks;:on the force οὗ position, om ecthlipsiss-on synezesis, on 
thetshortening!of'long vowels; andoon ‘hiatus;, oChap, XV» is,on 
theeagreement’ betweenzthe metricab andi grammatical jaccents. 
i@hapy-xvi. on! what-he éalls the:logical.accent, in the composi- 
tion of verses. /: Chap. νι onanetrical feet and exsurass Chap. 
‘AVI, 15 ὦ disquisition on the cantica in the Trinwmmus... Chap. 
-XIxicontains some miscellaneous remarks ;.and Chap. XX. ¢on- 
-Glades the Prolegomena bya brief recapitulation; of the subjects 
itreatedof.>/ Then follow threevindi¢esoto thése:Prolegomena ; 

an@ lastly; the-play: sams which! takes»up:148.-pages, .one,thind 


6 Pp, XXVIII, XXIX. | ᾿ Lorenzo de’ Medici, pp. 60, 61, ed. 
64 P, xxxit. See Roscoe’s Life. of } “Lond. 1846. 
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of each of which is filled with the various readings :of the MSS. 
and critical remarks. Thus the play takes up less than/half 
as much space asthe commentaries on it, whieh.is.the general 
fault of ali-German. editors.) [τσ τον 5 yd hevoteor mood ovat 
_o/The text.is uniformly excellent; and, the, orthography. im ae 
cordance with what is believed to have been the,method;ef 
spelling in Plautus’ days; but in both departments thereyare 
passages in which. we feel obliged to dissent, from.him. Thus, 
in the orthography, while we agree in the spellings,, ad lnortitis, 
(7,) auris, (accusative plural, 11,) Thensauro, (8). i 

(24,) nuntias, (56,) haut, (62,) and hau, 233, 462,) uotes, 
(457,). ecfodiam, (463,) nanetus for nactus, fee corrumptum, 
(114, 116,) conrigis, (118) adulescenti, (226,) ‘aput, : 
set, (198,) dit, (211,) and’ others’ of the same’ sort,” “ἃ 
hardly prepared to acquiésce in δόνἠδεϊοδνεῖδ for bentinolentis, ¢ 


which is found in one of the Vatican MSS. ; vse rks 


pole, (408, where the Palatine and the Leipsic M 
and thtee others have vniropole, which is'meant etn 
thing); Philto for Filto, as it is found: spelt ini thehest MSS. 
with @ yariation in-some.of the final-vowel, (thus ‘the: Ambrosia 
and other good MSS, at times: give:iuss Filta);\Lysiteles:for 
Lisiteles, as some good MSS. have it; Periphanes (pid. 1. 2, 
62,) for the Perifanes, of the; Danese ΜΒ. “δ sycophanta for 
stcophania (842, ) 85. the. Palatine MS. has it. Jn. v.;1325->5 
Qui exaédificaret suam inchoatam ignduiam,= <5, 25 
one of the: Vatican MSS, has, in: place, of inchoataam,: the word 
incoactam, which seems to point to what we believe to haye been 
the correct spelling, incohatam, a form which we know obtained 


in the time of the emperor Trajan, ‘from: the in 

Orélli’s collection, (vol. 1. p. 188; το. ᾿ “188, whie at 

with the words,— ἰδοῦ Yd niet 
“TNCOHATAM A’ DIVO"'NERVA’ 

ouderf od? sevPATRE°SVO: wats i Εἰ ett 187) Bas 

ΠΟΙ ΑἸ ΤΟ ΤΠ COVRANID) vitoszs tf esd (ΝΕ ΠΕΙ͂ 


it, 


Phat this πε ἔπ δ trué spelling’ of the © abla classic αἱ ‘times, 

Ss πϑϑυτὴ 

66 he msghnie ronink ih Ritschl εϑηνοτ νῖμδις ἀν es νδὸ 
gah the usual, division into, Acts comedies. _ Ἢ δ anos 


Scenes, and numbers the verses. on | ine See Ele cad ‘Trinunm.. 
pA ue ἑν the play; and that LXXXVI. LXXXVil, asd 


od of eal 
this. is, correct, may. be. inferred from ‘Ge ae 


ΧΑ au ,bsioeqxs θοῦ oved tdgiogge πον ὦ 
miseny s0nibs e‘xshas W e092 ; ahtibast adyrr ed? need owl bis 
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WE Belidyd tos be almost universally admitted “amdhg? modern 
Wedolaes?: ees! {ΟΣ ΕΣ yalq odi endl .extreot9r Inoitizo Das 
lnigeptothetext, it many places“of which’ the tue readings 
have been restored by a better and larger edllation of the MSS. 
than'was made in earlier editions, ' ‘we have only one or: tbr re- 
takhe toimake,99d oved ot beveiled et isdw tre soarhios 
STAVE IO je) σθαι πηι job diod of tud ἐγ απο! ci ait oye 
ΗΠ ..ctigetiyy! quid Hee ifitroférit inpulsti ede"! & Loe 

is Wedtreetion ‘of Bottle’ whifet Rits¢ cht has Aan} ‘for ne 
redding ἔπ τ κύμα ξλλμου ον ΤΡ Δ ΝΣ ΔΒ ial 


εὐϑο (S04 εν { (2) 
tea ᾿ Βύδ quia” introferit inpulsd τι meo,— 


eSttd FASHCHHTO’ ‘ 
Ww] ic is δ δὼ, the right reading, as) is. proved by the fos 
e mye Bf the. sentence falls on, huc and not on 44. 


of. agen i s © BEM πρό ΡΝ oft Ἢ 
pa 80, Read with, Bothe,—,, otttssle 
sun» Non, potig utrumaue fieri. Δ, pel A: Os, tenets 
.22The books! have | potest: for -potis without ‘exception, ‘and’ si 
Ritschl τε but 'this:cannot be! meg for: © is a to: — 
ee a, oni ts .222RM hoax’ τοῦ 
CM, δι εὐκρῤαν οι ot: οὐδ call b OR οὐδ᾽ 4u9 
τοὶ DIsinsigp sand meé hiss te ont panaeH! “M.* Βοῖο. 
So Ritschl dfter Bothe. "Phe bovks have tite’ ΟΝ obiurgandus 
es, whence Lindemiatin Has eortedtly edited" 
Diow $i id non me ‘accusas; 'tul fpse- obiurg andi’ss> WM.’ Séio.°*- 
. προσ 209. Ritsch!’ reads” of Jatog 03 ha ag gh Rapin dr 


0 ) οἴτοῦ 5 
Dottie a Que néque sunt neque | futiira sunt, ‘it Sciunt, iF : 
gt ror ᾧ ivy 3 a ΠΣ 


in, place o of the old reading, which ν was decd of metre... » Beatle 
proposed by conjecture— | ρον. 


bro sift tive 

Que néque futura, néque sunt, tamen illf acini: ‘A 

and that this is the true reading ‘is evident, because the Ambro- 
sian MS. has it exactly, QUAENEQUEFUTURANEQUE- 
SUNTTAMENILLI; the other MSS. all.interpose facta. be 


tween nae and sunt, which i is ἃ mere 2 gloss. τὸς 


bra βοῖζ' IRD deat silt voolacs oft SHIBST OTS 


® One of the Vatican MSS. has hue τ ‘aati not reported the spell- 
Gir for huc quid, which » however, proves ing “of seen Jt inthe Ms 3S. which a 


the order to be correct, for it is not cur | PEE: ng to asaberse tlie best 1 
huc, as might have been expected, had cero’s Pro Plancio, be 
quid huc been the right reading. pate Wunder’s edition, passim. 
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οἷα Ms 286.cRitschh andiLindemann readssiza: ti diiw οὐ οἰ. 
(0 Omnium primum amsris arteis, quemédmodum expediant, éloqtaty 
$n which, how they miahage: (0 pforiotee’ the Syllables: guémda- 
modum expediant in the rhythm of a ditrocheus, we ‘cannot 
conceive. The Ambrosian MS: ‘has ELOQUARQUEMAD- 
_MODUMSEEXPEDIANT, and all the others eloguar quem- 
: admodum expediant, omitting the se, If we. are to change, the 
“order, as it seems we must for the sake of the metre, wemust 


ΜῈ make, aslight correction, and read AD to BVATIAD 
Omnium primum améris arteis, ie ms expedifnt, bis! 
τὰ 245) γι 65. ou ot sarelo ‘te d ΠΣ SVR OF ξιττ99 TOW 


ot rot 2‘IlotAdiqgne zis ille eneslani fo océile mi, fiat ἦχοι: οὐδ al 
‘So! Ritschl. \Lhe Ambrosian’ MS. has atthe commencement of 
ethe line merely ‘ABI, while the other. MSS) chave @éjowhieh 
»Ritsehl by ‘conjecture has made?into Atgue ἐν; Hermann an- 
serted tum after ibi; but both these corrections make -the first 
cretic very difficult to asics as hi τος we πρῶ incline 
to Lindemann’s*reading,~—- id tiuadiniz3, msupieod 
ejooTios Joyo Wbidlle! euctlus 9." δ’ cotngcila 2 paibsot edt δὲ 
Ritschl in his ‘noted stiggests At Wz, Which iv lege Open td  Objée- 
tion ; but it seems;to,us,that the, reading, of the; Ambrosian 
,MSs_on, whichsit is. evident he founds his conjectures, jis simply 
a’mistake of the copyist, occasioned by. the, frequent. use. .of abi 
in Plautus, otherwise it is difficult to, account for, the fact that 
none of the other MSS. ha; Ὁ. ibigs lla, 3 
V. 275. 8. The books all omit the δὲ between ji oi 1 and ἐδῆο- 
“rem, and have it between gloriam: and gratiam. “This renders 
‘the construction faulty, and to correct, it Ritschl “has _ inserted 
“the et between jidem and honorem ; “but ty this the ‘metre is ra- 
of damaged, and it seems ‘better to correct the βδηβδς ele 
“omission of the seconul ef, thus :— pore 80 
mei : an Boni sibi hee, éxpetunt, rém, fidem, hondierm, ᾧ pS prs 
a 9 ἑεὶ - ΟἸόηατα,, grétiam hée probis prétiumst,. OF yrolees 
OV. 829, 530, — 5 BPuie. 
ΠΝ a, i Post fd, frumenti quam Albi msi mast 
te “Atl the. books without « exee] tion have. nedaee ia ise 
ay sense, erend § should . not, hare, been, altered. by. conj ae 
Compare ch. IV. 9, 111, ei’ ἀπ ον ΟΝ 
Sescénta. sai réddam uiud tibi. 


εἰ dm our instanee, reddit, means.) “repays; and, we, have tle 
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ablative with it insteadvof thevaecusative: ds im ithe ‘example 
from, the; Bacchides,, in, accordance with a,well, known principle 
_of the. νερὰ wide See Key's, Latin. Gram. ὃ, iin hod 


son V+ 645 ΤῊΣ μα to rod mpé ont np Asmshsans Mishosre 
CAM! AT MITA 23 ie a ry hit pe 5 san ¥ f\ 41 ΣΉ 99 
Mult urorum jam ὁ ntidit, patiéntiam. 


Four wes have ‘Campas ; a “ath, the MSS.” ‘of Το 
ὁπ δα Nonius, Ρ. 486, haye Campans ; the Ambrosian ‘MS ‘Ras 
‘CAMPAN- Which Ritschl. ‘interprets in two ways, “either as 
CAMPANS or CAMPANU, ἢ δ. Campanum. “The jatter i is 
wholly ihadmissible on ‘account of the metre ; Corisequently the 
word seems to have the best claim to be spelled Campans,’ 
In the next line, patientiam is'a correction of Ritschl’s for the 
{reading of the books patientia) (forthe word, patlentia, whieh 
dappears in four of them,-is meant;for the same thing,) which does 
-Mot;seem ἜΘΟΣ (οὶ πορᾷ :correction; pachents however; the 


jisfright. SUBMIT enoliggtro9 ) gaol died tod | ᾿ ITS δ ΟΤΊΘα 
ool Mii GOL « OW. DOS .fi98e 26 Somno MIOIG, O35 $19 Gib YISY 913919 


Postquam éxturbauit hic nos.ex nostris, nies hh. οὐ 
is the reading ofthe books, which, Ritschl; after Guyet corrects 
-Bysthes qaigsion of en: >might we correct.it.thusyrr εἰ {oot 

πβίξοια τα Postqitane éxturbat hit n6s ex nostris adibug ὁπ : ποῖ 
ὙΠ Τῇ ὁ lengthening of thea" dirtirbiet miay ‘Ve defended 1 by a 


“‘Cottipatigon ‘OP Tabrettus! ray 28200 Jeryqoo 867 to ne omen 
J8OT JOSE OC Ne donius: argento falget auroque renidet. τότε : 
iO 9Π0Ω 


ih other aie pie see Ritschl’s honesty B Ρ- φἰχχχίν, 


μέρ, δὶ 


_ Tlous ee he has Hai and ite are $0 numerous, that in 
5 = PORE out some . of them, we have by no means exhausted the 
stock. We will however name VY, 9,17, 20, 23,31, 62, 85, 91, 
92, 103, 129, 185, 186, 200, 207, 312, 237, 238, 239, 240, 242, 
264, 265, 266, 278." ΡΝ 888, ‘418, 440, 495; 496, 596, 644, 

722, 977, 1058, 1059, as ‘passages in all of wick, either by the 
conjectures of others, or his own, founded usually on the Am- 
brosian (A) and Palatine (B): ‘MSS, he has done much to re- 
store the true readings. “In the ae line of the ‘play, he sup- 
“poses the word plaudite' to be spoken by a a petsonage 1 ΟΝ he 
calls Cantor,” after thé precept of Bentley, ad ‘Ter. Ani's 


0 "Ὁ 
6, 17; see his Prolegom. Ὁ. xxx. ae ΘΊΒΟΙΠΟ 
dit ONT εἴ abbsi stixet et1d9a98 


ant a ΔΕΖ σης. hal ΗΔ ἄν lore re sb, ney’ το. BID pi TKS. 
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vi.OmtheowholeyoRitschl’s edition: of the Prinummusy is the 
best that has ever appeared; andif the remaining plays of Plau: 
tus: be:edited:in the'sarie: masterly manner, we may indeed ¢on- 
gratulate oursélyes:on thé attainment of an edition of Plautus} 
unlike the common, ditions, in which the! metre’ goes forsno+ 
thing; and the restitution of the text for little more: »Thatthe 
subject, of \versification was: not) considered ‘unimportant in the 
middle ages on the revival of learning, may be inferred from 
the fact,. that. Ariosto, who in, his comedies, imitated, Plautus 
and Terence, was not content until he had turned his two ears 
fies” ‘(La Cassaria ‘and Τὶ Suppositi, ‘which. were ‘originally 
write in ‘proge,) ito the versi sdruccioli, an imitation οἷς iN 
iambic trimeter of the ancients ; and that Alessandro. Vellut 

in a preface written to I Tre Tiranni, ἢ an unrhymed comedy 6 
apse Ricehi of Lucea, says !— " 

\i Han(Ricchi) schifatto Ja 'tima, perch’ esdendo ‘Ia’ δοϊποᾶϊα eerta 
appresentationé delle cose vere, non richiede in’ aleun modo quel suond 
de le, rime, perch? nel patlar- naturale simile accadentia non intraviene; 
e introducendola,é in. tutto, contro al naturale ed: al. vero.; ;Et (pert 
fuggire un simile inconveniente) gli antichi si sono affatichati in trovare 
un verso,..che. quanto; ὃ, possibile a,la,prosa si.assimigli,, perché fami- 
liarmente a niuno odiamo parlare, come saria un verso hergico, o,altrg 


simile.” 
108 


How much more important the consideration ‘of this subject 
ought to be, in the present advanced age of civilization, we nped 
notsay, for others have’ already pereeived its’ necessity, and ‘have 
applied ‘thettisélves to'the task. Amongst these, Ritschl bids fai 
to’ stand preveninett; and whieh he has brought’ to a ate 
hivedition of Plautiis, of which ‘the work at the b head of ‘this ar: 
HERP Only the Ast part of the ‘first ‘volume, ‘we shall then 
have, what has long been a desideratum among men of le otters, 
ai! edition: of Plautus, ‘in Which, joined with a ‘atthe ison 
of the text, is a due attention to the metres i in which ‘that’ text 
is written. wi sea orsonierom Ἰβύδηις ef 


October 27th, 1849. iS 4.6 wh parsqatoJd 


eidt αἱ ! vidsdowg ead od yatov ail ΟΓΕῚΥ͂ 
PS. wg we seit ibe above paper to δὰ press, we have 
received the, second, part of this|admirable work, which contains 
the Miles Gloriosus. It has, however,-come 80 late, that we have 
otily’tirtie’ to'say,, that as’ Whole, it’ ‘fully. qiials GS predécess 


suodguord? awn tomojoelqris’: alt ΙΣΤ Ὁ ΓΙΣΩ͂ΘΒΙΣ Pies 
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the Drinummus, and,.to make' one of two! temarks’on!eertain 
passages which we ihave: particularly notieeds 1ov9 es! ted) 59 
-oRitsehl has:made two alterations in:the persone of the play} 
for! Periplectomenes he gives us Periplecomenus,;™ and for Pleus 
sides; Pleusicles. ‘This last. is: warranted bythe: MSSi,' 
as we said above, -he should have followed further stil :and:re 

tained their ortiiography,' aa pate for Pyrgopolinices; be 
«παῇ Yio40} by xéading, oniassol 6 Isvivet odd no eove elbbin 


andusl yi ipa Sind ‘Arto. Of nent 


he retains ‘the same fall fal se. ‘pronungiation ‘of ‘memoria, of ‘which 
oke in the last nuniber of the ere Musewn,: PP. 279, 


ΕΠ ᾿ 
Ὁ MOLisi 


oligiuilsVoibase reigns. ost to iotosmint oidarsi 
τὰ ybomio: “the ominon, reading ἢ is οἷν ῖ : Bio" iG 5 αἴ 
‘Immo eius frater, i inquam " Annuit. ilarum shine A 


oge 


which.is.no, τη Θέ ΓΘ: -Lindemann,, following Ῥανθαβ, enumebts: it 
byoomitting the word dllarum.: »The:Ambrosian MS» is: unfore 
tunately illegible: just) here; but ‘Ritschl; from what traces of 
lettersithere are: im it ‘still visible; να fron the ‘other ΜΒ: 
CMF; οἷν Nodosinty onoe fa idoitas ig (oinoinovaooni slimie ny 618 5 01 
“inst Sle imide gfe eater ἐπάιάτα, <a δα: ree 


“τὰ 56 οἱ ΠΡΟ « Cio & Sifts 211 


See’ his. Parergon, vol. I. Ῥ. ‘409, note 


Some time peat we conjectured 
ae aa ‘Immo ἐΐ eius frater,’ inquam δ eat ‘tum illarum ditera, tae 
and we | think it a doubtful question 5 which of. the, two conjec- 


itn 


ture rt ει tum is ight, for, they areiboth. equally, near. the 


avin ed mass οἱ oder τ μον ἢ ΠΝ ἴῃ the MSS., and, especi; 
ly t she oor fF O56 Cod, Vet Cam, which was 


ΒΓ 


"ἡ 2 Ba hi ch, OV {51 red into dnuitt il aru By. ἃ be 
ft ἐμνύοκο πηϑα ool esd ἐβεἶν7 sved 
pe Mh Ἰὰς asia has ¢0 rrected, this Jk Ha I acerca 


“Ar esxtom 97) of soitirs ob 8 et χοὶ off To 
“ahah sock τος meretricem dltam ‘Athenis ‘Attieis. 5 stivg-2i 
Comparing Rud. 3, 4, 36: ΟΡΒῚ ANTS veioto0 


‘Immo Athenis ndtus altusque Slcicstapiytis ‘Atticis. 


V. 115. This os 9: “he has probably restored in this 
manner: 229TG edt o TSA 9700s 9: it tase ow e9mie—.4.1 


ecisivoo Bgolténtum «με οὶ sistimy ἩΠΗΣ awe paro; ἡ bevisost 


‘evad ow tsdt stsl oa eiszostoln eslill 66) 


ahieaie an rps ney end nar 
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defending theinsertionof tantum by Δ. 1, 2p4); oMost.n 25 
2,94; Pseud. 4, 7, 138. Jom δὲ στὸ 
ow¥V 1692: Following the authority of: the Μ55,, RitschI here 
gives us a line very different from what»we have ‘been: acctis+ 
tomed to,... It 15 this; oD 


‘Aderediar ‘hominem.’ inte ΓΝ delete niaule qui Aduenit ὃ 
quasi ad.me adit. . εἰ Mooi very 
Pal. Quid agis, Periplecémene ? &e. ἢ ν." 


nome this we haye several correction; one; οἱ ahh 15 s the. alte. 
gation, of the. speakers... ieee ποθ ons tuods wr Homdw 
ici δ. 298.. Gronoyius, edited si tei amanty2 as, siistech sea 
vitiose. 'The MSS. have the proper reading, site di ament, which 
is pepe 2 to render the Latin correct. τ $92 
V. 390. It is worthy of notice, that here andi in some other 
assages in this play, the Ambrosian Palimpsest spells the word 
Wa ΝΑ with Seale au rat the eee Ἢ as Bis.) AUS: 


ijisnm I 


CULATAM. ΘΘΕΜΟΠΟῚ 89 ibso etd 
τοὶ Vg RR! ag esIet sshod 961 bon ΘῊΡ « ound γε 
a c. “Ecce omitto,, “Pr. “At ego. ‘beo missa. Be. - Meiet tech des 


This reading. cosaiales the. metre of; rt common, sondie the 
error of which we pointed out in,thelast number of the ;Classi- 
cal; Museum, p.\281. -;'The alteration which we.there suggested 
of the word fecisti, has.occurred to, Ritsch] also, but he has made 
it in a different. way,, founded. on, the original reading, of the 
Cod. Vet. Cam.: it, 
{Orne μένον ῥουκον δὴ fide" bis) 

of Nii G8boqe'1q ew isd? aor 9Π|88 ΤΟΥ ont coqe td eed 
son Εἰ Si’ albicapillus hfe uidetur, sik ab ‘ngei sénéx. teal 


tabs 


Ifthe compound albicapillus, which. i is the probable correction 
of, Bothe, , seems untenable, , we might, read. albu’ capillis ; but 
when we see that the MSS. have αἰδὲ or albis; or albus δ 

there seems no doubt that Bothe has rightly restored the reading. 


663.— τ 

souls 5 Os ) BIL AM 
0 usne ‘erit tib ‘duocato tristi, ‘racund ? éece me. ὰ 
‘Opusne Terit'?*°? FSB3S δ) ods rsd τ 6 Εἰ ot 994 


Ritschl here doubles the error which we corrected in ἡ Yast 
number ofthe’ Classical: Museum, p:'281. He’ says in his note 
on the first line, “‘ Opus Bentleius in Adelph. 5, 9, 37, impru- 
dens puto.” The epithét heapplies:to Bentley should be rather 


RITSCHL'S PLAUTUS: 373 
appliedto himself, ifor:Bentley’s\reading:is:tenabley whileshis 


own is not. BSL. ¥ + bwsekL + bO Ὁ 
oi. 727-729. Ritschl from, the ‘MSS, here: gives ius:tlie.'two 
fellowing lines;.in place-of the one ofthe editionss! « ey 2ovig 

Sicut merci prétium statuit, quist probus agorénomus: τ 
$ tinon Quaé probast,faut hiculenta], pro-uirtute ut, uéneat, Ger) A’ 


V. 737. Ritschl omits the words quique. 08  uituperet as a 
gloss, as we ourselves have long considered them.’ We are glad 
δ᾽ 586, nidredve?, that? he “déeidedly agrees With thé ‘Opinion 
which we expressed about tam after nunc τι ἘΠΕ last number of 
the’ Classical Museum, pp: 481, 2 saint iam stis aoe chim 


proniintiandum) FZ,” says π8: 3 SB0stsy 
Υ͂. 884.— ak ἐδ thar 9 romeo ae 
pe “Tibi dixi' miles quemadmodum potésset deastidri.” τὰ 


We;cannot, conceive how Ritschl, and other, editors who or 
this reading, can pronounce the syllables esset dgaset i Ale 

rhythm of a ditrocheus. The Codex Vetus has, instead, of γα: 
asciart, ; which i is a conjectural emendati on. of Palmer’ 8,. secla 
ret ; this almost tempts us to propose the “simple verb ascvara in 
pihice of deasciari, for which, iat ces νέο ὅδ᾽ “ῃ rétheriber any 


authority earlier than Vitruvius: ἡ ΠΟ OW ΠΌΡΕΝ 10 ἸΟΤῚΘ 
DoW) 917. Ritschl rightly omits the words ἴδια δέ ‘constitute 
est ‘as an interpolation from the ‘next line.’ δε Faden thd 9412 10 
9157/1094: Ritschl, in correcting this line sis} Too th δ Ἔ ἢ 
“ἸΟῪ AS" 0 


_ Quid mine mi’s.auetor, vit faciam, Palaéstrio, , 


has hit upon the very same emendation that we proposéd) in/the 
last number of the Classical Museum, Porson’s remark is not 
inapplicable here: “cum duo scriptores,” says he, idem tradunt, 
τῆν non alteruter ab ‘altero ideo sumpsisse, sed iter eth 
récte repiitantes,” veritatis vi Natit in’ Validlenit sententiam dé- 


venisse Videntit. ee ήσαν aw trodw 
Soy, 1216.— WeoT ΤΥ FY οι ΤῊΣ Ci Tz nd tds οἱ 5 on ens 33 ἄτι 


Mi. Era, éccum presto militem. | Acr. Ubist? Mi. Ad leuam ae 


See the last number of the Classical Museum, Ps 282. 
ἐδ. 1816. ρα, ΠΆΡΙΝ 


; 59ὲ 


Db ΟἸΘΩ͂ [ἢ oasis 
eton “τοὶ salutem, mé iusserunt deere ἢ Δ. ak salvaé PMs cen 
“πα! YE © (ὁ Δαν Ὁ * sail dent add πὸ 


aster od binode™dis Pobh’s oLevidintoneleiadticn BAT “otuq enob 


ΓΝ neil its Oe iter OF THE ἀοδύθζθινε 
a A 3193“. ed di δίπουν wo ,λτος mottizo 491ᾳ 9 odd. 4 98 8958 


ar > iv? BE πο 1 96} oF Jedd yaa 
Ἢ ‘Tho, (ian inuita facio, pietas eonsuadét, Sapis, 


i 1289 Ovid 
This 3 is a (very, good emendation of a Bory: sorry Hine: 10 YI9¥9 
of 6 Beaters let mont ἢ yu τ wit to 10}: OBIE 
αἱ gorsmons Pyr. Capita intéd δὲ μηδ bbe μευ αἱοά 


ob én biden Jabra in labris ferriminat . quid agis malum?. onl 
~f10' Ply; Témptabam, spirézet PRR 7x3 ows 92983 Jedd svoilsd I 
This excellent correction of: Ritchie grey improves the spirit 
of the ‘passage: a6, ii 229% G29 Ofte 941. GIB γϑ HB dd ΘΊΟΙΝ 
boVa1BI1GsRitsehloug qiey vem voomy Χττκ w7yAG20, aoleeotgze 
vine eins td he Unit Tho ite ited dine Ἰάτη Ὁ 5 
“Phe Codes Véus' (B), ‘the Decwiriaius ζῶν, ‘and’ ‘the ΛΑ ΣΝ 
MS.'3870 (D),” have Umisit for dmist. which evide ntl phe 
ruption’ of ‘the true Teadihg, amist se ὯΝ Ἤϊο noe to be Te 
sts#e ifn Tinie, 19928 7807 ἐρε Pas bok ale 
0 τ᾿ oS) Ὁ 
V. 1487) AS Τὴ the ‘THihuminis, 1 nein ibutes 0 plat 


dite 46 the anton" °° nbcib Cina δ 
. 
ic sbi, af ot THAcIOTOLZ Ὁ tO 
ΠΌΞΕΘΊ 90] ΠΣ τ δἰ yiinpar Ixom “Us 
 Woreinber 31; Laide | ae 
BI8S od 3 ἯΙ gar 7 τοὶ 9Vi2eKd 9 7 197115 ΘΥ ΠΟΘ 998 Sisd odt onibart 
46 1 oimere τὸ} 3 Eye + VSS EWéi $ (OB 00 δ 8286 grit oals 
a Ξ:Ξ ΞΞΞΞἕᾧΞἕὄΞὀὄ-ἑοΣε-ο-ςϑσς------- Ξ- 
a io bed ebiow Joowlth.o} bozuis πο Βα π191 Saree 542 
ait { ς 
old Das νχῦχυσθενβ OF ὑχῦ- ode SRST wer iedd ; vainsont ontse ont 
edd οἱ aottom omsee-iloz odf yilgnroiso bobbs -. en Goes ul ψκῇ- 


ΒΠΒΊΒΕΒ: REMARKS /0N THE USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE® 
ssont soAF TER: ἈαΒαΜΒΗΜΩΝ AND ADJECTIVES? 9“) 6} 
doidvemtoxt 62092 οἱ ete careno bad .2oedes taerehib 
‘pj LHESE semabke are: >wiithdn with: specitb refebonee to Tart? xt 

of the, Classical, Musewm for duly! 1849), 4119179 ogisl ΥἹΟΥ͂ 8 οὐ 

ot is.undeniable that elliptieal::forms: Ofvexpression! ‘aire t6 be" 
found. thick, in, all, languages: 2 theyrarecthe! ‘consequence of the 
necessity of. expeditious. expressions \\But hve must: be careful to. 
confine the, ellipsis within: its:proper bounds, ‘ande not’ “ suppose’ 
that, because. a\verh-has twe constructions; one shorter ahd the’ 
other. longer, the: shorter is therefore-reduced from” the*longer!’ 

Take the instance given in Art.-x1.+-the verb meet, in English, 

has, two; constructions; 1.) to-meet a: person, where it'is trahsi- 

tive sicand2i to meet with a person, , Where it S is intransitive, ive, ὃ, and. 


em sie vers jpniagsat οὐ ΘῈ na Ὁ rites : 
Pet moass oliat.  ὁδιῆ φως αὐ 28 ,omt08 ai bauot ide at ari 

vais τ e 2 MS. brought to,Rome stance, οἵ Which, wehaye briefly:spoken> 
by Nicholas Pte at Poggio’s in- above. 


av ASTER PARR ULES AND ADIECTEYER an 52% 
takes after it the preposition with. Now, would it be eormect;to 
say that, in 8 to meet a person is in the objec- 
fo casé, embercar the peapuien Wik cotta Pit nose 
every one ‘would prefer‘to say that°in' the second idiom, “the 
character of the verb meet has changed from being transitivd to 
being‘ intransitive, notoat all an wncommon phenomenon in 
language:;'.and is:so:followed by the'preposition with. | Nor do 
I believe that these two expréssions, though’ tindoubtedly ‘con- 
fused. im our, present;English,. convey the.same meaning, any 
more than they are the same expression, So in» Greek;:\the 
expression βέβληται χατὰ μηρόν may very probably have ¢onveyed 
a different, shade of meaning. to the. understanding.of 8 Greek, 
from that which βέβληται μηρύν conveyed +, and yet Ἂν so diffe- - 
rent a as. to geri one, ENR Ais for the. ἐν υδοκῷ uae 

ompare in, 40 strt 9's, and 0. sharthe, 
ae the the Ὁ τ Both ‘which convey the ‘iba hitting the, door 5, 
but as” Af Bete th a person's head, implies giming at; byt not 
y distinct are phrases sometimes, which would, 

stn oreigner to be coincident. 

next inquiry is, haye we reason not to (26; surprisedvat 
finding the bare accusative after the passive form, when it bears 
also the passive meaning? We may take it for granted, that 
the same termination affixed to different words had originally 
the same meaning; that is, that the -ϑὴν in ἐγεϑυμήϑην and the 
-ϑην in ἐβιάσϑην, added originally the self-same notion to the 
τροέβτξγεϑυμη and; fad; and’ wei may)takeitfor granted! 4160, 
that the same words, jas 6, gi cipyasua, found in-twe“or more 
different senses, had originally-but-one simple sense from which 
the others were derivédis. Now iin the Greek verbs we ‘do δά, 
to a yery large extent, forms having the same [edpediantidre hae 
atfirstsight,a quite different meaning: opat, dpyy, copia! We., 
are; sometimes.middle, ior: nearly :active,)’ sometimes’ passive: 
Now if. ἄσομαι means-J shall sing; but βλάψομαι, Tishall δὲ hurts 
if ἐλμιπόμην, means. loft myself = remained, "θαῦ ἐγενόμην; F was’ 
bona ;,,if εἴργᾳοται means. hemadey-as wellcas;' ἐξ ‘has been mate ; 
then,,Ji apprehend, [we:tust go. rbetionths “the:surftice'to discover 
gloat. πὶ desu ἦτε : Fig S908 Jeni silt 9518 
Sein jwhat, ane. πόνον tains thé seek Tosatsa of the ‘active. 


5, that -is, yerbs which... [tis ποῦ correct, to, say.such middles’ 
wie "thei pele, The active | have an active meaning; they are true 
form is still found in some, as dara, just ve which -in 


dying qoutes Breioties hiowerens ρα, Hip ya dive Yo ese 
me ba iy 


svods ja asvatl τὸ aslodorh τὰ 
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the reason of this. Undoubtedly an exact translation will clear 
away many difficulties. When we know that xoyscemeans, to 
send to sleep, we can understand how ἐχοιμήϑην means, (1 was 
sent to sleep) I slept: when we know that εἴρω means, J tell, we 
ean also understand how ἠρόμην means, (2 got some one to tell 
me) I asked. But this will not explain the oceurrence.of the 
same form bearing two different meanings, where is no variety 
of form to take advantage of, to appropriate one: form. to. one 
meaning, and another to another; we.are driven to the infer- 
ence that these two meanings were originally one... The steps 
of the process by which the reflexive and passive meanings 
most probably arose from the active, IL. traced..in, my former 
Art. (p. 308) in the following way: OAdoxw is I teach (another), 
διδάσχομαι is (a) F teach myself, (3) 1 get myself, taught ;? then; 
1 get taught, I am taught ; the particular meaning of éddoxopar; 
whether I get myseif taught, or I am taught, being determined 
by the particular idea which the user of .it-wished to make 
prominent, whether his getting himself taught.or his being. 
taught, As soon as the speaker wishes to state the fact of his 
being taught, and at the same time to put out ef his considera- 
tion the process (his own exertions) by which he had, attained 
his result (being. taught) ; he immediately uses διδάσχομαι with a 
new sense. But since it’ was necessary for precision im speech. 
to keep these two meanings distinet, we cannot wonder at/some 
forms being appropriated to one sense, and. others ἕο ἐμ other ; 
though these varied at different stages of the language, show- 
ing by this very variation that it. was usage, and not the original 
force of the termination, which separated them. | According to 
this view) I translate βέβληται, he got, himself, struck (by his: 
own impradence, by putting himself in the way of danger); 
βέβληται “μηρόν, he got his thigh struck; βέβληται χατὰ ὺμχ φέρεν 
has got struck = is struck, on the thigh. Α 
In turning to Latin, we find the same apparent ee, 
though not to-so great an extent; » but still pi σ᾽ show, 


᾿ reimadq 


more than one. 


2 And also (+) 1 get νοῶν (belong- 
ing to me) taught. 1 do not mean tosay 
that 3:3¢¢x0ue:, or perhaps any middle 
verb, is actually found in all these senses, 
but’ that’this 15. the process by which 
these different meanings of the middle 
come out: Sorhe \niddles are used ‘in 


one sense, some in another; some. in 


In the meaning (a). 
vas undoubtedly = ἐμέ ; in the meaning 
(8) was again = ἐμέ, or perhaps ἐμοί ; 
in meaning (vy) “a: undoubtedly = éoi 
The verbs which in the active govern” 
a dative of the indirect object, illustrate 
this betters) ἀξεύνω ἐμοί φὶ Ξ “ἀξύνοξαί' 


᾿ σης τι ωρῶ tadt τινα ἘΞ φιρωβοῦμδαΐ Give Ὁ 
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sethat the construction of the language is secondary,:or-rathér 
akin tothe Greek, and that we “may explain it from Greek.” 
Art: ΧΙ For here ‘also we ‘have ‘deponent (which are no+ 
thing more than middle verbs which have lost their actives,) and 
passive'verbs with the same‘terminations. | Cenatus,nupta, po- 
tis, pransus,&c; are used in-an-active sense; hortandus is pass 
sive!’ "These must’ be explained’in:the ‘same wway'as the (Greek 
have beens! the ‘tendency: ‘of ‘the’ Latin, as ‘it grew; being»to dis= 
card’ sueli phrases as detus est ἐλιαμνίμ mise to: ὌΝΩΝ st ΜΝ 
Sich’ a8'Yemureéicium est? mr ττ στὸ 
ΞΈΝΗΝ regard tothe participles in 6s; dlidgvoslatbe νὐροδηῆν 
δέ two meanings.” Stratus, ὅσο: would mean-having σον “himself 
stitched; or’stretchedy the former with or without’an accusa- — 
. ti¥e) the latter’ only without. - But stratus: signifies theccomples 
tion ofthe action'sand so'in both sénses it would become, being 
in the'state of having been stretched: (by his own: aet, or-by-ains 
others)?’ Stratus 'membraA take: to! bev simply ‘equivalent’ tol 
hitting stretched his liinbs 3 flores inseripti nomina régum toflowers: 
having got names inscribed upon them’; suspensi loculos lacerto to. 
héibing got (δ hady their satchels hung; 80 'also: rechijyéoot Heap) 
hating hall'their heart! saddenedp or having? saddened» their heart, 
implying that in circumstances calculated to:produce sadness ziti 
still rested withthe injured’ whether ’tliey woultladmit cit into: 
their heart οὕ no ; nin φρένας; he had yothis sensesstruckfrom 
hin 3209) ὀφθαλμὸν" ἐχχεχομμένον, (of: Ar Avir 842s Hy a? wp bales: 
᾿χχοπῆς, having had’ his eye knockt vOut } and xexadudiog' ὦμον, 
having adornéd his shoulder with 1 15 1 woiishiay vier εἰ} 7d gui 
o/Dhis method of explanation maybe right,’ or it may be wrong?! 
itis difficult’ to: Lia igri eased when! at voriginiis 


γῇ Qty τῇ jay 


: (ἀἸΘΏΠΒ to yew or y yd sonobmriqeat. awo 
ot τ bectrue that yeror, Ke. riba of whatan agent ddes tohimeclf, butof} 
had a double Sr δ middle Μὴ Pass, - Dinh, is done by al an agent, to 9 erat 


could no 


that h [7 
SHOE ὩΣ πο MAGE wal ἘΤ cde sti (on bode ok cy το Ake 


at\once$ it’must be either reflexive or! 10 


passive,—it cannot be both. Itis both 

untrue‘and unnatural if translated pas-: 
sive $\-both true'and naturdl if translat-., 
ed reflexively, »If purely passive,feror ) 
must mean, I am carried by some-one, (not: 
myself.) Af you translate; J amecarried,) 
thatvis:of: course by inyself;) then: iydu ὁ 


make. ἀξ \reflexive,, and) no longer.pas-! 
sive, which, by its nature.cannot,be used... 
VIL. 


(or translated:)° TwoCof the passages? 
-from. Virgil. are explained by Madvig 

(Grammar for Schools, p, 210, Wood's 

trans.) as, passives with \a,new.,actiye, 
meaning governing the,accusative; with} 
out, the-interyention, of, a preposition,)..-y 
. ohiOn better,. Sena bo 
1214}: who, had de, suspended,,..Mhat 

‘I suppose, sho had: suspended, oar 9m09 
on ;toiltoun mi efrea {sansa sno 


2¢ 


πὶ om 
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out of sight in dark antiquity; but at all events there seems 
to be such a close union between the passive and middle voices, 
in Greek especially, as to lead us to infer that they were the 
same at first, and had the same construction. That therefore 
there is no occasion for secundum,° or χατὰ, to explain an accu- 
sative, which can be better explained without them, And then 
in the instances given from Virgil (p. 309), and in many others, 
we must allow that we not only may, but must translate them 
as middles, and not as passives. 

Adjectives differ from participles in this respect, that they ex- 
clude all notion of a process, and are confined to the one single 
point of time spoken of: thus, lacerum is only synonymous with 
laceratum when the latter arrives at its passive meaning, and has 
consequently lost its transitive power; and hence, as they essen- 
tially differ in their original sense, I do not see how “ one prin- 
ciple for both would have been better, and not two.” According 
to the same reasoning, we should say that the ablative express- 
ing the instrument of an action is governed by the preposition 
a, or ab, omitted, because these are found with the agent of a 
passive verb. Nor do I think that “there is no objection to 
supply xatz” in such expressions as χαλὸς τὸ σῶμα, although 
there is evidence enough to shew that χατὰ might be expressed. 
If the expressions are exactly alike in meaning, it is probable 
that the one without the preposition is the older, and that when _ 
the force of the case-ending was lost, .the preposition was pre- 
fixed to supply its place. 

Since I wrote my first remarks, I have seen two grammars, 
Jelf’s Greek Syntax, and the English translation of Madyig’s 
Latin Grammar, in neither of which, as far as I can see, is there 
any mention of secundum, or χατά. 


E. 8. J. 


5 If the choice is to be between se- | = quo ad, ad governing the noun, and 
cundum and quoad,secundum is certainly | quo preceding a verb expressed or un- 
preferable. The natural construction | derstood. But the choice is not between 
of quoad is with a verb, quo (for quom | secundum and quoad, but between pre- 
or quod), being governed by ad. Quoad | position and no-preposition. 


with a noun seems to be another word 
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AN ATTEMPT TO RESTORE THE TEXT AND THE SCAN- 
SION OF HOMER, UPON AN ENTIRELY NEW SYSTEM 
AND PRINCIPLE. 

(Continued from No. xxv. p. 299.) 


Not having the means, in the place from which I write, of 
referring to the original, I shall here take notice of those lines | 
only in Bentley’s MS. respecting the digamma which are given 
by Mr. Donaldson in the Appendix to the First Book of his New 
Cratylus, p. 140, &c.; but in order that I may not fatigue the 
attention of the reader, I shall quote only one or two examples 
from each of the heads which are there given. 

The Doctor was led to suppose, from the frequent occurrence 
of an hiatus in Homer, that there must originally have been a 
digamma placed before each of the words in which this hiatus 
is found, and he accordingly selects the following: 

” Avat—dvacow, &e. 


Iliad vil. 162, ὦρτο πολὺ πρῶτος μὲν ἄναξ, 
lego, he says, πρῶτός ye wavaé, vel πρώτιστα. 


I cannot myself perceive that there is any necessity for either, 
as the line scans perfectly without. That the word ἄναξ was 
formerly digammated, there certainly appears to be evidence, 
both from Dawes, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; but if this 
word is to have the digamma prefix, and there is no appellative 
or term of dignity that occurs more frequently throughout the 
whole poem than this one, so must also the words évip—Diony- 
sius says that it has,—dv8pwnoc, and ἄνω have it, for they are all 
indubitably from one and the same root. 

I cannot, however, possibly agree with Mr. Donaldson, Butt- 
mann, or Pott, for even he is sometimes wrong as well as others, 
that the last syllable of ἀνὴρ, and the first of Ἥρως and Herus, 
Latin, are derived from Ἥρη, the Greek name for Juno; or 
that the word he, signifying marriage in the German, has any 
thing to do with it either, for in that case there must certainly 
have been an rin the word. That “Hp, Ἥρη; and Herus, are 
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all cognate terms, I do not mean to deny; yet they cannot well 
be derivable the one from the other, but must come rather from 
some root that is common to them all. The three writers above 
mentioned seem agreed that the word, or syllable jo, has inva- 
riably the sense of superiority, exaltation, or lifting up attached 
to it, and undoubtedly such is the meaning ; but we must look 
into the Greek, I think, and not into the Sanscrit, for its actual 
derivation. ‘The prefix ἄν, not a, in ἀνὴρ, is indisputably Greek ; 
and it is not for a moment probable that this word is taken, the 
one half from the first tongue, and the second from the other; 
whilst all the meanings seem to point to Atow as the original. 
Αἴρω vel ἀείρω in the Greek, are exactly equivalent to tollo vel 
elevo in Latin, and ἄερ-εις vel αἰρ-όμενος, to latus, elevatus. "Αν-αέρ 
vel ἀν-αἱρ, therefore, contracted into’ ἀνὴρ, for in most of these 
compounds, as in the Sanskrit, and in the languages of North 
America, it is the root alone that is significant, would be, The 
being, or animal—®@y or ϑὴρ in all these instances being ever un- 
derstood—raised, or lifted up; from ἄν, pro ἄνω, Sursum vel 
retro, and deipw, as above; gen. ἄν-έρος. And this derivation is 
still further confirmed by the other genitive of this word, which 
has also ἂν-δρός, a contraction for ἀν- [δ] ἔρος. The question 
then is, How came the ὃ to have found its way into this case ? 
for it is evidently but one and the same word notwithstanding, 
The answer is, as I think, easy: Δὲ pro cig is nota poetic, but a 
very ancient particle. Itis a great mistake to call most of these 
forms, defpw for example, teste Hesychio, poetical...“ Ay-de then, 
pro ἄνωδε, (see ἄνωϑεν) is equivalent to Εἷς τὸ ἄνω: 1. 6. Calum 
versus ; ἄνδ-ηρ, consequently, gen. ἀνδ-έρος, contracted ἀνδρός, 
would be = Animal cum vultu ad celum latum ; and. certainly 
this will give a most satisfactory meaning. The words Ape in 
English, and Ae in the German, properly Aphe, are. probably 
from the same idea as &-7p, 1.6. Raised, or lifted up, viz. from 
"Eni vel ἐφ᾽, pro ἀνὼ, Supra, retro, re, and thu: vel ἕω, -Mitto=— 
"Eginui= ἀνίημι, Remitto, mitto sursum,—that is, in other words, 
The upward put, or put back (animal,) and hence the final e. 
Just as we say of a soldier, or of a man who carries himself very 
uprightly, in modern parlance, that heis well putup. The word 
Abi, or Api, in the Indian languages of the United States, sig- 
nifying a man, is likewise, surely, from the same conception, 
and evidently comes from the Sanskrit ABI, Up, superior or 
excelling ; im the Greek °Exi, and meaning, of course, the Up- 
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ward or superior (animal). Thus WVéschen Abi, and with some 
of the tribes Api, is the phrase by which the Indians designate 
themselves, and the signification of which is Red man. A fur- 
ther proof of this is found in the other name for man in Greek, 
viz. in” Av8ownoc, which is but a contraction, or corruption ra- 
ther, for ἄνϑερωπος, contracted, in the first place, into ἀνθώρω- 
πὸς, and then into ἄνϑρωπος, from ava, Sursum, ϑεωρέω, specto, 
(not video,) and ὀπὸς, vultu, i.e. The animal or being with his 
face looking upward, and which is actually equivalent to the 
“Vultum ad sidera vertit” of the Latins. And here we see, 
allowing this derivation to be correct, the genitive of the origi- 
nal becoming in the final root the nominative of the compound ; 
nor is this by any means a single instance of the sort. For 
example, “Ηραχλῆς, lonice Ἥραχλξης, has nothing whatever to do 
with the name of Juno, nor with χλέος either, but is, to all ap- 
pearance, merely a contraction of “Hp, as above, or rather of 
the article 6 used intensitively, and dépla¢ vel αἰρόμενος, latus 
vel elevatus, i.e. The Lord (the exalted one, par excellence) ; 
with oxy, per metathesin pro ἄλχῆς, Vis ; just as ὄλχος is Holic 
for Gyho¢c,—the which gives literally, The Lord of strength; and 
the name of his eldest son Alewus would likewise seem to be 
an additional proof of it. Hesychius says that Ἥραιος was 
also used for Hercules, possibly for "Hoiac; ab “Ho; and tac, 
which is the same as ἰνὸς; and would give precisely a similar 
meaning. The word Herr in German is exactly synonymous 
with the Greek “Hp in this sense, as also with the English 
Lord, only with the addition of the particle Ea, Valde, mag- 
num, &c; thus, “O ἀέρίεις = Ὃ avd, Supernus, qui est supra; 
Ὃ ἔρ᾽ ἄερεις = Valde elevatus, qui est valde supra. Originally 
the word Herr, properly Her-er, was a term of the greatest 
respect in German, as may still be seen in the phrase, Gott 
der Herr, i. e. God the Lord, or the greatly exalted. Horne 
Tooke seems to have had some idea that a meaning of this kind 
was attached to the word Lord in English, but with his usual 
infelicity, for in matters of philology he was certainly below 
eriticism, he mistakes the syllable that actually conveys this 
meaning. Hlaford, he says, the Anglo-Saxon word from which 
comes Lord, is compounded of the particle Alaf, from the verb 
Hlifian, to lift; and Ord, or Ortus, origin, source, or birth; 
but ord in Anglo-Saxon rather means a point, and has no con- 
nection with the Latin Ortus ; and if he intends it for the German 
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Ort, a place, it would in that case seem rather to imply that 
the place, and not the man, was lifted up or exalted. 

The real fact is, however, improbable though it may appear, 
that Herr and Lord are actually identical, not only in their 
meaning, but in their derivation also, the difference being solely 
in the prefix. The former is from 7p, i.e. ἄερ, with éor, and the 
latter from a, and the participle ερϑίεις: Aa Valde, epdle vel 
ορϑίεις (Ang.-Sax.; εφ-ερ ϑήεις) elevatus : Anglice, La-ard or hlaf- 
ard (a pro e, d pro th, as in the German word Donner for 
Thunder.) i.e. The greatly lifted up or exalted, likewise. This 
word is still called Lard by people in the country. From 
this same root come Ἥρη = Ἢ ἀέρεισα, vel aiplopévy, 1. 6. The 
exalted, among the goddesses ; and the Latin Hérus = ‘O ἄρίεις, 
applied only to the master and his eldest son, as Héra to the 
mistress of the house, and Héri = Ot av, sometimes to the 
gods. But the word Ἥρως, I should say, is not from the Sans- 
krit curas, as Pott would have it, the signification being rather 
that of military virtue than of exaltation or dignity; but from 
Viras, early HXolic Wrpwe, the aspirate in this case having 
taken the place of the digamma, as in the words “EAhac for 
Wales, ὅλος for Whole, &c., and as is evident from the ad- 
jective, which means powerful; from the feminine Vird, for it 
has a feminine, and this alone ought to have made Pott hesi- 
tate; and from its abstract Vaira, i.e. heroism. The Latin Vir 
is certainly not from this word, tempting as the appearance 
seems, but from Vdras, used to express ὦ man, a husband, or 
a bridegroom, and which are indeed the meanings of the word 
Vir in Latin; and just as the phrase Zhr Mann in German, 
when speaking to a female, may either mean Your man, or else 
your husband; short a passes readily into the sound of the 
short e, as in the words deficio from facio, dejicio from jdcio, 
&c.; and the quantity would, in all probability, have remained 
the same both in the Sanskrit and the Latin, as may be seen 
in the words Viras and Hérois, although in the Erse form fear, 
and also in the Welsh one gear, the syllable would certainly 
appear to have been lengthened. 

As to the difference in the quantity between the Greek and 
Latin, that would in a great measure depend upon the tense 
made use of, Hérus being from the second aorist dole, and "Ho 
from the verb ἄείρω, or from the preserit participle. The only real 
difficulty in the case is, how to account for the presence of the 
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aspirate; but even this, I think, may be fairly done also by the 
absorption of the article, as in the Latin Ho-mo from “O-pey, 
and in the Anglo-Saxon form h-laford ; and which, having been 
emphatic, could not very well have been dispensed with. The 
term” Hpavoc in Greek, probably from’ Hp and ἄνω, and which is ex- 
actly the reverse of ἄνηρ, would seem indeed like a corroboration, 
for having remained current in the language, and therefore ad- 
mitting of an article, the aspirate of course would be omitted, 
as we see it is in ἀνὴρ. The reason why this word ἀνὴρ has the 
sense of Vir is evident, viz., The upward lifted, both in place and 
jigure, therefore Lord and master even of the Woman (whose 
face looked upward only) and of the Creation. 

With respect to the term “Eppo<, the other name for Jupiter, it 
appears to me to have been given to him in his quality of Aer, as in 
the Latin, and to be derived from %p and ῥέω, i.e. The universally 
diffused, or flowing. ᾿Οχεανὸς to me has nearly the same mean- 
ing, viz. from” Qx, pro ὥγ, ab ᾧγίος, apertum, and Eavoc, liguor, 1. 6. 
Apertum mare, and seems to have been applied to the open sea, 
from which you could not discover land on any side. Herodo- 
tus calls the Caspian Ocean, and Homer the Mediterranean 
always. According to Hesychius another term for it was “Qyy, 
and this name probably was given to it in contra-distinction to 
its other terms of ἅλς, πέλαγος, and πόντος. That ἑανὸς has this 
sense of liguidum is palpable, if only from a line in Shakspeare, 
viz. ‘ His viands sparkling in a golden cup,’ and which, as it 
stands, is nonsense. This word should have been hians cer- 
tainly, from a term in the Anglo- Celtic or Ancient English sig- 
nifying liquids. ~ Avaé, in like manner, which is the word in ques= 
tion, is not from ἄν and ἄγω, Duco = ἀνάξας, ὁ. 6. The chief 
leader, but from ἀνὰ per, and ἔχω, Habeo, administro, guberno, 
rego, the future of which is ἕξω. ᾿Ανέξας — Super-regens, or to 
τὸ ἀνὼ ἔχων, ὃ. 6. Superioritatem habens, equivalent to Super-rex ; 
it was usually applied to the gods, and also to Agamemnon. 
The word Herzog, or Hertog, in the German, has, I should say, a 
nearly similar meaning, yet not, as I conceive, however tempt- 
ing may be the derivation, from her and ziehen, for they do not 
agree in meaning, but from % and Ταγος, ἃ Tasow, Ordino, 
constituo, statuo; 2. a. ἔταγον, i.e. The chief governor, arranger, 
or drawer up in order, whether in a military sense or other- 
wise: Mitford, if I remember rightly, has pointed out the iden- 
tity of this word Herzog with that of the Tagus of Thessaly, 
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and they are certainly identical, with the exception only-of the: 
to. Erzherzog and Grossherzog, therefore, in the German, are 
doubly intensitive, and are just'as if, instead of the usual word 
Tayog, the compound terms Ἔρίταγος and πα τ paca had. been: 
made use of by a Thessalian. ἅ 


Tliad 1x. 73. Πολέεσσι δ᾽ ἀνάσδεις. 
Lego, Bentley says, Πόλεσιν ὃς νγάνάσσείς 


This word ἀνάσσω is from, and must, of course, follow the same. 
rule as ἄναξ : and what possible objection there,can be, as far 
at least as the scanning is concerned, to the reading of the text, 
I cannot imagine. Had his objection occurred at line 40, book: 
the first, one could readily have understood, indeed, the. force 
of it; for the second 1 in ig: being short, it ought certainly, to. 
all appearance, to have been elided, and it is nothing but the 
presence either of a digamma or a diiyota that can prevent such 
elision; and in the present instance it is that of the latter, 7. 6. 
ἶφι ψανάσσεις, that serves to prevent it. That the line just wer 
ya . 


> 


Πᾶσά τοι ἔσϑ᾽. ὁποδεξίῃ πολέεσσι δ᾽ ἀνάσσεις, 


is faulty somewhere, the ear distinctly tells us; but this, I 
think, arises solely from the awkward length of the penultimate 
tin the word dxodeéla, on which the voice is naturally inclined 
to pause, and the prey ee part of the line in mages gto 
reads baldly. ; 
The text, however, I should say, is decidedly erroneous.; 
Omnis apparatus gives, at best, but: a very clumsy inp ον 
this line to: me runs thus,— vy 


Tae δ΄ τοι Eo’ ὑπὸ δεξίᾳ ἢ πολεέσσι δ᾽ ἀνάσσεις ; or, RES. 
Hac 6 τῦ!- γεσϑ- γῦποί! δόξ γα! ἢ πδλδε!γεσσὶ 6-Falvacceic. ἘῸΝ 
᾿ ' ΒΒ 98. ont 


i.e. Hoc omne (vinum) est tibi sub dextra, &e. and which isin: 
English, under your command, for you truly (702) have the direc= 
tion. of many things, or the providing for many, referring of 
course to the words, πλεῖαί tot οἴνου κλισίαι, in the line but one pre=° 
ceding ; for which reason πολέεσσι is put in the dative; instead of 
being in the genitive, and in which it ought to have been if ρος, 
verned. by ἀνάσσεις. The different effect of the diiyota upom thes 
pronoun tot; of the line in question, and in the one just quoted, 
is very palpable. In the first case it is short, and the vis carried 
on.to:the succeeding syllable, whereas, in the latter, it is longy’ 
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and the diiyotal intervention in the words, Πλεσίαι τοι γοίνου Κλι- 
cat, ὅζο. is at once apparent. 

» If all the words above noticed, viz., ~ Ava, ἀνάσσω, ἀνὴρ, ἄν- 
ϑρῶπος and ἄνω, are to be digammated, there appears to me to 
be no end of the confusion. That any one of them might occa- 
sionally have taken the digamma prefix, is, indeed, possible ; 
but even in that case it must have been the AZolic form that 
was made use of, and that but rarely, for in most of Homer’s 
lines the digamma would be certainly unnecessary. 

Neither can I perceive any evidence why the words “Ανδάνω, 
“Act, “Etoxw, “Exactoc, “Exac, Ἔχήβολος, Ἕλπω, “Enos, Ἐρύῳ, 
Ἰάχος, Ἶσος, Of, Ὅς, or Ὥς, should require a digamma ; indeed, 
in most of these instances, all that one is at a loss to conceive 
is, in what the Doctor’s difficulty actually consisted: thus in 

Iliad, 111. 1. 140, ἀνδρός τε προτέροιο χαὶ ἄστεος, 
lego, he says, προτέρου xa! νγάστεος : 
it was evidently the diiyotas that misled him, viz., mpdirtparya! 
χἄ-γᾶστ-γος, &c.; so again in 
Iliad, x1..732, ἀμφίσταντο. δὴ Ger, © - 
lego, he says, to waotv, 
should of course be ἃ ἀμφίσταντο δὲ-γᾷστυ. 


Od, VII. 321, μάλα πολλὸν ἑχαστέρω ἐστ᾽ Εὐβοίης; - 
read, Bentley says, πολλὰ wexacréow. 
The ΤῊ, I should say, runs thus, πολλὸν Eleaorépo|-weor’ yo|Bot- 
JN69 
Iliad, 1x. 376, Lego; says Bentley, ἐξαπάφοι νγεπέεσσι wats δέ 
Wot ἀλλὰ νγέχηλος, that is to say, he puts no less than four di- 
gammas in this line, whereas I am actually at a loss to discover 
any necessity for even one. I am now_speaking only as far as 
the scanning is concerned, for the meaning is absurd. This is 
in reality, I conceive, one of the finest lines in Homer, and which 
has been completely ruined by the carelessness of the copyists. 
» The slight alteration of a single vowel, the change of οὔθ᾽ 
cognate consonant into another, and the omission of a second, 
restore the sense at once, and without, at the same time, inter- 
fering with the sound in'any way. The meaning is not, “ dut 
enough for him; let him perish quietly ;” but, “enough for him ; 
let: him perish in contempt like a fool, for the all-wise Jupiter will 
deprive him of ‘his: senses,’—thus expressing a savage satisfac- 
tion, the which would be highly unbecoming in a Christian, 
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but which is perfectly in keeping with the character of a hea- 
then. 
Od. XVI. 348, ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε νῆα μέλαιναν ἐρύσσαμεν ἥτις ἀρίστη. 

There is no occasion for any digamma before ἔρύσσαμεν ; but 
I perfectly agree with the Doctor that the epithet μέλαιναν is 
unnecessary, and have but little doubt that it is a corruption 
here as in the Iliad of yaX, pro μάλα, valde and αἶναν magnam, 
i.e. a considerably sized, or very large ship, instead of a black 
one, and the words ἥτις ἀρίστη, i. 6. gue sit optima, would seem 
rather to confirm it; αἶνος and δεῖνος had originally the same, 
or nearly the same, meaning. 

Iliad, x11. 835, ᾿Αργεῖοι 6° ἑτέρωϑεν ἐπίαχον, 

forte, he says, éwiaxoy, vel pw ἐπυνιάχον ; 


should be read as ex-yayov, instead of ἐπίαχον. 

The words Ἕλισσω, εἰλέω, or εἰλύω, as well as ~Epyov,” Οἶδα, 
Otxoc, and Oivec, may possibly have been digammated, but the 
examples given do not go to prove it; for instance, what objec- 
tion can there be to 

Tiad, xv111. 522, ἔνϑ᾽ ἄρα τοίγ᾽ ov? εἰλύμενοι᾽ or, 
Iliad, Xx111. 320, ἀφράδεως ἐπί πολλὼν (πολλὸν) ἐλισσετι ? 
Lego, Bentley says, tCov νγειλυμεένοι, 
and πολλὰ weliccetat. 
Iliad, X1x. 245, γοναικὰς ἀμμόνας ἔργ εἰδυίας," 
lego, he says, wepya widutac, 
should be read ἔργ᾽ tv-wiac; ἰδυιας, not είδυιας, as Bentley has 
pointed out; but there is no occasion whatever for two digam- 
mas, and the second which he has inserted is in the wrong place. 


Πιαά, v11. 467, παρέστασαν οἶνον ἄγοντες, 
lego, he says, napectay wowoy; and, again, 
Miad, 1X. 224, πλησάμενος δ᾽ Gtvow δέπας, 
lego, wotvowo vel πλήσας δὲ wotvoto ; 
yet one is at a loss to see why. 
But the most extraordinary criticism of the Doctor’s, and 
with which I shall conclude, is on 
Iliad, 111. 196, αὐτός δὲ, χτίλος ὥς, 
lego, ψιλὸς ἐπιπωλεῖται, he says, and then continues : 
Quot sunt in hoc versiculo peceata, licet ita citatus a vetere 
Scholiasta Nicandri, et Timon de Cleanthe apud Diogenem 
Laértium in Cleanth. τίς δ᾽ οὕτος, χτίλος ὥς ἐπιπωλεῖται στίχας 
ἀνδρῶν. Primum ex “ Ἰοϊίδηιο : oportet enim,—ut semper ὥς 
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τ sicut,” “ tanquam”—xzihoc woe esse, metro repugnante. Quale 
vero illud “ obit ordines virorum tanquam Aries”? Nondum vidi 
Arietem virorum ordines moderantem. Que vero ταυτολογία ' 
* Obit, tanquam ARIES ; et comparo eum ARIETI.” Ex ipsa sen- 
tentia locum vestitus. Versu priore dixerat, “ Arma ejus humi 
posita sunt”: quorsum hoc, nisi ut inferret INERMEM eum obire 
ordines militum. Lego igitur— 
αὐτὰρ ψιλός ἐὼν ἐπιπωλεῖται στίχας ἀνδρῶν. 


This is almost as incredible as Dr. Johnson’s annotation 
upon the expression Pil’d esteemed in Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
Henry VI. Parti. Act 1. Se. 4., put into the mouth of old 
Talbot. This is an epithet, the Doctor says, taken from the art 
of velvet-making.. ‘* Velvet is esteemed according to the number of 
piles, as, one pile, two pile, three pile velvet,” &c. But Talbot 
does not condescend to tell us at how many piles he was himself 
esteemed; nor does Dr. Johnson inform us in what way the art 
of making velvet could possibly be connected with the warrior. 
Dr. Farmer is much more reasonable, who derives it from the 
Latin phrase of parvi, flocci, pili, nihili, &c. aliquem estimare. 
The real fact is, however, that this term Pil’d esteemed (should 
have been written Piled es tim, for the two d’s produce a most 
disagreeable cacophony,) is an Anglo-Celtic or Ancient English 
phrase, and signifies deprived of honour, made of little worth, the 
latter root of which is τίμη. The word Piled, in the first half 
of this compound, is to be met with in the same play previously 
in the phrase, pieled priest, as applied to the cardinal, and 
which means, as I have explained already, either with or 
without the addition of the particle es,—deprived of; or made- 
smaller in any way or matter, and therefore bald, i. e. deprived 
of hair, the representative of which in Greek is this same word 
yard, Nudus calvus, and φψιλόω, depilo, tenue facio ; idem quod 
ψίω. Bentley’s observations upon this passage are unworthy of 
him altogether, and scarcely to have been expected in one other- 
wise so great a scholar and a critic. 

The poet’s meaning, I think, is very obvious. “ Tell me,” 
Priam says to Helen, “who is that square thick-set man, that 
goes up and down amid the ranks like unto a ram ;” and then, 
in order to prevent mistake, for the expression else might. pos- 


1 This particle ¢s is still common in the French, as Bachelier és lettres, Docteur 
és droit, &e. 
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sibly have been susceptible of misinterpretation, he adds,——“jor 
I compare him to a ram buried deep in wool,” and therefore thick 
and square, “ that wanders up and down among a flock of white 
fleeced sheep.” However inelegant this comparison may seem in 
the mouth of a king in the present day, it was by no means the 
same, be it remembered, in the times of Homer, when even 
queens spun and sheep were tended by maidens of quality, and 
sometimes by princesses. And yet Bentley calls this repetition 
tautological. Had he really been anxious to display his eriti+ 
cism; there was a fair opportunity in the line succeeding, for 
the word ἀργεννάων is evidently a mis-spelling for dpyevodwy, 
ZE&olice, Bee aoyevowy, i.e. not of white, but of white fleeced sheep ; 
from ἀργενός, albus, and Oa, pellis ovilla, the same as μαλλὸς, and 
which both the rhythm of the line and the ἔραν σας of ὍΝ — 
most decidedly require. 

I now proceed to an exemplification of the work itself upon 
my new system ; and in order to facilitate this operation to the 
reader as much as possible, and at the same time to save him 
the trouble of referring back to what has been already said upon 
this subject in my two former articles, I shall here subjoin a 
short ‘set of rules, which it will be necessary for him to re- 
member: It is my intention to give, by way of example, in 
this place, the first fifty lines only of the poem ; but if once 
the reader’shall have made himself familiar with the rules T 
mention, it will be perfectly in his power, I conceive, to scan 
any line ‘subsequently, either in the Jad or the Odyssey, and 
that too without the assistance, either of false quantity, or of the 
formerly ‘all-powerful ccesura, both of which were merely make- 
shifts ; and whenever a difficulty does occur to which this new 
system will not readily apply, the reader may rely on it, and I 
speak from experience, that the line has been perverted. ΤῈ will, 
Tam aware, be objected, that such is, in fact, a very easy way 
of getting over difficulties, but Iam prepared, I trust, to prove my 
assertion; and in my future treatise upon the text of the Iliad, 
I hope that I shall be enabled satisfactorily to do ‘so. 


SUCCINCT GENERAL RULES FOR THE SCANSION OF THE ILIAD. 


Rule 1. The vowels ε and t, as well as the diphthongs a, εἰ, τὸς 
&e. compounded of these letters, produce, when succeeded by 
any other vowel, an intervention of the sound of y, or else are’ 
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themselves changed into that character; thus, ¢ or 1, when fol- 
lowed by a; become either s-ya or ya, t-ya or ya; and from: this 
rule even the long vowel ἡ is not at all times exempted. 

» Rule 2. The vowels ο and uv, as wellas the diphthongal com- 
pounds a» and εὖ, produce, in like manner, an intervention: of 
the sound of w, or are themselyes changed into that sound ; 
thus, o or v, when followed by a, become either o-wa or wa, v-wa 
or wa; and with respect to the last mentioned diphthong, it may 
indeed admit of both these interventions, as in'yu-wa. 

Rule 3.. The vowels ¢ and +, o and v, when placed after any 
consonant, ,and before another vowel, are apt to coalesce, and 
form a single syllable ; thus, δια becomes dya, na sya doa sin 
ta twa, &e. 

Rule 4. The vowel.a, before any other vowel, may either re- 
main and form a distinct syllable, or else it ay be elided at 
pleasure, as in ay)aa or ayha; de. 

Note. The vowel ὁ. is also:sometimes: elided, but ahietly i in 
the third. person singular. and. plural of the verbs; and: yet: per- 
haps it may be fairly doubted whether. this is not rather a:con- 
traction. than by elision, properly so-designated.: . 

The very first line of the Iliad has given more oecasion Sete 
comment, I mean with respect to the scanning, than any, other 
line probably in either of Homer's poems); and no Jess, than 
three different methods have been resorted: to in order,to get 
over the difficulty, and which difficulty is.contained in the two 
last words of the line in question—viz., in Πηληϊάδεω ᾿Αχιλῇος--- 
one method of reading which is to drop the;<, and to pronounce 
the three last letters of the first of these words, as if written 
with δὼ only. A second is'to drop the τ; and, to pronounce the 
word as Πηληδέ!ῷ ; and the third is still more: unreasonable, 
and. which is to drop the second 7,; and to pronounce the short 
tlong,.as in Tl7)adde\w, &c.. Upon all of which Clarke ob- 
serves facetiously, that the first method is undoubtedly the right 
one, and that, any other attempt. to give an explanation is only 
like the endeavour to find out a knot in a bulrush. In spite of 
Samuel Clarke, however, and the rest of the prosodists, I do 
not hesitate to say, that all three of these methods are equally 
erroneous, and that the only true and actual reading of this 
word is.as IljAj-yi-ydd-|y®, that.is to say, it.is in five syllables. 
The dizresis alone over the would assure us, as in line 322, 
that all three of the vowels are to be uttered separately, and. 
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the ὃ, which in Πηϊλιίδης belongs by usage to the final syllable, 
would in so long a word as that before us, be naturally inclined 
to be thrown back, or adhere to the syllable preceding ; and the 
¢ or rather y, in that case must begin the syllable that follows. 
Thus, we read Pe-li-des when in three, but Pe-le-yi-yad-es 
when it is to be pronounced in five distinct syllables; and this 
indeed would seem to form a sort of natural tendency in many 
languages; for in English we pronounce it Plei-a-des in three, 
but Ple-i-ad-es when this word is uttered in four separate sylla- 
bles, as in Cooke’s Hesiod :— 


“When with their domes the slow-paced snails retreat 
Beneath some foliage from the burning heat 
Of the Ple-yi-yad-es, your tools prepare ; 
The ripened harvest then demands your care.” 


And the Romans appear to have pronounced these words in the 
same manner also, ‘Thus— 


“ Plei-a-des incipiunt humeros relevare paternos.” 
Ovid. Fasti, rv. 169, 


But Virgil pronounces this word evidently in the same way as I 
have done, as in the line— 


“ Ple-yi-yad\-as Hy-ya\-das, claramque Lycaonis Arcton.” 
Georg. 1. 

A Frenchman would do the same ; and the Greek word Πληΐαδες, 
i. 6. [[Ay-yt-yad|-ec, also was pronounced after a similar fashion. 

In order to avoid any confusion, and, at the same time, to 
render my new system as palpable as possible, I shall first give 
the line as it stands in the common editions, Clarke’s for in- 
stance, and then the same line scanned by this new system, and 
in so doing, the scansion will of course be adapted to the text 
as it is, and without any attempt whatever at alteration; but in 
every instance in which I conceive the text to be faulty, the line 
itself will be marked with an asterisk; when two false readings 
occur, as is frequently the case, with two; and even as many as 
three false readings, and all in the same line, are to be met with 
sometimes, and will be marked with three asterisks accordingly 


OMHPOY ΙΛΙΑΣ A’. 


Νῆνιν ἄειδε, ϑεὰ, Πηληϊάδεω ᾿Αχιλῇος 
Myyw ἄϊειδε, Sela, Πηϊλη-γι-γάδί-γω -wAyilAjj-yos 
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Οὐλομένην, ἣ μυρί᾽ ᾿Αχαιοῖς ἄλγε ἔϑηκε, 

Οὐλομέϊνην, ἥϊμυρί᾽ -γ-᾿ ΑἸχαι-γοῖς] ἄλγε-γξίϑηχε, 

Πολλὰς δ᾽ ἰφϑίμους ψυχὰς “Ate: προΐαψεν 

ἘΣΠρλλὰς! δ᾽ ἰφϑίγμους ψυ[χὰς ἄϊδι προ-υί!-γαψεν 

“Howwy, αὐτοὺς ὃ ἑλώρια τεῦχε κύνεσσιν 

“How|-wwy, αὐτοὺς δε-γεϊλώρι-γα! τεύχε χύϊνεσσιν, 

Οἰωνοῖσί te πᾶσι - (Διὸς ὃ τελείετο βουλή) - ἶ 

*Orywlvoiat te] πᾶσι - (Διϊγὸς δ᾽ ἐτεϊλεί- γετοί βουλή). 

"EE οὗ δὴ τὰ πρῶτα διαστήτην ἐρίσαντε 

"EE οὗ] δὴ τὰ! πρῶτα δι[-γαστήϊτην ἐρίϊσαντε 

᾽Ατρείδης τε, ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν, καὶ δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς. 

᾽Ατρείδης τε,-γάϊναξ ἀν)δρῶν, καὶ! dt-yos "Αἰχιλλγύς. 

Τίς τ᾽ Go σφῶς ϑεῶν ἔριδι ξυνέηχε μάχεσθαι ; 

Τίς ἐ ἄρ! σφῶ-νγε ϑε[-γῶν ἔριδι ξυνέϊγηχε μάϊχεσϑαι ; 
Λητοῦς χαὶ Διὸς υἱός- ὃ γὰρ βασιλῆϊ χολωϑεὶς 
Λητοῦς! καὶ Δι-γὸς! whi-yde- 6| γὰρ βασιϊλῆ-γι χοίλωϑεις 

Νοῦσον ἀνὰ στρατὸν ὦρσΞ χαχὴν, ὀλέχοντο δὲ λαοί - 

Νοῦσον ἀϊνὰ στρατὸν] ὧρσξ καϊχὴν- ὀλέίκοντο δὲΪ λαοί - 

Οὔνεχα τὸν Χρύσην ἠτίμησ᾽ ἀρητῆρα 

**Odvexal τὸν Χρύϊσην ἠϊτίμησ! ἀρηϊτῆρα 

᾽Ατρείδης. ὃ γὰρ ἦλϑε Boas ἐπὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν, 

᾿Ατρείϊδης- ὃ γὰρ! ἦλϑε ϑο[-οὰς ἐπί! νῆ-γας ᾿Αἰχαι-γῶν, 

Λυσόμενός τε ϑύγατρα, φέρων τ ἀπερείσϊ ἄποινα, 

ἘΛυσόμεϊνός τε ϑυίγατρα, φέϊρων τ᾽ ἀπε ρείσϊ-γἄϊποινα, 

Στέμμα τ ἔχων ἐν χερσὶν ἑχηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος 

Στέμματ' ἔχων ἐν] χερσὶν ElxnBorol-w ᾿Απόλλωνος 

Χρυσέῳ ἀνὰ σχήπτρῳ, καὶ ελίσσετο πάντας ᾿Αχαιούς, 

Χρυσ-γο -walva σχήπτρῳ, xa-ye| λίσσετοί πάντας ᾿Αἰχαι-γοὺς, 

᾿Ατρείδα δὲ μάλιστα δύω χοσμήτορε λαῶν: 

᾿Ατρείδα de μάϊλιστα 6b|ww χοσϊμήτορε! λαῶν- 
᾿Ατρεῖδαί τε, καὶ ἄλλοι ξὐχνήμιδες ᾿Αχαιοὶ, 
᾿Ατρε-ψιίδαι τε, καἰ -Ὑ ἄλλο-ννε! -γυχνήμιδες ᾿ΑἸχαι-γοὶ 

“Ypiv μὲν ϑεοὶ δοῖεν ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες, 

Ὑμ μὲν ϑγοι! δοῖ-γεν ὀἰλύμπι- γα! δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες, 

Ἐχπέρσαι Πριάμοιο πόλιν, εὖ δ᾽ οἴχαδ᾽ ἱχέσϑαι - 

Ἔχπέρίσαι Πρί-γαίμοι-γο πόΪλιν, yo| δ᾽ δικαὸ {κέσϑαι. 


The attention of the reader is particularly called to the 
lengthening power of the diiyota in this line, which is the cause 
of the last syllable in πόλιν being long,—as also to the. conver- 
sion of the ς in ϑεοὶ of the line preceding into the same letter, 
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and whereby this word is contracted into a single syllable. 
There does not appear to be any necessity whatever for the 
intervention of a digamma, as Bentley supposes, before the 
word Οἴχαδ΄. If there is any intervention at all, it must be as- 
suredly that of the diiyota, viz. 6-yéma® in this case also; in- 
deed, in all the cases, I conceive, in which there is an elision 
either of the < ort, they ought properly to be pronounced in 
this manner, as Πολλὰς ;—dyipMyovc-dyetehet-yeto βουλή s—tyane- 
ρεισι-γαποινα, &e. 


Παῖδα δέ por λύσαίτε φίλην, τὰ δ᾽ ἄποινα δέχεσϑε, 
Παῖδα δέ! μοι λύ[σαιτε φίϊλην, τὰ δ᾽ ἄϊποινα δέϊχεσϑε, 
“Αζόμενοι Διὸς υἱὸν, ἐχηβόλον "Απόλλωνα. 

“Αζόμεϊνοι Δι-γὸς! wht-yov ἑἰχηβόλον] ᾿Απόλ|λωνα. 

Ἔνϑ᾽ ἄλλοι μὲν πάντες ἔπευφήμησαν "Αχαιοὶ, 

Ἔνϑ᾽ ἄλλοι μὲν] πάντες ἐϊπευφήϊμησαν ᾿Αἰχαι-γοὶ, 
Αἰδεῖσϑαί ϑ᾽ ἱερῆα, καὶ ἀγλαὰ δέχϑαι ἄποινα - 
Αἰδεϊοϑαί ϑ᾽ t-ye|o%-ya, καἰ -γἀγλαὰ! δεχϑα-γᾶἄϊ!ποινα - 
"AN οὖχ ᾿Ατρείδῃ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι ἥνδανε ϑυμῷ - 

"AWC οὐχ! ᾿Ατρεί[δη-γ -᾿Αγαϊμέμνονι-Υ ἥνδανε! ϑυμῷ - 
᾿Αλλὰ χκαχῶς ἀφίει, χρατερὸν δ᾽ ἐπὶ μῦϑον ἔτελλε - 
᾿Αλλὰ καϊχῶς ἀφί[-γει, χρατε[ρὸν 6° ἐπὶ! μῦϑον ἐ[τελλε - 

My, σε, γέρον, κοίλησιν ἐγὼ παρὰ νηυσὶ κιχείω, 

Μή σε, γέϊρον, χοΐλησιν ἐϊγὼ παρὰ] ν-γυσὶ χιϊχεί-γο, 
Ἢ νῦν δηϑύνοντ᾽, ἢ ὕστερον, αὖτις ἰόντα. 

Ἢ νῦν] δηϑύνοντ᾽, ἤ[-γὕστερον! αὖτις ἰ[-γόντα 

Μή νύ τοι οὗ χραίσμῃ σχἥπτρον, καὶ στέμμα ϑεοῖο. 
Μή νύ το[-γοῦ χράισίμῃ σχἥπίτρον, καὶ! στέμμα ϑε[-γοῖ-γο. 
Τὴν & ἐγὼ οὗ λύσω, πρίν μιν καὶ γῆρας ἔπεισιν 

**T jy δ᾽ dyol-wov λύσω, πρίν μιν καὶ! γῆρας ἔπεισιν 
“Ἡμετέρῳ ἐνὶ οἴχῳ, ἐν “Αργεῖ, τηλόϑι πάτρης, 
“Hyeré|ow-weévi|-yorxo-wey| ~Aoye-y| τηλόϑι! πάτρης, 
“Ἰστὸν ἐποιχομένην, καὶ ἐμὸν λέχος ἀντιόωσαν. 

“στὸν ἐἰποιχομξίνην, xa-yéeluov λέχος! avtt-yo|-wwaay. 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ἴϑι, μή μ᾽ ἐρέϑιζε, σαώτερος ὥς χε νέηαι. 

᾿Αλλ ἴϑι,) μὴ μ᾽ ερέϊϑιζε - σαώτερος! ὥς χε νέ[-γη-γαι. 

Ὡς ἔφατ᾽ - ἔδδεισεν δ᾽ ὃ γέρων, καὶ ἐπείϑετο μύϑῳ + 

Ὃς ἔφατ᾽ -| ἔδδειϊσεν δ᾽ 6 γέρων, χα-γεἰ-πείϑετο! μύϑῳ - 
By δ᾽ ἀχέων παρὰ ϑῖνα πολυφλοίσβοιο ϑαλάσσης 
By δ᾽ axé|-yov παρὰ! Siva ποίλυφλοίοίβοι-γο ϑαϊλάσσης, 
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| Moda. δ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπάνευϑε χιὼν Head” 6 γεραιὸς 
ἢ Πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπάγνευϑε χι-γὼν ἠϊρᾶϑ' ὃ γείραι-γὸς 
cs ον,  Απόλλωνι ἄνακτι, τὸν ἢὔχομος τέχε Λητώ - 
ono) Ἀπόλλωνι γἄϊναχτι, τὸν ἢ-γύχοίμος τέχε! Λητώ - 
; Κλῦϑί μευ, ᾿Αργυρότοξ᾽, ὃς Χρύσην ἀμφιβέβηκας, 
τ τὸς, ἮΚλῦϑι pyv,-w" Αργύροϊτοξ᾽, ὃς! Χρύσην! ἀμφιβέϊβηκας, 
Κίλλαν τε ζαϑέην, Τενέδοιό τε ἶφι ἀνάσσεις, 
*KO Aan] τε Cadél-yyy, Τενέϊδοι-γό τε -γἶφι-γάϊνάσσεις, 
Σμινϑεῦ - εἴ ποτέ τοι χαρίεντ᾽ ἐπὶ νηὸν ἔρεψα, 
Σμινϑ-γῦ!- ννεΐποτέ! τοι χαρί-γεντ᾽ ἐπὶ! νη-γὸν ἔϊρεψα, 
Ἢ εἰ δή ποτέ τοι χατὰ πίονα μηρί" ἔχῃα 
*H-yei| δή ποτεί τοι χατὰΪ πίονα! μηρί" -γἔϊχητ-γα 
Ταύρων ἠδ᾽ αἰγῶν, τόδε por χρήηνον ξέλδωρ - 
Ταύρων! ἠδ᾽ ἀιγῶν, τόδε! μοι χρή -γηνον ἐ[-γέλδώρ - 
Τίσειαν Δαναοὶ ἐμὰ δάχρυα σοῖσι βέλεσσιν. 
Τίσει[-γαν. Aavaloi-y ἐμὰ! Saxpv-wa σοῖσι βἰέλεσσιν. 
Ὃς ἔφατ᾽ εὐχόμενος - τοῦ δ᾽ ἔχλυς Φοιβος ᾿Απόλλων - 
“Ὡς ἔφατ] γὐχόμεϊνος - τοῦ] 6° ἔχλυ-τγε! Φοῖβος ᾿Αἰπόλλων - 
By δὲ χατ᾽ Οὐλύμποιο χαρήνων χωόμενος χῇρ, 
By δὲ χατΊ Οὐλύμ{ποι-γο καϊρήνννν! ~w-wopevos κῆρ, 
Τόξ᾽ ὥμοισιν ἔχων, ἀμφηρεφέα τε φαρέτρην. 
δε TGs: σοῖσιν ἔχων ἀμφηρεφέϊςγα τε φαρέτρην - 
[Ἔχλαγξαν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὀϊστοὶ ἐπ΄ ὥμων χωομένοιο, 
"Ἔχλαγξίαν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ 6|-wioro-yer| Gpoy| ~w-woysvot-yo, 
Αὐτοῦ χινηϑέντος- ὃ δ᾽ ἤϊε νυχτὶ ἐοικώς - 
** Adtod| χινηϊϑέντος - 6| δ΄ ἤ-γι-γε! νυχτὶ-γὲ]-γοιχώς - 
"Elev ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπάνευϑε νεῶν, μετὰ δ᾽ ἰὸν ἕηχε - 
“Efer’ ἔϊπειτ᾽ ἀπάϊνευϑε νε[-γῶν, μετὰ! δ᾽ ἰ-γὸν ἕγηχε - 
Δεινὴ δὲ χλαγγὴ γένετ ἀργυρέοιο βιοῖο. 
Δεινὴ! 68 χλαγ[γὴ γένετ ἀργυρέ-γοι-γο βι[-γοῖ-γο. 
Οὐρῆας μὲν πρῶτον ἐπῴχετο, χαὶ κύνας ἄργούς - 
ἘΟὐρῆ-γας μὲν! πρῶτον ἐϊπώχετο!, καὶ xivac| ἀργούς - 


The above examples are, I consider, amply sufficient to en- - 
able any one who may be desirous to make himself perfectly 
acquainted with the principles of my new system; indeed I 
might almost venture to assert, that any person who has made 
himself sufficiently master of these principles, so as to scan: 
without assistance the first half-dozen lines of the poem, will 
find but little difficulty afterwards in scanning any line what- 
ever in either of the two immortal works of Homer, unless, 

VIL. 2D 
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indeed, the line be defective; yet even in that case, that is to 
say where the text is erroneous, the scanning nevertheless will 
frequently remain unaffected. However strange this new sys- 
tem may at first appear, yet I feel well assured that upon fur- 
ther acquaintance it will be found to be the true one. It is not 
founded merely upon fancy, but upon long observation and upon 
sound and physical principles. It gives, besides, a weight and 
a smoothness to the line that in heroic poetry would otherwise 
be wanting, and without which many of Homer’s lines would 
seem to be both broken and disjointed. The difference which 
it makes to me is the same as when an air is sung or played 
merely from the notes, and the same air when executed with 
emphasis and feeling; a difference which I need not dilate upon 
to any one who has got a correct ear for music, or but a par- 
ticle of taste even. 

As an instance of the first-mentioned effect, I shall quote 
only the seventeenth line of the Iliad, viz. : 


᾿Ατρέ-γιδαί te, χἀ-γἄλλο-γεἐ-γυχνήμιδες ᾿Αχαι-γοὶ. 

The line, when divided in this manner, is to me both flowing 
and beautiful, but much of the beauty and rhythm of which is 
completely lost when heard after the old method of reading. 
As an instance of a broken or disjointed line upon the old sys- 
tem, I shall repeat the one which has been already quoted, viz. : 
H-yano-weln - ἐπὲ-γοῦ τοιγεπι δέ-γος - ὄφρα yd-|wedal, 
and which, after this new method, will be found to read almost 
as smoothly as the other. And here for the present I shall ter- 
minate my treatise. 


H. BonnycastTLe. 


XXXII. 
ON THE ELEVENTH OF PINDAR’S PYTHIAN ODES. 


THE eleventh of Pindar’s Pythian odes has always been con- 
sidered particularly difficult of elucidation, and especially in re- 
spect to what is indeed the grand problem for criticism in all 
the odes, the pertinence and propriety of the mythical enrich- 
ment to the subject and occasion of the poem. That such 
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pertinence and propriety must have existed, no one now thinks 
of questioning, whether they are now apparent or not; the taste 
or information of the critic may be open to impeachment in the 
matter, it is now established and understood, but not the genius 
of the Theban poet. 

The development of this principle has at once resulted from, 
and occasioned some of the greatest triumphs of modern criti- 
cism, but so high a standard, and strict a rule of illustration, 
has thus become sanctioned, that what remains obscure is dark- 
ened still more by contrast, and blots the surrounding illumi- 
nation. I subjoin aseries of tentative solutions of the difficulty 
that clouds the ode before us; the best of them, it will be ob- 
served, is not advanced with confidence, and every one, I think, 
will convey a forlorn sense of desperation to those who are fa- 


miliar with the delightful impressions of happier examples of 


analysis.? 


1" Apiore ὁ Tlivdages τὸ ἐγκώμιον εἰργά- 
σατο" ἐν δέ τοῖς ἑξῆς σφόδρα ἀκαίρῳ wa- 
φρεκβάσει xigioare.—Scholiast, Pyth. x1. 
vy. 21. 

Digressio quee sequitur,a lusu ingenii, 
ex notionum associatione fortuitéi est 
profecta. Heyne, ad v. 24, Pyth. x1. 
Propius ad vim illius episodii aecedere 
non licet ; si tamen de obscurissima re 
quam despero unquam quemquam in 
clara luce positurum esse, conjectura 
proferenda est, ea in hunc fere modum 


exornari poterit. Perierit unus ex | 


Thrasydeei necessariis, non tamen pater 
qui superstes est (vs. 14, 43), sed alius 


czedes cum adulteriis eo tantum refero 
ut dissuadeatur superbia et tyrannis ; 
in quo quum propiorem fabulam satis 
gravem non nosset, ut solet ubique quan- 
tum fieri potest eligere quod propius 
tangat, pulcre victoria in Crisszeo cam- 


_ po parta utitur, ut sic ad Orestis iisdem 


in locis olim viventis cetereeque fami- 
lie Agamemnonize tristem fortunam 
veniat,—Dissen, Commentar., p. 339, 
Pindar himself seems to admit that 
his digression about Agamemnon and 
Clytzemnestra is rather beside the ques- 
tion (v. 38), and a very few points of 


| resemblance would suffice for the intro- 


quidam, isque justus vir (v. 55,56,seq.) | 


Fuerit is homo potens ; interemptus sit 
in turbis, que ante pugnam Plataicam 


Thebis fuerunt, per propinquum vel | 


affinem haud minus potentem, ut Aga- 
memno per Clytemnestram et A¢gis- 
thum ; excesseritillius familia ex urbe, 
fortasse in Phocidem ; mox ubi Greci 
Pausania duce Thebas in deditionem 
acceperant, Thrasydei familia aliqua 
ratione ulta eos sit, qui propinquo ne- 
cem attulerint, opitulante forsitan La- 
cone Pausania, &e.—A. Boeckh, Explic. 
Pind., p, 339. 

Dubito igitur unum ex Thrasydzi 
necessariis interemptum, propositasque 


duction of a story, for which the poet 
himself has offered some sort of apology. 
The only conclusion which can be drawn 
with any degree of safety, is, that some 
one of the victor’s friends or relatives 
had been accused by calumnious citizens 
of adultery with some lady of rank (v, 
25 and following), and that this had 
probably been made an excuse for put- 
ting him to death by the then tyrants 
of Thebes, but that his death had heen 
avenged by the family of Thrasydzus 
after the restoration of freedom.—Do- 
naldson, Introduct, Pyth, xt. 

Mommsen explains the mythus, and 
the way it is handled, by reference to 
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The translation of the ode (which will sufficiently indicate the 
readings I accept,) may thus run; ease and elegance being left 
a little aside for the sake of lineal and literal exactitude. 


PINDAR’S ELEVENTH PYTHIAN ODE, 
For THrasyp2£us oF THEBES, VICTOR IN THE FOOT-RACE OF BOYS. 


Srropue 1. Daughters of Kadmus, Semele, of Olympian goddesses path-fellow ; 
And thou, Ino Leukothea; sharing the mansions of Nereids of the deep; 
Speed with Herakles’ most excellent offspringed 
Mother, to Melia along ; into the adytum, of golden tripods 
5. Treasury, which pre-eminently Loxias prized 
Antist. 1. And styled Ismenion, truthful seat of diviners ; 

Oh, children of Harmonia, there now too the heroines’ native 
Band he summons to assemble in company, 
In order that sacred Themis and the right deciding 

10. Omphalos of the earth, ye may resound ; as evening is setting in, 

ΕΡΟΡΕ 1. For Seven-gated Thebes’ 

Sake, and the contest of Kirrha, 
In which Thrasydzeus has called to memory the hearth 
Of his fathers, casting on it a third garland; 

15. In wreathy meads of Pylades 
Victorious, the host of Laconian Orestes. 

Stro. 2. Whom, while his father was being slaughtered, Arsinoe, from Clyteem- 
nestra’s 

Forceful hands, his nurse, snatched up away from direful treachery ; 
When the Dardanian daughter of Priam, 

20. Kassandra, by beamy brass, along with the Agamemnonian 
Soul, she sped to Acheron’s shaded edge ; 

Ant. 2. Ruthless woman. Whether it was that her Iphigeneia by inden 

Killed, far from her country, goaded to arouse violent handed spleen ;. 
Or in strange bed enslaved, 

25. Did nightly embraces seduce her? This for youthful brides 
Is the most odious fault and skilless to conceal 

Ep. 2. From foreign tongues. 

Citizens too are slanderous ; 
And lofty state has envy not inferior : 

30. But he of mean aspirations riots unnoticed. 
The hero Atreides himself died, 
Returning late to renowned Amycle ; 

Srro. 3. And caused to perish too the seeress maid, when for the sake of Helen 
the burnt out 


the details, historical and conjectural, of Rauchenstein, (loc. cit.) by an arbi- 
the third Messenian war, but as not to | trary reading of the Scholiast, dates the 
his own satisfaction (p. 69), so neither, | Ode Olymp. 79, 3, with what good pur- 
I presume, to that of any of his readers ; | pose or result in rendering the ode at 
his views are well criticised by Rau- | large, or its mythical enrichment more 
chenstein, Philologus 11. p. 202. And | intelligible, is not tome apparent. 
compare the notice by Scheidewin, ibid. 
Ρ. 708. 
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Trojans’ palaces he had spoiled of their luxury.” But he, the aged host, 
35. Strophius, reached, youthful head, 
The dweller of foot of Parnassus: but with late war 
He slew his mother and prostrated Aigisthus too in slaughter. 
Ant. 3. Of a truth, O friends, by interchanging cross paths I have wandered 
away 
After proceeding at first in the straight path ; or me some wind out of 
my course 
40. Has thrown like a vessel on the sea: 
O Muse, but it is thine, if for fee you have bargained to afford 
A mercenary voice, at other time and other whither to bestir, 
Ero. 3. Either for the father, Pythian victor, 
Or now for Thrasydzeus, 
45. Of whom the cheerfulness and the glory is ablaze. 
On one part, in chariots gloriously victorious of old, 
Of much renowned contests the Olympian 
Fleet radiance, they gained by horses : 
Stro. 4. And at Pytho into the stark stadium descending, they have overcome 
50. The Hellenian array in swiftness. From the gods may I affect things 
glorious, 
Intent on what is attainable by my age. 
For of the city’s conditions finding the middle state with longer 
Prosperity blooming, I except to the lot of tyrannies. 
Ant. 4, About common excellencies I am concerned ; and warded off are envious 
55. Hatreds, if one gaining the summit and tranquilly occupying it, direful 
insolence 
Has shunned ; at the black bourn 
He will have a more glorious death; to dearest progeny 
Furnishing fair fame, of possessions the grace most excellent. 
Ep. 4. This is that Iphikleides 
60. Iolaus ennobles, 
Theme as he is of song; and the force of Kastor 
And thee, O Prince Poludeukes, ye sons of the gods ; 
On one day in seats of Therapne, 
64. And on one inhabiting within Olympus. 


The difficulty ascribed to the ode applies, among other points, 
to its date; and on this head it is necessary to adopt an opi- 
nion, before committing ourselves to illustrations dependent at 
every step on political allusions. 

From the ode itself we learn, that the victory celebrated was 
gained in the stadium or foot race at the Pythian games by 
Thrasydzus of Thebes, whose father was also a Pythian victor, 
and still living ; and at an earlier period, some member of the 
family had gained a victory in the Olympic chariot-race. 

Thrasydeus himself, itis said, by the victory now celebrated, 
has cast the third wreath on his paternal hearth; counting the 


3 Had put a term to the luxury of, &c. 
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Olympie victory as the first, and the Pythian victory of his father 
the second, that now celebrated must be the first ever gained by 
the son, and this agrees with the absence of any allusion in the 
ode to his achievement of a previous triumph. So great was the 
splendour that an Olympic chariot victory cast upon a family, 
that the opportunity furnished by the new victory, of publicly 
reviving the recollection of it, must have been a great part of 
the gratification of Thrasydeeus, and of course duly taken advan- 
tage of in the ode; on this account it is impossible to concede that 
it is not included in the three victories alluded to. 

Now the scholiast gives the date of two victories gained by a 
Thrasydeeus; Pythiad 28 (—Olymp. 75, 3) and 33 (— Olymp. 80, 
3, see on the Chronology Boeckh. Eaplic. p. 206 ff. and Krause.) 
The earlier date is the year after the battle of Platea, which had 
led to the severe treatment of Thebes by the Lacedemonians, for 
the favour and aid the city lent to the Persians; the deaths of a 
large number of its aristocracy, and the loss of its control over 
the rest of Beeotia. The ode, however, which touches on the 
relations of Thebes and Lacedemon, bears no impress of the 
violent feelings with which the Theban poet would naturally be 
animated, and to which indeed he gives vent with fervent passion 
in other odes written certainly at this time. 

If, therefore, the dates given by the scholiast are literally cor- 
rect, we are forced to the inference, that it was not the Thrasy- 
dzeus of our ode who conquered Pyth. 28, but a different person 
of the same name, and not, I think, his father; the phraseology 
of verses 43, 44, seems to preclude the idea that father and son 
were of the same name.? 

We have then the latter date Pyth. 33, for the subject of the 
ode, the first victory gained by the son Thrasydeus, the third 
recorded for his family; at this date the political position of 
Thebes had undergone great change, and harmonizes much 
more readily with the tone and topics of the poet. 

To Tycho Mommsen, is to be assigned the merit of establish- 
ing for the first time the superior probability of the more 
recent date.* 

From the terms of the ode, it appears, that the victory gained 
in the games of Apollo was celebrated at Thebes, at the temple 
of Apollo Ismenius, which was situated without the city by the 


3 ἢ πατρὶ Πυδονίκῳ 4 Pindarus, Kiel. 1845, 
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Electrid gate, and the ode apears to have been written to be 
sung in the procession thither, while another poem of different 
character, a hymn, was reserved for the evening celebration at 
the temple itself. 

Oracles were given δὶ éunipwv’ as at Elis, at the Ismenian fane, 
and there were stored golden tripods dedicated by the Thebagene, 
the primitive Kadmeian Thebans, in times before the Beotian 
conquest,° as well as by families, relics of the race in later times. 
These Thebagenz appear to have been the families of distinction, 
(Paus. 1x. 10, 4.) who supplied the annual or novennial daph- 
nephorus, a youth, selected for beauty and vigour, as became the 
representative of Apollo, who with luxuriant locks, crown of 
gold, and splendid and flowing robes, led the chorus of virgins 
attendant on the χυπὼ, a pole bound with laurel and flowers, 
and surmounted by balls and fillets, symbols by form and number, 
of the astronomical period of which the completion was cele- 
brated.’ It was the custom of at least the wealthier daphne- 
phori, to dedicate a tripod to Apollo Ismenius, and one was 
shown in the temple as the dedication of Amphitryon, — on the 
occasion of Hercules acting as daphnephorus. 

The Parthenia of Pindar comprised hymns written for these 
celebrations, and his own son was a daphnephorus ; and there 
can be little doubt that the noble gens of Aigide, to which he 
belonged, pertained to the Thebagenez, the primitive and tra- 
ditional worshippers of Ismenian Apollo. 

Now the name Thrasydzus occurs in the family of the Aigid 
Theron, and hence there is a presumption that the Pythian 
victor was an Aigid, and hence a Thebagena, not to say a daph- 
nephorus, and the Kadmeian and Ismenian allusions of the ode, 
stamp the presumption as a warranted conclusion; and this 
circumstance often noticed, but never yet duly appreciated, fur- 
nishes the long-sought key to the complete elucidation of the 
ode, and the solution of all or most of the difficulties of har- 
monizing its mythical, personal, and political allusions. 

It was the frequent custom of those about to contend in the 
games, to consult an oracle, and that Thrasydeus had received 
an encouraging answer at the Ismenion, may help to account for 
the celebration of his victory there, as well as for the poet’s 
marked notice of the oracle. 


5 Herod. vir. 134. p. 487 and 397, ff. 
5 Herod. v. 59. Miiller, Orchomenos, 7 Proclus, Chrestom. 
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After the consideration of the position and connections of the ~ 


victor personally, the political relations of his city require at- 
tentive observation, and those of Thebes at the date at present 
in question were peculiar and critical; to understand them, we 
must commence our view from an earlier period. When Xerxes 
invaded Greece, Thebes rendered him active and persevering 
assistance; Thebans at a later date, to palliate this treason to 
the Pan-hellenian cause, pleaded that their country at the time, 
was in the power neither of a democracy nor of an aristocracy, 
in the form which was held equally legitimate, but was coerced, 
by a dynasty of a few men, of whom Attaginus and Timegenidas 
are mentioned as the chief, in a manner approximating to a 
tyranny.* In this there was probably considerable truth, and 
such rulers, it is clear, exposed to attacks both from democra- 
tical and aristocratical assailants, would without scruple avail 
themselves of the overwhelming force obtained by alliance with 
Persia; at the same time there is such an appearance of zeal 
and heartiness in the Medism of Thebes, that it must have been 
favoured by a numerous and active party on other grounds, and 
these doubtless were jealousy, and fear of the encroachments and 
ambition of Athens, which had alarmed the Aiginetans, and even 
induced them to yield earth and water to the demand of Darius. 

What had been the sentiments of Pindar himself at this crisis ? 
his aristocratical opinions and affections are well known; the 
associate of Sicilian magnates and tyrants, and of the Medizing 
Aleuade, there is nevertheless not a line in his poems that can 
be fairly interpreted as untrue either to liberty or Greece. The 
tone of his poetry, quite as distinctly as his positive expressions, 
make an imputation of Medism absurd; and as regards the 
government of Thebes, the presumption is, that as a man of 
noble birth, he would have but little sympathy with the oligarchs 
whose pretensions to distinction were subversive of his own, and 
who seem to belong to a class, which most usually compassed 
tyrannical power, by the same treacherous abuse of popular 
arts that elevated Pisistratus. 

After the final defeat of the Persians and their Theban allies 
at the battle of Platea, Pausanias, the Lacedemonian general, 
and acting with regal power, as guardian of the son of Leonidas, 
advanced with the victorious army upon Thebes, to exact re- 
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paration for the support rendered to the enemies of Greece. 
‘Attaginus escaped,. but Timegenidas and other heads of the 
medizing party, were given up and put to death without form 
or discussion by Pausanias at Corinth; and the city itself was 
deprived of its influence and supremacy over the rest of Beotia, 
—the Beeotian confederacy. (Diod. σι. 81; Justin. 111. 6.) 

The discredit of Thebes was highly favourable to the influence 
of Athens, and ultimately Sparta, alarmed at her progress, took 
measures to heal the wound she herself had been the instrument 
of inflicting. That this change of policy dil not come into 
activity till twenty years after the battle of Platea, may be 
received as an indication how deep was the horror inspired by 
Theban Medism, and how strong was the repulsion between the 
two states, resulting from this feeling, and from the recollection 
of the severities of Pausanias. 

At last, in the year B. C. 457, when the Athenians undertook 
the building of the long walls, to connect the fortifications of 
Athens with those of her ports, Sparta took the alarm at a step 
which threatened to secure Athens in the full exercise of its 
maritime superiority, in spite of any opposition of land forces 
that could be brought against her. The Phocians had attacked 
the little territory of Doris, and afforded a pretext for Spartan 
interference to the north of the Isthmus, and a force was dis- 
patched, of 1500 of their own troops, and 10,000 allies, under 
Nikomedes, regent during the minority of Pleistoanax son of 
Pausanias, the former enemy of Thebes. Neither Diodorus nor 
Thucydides mention Pleistoanax as present in the expedition, but 
I have little doubt that he was so. 

Doris was easily rescued, but the Spartan force lingered in 
Beeotia, where it was employed in enlarging andstrengthening the 
fortifications of Thebes, and also in bringing the Beeotian towns 
into effective subjection to her control. With this assistance, 
Thebes undertook to maintain her authority, and withstand 
Athens, without requiring aid from Peloponnesus in future. . 

These proceedings were understood at Athens, and the ex- 
citement of the sovereign demus was enhanced by the well- 

founded suspicion that the aristocratical party within the city 
was in treasonable communication with the Spartan force. 
Precautions were at once taken for guarding the passes of the 
Isthmus, as well as the Crissean gulf, thus cutting off the return 
of Nikomedes: and a large force, supported by Argive and 
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Thessalian allies, was sent into Beeotia, where a battle shortly 
ensued in the neighbourhood of Tanagra. The conflict was 
severe, and the loss great on both sides, but the Thessalians, 
doubtless by arrangement of the Athenian aristocrats, passed 
over to the enemy in the midst of it, and the result ultimately 
was in favour of the Thebans and Lacedemonians. The latter 
appear, however, not to have gained a more decisive advantage 
than they were willing to give up for the price of an unmo- 
lested return to Peloponnesus ; they concluded a four months’ 
truce with Athens, and left the Thebans to their own re- 
sources.° 

Sixty-one days after the battle of Tanagra, Myronides led 
an Athenian force into Beotia, beat the Thebans at CEnophyta, 
obtained possession of all the Boeotian towns but Thebes, and 
deprived the Thebans of their recently recovered advantages.?° 
Pursuing his success, the Athenian general obliged the Opun- 
tian Locrians, and then the Phocians recently at the power of 
Sparta, to give hostages, and then advanced into Thessaly, 
with a view to force Pharsalus to receive back Orestes, son 
of the king Echecratidas ; this last attempt failed, however, and 
he returned to Athens. 

The Pythian games in which Thrasydeus gained his prize, 
fell about three months before the battle of Tanagra, and 
within these three months we must place the date of the ode, as 
it contains nothing that can be relied on as an allusion to the 
battle. When the games were celebrated, it seems probable 
that Nikomedes was either present, or in the neighbourhood. 
The connection of the Herakleid kings with the Pythian fane 
was always very intimate, and as the Lacedemonians were fa- 
vourers of the Dorian families of Delphi, as superintendents of 
the oracle, in opposition to the Phocians, there is ground for in- 
ference, that the aggressions of Phocis, which it was the object 


9 Thucydides, in his rapid summary 
of these events, says nothing of a truce. 
The Lacedemonians, are his words, 
ravaging the Megarid returned home 
through Gerania and the Isthmus. Pro- 
bably the forces that guarded the passes 
had been advanced with the expedition 
into Beeotia, and shared the defeat at 
Tanagra. Truce or no truce, the The- 
bans were equally deprived of Spartan 


assistance in securing the results of the 
victory. 

10 See on these events Boeckh’s Chro- 
nological Note to Isth. v1. Ezplic., p. 
530, ff. According to Grote, vol. v. p. 
445, after the battle of CEnophyta, “the 
Athenians became masters of Thebes, 
as well as of the remaining Beotian 
towns.” On what authority is Thebes 
included here ? 
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of their expedition to check, had been directed towards Delphi as 
well as Doris. It is at least certain, that shortly after Myronides 
had reversed their arrangement in Phocis, supplanted their inter- 
est, and taken hostages to secure the Attic party favourable to 
Athens in power, the Lacedemonians engaged in the sacred war 
with the object and effect of depriving the Phocians of the control 
of the oracle, and restoring it to the Delphians. Athenian influ- 
ence, therefore, at this time implies Phocian superintendence, 
and Lacedemonian Delphian, and therefore at the time Thrasy- 
dus contended, the Delphians, protected by Lacedemonians, 
would enjoy their full privileges. 

Corresponding results would attend the presence of the La- 
cedemonians at Thebes; the protection by them of any rem- | 
nant of the party of Timegenidas, or on the other hand, of the 
democratical party who looked to Athens, is not to be thought 
of. Their negotiations with the aristocratical reactionists of 
Athens, indicate their policy as well as sympathies, and assure 
us that in promoting the resumption by Thebes of her authority 
over the Beeotian towns, they at the same time sought to establish 
the supremacy of the aristocratical class, the class strong in 
wealth, in traditional nobility and privilege, and common con- 
tempt of the vulgar, as the best security for an administration 
favourable to their interests, and permanently hostile to Athens. 
Such a revolution is in harmony with all the expressed sympa- 
thies of Pindar, as we may presume it would be with those of 
the Aigid Thrasydeus; and a Pythian victory gained at such a 
moment by a member of the restored and elate aristocracy, 
could not be celebrated without some allusion to the political 
career opening with such promise before them. 

Extravagant elation, however, and insolent triumph over the 
depressed democracy, is not in accordance with the temper of 
the Epinician poetry of Pindar, who, in this point, and under 
control of the religious sentiment of the celebration, is superior 
to the class to whom otherwise, it must be admitted, he belongs. 
Professions and inculcations of political, as of all other mode- 
ration and aversion to tyrannical and violent courses, charac- 
terize his expressions; and it is observable, that now his friends 
and party are triumphant, it is in this regulated tone that he 
addresses their feelings; while under a reverse we find him in 
_ another ode inculcating good hope and heart, but unable to 
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suppress a degree of bitterness in his anticipation of the down- 
fall of the democrats. 

But on the present occasion, there were other elements 
of complication in the feelings of the poet and his class and 
party, especially in regard to the Lacedemonians, to whom they 
now looked for the restoration of their city as well as faction, 
but whom they could not but remember as the ruin of both. 
Pausanias, however, the great instrument of the former severity, 
was now no more; Pleistoanax his son was king of Sparta, but 
still a minor, and the Spartan force was commanded by his guar- 
dian, Nikomedes son of Cleombrotus. 

Pausanias had fallen a victim to the very tendency to ty- 
ranny and medism, that he had chastised so severely in Thebes 
and her rulers. He had assumed the pomp of an Asiatic 
despot, and the insolence of a Greek tyrant, to the disgust and 
alienation of the allies; and had opened negotiations with 
Xerxes for the hand of his daughter as the price of betraying 
Greece. Deserted and accused by the Peloponnesians, he was 
summoned home, but not content with impunity, continued his 
intrigues both with the Persians and also the Helots, whom he 
instigated to revolt. Helot information put the Ephors upon 
their guard, and the evidence afforded by means of a slave, was 
decisive of the guilt of the regent. He took refuge in the tem- 
ple of Athene Chalkioikos, but in vain. His own mother is said 
to have suggested and authorized the policy of the Ephors, by © 
placing a brick before the entrance to the temple, and then 
retiring to her home. Byzantine tradition said that he was 
pursued by the Erinnyes of a maiden of their city, whom he had 
ravished from her parents, and slain in error and accident; and 
her unexpiated death was the cause that he, of all the suppli- 
cants of Athene Chalkioikos, alone was suppliant in vain. 

Pausanias, the victor of Platza, was starved to death, and 
such was the fate at the hands of his countrymen and rela- 
tions in sacred precincts, on the information of Helots and a 
Thracian slave, of the medizing and tyrannically disposed 
chastiser of the medizing tyrants of Thebes. Some time after- 
wards, the Delphian oracle commanded his solemn re-interment, 
and exacted reparation for the profanation of the temple, from 
which he had been brought away just as he was on the point of 
expiring. Pleistoanax his son was one day to owe his return 
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from exile to a mandate of the same oracle, though not without 
suspicion that it was corruptly obtained. 

In the ode before us, Pindar relates the troubles of the house 
of Agamemnon, as typical of the miseries of exalted station and 
sovereign power, and even of tyranny. He makes Amycle in 
Laconia, and not Argos, the scene of his catastrophe, and de- 
signates his son Orestes, the Laconian, in contradiction to the 
traditions preferred by Aischylus in his treatment of the same 
mythus about a year earlier, and doubtless with as good a 
reason.1t The Athenian poet exhibited the fate of the Argive 
Agamemnon at Argos, and connecting Orestes both as refugee 
and suppliant for purification, with Phocis, and not like Pindar 
with Delphi; he transferred the close of his grand action to 
Athens, and‘set forth the mythical intercourse as type and 
precedent and sanction for the alliance existing between the 
two democratical states of Athens and Argos, in opposition to 
the menacing position of Sparta. Even the bones of Orestes, 
claimed by the Spartans as in their keeping, are represented by 
him as resting at Argos. 

The appeal of Aischylus to the political sympathies of Athens 
and her allies has never been mistrusted since it was first 
pointed out, and the intention of Pindar in a contrasted interest, 
is scarcely more open to question. The version of the legend 
he adopts, is a claim on the part of Spartan kings, to be the 
true heirs of the supreme authority of Agamemnon, in oppo- 
sition to Argos, and the claim had come in question in this very 
form in the negotiations to induce Argos to take part in the 
confederacy against Persia. Hence Agamemnon would be re- 
cognised with facility, as the representative of the generalissimo 
Pausanias, as the Greeks were ever forward to institute a 
comparison of their victory over the Persians, to that of their 
Homeric forefathers over Asiatic Troy. Probably the visit of 
the Spartan king to the Troad, mentioned by Thucydides, was 
not without some feeling of taking his place as representative 
of his heroic predecessor, as Alexander long after visited the 
site to assume the position of a new Achilles. 

Considering, therefore, the peculiar relation of Sparta and 
Thebes at the date of the ode, it appears to me impossible that © 


the miserable fate of Agamemnon on his return home from the 


1) Stesichorus and Simonides placed the palace of Agamemnon in Lacedzemon. 
—Schol. Eurip., Orest. 46. 
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Asiatic triumph; the flight of Orestes to Cirrha; the protection 
afforded him by the god of the oracle, and the divine sanction 
of his exaction of reparation for the unnatural murder, could 
have been recalled at this time, and with such especial empha- 
sis on the Laconian locality of the events, without suggesting, 
and therefore being intended to suggest, the unhappy catastro- 
phe of Pausanias, the victor of Platea. The coincidence of 
the leading lines of the two stories is sufficient for the illus- 
tration, though something more may be ascribed, without press- 
ing the parallel too closely, to secondary incidents. The design 
of Pausanias to ally himself to Xerxes by marriage, reminds 
at least of ‘the connection of Agamemnon with Cassandra, 
daughter of Priam; the unnatural sternness of his mother, re- 
minds us at least of the unwomanly Clytzmnestra, and the fate 
of Iphigeneia is at least painted in some of the colours of the 
misadventure at Byzantium ; and when the poet insists on the 
unhappy liability of the exalted to provoke the envy, calumny, 
and denunciation of mean-spirited citizens, we find the applica- 
tion, that is not readily supplied to us by the mythical story, 
rise at once to our minds from the cireumstances of the accu- 
sation and death of the historical hero. 

We shall be led still closer to the characterization of the 
feelings addressed and stimulated in the ode, if we examine 


what were the peculiar mythical and traditional ties, by which 


the affections of Thebes and Theban Thrasydzeus were interested 
in, and attached to Sparta. Ties of some degree of strength and 
of some degree of specialty existed among all the Greek states, 
and a poet who regarded any pair of them in alliance, had ever 
at his command some precedent in heroic times, some stuff and 
matter of primeval ages, to furnish the indispensible vehicle for 
the expression of reviving feelings; it was for individual genius 
to give force and aptness to the application. 

In the present instance, we find a fund of tradition concerning 
the primeval connection of the Sparti of Kadmean Thebes and 
Orchomenian Minyans, with the country and mythology of Lace- 
dzemon. The Minyans of Beotia, the Kadmeian race to which the 
ZEgide and Thebagenz belong, have common relations to Laco- 
nia and Lemnos; and Herodotus” tells how Minyans came from 
Lemnos to Laconia, and claimed home and settlement on the 


13 Herod. rv. 147-149. 
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ground of antique relationship. The legends of Ino Leukothea 
are essentially Minyan, and in Laconia we find her worship 
and legends in several localities, and in association with Dionu- 
sos offspring of her sister Semele. 

The Kadmeian gens of Agide,! settled in Sparta before 
the date of the Dorian occupation,“* were especially con- 
nected with Amycle, (Jsthm. v1. Cf. Pyth. v. and Dissen.) 
the royal seat of Agamemnon according to the poet. It was 
by injunction of the Pythian oracle of Apollo that they joined 
the Dorian force, and no doubt from like influence that 
their settlement was in the vicinity of the most celebrated fane 
of the god, and the seat of the Hyacinthia, his chief festival. 
The Amyclean is also the Karneian Apollo, and intimately 
connected with the Agide, not only at Sparta, but at Thera 
and Cyrene. (Pyth. v. and commentators.) 

Thus is explained the detailed allusion to Amyclean sancti- 
ties and traditions in the celebration of an Agid victor, at a 
time when the alliance of Thebes with Sparta encouraged re- 
miniscences of Laconian intercourse. At Amycle there was 
a fane of the prophetic Cassandra, (Paus. 111. 19.) and statues 
and monuments of Clytemnestra and her murdered spouse, 
and an especial worship of Dionusos, son of Theban Semele. 
Tyndareus, the Dioscuri, Helen and Clyteemnestra are localized 
at Amycle : 16 and Arsinoe also, the nurse who rescued Orestes, 
(ZEschylus gives a nurse of different name,) the mother of Aiscu- 
lapius and sister of the wives of the Dioscuri, 

Not far away was ‘Therapne with its Dioscurian legends, and 
the legend given by Pausanias of the visit of the twin gods, 
seems to hint at Theoxenia, like the celebration at Agrigentum, 
in which Pindar sang the Olympic victory of the Aigid Theron. 

What is now the insight which this review may have fur- 
nished to us into the suggestiveness of the occasion, with all. 
its personal, public, and traditional associations, for which 
Pindar composed his eleventh Pythian ode ? 

Pindar, at a celebration connected with the fane of Ismenian 
Apollo, the giver of his poetic power, the peculiar god of his 


18 Paus. 11. 15, Aigeus was a de- Λακεδαιμονίων, ἕλον δ᾽ Αμύκλας 
scendant of Kadmus. Aiysidas σέθεν ἔκγονοι, μαντεύμασι 

14 Miiller, Orchomenos, 329, ff. ΤΠυδίοις ;—Isth. v1. 12. 

15 Fe Δωρίδ᾽ ἀποικίαν ἁνί κ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὁθρῷ 16 Statius, Theb. vir. 168, Sil. It. τι. 
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tribe; celebrated a victory in the foot-race gained by his clans- 
man Thrasydzus, youthful son of a father also boasting a Py- 
thian victory, victors of Cadmeian ancestry, and honouring 
therefore and protected by the Cadmeian heroines, to whom the 
Ismenian celebrations had special reference. 

Participants in the solemnity, or witnesses, at least, of the 
triumph and glory of the gid Thrasydeus, are Lacedemo- 
nians, and even their Herakleid regents and sovereigns, who 
gloried in the antique connection of their forefathers with 
the Pythian fane and Delphic heroes of the locality of the vie- 
tory, and had recently given proofs of the surviving force of 
traditional attachments; who even owned relationship to the 
Theban Sparti, honoured the same Cadmeian heroines and 
Minyan demigods as the poet and the victor, and who were ac- 
customed, in their native Amyclz, to the rites and traditions 
most dear to the distinguished Theban clan. From Amycle 


also, Theban and Lacedemonian alike had recollections of a 


catastrophe, that in its mixed character of justice and severity, 
of deserved chastisement and compassionable reverse, bore but 
too close a parallel to the disasters of royal and noble person- 
ages and families within the experience of both. Time had, 
however, now elapsed, a new promise was rising in Pleistoanax 
for the memory of Pausanias, and augured by a visit to the very 
fane and provinces whence Orestes returned to re-establish the 
fortunes of the house of Agememnon. Lacedeemon was now in 
alliance with Thebes, as when its Dorian conquerors, aided by 
the Aigid ancestry of Thrasydeus, first descended from the 
paternal Doris they had recently dutifully aided. Now, then, 
is the time to celebrate the gymnic glory of Thrasydzus and his 
house, not without earlier as well as recent renown,—glories 
these more lasting than tyrannical power, with its concomitants 
of envy, temptation, pride, dissension, and disaster; glories as 
exalted, and, if worn with peace and moderation, a consolation 
in death—the best heritage of descendants. These were the 
glories that distinguished heroes of old—Theban and Lacede- 
monian—friends and allies of old, as are now their descendants, 
and excelling in the games when living, and after death, im- 
mortal—the Dioscuri even participants in the honours and 
seats of the Olympic gods, while, as models of the com- 
mended moderation, they do not disdain alternate residence 


on earth. 
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I am not without some suspicion that the family of Thrasy- 
dus had declined in wealth, and that the comparison between 
a lofty and a middle station—middle relatively to the exalted and 
insulated rank of a tyrant—was not unprompted by that between 
the earlier Olympic chariot victory of the family, and the later 
less ambitious and resplendent contests in the Pythian sta- 
dium. 

It is tempting farther to speculate, that the feelings of Pidae 
and his friends may have been interested at the time in the for- 
tunes of the exiled Thessalian prince Orestes, son of Echecra- 
tidas the Aleuad, called by Thucydides king of Thessaly. Eche- 
eratidas was a friend of Simonides, and the earliest Epini- 
cian of Pindar is written for an Aleuad. The attempt of the 
Athenians, after the victory of GEnophyta, to effect the re-esta- 
blishment of Orestes, seems to have been connected with retali- 
ation for the treachery of the Thessalians at the battle of Tana- 
gra. It is useless to inquire in what direction the sympathies 
of Thebans and Lacedemonians, whose mythical connection 
with Thessaly is recorded by Pindar, were engaged in incidents 
so obscure; it is enough if we infer that the political and do- 
mestic feuds that led to the exile of Orestes, not unassisted by 
coincidence of name, helped at this time to point the moral of 
the poet’s allusions to the troubles and fierce passions of tyran- 
nical houses. The falls of the Sicilian tyrants, Thrasybulus 
and Thrasydeus, were fresh in men’s memories. ‘The latter, as 
an Aigid, namesake of the victor, and friend of Pindar himself, 
could scarcely be forgotten. 

Obviously, it would be out of place, and out of the question, 
to attempt here a full exposition of a single ode, depending, as 
it must, on a theory, in many respects peculiar, of Epinician 
poetry in general, and the development of views to be derived 
from, as they are applicable to, the entire collection. Some com- . 
promise must be adopted between the necessities and the re- 
quirements of the case, and in schemes of commentary there is 
ever a presumption in favour of the briefest. 

V.1-6. The epithet given to the mother of Hercules involves a 
complimentary application to the Herakleid kings of Sparta—a 
sufficient reason for including her in the invocation. Dissen has 
noticed that the passage connects the name of the Ismenion 


with the divination practised there, hence as derived from tonya, 
VIL. 25 
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and that Apollo has here his title Loxias, for the sake of its 
oracular significance. 1 
- ¥.7-10..A bevy of heroines are summoned to the loneeiasdilie 
to sing a special theme, Themis and the Pythian oracle, of which 
no more is said in the ode, and the inference of Boeckh appears 
unimpeachable, that a second poem was written for the evening 
fulfilment of this summons—the present ode being sung on the 
way to the fane, or at least as introductory—we shall find pre- 
sently that this hint may be pursued farther. We have seen 
the motive and propriety of the invocation of Kadmeian heroines 
on the occasion. As the Ismenian is celebrated here in con- 
junction with the Delphic fane, it is natural that its oracular 
privileges should be adverted to, and still more so if, as conjec- 
tured, Thrasydzeus had ayailed himself of their encouragement. 
V.11-16. We have seen the motive for making Orestes Laco- 
nian ; by this transition the poet passes to the mythical relations 
of Sparta, and especially her Amyclzan princes to Delphi, and 
abrupt as the turn at first appears, the Amyclean traditions of 
the Agide, revived by the renewed alliance of Thebes and Lace- 
demon, sufficed to render it easy and natural; the boldest move- 
ment would be allowed when it carried forward the minds of the 
victor and the auditory to the very direction of their liveliest in- 
terest, and in fact fulfilled an.expectation. 
~ Y.17-34. In the number of heroines all localized at Amy- 
cle that are here introduced, there is a parallelism to the com- 
pany of Theban heroines invoked at the beginning of the ode, 
even Agamemnon, as the Agamemnonian soul, takes feminine 
form. The tomb of Cassandra at Amycle accounts for the double 
reference to her; doubtless tradition here told her fate in detail 
as distinct as Aischylus surrounds it with at Argos. Pindar 
points the moral of the story of Atrides not ambiguously—he 
was murdered by an adulterous wife, but he was himself an 
adulterer—his fate was a miserable conclusion to his glorious 
achievements, but these were performed to punish a fault which 
he himself was equally guilty of; the general moral is as apt 
for the story of Pausanias. It is observed, that in the odes 


17 Tisamenus, the soothsayer of Pau- | of the five victories which the Pythian 
sanias at Platsea, was at this time with | oracle had promised to the exercise of 
the expedition of his successor in Boeo- | his functions as diviner—Herodot. 1x. 
tia. ὙΠῸ battle of Tanagra was the last | 34. 
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“written for boys, love, in some of its phases, ever makes promi- 
nent appearance, 
Υ, 35-87. Parnassus is mentioned to identify the father of 
Pylades as no Phocian, but a Delphian. 
¥. 38-45. The poet recals himself as if he had strayed from 
his proper theme,—an artifice of transition that recurs in the 
odes, and deceiving no one, still communicates some of the plea- 
sure of a surprise to the re-appearance in allusion and applica- 
tion, of the mythus to which he affects to impute irrelevance. 
Y. 46-fin. Launching forth in eulogy of Thrasydzus and his 
father as victors in the games, Pindar, identifying himself, or 
at least his position as is his frequent wont, with those of the 
subjects of his song, contrasts the glories of the games as bless- 
ings of divine favour and approval, with the perils of political 
ambition ; and the theme is pursued into a comparison of the 
superiority of middle station to tyrannic sway, that would touch 
the hearts of both Theban and Lacedemonian, remembering the 
faults and fates of Timegenidas and Pausanias; while it incul- 
cates, at the same time, the lesson seldom listened to by either 
party in reactionary times, and enjoins modesty and moderation 
on the aristocratic party, now sanguine of a renewed career. 
The victor in the games, it is said, will have a better death— 
better for his victories, and better than is the lot of the ambitious 
and tyrannical; this allusion to the consolation of glory in death, 
is obviously prompted by the age of the father of the victor, as 
in the ode to the aged Psaumis of Camarina—a father of sons. 
In the concluding association of heroes of Sparta and; Thebes, 
the Dioscuri and Iolaus, the poet reverts to the same idea of 
the connection of the two countries in heroic antiquity, that 
have interest and propriety to his allusions to legends of Amy- 
cle, seat of Atrides and of the Agide. There is also a felt 
parallelism between the beginning and the end of the ode, the 
Dioscuri, denizens both of earth and Olympus, answering to the 
dkinsticit with marine divinities; thus the sense of dignified 
intercourse and alliance is sustained throughout. JIolaus, son 
of Iphicles, and representative of his father, takes much the 
same position with Heracles that Castor fills with his brother, 
and he too revived after death; he gained the permission of 
Hades to go to assist the Heracleid refugees when their extra- 
dition was demanded by Eurystheus; another reminiscence of 
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-Theban and Lacedemonian alliance, and hinting, it may bey at 
existing Theban relations to the youthful Heracleid Pleistoanax. 
_ The allusions are precisely parallel to those which have been 

considered to settle the date of the first Isthmian ode to Hero- 

dotus of Thebes, as also written at the time of this alliance: 

ἐϑέλω ἢ Καστορείῳ ἢ Ἰολάου ἐναρμόξαι μιν ὕμνῳ “τ΄ 
χεῖνοι γὰρ ἡρώων διφρηλάται Λαχεδαίμονι καὶ Θήβαις ἐτέχνωϑεν κράτιστοι. 
v. 1694} 

And again, v. 28. 1995 


τῶν ἀϑρόοις ἄνδησάμενοι ϑαμάκις εἾ 
ἔρνεσιν χαίταις ῥεέϑροισί τε Δίρχας ἔφανεν χαὶ παρ Εὐρώτᾳ ΜΌΝ 
᾿Ἰριχλέος μὲν πᾶις ὁμόδαμος ἐὼν Σπαρτῶν γένει; ' 

Τυνδαρίδας δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αχαισὶς δψίπεδον Θεράπνας οἰχέων ἕδος. 

We are now at liberty to revert to the invocation of the he- 
roines, with which the ode commenced, to assemble at the fane 
of Ismenian Apollo, and there celebrate Themis and the Py- 
thian oracle in an evening hymn, which must have been ἃ 
ferent composition to the Epinician ode. 

The first hymn of Pindar appears to me, from the fragmeli 
that are preserved, to have been the poem that fulfilled this 
promise, commencing, as it does, with an enumeration of various 
themes of song, all closely connected with the Ismenian fane and 
daughters of Cadmus and Harmonia, addressed in ‘the ode 
Ismenus; Melia, love of Ismenian Apollo; ‘Cadmus and’ the 
Sparti; Thebe, Herakles, Dionusos, the marriage of Harmonia. 
- Another strophe sings Themis well counselled, Uranian, whom, 
in golden ear from the springs of ocean, the Moirai led tothe . 
sacred stair of Olympus, by the splendid way, to be the archaic 
spouse of Zeus the Preserver; and she brought forth the gold- 
’ erested, fruitful, veracious Seasons. 7 SS 

(Norr,—That it is the truthfulness of the seasons that makes 
them the appropriate offspring of Themis, goddess of right, atid 
their attribute is expressive of the exactitude recognized in the 
periods forming the natural division of time, which the history 
of Greek chronology exhibits as so early, and also so firm and‘So 
consolatory a conviction. Zeus, the Saviour, might well’ be 
father of the Horai, for, in their just procession, the Greek be- 
held an ever-present guarantee of an ultimate and all-contraliitiy 
‘supremacy of right and truth.) 

There are several scattered hints of the progress and topics 
of the hymn; with the divine marriage of Zeus and Themiis, 
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was.in. some manner connected the mortal, or rather heroic 
alliance of Cadmus and Harmonia, an occasion of mighty works 
of the god, and lavish munificence to man. The gods distrusted 
their powers of properly celebrating such glories, and Apollo and 
the Muses were produced to celebrate them in verse and music, 
and Cadmus heard Apollo. 

There is thus much appearance that the hymn, starting from 

the marriage of Themis, as primeval consort with Zeus, pro- 
ceeded through a series of changes affecting the fate and state 
of man to the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia; Apollo, god 
of Music; accompanying throughout, and especially at last, at 
the union typical of the completed system of nature. Such a 
poetical plan evidently bears much resemblance to that of He- 
siod’s Theogony, and with this the hymn is compared by Lucian, 
as sung along with it in an assembly of the gods, as if of simi- 
lar comprehensiveness and scope. So modern critics have con- 
jeetured, that it was written for a Theodaisia, or Theogamia ; 
but we need scarcely go farther than the occasion of the Pythian 
ode, conjectured long ago to be introductory to some form of 
lectisternia, and more particularly in honour of heroines, off- 
spring of the marriage which formed its leading theme. 
», At the same time, it will be seen, Pindar combined in the plan 
the celebration of Apollo as the god of music, his own special 
patron and protector; and where and when could this be more 
appropriately done than in his Ismenian fane, peculiarly honoured 
by the poet and his Cadmeian gens, and the scene of their fes- 
tivities for the victory in the games of Apollo of their clansman 
‘Thrasydeus. We now see thatthe Scholiast furnishes a hint 
worth more stress than was allowed to it, of the connection of 
the hymn with an Epinician celebration. ; 

With respect to the prejudice against the good taste of the 
poem, as the work of the poet’s inexperience, and the occasion 
of Corinna’s criticism,—she bade him, says Plutarch, sow his 
mythical allusions with the hand, and not by the sackful,—we 
need take not the slightest account of it; the story was too 
good to lack special application, and the first and probably most 
important of the hymns was plundered of refined poetry, and 
most apt expression, to furnish a fragment plausibly in point. 

Here we must pause perforce, otherwise the sixth Isthmian 
ode invites our study, written as it was within a year of the 
present, when the Lacedemonians, notwithstanding the victory 
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of Tanagra, had left the Thebans, as they thought, prematurely 
to fulfil their engagement of unassisted self-defence or more, 
and the victorious campaign of Athenian Myronides reversed for 
a time all the anticipations of the aristocratical party in the 
city. I know not that much can be added to the elucidations of 
previous critics, who have not failed to read aright the bitter 
reference to the desertion of Sparta, mindful no more of the aid 
rendered of old by gids in the conquest of Amycle ; though all 
have so strangely overlooked the illustration this point affords 
to the difficulties of the ode addressed to the gid Thrasydeus: 


W. Watkiss ΤΟΥ}. ἢ 
Lonpon, 19th October 1849. acy 


XXXIIL 
ON THE THEOLOGY OF HOMER. 


“Πάντες te ϑεῶν χατέουσιν ἄνϑρωποι.᾽" 


By the theology of Homer, as distinguished from his mytho- 
logy, I understand those grand general principles with regard to 
the nature of the gods, and their relation to men, which are 
common to all the individual gods that compose the many-faced 
system of Greek polytheism. The special character of the’ se- 
parate gods, their functions and actions, have nothing to do with 
the present inquiry ; as little the ceremonial details of worship 
with which the gods are honoured: for these belong mani- 
festly to the practical religion, not to the doctrinal gibi uf 
the ancient Greeks, 

The theology of the Homeric poems is not the theology of a an 
individual, but of an age; and this altogether irrespective of 
the Wolfian theory, which, in a style so characteristically Ger- 
man, with one sublimely sweeping negation removed at once 
the personal existence of the supposed poet, and the actual co- 
herence of the existing poem. The principal value of Wolf's 
theory in the eye of many genuine lovers of poetry, is that, while 
it robbed us of the poet Homer and his swarms of fair fancies, 
it restored to us the Greek people, and their rich garden of 
heroic tradition, watered by fountains of purely national feeling, 
and freshened by the breath of a healthy popular opinion, which 
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precisely because 16 can be aseribed to no particular person, 
must be taken as the exponent of the common national ex- 
istence.. To have achieved this revolution of critical sentiment 
with regard to the Homeric poems; to have set before the eyes 
jof Europe, the world-wide distance between the poetry of a 
Shelley or a Coleridge writing to express their own opinions, 
land the songs of a race of wandering minstrels singing to give 
anew echo to the venerable voices of a common tradition; 
this were enough for the great Berlin philologist to have done, 
without attempting to establish those strange paradoxes, repug- 
nant alike to the instincts of a sound esthetical as of a healthy 
historical criticism, which have made his name so famous. The 
fact is, that the famous dogmas of Wolf, denying the persona- 
lity of the poet, and the unity of the poems, have nothing whatever 
to do with that other grand result of his criticism to which we 
have alluded,-—the clear statement of the distinction between the 
sung poetry of popular tradition, and the written poetry of indivi- 
dual authorship. Not because there was no Homer, are the Ho- 
meric poems so generically distinct from the modern productions 
of a Dante, a Milton, and a Goethe ; but because Homer lived in 
an age when the poet, or rather the singer, had, and from his 
position could have, no other object in singing than to reflect 
the popular tradition of which his mind was the mirror. As 
certainly as a party newspaper or review of the present day 
represents the sentiments of the party of which it is the or- 
gan, so certainly did a Demodocus, or a Phemius, a Homer, 
or a Cinethus, the public singers at the public banquets, of 
a singing, not a printing, age,—represent the sentiments of 
_the parties, that is, the people in general, for whose enter- 
tainment they exercised their art. ’Tis the very condition, 
indeed, of all popular writing in the large sense, that it must 
serve the people before it masters them; that while enter- 
.tainment is its direct, and instruction only its indirect object, 
it must above all things avoid coming rudely into conflict 
with public feeling and public prejudice on any subject, 
especially on so tender a subject as religion; nay, that. it 
-taust rather, by the very necessity of its position, give up the 
polemic attitude altogether in reference to public error and 
vice, and be content, along with many glorious truths, to give 
immortal currency to any sort of puerile and perverse fancy 
that may be interwoven with the motley texture of popular 
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thought. A. poet'even in modern times, when. the great. publie 
contains every possible variety of small. publics, can ill afford to 
be a preacher; and if he carries his preaching against the viees 
of the age beyond a certain length, he changes his genus, and be- 
comes, like Coleridge, a metaphysician, or, like Thomas Carlyle, 
a prophet. But in the Homeric days, corresponding as they do 
so exactly to our medieval times, when the imaginations of all 
parties reposed quietly in the bosom of a common faith, to sup- 
pose, as Herodotus in a well known passage (iI. 53,), does, 
that the popular minstrel had it in his power to describe for the 
first time the functions, and to give appropriate names to the 
gods, is to betray a complete misconception both of the nature 
of popular poetry in general, and of the special character of the 
popular poetry of the Greeks, as we find it in the pages of the 
liad and Odyssey. So far as the mere secular materials of his 
songs are concerned, Homer, we have the best reason to: be- 
lieve, received much more than he gave ;! as to the current 
theology and religious sentiment, we have not the slightest 
authority for supposing that he invented any thing at all. Amid 
the various wealth of curious and not always coherent religious 
tradition, he might indeed select this and reject that, as more or 
less fit for his immediate purpose ; he might give prominence 


to one aspect of his country’s theology while he threw another . 


into the shade; he might even adorn and beautify. to some 
extent what was rude, and here and there lend a fixity to what 
was vague ;* but whatsoever in the popular creed was already 
stable, his airy music had no power to shake; whatever in the 
vulgar tradition had received fixed and rigid features, his plastic 
touch had no power to soften. Nay, we are rather certain, that 
as in the geological formations of later birth, boulders of strange 
granite will sometimes appear, so there are incorporated into 
the body of the Homeric theology, fragments of an older and 
more crude Pelasgic creed, that assort ill with the higher organ- 
ism of the poet’s own faith, and the faith of the age to which he 


1 Compare the history of the growth , an allegorical personage (Wdgelsbach, 
of the famous medizeval Epos “ of Rey- p. 67), may have been a ereation of the 
nard the Fox,” as it has been gradually poet’s fancy, (acting, however, in unison 
revealed by the labours of Jacob Grimm. | with the whole tendency of the Greek 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xxx1v. | religion,) which afterwards becoming 

| Art. 3. stereotyped, received a prominent indi- 
2 | believe, forinstance, that the”’Ar» | viduality among the persons of the celes- 
of 1], xrx. 91, and rx. 505, so distinctly | tial aristocracy from the tragedians. 
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belonged; -while it seems equally certain, that with the large 
receptive capacity so characteristic of great imaginative 
“minds, he had hung up in his mythological gallery not a few 
pictures, to whose original significance—whether physical or 
moral—he in’ common with the heroes of his melody had lost 
‘the key.2 We may therefore attempt an articulate statement of 
‘the principal heads of Homeric theology, with the most satis- 
factory conviction that we are giving the religious faith ofan 
age and of a people, not the private speculations of a person. 
“One 'good use to be made of this consideration is, that: we 
“should start on our inquiry in no wise expecting a metaphysical 
“eonciseness, or a philosophical consistency in all points. Even 
oformal confessions of faith, drawn up by subtle systematic theo- 
logians, are often far from preserving arigid consistency through 
eall their articles, much more the floating variety of an imagi- 
native creed without a Bible, like that of the ancient Greeks. 
Popular poets like Homer assert the fundamental moral, and 
religious instincts of human nature, without attempting to prove 
them where the foundation may appear weak, or to’ reconcile 
them where they sound contradictory; and the profoundest philo- 
‘sophers have generally contented themselves with doing the 
same thing, only in a more elaborate and pretenceful style. 

In setting forth the theological views of the Homeric writ- 
ings, attempts have been made by some writers to draw a broad 
line of distinction between the Iliad and the Odyssey. It is 
alleged that the religious conceptions of the former are as inferior 
to those of the latter, as its poetic glow is more intense, its flight 
of winged words more rapid, and its pictures more vivid; and 
“it is conceived that this difference, or rather contrast, is so great 
as, along with other considerations, to justify the conclusion, 
that these two immortal works were the productions neither of 
one author, nor of the same age.* But the minute comparison, 


8 To the former class may belong the 
strange sounding myth of Briareus, 
Egeon delivering Jove from the chains 

imposed on him by the other gods, (J7. 

1. 399, on which see Welcker’s Anhang 
Trilogie, p. 147); to the latter, the de- 
-seription of the connubial embrace of 
Zeus and Hera (//, χιν. 346), on which 
see Miiller, 

4 This is the conelnsion of Benjamin 


Constant, and of Dr. Ihne, in an other- 
wise admirable paper in Dr. Smith’s 
Biographical Dictionary (London 1844), 
Art. Homer. “ A great and essential dif- 
ference, which pervades the whole of the 
two poems, is observable in the notions 
that are entertained respecting the gods. 
In the Iliad the men are better than the 
gods : in the Odyssey, itis the reverse. In 
the latter poem, no mortal dares to resist, 


7 
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which I have made of all the passages in both poems ‘that have 
any bearing on religion, lead me most certainly to the conelu- 
sion, that such a notion is altogether untenable. I shallyon 
the other hand, be able to prove distinctly, that there is no: pro 
minent and characteristic feature of Hellenic theology in the 
one poem which does not appear in the other; and that though 
some traits of a crude creed are put forward with more glaring 
offensiveness in the Iliad than in the Odyssey, these naturally 
arose from the nature of the subjects treated, and from the 
dominancy of its own particular idea over the general tone and 
character of each poem. As a song of war and battle among 
mortal men, the Iliad could not but exhibit the sympathizing 


much less to attack and wound a god ; 
Olympus does not resound with ever- 
lasting quarrels. Athene consults hum- 
bly the will of Zeus, and forbears offend- 
ing Poseidon, her uncle, for the sake of 
a mortal man. Whenever a god inflicts 
putiishment or bestows protection in 
the Odyssey, it is for some moral desert, 
not as in the Jliad, through mere ca- 
price, without any consideration of the 
good or bad qualities of the individual. 
In the Jliad Zeus sends a dream to de- 
ceive Agamemnon ; Athene, after a ge- 
neral consultation of the gods, prompts 
Pandarus to his treachery ; Paris, the 
violator of the sacred laws of hospita- 
lity, is never upbraided with his crime 
by. the gods ; whereas, in the Odyssey, 
they appear as the awful avengers of 
those who do not respect the laws of 
the hospitable Zeus. The gods of the 
Iliad live on Mount Olympus ; those of 
the Odyssey are further removed from 
the earth ; they inhabit the wide hea- 


ven. There is nothing which obliges us | 


to think of the Mount Olympus. In 
the Iliad, the gods are visible to every 


one, except when they surround them- | 
selves with a cloud. In the Odyssey, | 
they are usually invisible, unless they | 
take the shape of men. In short, as 
‘Benjamin Constant has well observed, | 
(de la Relig. 111.), there is more mytho- | 
logy in the Iliad, and. more religion in | 


the Odyssey.” 


After writing the remarks in the text, 
I lighted on the following admirable ob- 
servations in -Nagelsbach, p.) 103 :— 
“ In the Odyssey there is no strife among 
the Olympic gods; for the principal 
divine personages that take interest in 
the action, Zeus and Athena, are united, 
(Od. xxiv. 472) ; and Hera has nothing 
to do with the plot, so that Poseidon 
alone stands on the opposite side. In 
the Iliad, again, the struggle on earth 
is only the counterpart of the struggle 
in heaven. The celestial personages, 
who are independent and free to choose 
their own part, come thus into a state 
of mutual hate and hostility ; and this 
gives the gods of the Jliad, in appear- 
ance, a different character from those of 
the Odyssey. For all the evil passions 
which war raises in human breasts, must 
in consequence of this hostile attitude 
be stirred in the bosom of the gods, to 
whose essential nature, holiness in no 
sense belongs.” The author therefore 
agrees with me, in representing the 
theological system of the Odyssey and 
the Iliad, as different only in appear- 
ance (scheinbar.) The italics belong to 
the author, shewing distinctly that he 
placed great weight on the word, and is 
not to be understood for a moment as 
favouring the views of Benjamin Con- 
stant and Dr. Ihne. 


EE —— SS. λμννν.-- 
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gods as animated by all those violent and more or less undignified 
passions, without which war in any shape, and especially in an age 
of warriors, cannot be conceived to exist ; while, in the Odyssey, a 
narrative of domestic fortunes, and an example of severe retribu- 
tion exercised on the guilty violators of social laws in times of 
peace, it could not but be that the poet should cause the motley con- 
fusion of inferior Olympic personages, to recede before the awful 
presence of Jove the avenger, and his wise daughter Athena.° 

οι /These preliminary observations may be necessary to antici- 
‘pate misconception in the minds of some, whose particular line 
of study may not have familiarized them with investigations of 
this kind. Without farther preface, we now proceed to state the 
theological system of Homer as compactly as we may be able, 
in a series of propositions. 


~ Proposition I—The gods are a race of beings externally of 
human form and appearance, but in quality and energy superior 
to mortal men, enjoying an existence supremely blissful in its 
nature (ῥεῖα ζωόντες, J. VI. 138), and controlled by no superior 
‘power; the wide welkin is their habitation, and Mount Olympus 
in Thessaly, their home. That which most peculiarly distin- 
guishes them from human beings, is their immortality (μάχαρες 
ϑεοὶ atev ξόντες, Od. V. 7); by which, however, is meant, not that 
they have always existed, but that when once they begin to ex- 
ist, they may not in any wise cease to exist. Though begotten 
like men, and holding their power by right of succession from 
more ancient celestial dynasties no longer acknowledged, they 
are not subject to death or mutation ; and their dominion, once 
established, can never pass away. 


5 “In the Odyssey,” says Archdeacon 
Williams (Homeros, App.,) “there seems 
“to have been embodied the Homericecreed 
concerning the social and political du- 
ties of man, and the certain punishment 
which is sooner or later to overtake the 
‘impenitent violators of the moral law.” 
Of the justice of this remark, there can 
be no doubt; only it must always be 
borne in mind, that though this creed 
is most certainly embodied in the poem, 
the exposition of it was not the only, 
perhaps not the main object of the bard 
in composing his poem. His simple ob- 


ject was to sing the adventures of the far- 
wandering Ulysses, as he himself inti- 
mates in the preface. That he was able 
to interweave this story of marvellous 
adventures, with a grand exhibition of 
retributive justice on the part of Jove, 
shews at once to what order of poets he 
belonged; proves that he was one°of 
those who so incorporate light enter- 
tainment with serious instruction, that 
it is hard to say, whether it be their 
main object to help the trifling to sea- 
son ἃ listless hour, or the serious to 
solve a moral problem. 
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In stating this proposition, I have followed 'Niagelsbach® in: 
specifying immortality as that attribute by which the divine’ 
nature, according to the Homeric conception, is most distin-' 
guished from the human. For though, as we shall see after 
wards, the attribute of power comparatively infinite belonging 
to the highest gods, stands in a no less striking contrast to the 
weakness of mortals, than their eternal blessedness to our ephe+ 
meral and sorrow-chequered existence, yet this extraordinary 
degree of power is by no means possessed by all the gods, and 
some of the inferior tribes of them are not at all remarkably’ 
endowed in this way: immortality, however, of soul and body, 
without the necessity of that sorrowful change which we call 
death, characterizes all the superhuman race, from Zeus ‘to 
Calypso, and forms the most prominent quality that’ distin- 
guishes them from mortal men. In most other respects they 
are human enough in their passions, their purposes, and their 
actions; and indeed it is this humanity which makes them n6t 
only take such an ardent interest in all human affairs, but even 
leads them to seek that connection with mortal women, from 
which one of the greatest blessings of earth, a race of heroes 
and demi-gods, is produced. With regard to their origin, Homer 
is not at all curious, practical piety, not metaphysical theology, 
being his province ; he only indicates in the line (Jd. x1v. 201), 


Ὥχξεανόν te ϑεῶν γένεσιν, xat μητέρα Τηϑύν, ang 


that they are all descended from the two sea-powers, Ocean and 
Tethys, as from a common father and mother. He also indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness, that they did not arrive at the 
height of power where they now stand, without passing through 
previous struggles and convulsions of a very serious kind (the 
struggle with Kronos and the Titans, J/. xiv. 204, vii. 479) ; 
but, once established, he has no idea (such as that with which 
Prometheus feeds his pride in Aschylus,) that they ean ever be 
overthrown, any more than a Christian has that the world can 
ever revert from Christianity to Judaism. In reference to their 
habitation, though they are generally styled in the Odyssey οὖρα- 
νὸν εἰρὺν ἔχοντες (a style, however, occurring also in the Llad, 
χχι. 267), there is not the slightest foundation for Dr. Ihne’s 
remark (p. 418.), that this designation furnishes one ground 


δ΄ Homerische Theologie, Niirenberg 1840, p. 38. 
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of distinction between the theology of the Odyssey and, .thati of 
the Iliad, ἃ5 if that of the former were οὗ ἃ more spiritual and 
refined nature; for a Mount Olympus is distinctly described. in 
Od. 1. 120, 


βῇ δὲ χἀτ' οὐλύμποιο καρήνων ἀΐξασα, 


in, the very language of the Iliad (Iv, 7, Χχτι. 187), besides Od. 
y. 50, vi. 41, and other places where Olympus is mentioned 
(and ὀλύμπια δώματα, XX. 167), without the slightest reason 
to suppose that any thing else can be meant than the Mount 
Olympus of the Iliad, 


»;PropositTion II.—The gods are the supreme rulers of the 
world, the dispensers of good and evil to men, and the directors 
of their fates. 

A, habitual piety, characterized. by the special reference of all 
eyents in life, whether prosperous or adverse, to the divine pro- 
widence, is not less characteristic of the writings of Homer than 
of the Old Testament Scriptures; and, indeed, this is one of 
the many remarkable and extremely interesting points of re- 
semblance, that strike the most. superficial reader in works 
otherwise so dissimilar in their tone, and opposite in their ten- 
deney. ‘‘ Nothing,” says Nigelsbach (p. 53), “is further from 
the Homeric man than to look upon himself as isolated and 
separated from the gods, or to look on the divine government 
as a dead system of laws and rules once for all implanted into 
the nature of things. The relation of men to the gods is ra- 
ther to be looked on as an uninterrupted living intercourse.” 
And accordingly, we find that whatsoever a man is and enjoys, 
is constantly and instinctively attributed by Homer to the gods, 
as if it could not be otherwise ; birth, marriage, and death (Od. 
Iv. 7, 12, xvi. 211); health (v. 397), and strength (7. 1. 178); 
good and bad weather (Od. Iv. 351); luxuries (vm. 131); good 
sport in hunting (1x. 158); and even a good jest and a hearty 
laugh (xvill. 37).. In the same way every sort of bad luck is 
immediately referred to the wrath of a god; as when a marks- 
man misses his mark (71. v. 191, vim. 311), or when a fleet 
runner slips his foot, even where the direct cause of the fall may 
be quite evident (xvii. 782.) The Homeric man is always 
more deeply impressed with the first and originating than with 
the second and mediating cause of things. The old Hellenic 
voyager knows that he has been driven out of his course by the 
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east or other unfavourable wind; but the Zeus or Poseidon who 
caused the wind to blow is the grand object of his attention,— 
and so of every thing else. In consistency with this view, all 
persons who enjoy great prosperity, that is, on whom the gods 
shower many gifts, are said to be dear, and very dear (μάλα 
φίλοι, Od. v1. 203,) to the gods: while misfortunes are a mani- 
fest evidence of the celestial disfavour (v1. 755, 11. v1.200); and 
in the same way, if a person is distinguished by any natural 
gift, as Helen by beauty, he is said to be dear to the god or god- 
dess from whom, as from a divine perennial fountain, that gift 
flows. As to phraseology, dot, ϑεος, ϑεὸς τις, and δαίμων, seem 
to be used indiscriminately by Homer, when talking of the di- 
vine source of all the good that men enjoy, or the evil that they 
suffer ; often, also, the particular deity is named through whose 
instrumentality, as standing in a peculiar relation to this or 
that human being, the blessing is dispensed. . In this way Athe- 
na appears everywhere as the presiding deity of the Odyssey. 
She sends sleep to Penelope (1. 364), speeds the departure 
of Telemachus (11. 382, 420), and is with the hero in all the 
critical turns of the perilous and bloody catastrophe. 


Proposition III.—This providence, or supreme control of 
all human things by the gods, is not confined merely to the cir- 
cumstances of the external world by which human happiness or 
misery is affected, but reaches also all the thoughts, purposes, 
and passions of men; which thoughts, purposes, and passions, 
accordingly, the evil and the good indifferently, are looked upon 
as the direct effect of an immediate divine agency; specially, 
however, all great and glorious thoughts, and impulses leading 
to actions of extraordinary energy and excellence, come from a 
god; and these actions themselves, though achieved visibly by 
mere human agency, are “οὐχ ἄνευ ϑεῶν," not without the in- 
stigation, assistance, and directing control of the gods. 

It is remarked by some theologian,—I forget who,—that 
among all the objections made by the heathen philosophers to 
the doctrines of the Gospel, no exception was ever taken to the 
doctrine of divine influence, or the operation of the Holy Ghost 


on the human mind. ‘This doctrine, which has been looked’ 


upon in modern times by Arminians, Pelagians, and others, 
with a sort of jealousy, could not excite any suspicion, or ap- 
pear even in the light of a novelty, in an. age when all the higher 
minds in the moral world were initiated into the philosophy of 
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Plato.or Zeno,’ and.when the great Catholic Bible of popular 
religious tradition, viz, Homer, recognised the doctrine of direct 
spiritual action of the divine mind on the human as one of its 
most familiar truths. That a man’s genius and inclinations are 
all. divinely implanted, is a truth sufficiently obvious, and which, 
stated as an abstract proposition, few men now-a-days will deny ; 
but the difference between our time and the Homeric in this 
matter, lies not so much in any abstract doctrine, as in the 
comparative frequency of a correspondent phraseology in his 
language, and, its unfrequency in ours. Thus, for instance, 
when Ulysses ( Od. XIx. 227,) says, 
αὐτὰρ ἐμοὶ τὰ φίλ᾽ ἔσχε τά ποὺ ϑεὸς ἐν φρεσὶ ϑῆχεν 
ἄλλος yap τ ἄλλοισιν ἀνὴρ ἐπιτέρπεται ἔργοις, 

he uses in the first line a distinctly marked Homeric phraseo- 
logy, while the second line contains only what any of us in'our 
common talk might say any day, and what in fact we do say 
every day. “‘ Those things are dear to me which a god put into 
my heart”—this style refers the likings and dislikings of the 
human heart directly to a divine influence; while the other 
proposition, ‘one man delights in one thing, another in another,” 
merely asserts a human fact without giving any hint of its di- 
vine causation. Now, the habitual assertion of this divine cau- 
sation in all the more notable movements of the human mind, 
jg one of the grand prominent features of that atmosphere of 
réligion (or religiosity, as some may prefer to say,) which gives 
such a peculiar colour to the Homeric epos. In the language 
of an obsolete criticism (perhaps not yet altogether obsolete in 
certain quarters), the Olympian personages are termed the 
“machinery” of the poem ; if this word, however, is to be used, 
it is much more near the truth to say that, in Homer’s view, 
the mortal men are everywhere the mere machinery of the 
great drama of existence of which the gods are the real actors. 
The constant occurrence in the Homeric page, with reference 
to human purposes, of such phrases as ἐνὶ ϑυμῷ βάλλειν (Od. I. 
200), ἐπὶ φρεσὶ ϑῆχε (V. 427), νόημα ποίησε (XIV. 273), ϑεοῦ δπὸ- 


7 ‘No doubt there wasa something of | man from the divine mind, on which he 
.sélf-containedness in. the Stoic, which did | depends, may be seen from the argu-— 
not. so, readily suit devout connection | ments put into the mouth of Balbus by 
with the divine mind, asthe high aspi- | Cicero, in the second book de Natura 
rations of the Platonist ; but how far | Deorwin. 
the Stoics were from wishing ‘to isolate 
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ϑημοσύνησ» (XVI. 233), and ἐνέπνευσε φρεσὶ δαίμων (xix. 138), 
show how familiar to the old Hellenic mind was that famous 
sentiment afterwards expressed by Cicero, “ Nemo vir magnus 
sine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit ;’ and not only so, but a 
sentiment far more extensive than this, viz. that a man can in 
fact think nothing worth thinking, except by virtue of a direct 
divine impulse or inspiration. This is a method of viewing 
things to which the somewhat mechanical English mind (since 
the days of Cromwell at least,) has shewn a great aversion ;* 
but how far it is from being contrary to a high Christian phi- 
losophy, the single text, Luke x1. 12, may suffice to shew. But 
Homer, in his views of divine influence, is far from stopping 
where the language of a pious puritan of the sixteenth century, 
or afervid evangelical of the present day, mutatis mutandis, would 


readily go along with him. He, in fact, goes so far as to at-. 


tribute foolish, and even vicious actions, to an impulse proceed- 
ing from above, to such an extent as seemingly to destroy al- 
together the idea of human responsibility. When, for instance, 
a man thoughtlessly (ἀφραδέως, Od. XIV. 481,) goes out without 
his cloak on a frosty night, so that he is in danger of dying, or 
at least catching severe rheumatism from cold, he exclaims 
quite naturally, παρὰ μ᾽ ἤπαφε δαίμων, a god deceived me that I 
did this thing. This is a very peculiar phraseology, and sounds 
to ἃ modern ear very strange, from an author whose general 
tone, as we have said, is sufficiently devout. And in like mans 
ner, instead of exclaiming, as a modern Englishman would, 
what a fool am I! Telemachus, when reviewing his conduct, 
says, truly Zeus hath made me a fool! (Od. χχι. 102.) Nor is 
this all: Antinous, when blaming Penelope for wilful obstinacy 
and evil cunning, instead of confining the blame to her, which 
would have pointed more keenly his reproach, does not hesitate 


8 Some, however, of our most practi- | tions of things will deny ; that they are 


-eal writers, have not hesitated to assert 
a belief in presentiments and warnings 
divinely impressed on the soul. Thus 
De Foe, in Robinson Crusoe, writes,— 
“Tet no man despise the secret hints 
and notices of danger which sometimes 
are given him, when he may think there 
is no possibility of its being real. That 
such hints and notices are given us, I 
believe,few that have made any observa- 


certain discoveries of an invisible con- 
verse and a world of spirits, we cannot 
doubt ; and if the tendency of them 


seems to be to warn us of danger, why 


should we not suppose they are from 
some friendly agent (whether supreme, 
or inferior and subordinate, is not the 
question), and they are given for our 
good ?? 
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to name the gods as the true authors ‘of her so reprehensible 
conduct (ὅντινά of νοῦν ἐν στήϑεσσι τιϑεῖσι ϑεοί) ; and stronger still, 
the fair Helen, whose infidelity to her Spartan lord brought so 
many woes on her countrymen, and sent so many noble souls 
to Hades, speaks of her own conduct with the utmost coolness, 
as having been the result of a pernicious infatuation (ἄτην) 
placed in her heart by Aphrodite ;® and in this judgment old 
Priam (J/. 111. 164), who might be expected to be a more severe 
moralist, fully agrees 
οὔτε por αἰτίη ἐσσί + Deol νύ μοι αἴτιοί εἶσιν. 

This sentiment, indeed, that not doers of an evil deed, but the 
gods that inspire the purpose of doing it, are the real criminals, 
seems a standard common-place in the Homerie morality ; for 
Agamemnon (Ji. x1x. 86, a famous passage to which we shall 
have again occasion to refer,) uses it with regard to the unhappy 
cause of ‘his breach with Achilles. After such passages, one 
might be apt to think that the doctrine of divine influence in’ 
Homer was such as to confound light with darkness, and obli- 
terate the universal instincts of the human breast with regard 
to-right and wrong; and that it did so to a certain extent, as 
well in the Homeric days as in the days of Puritan enthusiasm, 
to which.reference has been made, is not to be doubted; but as 
the world is full of mysteries, and the human heart full of con- 
tradictions, we must not seize on too hasty a conclusion in this 
matter, till we come to treat specially of human responsibility, 
of the dependence of morals on religion, and of the punishment 
due to evil works. In the Old Testament, also, we read that 
“God hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (Exod. vii. 3), and that “the 
Lord sent a lying prophet” to a certain Hebrew king (I. Kings 
xxii, 22, apud Wolf. Proleg. 37.) Mere surface consideration 
will not settle matters of this kind, lying as they do so deep in 
the darkest roots of our moral nature, which our finite wit cer- 
tainly will never be able, in all points, with complete satisfaction 
to fathom. 


Proposition I1V.—The gods are in an especial manner the 
authors of all extraordinary phenomena in nature, as also of 
all events of which there is no visible human agency, or to which — 
_ human agency is considered inadequate. 


9. Contrast this language with that of the apostle James (1. 13), with ὡς, or to 
temptation. 
VII. 21 
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Strictly speaking, according to the religious philosophy so 
characteristic of the Homeric age, there is no part of nature, 
or of the vast system of things, which is not sacred or divine,— 
the sea, the shore, the land, the night, the day, are all governed 
by a god, and inspired with whatsoever is great or beautiful in 
them by a special divine energy ; polytheism being, in fact, only 
a branched-out and variously divided pantheism; but in the 
common, and any thing but strictly philosophical style of talking 
which Homer uses, only the grandest objects and more striking 
phenomena of nature are specially referred to a direct divine en- 
ergy. It is not poetry, as the Bishop of Thessalonica has it (mapex- 
Bohai, vol.1. p. 9, edit. Roman.), but the general style of thinking 
and feeling in the Homeric age, of which may be justly said, 
that “xa τὸ παρηλλαγμένον καὶ ξενίζον καὶ ἐξαίρετον, χαὶ τεράστιον 
ἤ καὶ τερατῶδες εἰς τὸ ϑεῖον γένος χαὶ εἰς ϑεὸν ἀποχαϑιστᾷ.᾽" There 
is a natural and deeply-seated tendency in.all men at all times 
to recognize God in strange, startling, and unaccountable phe- 
nomena; while in the more plain and intelligible manifestations 
of his every-day power, he is apt to be overlooked. Even the 
severe Stoics admitted the justness of the argument for the ex- 
istence of the gods drawn from this tendency (see the words of 
Cleanthes in Cic. de Nat. Deorum, τι. δ); but in Homer it en- 
counters us at every turn. The whole science of augury, and 
the interpretation of omens, so necessary at every critical mo- 
ment in Homer, depends on this principle. Hence also it is 
that dreams, especially remarkable dreams, which are altoge- 
ther independent of our common reason and volition, come 
from Jove (ii. 1. 63), or from some other god (Od. Iv. 796). 
Hence also madness is ascribed directly to the gods (μάργην σε 
ϑεοὶ ϑέσαν, Od. xxi. 11), and all violent exertions of energy 
akin to madness (ody ὃ γ᾽ ἄνευϑε ϑεῶν τάδε μαίνεται, I. v. 157). 
Poetry especially, as one of the most striking effects of one, 
what we call genius as opposed to talent, is the direct product 
of divine teaching (Od. xxi. 347). Even we in modern times, 
talk in a loose sort of way of the inspiration of the divine Shake- 
speare; but such was the reverence of the old Ionic minstrel 
and his age, for all the manifestations of the divine power in the 
masque of humanity, that he could talk with a more serious and 

' pregnant religious meaning of the inspiration of a ship-carpen- 
ter or a shoemaker than we do of a great poet. A swineherd 
to him was more divine than a high priest or a hero is to us. 
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But especially all extraordinary events, inexplicable effects with- 

out any apparent cause, are the plain operation of a god, as if 
a fair marksman should shoot twenty arrows at a mark, and 

all should fail! In such an extraordinary result, even a child, χαὶ 

ὅς μάλα νήπιός ἔστιν (71. xvii. 629), may discern the finger of a 

god. And in extraordinary escapes from imminent danger, in 

sudden and unaccountable disappearances of persons well known, 

not man, or ordinary causes, but the gods themselves (Set 
αὐτοὶ with emphasis, Od. xxiv. 401), are plainly at work. On 

the same principle sudden and painless deaths are ascribed with 

an especial emphasis to the shafts of Apollo and Artemis (Od. 

xy. 410). In one word, all uncommon things are more divine 

than what is common, and very uncommon things are explicable 

only on the supposition of an extraordinary divine interposition 

for the nonce. 


Proposition V.—From all that has been said on the extent 
and variety of the influence of the gods on human fates and 
affairs, it plainly follows that the Greeks, in their theology, have 
no place for a being corresponding to our Christian idea of the 
Devil, as a powerful supermundane spirit, powerful for evil, and 
for evil only; so that the significant English phrases of, “ the 
devil's in the fellow,—to play the devil with a thing,” are ex- 
pressed in Homeric (and also in general) Greek, by the phrases, 
“α god's in the fellow,—a god's in the business.” 

This proposition is a necessary corollary from what has been 
already stated in Propositions 11. and 11.; but there is no harm 
in its standing here separately, as it serves to bring out the con- 
trast between ancient Homeric and modern English ways of 
thinking with greater distinctness. Let it be understood, then, 
as a most characteristic trait in the system of Homeric theo- 
logy, that there is, and can be no devil, properly so called; for 
the very plain reason, that the same gods are the general au- 
thors of evil and good to men, and serve them now with the 
right hand now with the left, as the Muse served the Pheacian 
bard Demodocus, giving him sweet song, but taking away the 
light of his eyes: 


Τὸν πέρι Modo? ἐφίλησε δίδου δ᾽ ἀγαϑόν te χαχόν te 
ὀφϑαλμῶν μὲν ἄμερσε, δίδου δ᾽ ἡδεῖαν ἀοιδήν. 


Hence the striking difference in the Jewish and Greek methods 
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of expression with reference to the common phenomena’ of 
disease. The Jew said of a woman bent with weakness, and un- 
able to look up with the common privilege of humanity to the 
skies, that she was bound by Satan (Luke xiii. 11, 16); the 
Greek of one pining under a protracted and painful illness, that 
he was plied by a hateful god (στυγερὸς δέ ot ἔχρας δαίμων, Od. V. 
396), or simply that one cannot escape a disease sent from 
mighty Jove (ix. 411.) Nor is the στυγερὸς in the passage just 
quoted, or the χαχὸς in another (x. 64), applied to δαίμων, indi- 
cative in any sense of a special cacodemon, or spirit essentially 
evil, like the unclean spirits of the New Testament, such as the 
_ later theology of Greece might acknowledge; these designations 
in Homer are only descriptive expletives, which, for all theolo- 
gical purposes, had as well been omitted.. The only semblance, 
indeed, of a real devil in Homer is that” Avy already mentioned 
(il. x1x. 91), on whom Agamemnon so unceremoniously throws 
the blame of his untoward quarrel with the swift-footed son οὗ 
Themis; but even of her, and in the time of the tragedians, the 
Greeks never speak as the source of evil, but only as a source. 
In Homer, however, she is an allegory, scarcely less 'transpa- 
rent than the Harpies or the Κῆρες, where we find the polythe- 
istic fancy of the early Greeks in the very aet of impersonating 
and inearnating the gods of a future generation ;’? and: in the 
very passage where so much is made of her in the shape of a dis- 
tinct person, the infatuation, which is said to have been the result 
of her evil inspiration, is ascribed in the common phraseology of 
the Homeric men to Jove,—zxa! μεὺ φρένας ἔξελετο Ζεύς, (v. 137.) 
The old minstrel who first worked out this divine personage from 
the common state of mind, or result of a state of mind denomi- 
nated ἄτη, which any of the gods might produce (Od. Iv. 261; Z. 
ΙΧ. 18), was in the fair way, had the popular creed allowed him, 
to have worked out a Hellenic Trinity akin to that of the Hin- 


doos, with Ate for its Siva; but he made not the most distant — 


approach to the Christian idea of the devil. The bard of the 
Iliad, had he written the gospel history, might have said that 
Ate put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot to betray Christ, 
(John xm. 2); but he might have said with equal, or rather 


10“ In x%g, and some other such | sons; for never in these cases is the 
words, we catch fancy engaged in the | image completely finished, and clad 
work of shaping forth ill-understood, | with the full personality of a perfect 
incaleulable affects, into separate per- | god.”—Nrrtzscu, on Odyss. 111. 236. 


———— EE 
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greater readiness, that Jove or any of the gods had deprived him 
of his senses, and driven him to do this act. In the Christian 
theology, God is essentially opposed to the Devil; in Homeric 
language, Jove and Ate are convertible terms. 


Proposition VI.—Zeus is the supreme ruler both of gods 
and men, and stands to the former exactly in the same relation 
that an absolute monarch does to the aristocracy of which he 
is the head. His will is the grand originating-centre of all 
great movements in the physical and moral world ; and besides 
the peculiar functions which he exercises as god of the upper 
air, he has a general superintendence over the conduct of all 
the other gods, and over all the thoughts, purposes, and actions 
of men. He is in an especial manner the friend and protector 
of those who have none to help them, and the enforcer of all 
the great rights and duties by which the frame-work of society 
is knit together. He is the rewarder of those who do well, and 
the punisher of those who do evil. 

The supremacy of Jove, as stated in this sipeaiiiale is the 
strong key-stone of the polytheistic arch in Homer, without 
which, indeed, polytheism in heaven, like a pure democracy on 
earth, would be sure to start asunder, and separate itself into 
absolute chaos and dissolution. It introduces in fact, to an 
extent greater than is generally imagined, for many practical 
uses, the monotheistic principle into polytheism. ‘The right of 
the son of Kronos to this high position is founded, by Homer, 
on the single fact of his superior strength, just as the right of 
Agamemnon to be king of men, stands upon no other founda- 
tion, so far as one can see, than that he is the strongest among 
the strong, (J/. 1.281.) The most notable passage in which this 
doctrine is stated is that famous appeal made to the assembled 
deities by the celestial autocrat himself in the beginning of Iliad 
vill., where he tells them plainly, that if they were to suspend a 
golden chain from heaven, and endeavour to pull the Father down, 
they would not succeed with all their united endeavours; while, 

‘on the other hand, if he were to fix the one end of the chain 
round a crag of Olympus, he would hold all the gods dangling 
in vacancy at the other end, with earth and sea to boot !— 3 


τόσσον ἐγὼ περί τ᾽ εἰμὶ ϑεῶν, περί τ᾽ εἴμ" ἀνϑρώπων. 


This isa homely, and to us an infantile simile ; but it expresses 
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significantly enough the central celestial fact, to which, as @ 
pole-star, all the conflicting and divergent materials of both the 
epics are made finally to point. In the Odyssey the jealous 
wrath of Poseidon against the tempest-tost hero, is at length 
forced to yield to the consummated counsels of the supreme 
Father, and his like-minded daughter, (Odys. xx1v. 477). In- 
the Iliad the Διὸς δ΄ ἐτελείετο βουλὴ, with which the song is com- 
menced, rides over the whole action with a dominancy, only the 
more triumphant that it meets with constant and combined 
opposition from the strongest of the other Olympian powers, 
specially Poseidon the brother, Hera the spouse, and Athena 
the unmothered daughter of the great Olympian ; but the more 
that these inferior deities fret and chafe against the divine de- 
erees of the Thunderer, with the more unshaken serenity does 
the high administrator of war to men (taping πολέμοιο, 17. Iv. 
84,) sit on his throne apart (J/. 1. 499), and over the murmurs 
of hostile gods, and the heaps of dead and dying men, measure 
with his thought the march of his high purpose till it be ful- 
filled (Ji. x1. 80). All the passages in the J/iad that seem to 
indicate any thing contrary to the practical supremacy of Jove’s 
high will in heaven and in earth, when accurately examined, 
throw their weight into the opposite scale. Of all the gods, 
Poseidon is that one who, with the fairest show of reason, might 
have asserted his right to control the obnoxious decrees of the 
Olympian ; but the “liberty, equality, and fraternity” of which 
he boasts in one famous passage (71. xv. 185), like its human 
counterpart in modern French democracy, is found to exist 
only in theory ; when the hour comes for action, he is as ready 
as Diomede, or any mortal man, to say, 


“ οὐχ ἄν ἔγωγ᾽ ἐϑέλοιμι Ait χρονίωνι payectat 
ἡμέας τοὺς ἄλλους, ἐπειὴ πολὺ φέρτερός ἔστιν. 
11. vu. 210. 


With which compare xv. 211. In vit. 440, his inferiority is 
yet more shown, where he acts as equerry to Jove. As little 
can be made out of the famous myth of Briareus Aigeon (ii. 
1. 394), against the absolute supremacy of the Father. Here, 
also, the three most important members of the celestial assem- 
bly, Hera, Poseidon, and Pallas, are leagued against Jove, and 
wish to bind him. But he is delivered from this formidable 
conspiracy, says the myth, by the sea-goddess Thetis, and the 
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hundred-armed strong man of the floods (see Welcker, p, 417, 
above), and de facto, he still remains supreme. In a similar 
strain, we are told that the stout Thracian Lycurgus so fright- 
ened Dionysos, that he was obliged to take refuge in the sea, 
and in the bosom of the same Thetis (11. γι. 135); but with 
all this display of momentary weakness, the divine power of 
the wine god over men waxed strong, and a blissless end was his 
who dared to strive with immortals. ‘These monstrous myths, 
bearing as they do some analogy to the portentous figments 
of the Hindoos, (see the Curse of Kehama,) were in all proba- 
bility invented by the licentious imagination of rude religionists 
for the express purpose of magnifying the power of the gods, by 
shewing that though they could be humbled and even perse- 
euted for a season, they must certainly triumph in the end. 
Besides that, such rich collections of popular tradition as are . 
incorporated into the Homeric poems, cannot possibly be ex- 
pected to be homogeneous in all details. The comprehensive 
genius of the arch-minstrel whom we call Homer, has doubt- 
less taken into his cauldron some strange materials which he 
could not, or cared not to fuse. Homer was not professionally 
a theologian, but a poet; and if in some parts of his works he 
has admitted tales of the gods not altogether consistent with 
the more exalted character of his general theology, he has only 
erred, as the most pious poets will err, being more intent on 
sport for the moment than on edification. 

One circumstance which more than any other tends to shew 
how much of the monotheistic element was practically inwoven 
with heathenism, is the habitual reference to Zeus when there 
is no special call for mentioning his name more than any other 
deity. The passages are innumerable, where Jove, as the ordi- 
nary administrator of the world, is said to send sorrow or sad- 
ness, blessing or bane, when the polytheistic phraseology ϑεοί 
would have been equally appropriate, ( Od. 11. 132; Iv. 34, 
208). He indeed it was whom the pious heathen was taught 
by the Homeric poetry habitually to look up to, as the dispen- 
ser of all the bounties of Providence, on which the existence 
and the happiness of man depends. 


“ Ζεὺς δ᾽ αὐτὸς νέμει ὄλβον ᾿Ολύμπιος ἀνϑρώποισο 
᾿Ἐσϑλοῖς ἠδὲ nanny, ὅπως ἐϑέλῃσιν ἑκάστῳ. 
Od, vi. 188, 
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But it is as the supreme moral governor of the universe that 
the monotheistic influence of Zeus is chiefly manifest. All the 
other Olympian gods were elemental or material powers, per- 
sonations of vast wavy tides of physical or mental surges, but 
without law or restraint, subordination or rule. Poseidon is 
then most himself, when his white-crested billow spits wrath: 
most bitterly ; Aphrodite has her special glory when the 
strongest man, a Cesar or a Napoleon, is for a season un- 
manned by the witchery of a pretty face; the triumph of such 
gods, is the triumph of mere unreined impulse, physical. or 
moral as the case may be; but Jove, besides his physical virtue 
as ruler of the sky and lord of the thunder, knows and acknow- 
ledges law, and by his patronage of social rights and: duties, 
reclaims man from savagery, and renders society possible. This 
is everywhere most distinctly indicated both in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, but especially in the Odyssey, whose moral and 
retributive character, as already remarked, has been justly 
pointed out by Archdeacon Williams. The connection between 
Zeus and Themis is prominently set forth in Iliad xx. 4; and 
when, in the second book of the Odyssey, Telemachus having 
called a public assembly of the islanders, is about to state the 
wrongs which he suffered at the hand of the suitors, he com- 
mences most solemnly by an invocation of Jove and Themis, 
without whose presidency an ἀγορὰ could not exist,— a 
Λίσσομαι ἠμὲν Ζηνὸς ᾿Ολυμπίου 70% Θέμιστος 
Rv ἀνδρῶν ἀγορὰς ἢμὲν λύει HOE καϑίζει. 
The statutes (ϑέμιστες) of Zeus (JI. 1. 239) exercise a strong 
influence in the Odyssey, even over godless men, preventing 
them from proceeding to those extremes of bloody daring which 
lead directly to the subversion of all society, and the confusion 
of all right ( Odys. xv1. 403); and it is only such ferocious can- 
nibals as the Cyclopes “ὑβρισταί τε χαὶ ἄγριοι οὐδὲ Sixount,” who al- 
together disregard them, and in a state of unsocial indepen- 
dence do every one what is right in his own eyes (Od. rx, 112), 
The supreme god further strengthens the links of society, by 
conferring on earthly kings a divine title to rule on earth, judg- 
ing between the right and the wrong (JJ. 1x. 99), similar to 
what himself enjoys in Olympus: 


τιμὴ τ ἐχ Διός ἔστι φιλεῖ δέ & μητιέτα Zedc.— JI. τι. 197. 
And king-killing to the Homeric chiefs was no light business( Od. 
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xvi. 401), any more than to the Puritans who sat in earnest 
and prayerful judgment over the ill-starred Charles. We may 
observe further, in respect to the moral functions of Zeus, that 
it is his high prerogative to visit with retribution unrighteous 
deeds of whatsoever description ; he is the avenging Jove, and 
the giver of just recompense to all who have been unrighteously 
treated either in their persons or property (Odys. τ. 379 ; 77. 11. 
331). He is, moreover, specially invoked to sanction the obliga- 
tion of an oath (Θά. x1x. 303; Zl. 111, 276); he protects with a 
special care the houseless wanderer, and penceless mendicant 
(Θά. νι. 207), and with the special surname of ἱχετήσιος keeps an 
open ear forthe cries of the friendless suppliant. He protects the 
rights of hospitality under the special name of Ξένιος ( Od. ΧΙΥ. 
283), and his altar lends.a sacredness to the domestic hearth 
(xx. 335). Whatsoever, in short, either in the shape of stern 
law or of mild equity, renders man an object of interest and of 
love to man, comes from Jove. He is God in a sense that be- 
longs to no other deity. Without him men would be wild 
beasts, life an uninterrupted war, and Olympus a mere bedlam. 


Proposition VII.—Though the absolute power of Jove is not 
to be questioned by any of the gods, and all opposition to his su- 
preme will vain, yet in the general course of his divine govern- 
ment, a large liberty of action is allowed to all the members ot 
the celestial aristocracy, who haye, each his separate rights, 
with which, except on great occasions, and for high providen- 
tial purposes, Jove will not willingly interfere; and thus an in- 
dividual god may often be found involved in a course of action 
opposed to the will of Jove, and persevering for a long time in 
this course of opposition, till in the fulness of the destined 
years (περιπλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν, Od. τ. 16,) they submit themselves 
to the will of Jove, and the general council of the gods. 

A notable example of this we have in the conduct of Poseidon 
throughout the Odyssey, (1. 19, and many other places), which. 
of itself is sufficient to shew the fallacy of Dr Thne’s remark, 
that in the Odyssey ‘‘ Olympus does not resound with everlast- 
ing quarrels.” This circumstance, that there is less of brawl 
and bickering in the Olympic assembly of the Odyssey, is, as we 
have observed, purely accidental, and resulting from the nature 
of the subject; for Poseidon, the most important member of 
the celestial senate next to Zeus, is as active and unabated in 
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his hostility in the one poem as in the other. A division of the 
celestial counsels is, in fact, the natural and unavoidable result 
of a polytheistic system of divine government, and the supreme 
ruler will be more or less thwarted in carrying out his views, 
just as on earth most monarchies which are nominally absolute, 
are in practice limited by the aristocracy of whatever nature 
(hereditary or bureaucratic,) that encircles the throne; and in 
this matter of government, as in all other points, (except im- 
mortality,) the Homeric heaven is only the highest power of 
the Homeric earth. If our nice modern sense of propriety is 
startled by the rude language which Achilles casts in the teeth 
. of the king of men, (J/. τ. 225,) we cannot expect to find speeeh 
much more courteous in the mouth even of the wise Athena, 
when she stands in a hostile relation to her father Jove, (Jl. 
vi11.360); andif Jupiter’s one daughter Ate, (like the homunculus 
in the second part of Faust,“) turns her pernicious activity 
against the mighty father that bore her, (J/. x1x. 95,) ’tis only 
because, in heroic and feudal times, such ungracious things are 
sometimes done on earth, and because man has, in all ages, been 
fond of being governed by gods, created as much as may be in 
his own likeness. Liberty of thought and feeling, speech and 
action, belong as essentially to the gods in heaven, as to men 
on earth, and it is only when this liberty is carried so far as to 
threaten the dissolution of the firm frame-work of things, that 
the omnipotent will of Zeus interferes to prevent fatal collisions, 
and to restore a necessary peace. We are not, therefore, to 
be surprised at the great length of tether allowed to Poseidon, 
(il. xm. 10, xtv. 510,) when Jove is absent among the milk-fed 
just men of Thrace; nay, it is plain that the theoretical omni- 
potence of Zeus is sometimes practically limited by the decidedly 
expressed dissent of the other gods, as, for instance, in the mat- 
ter of Sarpedon, (Z/. xvi. 440,) and in the often repeated threat, 
ἔρδ᾽ ἄταρ οὔ τοι πάντες ἐπαινέομεν ϑεοὶ ἄλλοι. In another very sin- 
gular passage, to which we shall have to recur, (JU. Iv. 1-72,) 
something of the nature of compromise, from motives of mere 
expediency and for the sake of peace, regulates the conduct of 
the omnipotent Olympian at a most important crisis of the strife ; 
in fact, Zeus here comports himself less like an absolute mo- 


11 « Am Ende hangen wir doch ab 
Von Creaturen die wir machten.” 
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narch than like a prime minister of such an aristocratic consti- 
tution as that of Great Britain, who, when he appears to lead 
the nation, is in fact led by a party. These are inconsistencies, 
which it was not Homer’s business, and therefore it cannot be 
ours, to reconcile; we only remark that ‘‘ die Welt ist voller 
Widerspriiche,” the world is full of contradictions, as a wise Ger- 
man poet sings; and that that philosopher is by no means 
nearest the truth, whose cosmologic doctrine is the most simple 
and the most consistent. 

Our next propositions shall proceed to set forth more dis- 
tinctly some of the most striking of the divine attributes, as 
exhibited in the pages of Homer. 


Proposition VIII. —Nexttoimmortality, that which most strik- 
ingly distinguishes the gods from mortal men, is POWER. Though 
not formally omnipotent, no pious mind will allow itself to sup- 
pose a limitation to their power. In this quality alone no mor- 
tal man can dare to enter into competition with them. In 
moral qualities they seem to stand Brees. much on a leyel with 
their worshippers. 

Tis an old saying of the philosophers with regard to ries A 
religions— 
“ Primus in orbe deos fecit Timor :” 


and with regard to the baser sort of minds, that is, the majority, 
(ot πολλοὶ xaxol,) it is no doubt true. Cleanthes, in Cicero, (de 
Nat. Deor. τι. 5,) states as the third of the four causes why the 
belief of the gods is universal amongst men, this, that “the 
minds of men were terrified by lightnings, tempests, snow, hail, 
devastations, pestilence, earthquakes, sudden sinkings of the 
earth, portentous births, meteors, comets,” and other dreadful 
phenomena of that sort; and, under the influence of this fear, 
he continues, they were led to suspect the existence of some 
divine and celestial power. The prevalence of this feeling of 
fear before superior power, is sufficiently manifest in the cha- 
racter of the Homeric gods, and the temper of Homeric piety. 
But the full development of this ugly side of old Hellenic religion, 
we must defer till we come to make some remarks on that feeling 
of jealousy towards mortal men which so strongly characterizes: 
the Homeric gods. Meanwhile, it may be sufficient to remark 
that, for all practical purposes, without affecting metaphysical 
curiosity, the ϑεοὶ δέ te πάντα δύνανται of Od. x. 366, may be taken 
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as a general expression of Homer’s opinion with regard to the 
gods. How much also mere power is regarded as the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the divine nature, appears most strik- 
ingly from this, that the sons of the gods often differ from mor- 
tal men only in superior strength ; in virtue they may be much 
inferior, as in the familiar case of Polypheme— 


ἀντίϑεον πολύφημον Gov χράτος att μέγιστον 
πᾶσιν χυχλώπεσουν».---- Od. τ. 70. 


Such passages as Od. x11. 107, where it is said that not even ἃ 
god could do so and 80, are, with reference to the supposed. 
_ power of the gods, not to be pressed curiously—they being merely 
loose colloquialisms perfectly identical with our English style, 
when we say, ἐξ would defy the devil to do so. ‘The only thing 
that the gods cannot do, is to save from death, (Od. m1. 236,) 
but this also, I suspect, is not to be pressed farther than the 
fact that, in the general case, the gods never do save from death. 
Had Homer been ecatechised curiously with regard to his be- 
lief, whether it was within the power of the gods to save from 
death, there is little donbt that he would have given as ortho- 
dox an answer as any Christian that repeats the Nicean creed. 
It appears, indeed, from the Iliad, that he was both able and 
willing to rescue Sarpedon from the fate that cut him off, and 
was restrained from doing so only by a regard to the represen 
tations of his yokefellow, Hera, whose constant habit it was to 
thwart her husband’s plans. Omnipotent in all points he evi- 
dently was not, as he could never have been so without nulli- 
fying the rights of the other gods. In her own domain, of 
course, Aphrodite would brook no rival, and even Hypnos has 
power over the Eternal (xtv. 352)... But.all this does not touch 
his practical all-sufficiency as the moral and physical Supreme 
Governor of the universe. Whatever grades, distinctions, and’ 
rights might have been among the gods themselves, these dif- 
ferences affect not the general relation in which the mortal 
stands to the immortal, viz., a relation of complete and absolute 
dependence. How far the gods themselves, and even Zeus, may 
have been secretly subject to some dim unknown power called 
Fate or Fortune, we now proceed to inquire. 


Proposition IX.—Of an omnipotent Fortune, or all-con- 
trolling Fate, as a separate independent power, to which gods 
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and men must equally yield, the practical theology of Homer 
knows nothing; nevertheless there are certain dim indications 
of an irreversible order of things—it is not said how arising— 
to which even the gods submit. This the later theology of the 
Greeks seems to have magnified into the idea of a separate in- 
dependent divine power called Fate. 

The common idea, that the Greek theology represents the 
gods as subject to a superior power called Fate or the Fates, is 
derived from the tragedians, and from later writers generally, 
certainly not from Homer. In the Homeric poems, Jove and 
the gods are the only prominent and all-controlling actors in 
the great drama of existence. None of Homer’s. pious heroes, 
when narrating their fortunes, set forth, 


“ Fortuna Omnipotens et ineluctabile Aatiam.” 
Virgil, Zn, στα. 334, 


as the great authors of their bliss or bane. On the contrary, 
it is certain that μοῖρα or aica is merely the lot or portion dealt 
out by the supreme providence of the gods, and that whatsoever 
is μόρσιμον or fated to a man, is so because it is Θέσφατον, or spo- 
ken by the divine decree. These words are, in fact, identical. 
(Od. iv. 562, x.473). Zeus is especially named as the sender of a 
man’s μοῖρα; (Od. x1. 560,) and in the same style occurs Διὸς αἶσα 
(i. χυ 921, 1x. 608 ; Od. 1x. 52,) and ϑεοῦ μοῖρα, (Od. xt. 
292}. And these passages come upon us, not only with their 
own distinct evidence, but with the whole weight of the general 
doctrine of the over-ruling providence of ϑεοὶ and Ζεύς, which 
we find under every possible variety of shape in almost every 
page of the Homeric writings. ‘There is no such sentiment in 
Homer as that in Herodotus, quoted by Nagelsbach,—* Τὴν 
Tenpwpevyy μορίην ἀδύνατά ἔστι ἀπυφυγέειν χαὶ Ved,” (Clio. 91,)nor 
that which Aischylus puts into the mouth of Prometheus (v. 516,) 
Οὔχουν ἂν ἐχφύγοι ye (i.e. Ζεὺς) τὴν πεπρωμένην, 
and though it be quite true that the idea of μοῖρα, like that of 
~Avy and Κὴρ is in some places impersonated, (7|. x1x. 87; XX. 
128; Od. γι. 197), I can see no proof that the poet looked 
upon this Aica, the spinner of fatal threads, as any more sub- 
stantial person than ~Aty; much less can I see the slightest. 
reason to exalt her above those very supreme rulers, of whose 
functions. she is only a cloudy and half-developed incarnation. 
I say half-developed, because, as above remarked, there is a great 
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difference in Homer between the full-grown gods, clad with all 
the dignity of a person, and such personages as “Arn, Μοῖρα, and 
the Harpies, who, like the Egyptian frogs mentioned by Diodorus, 
if gods at all, have not yet acquired strength enough to shake 
themselves free from the slime out of which their complete phy- 
siognomy has yet to be shaped. 

Altogether, Homer is a poet of too sunny a complexion to 
deal much in the dark idea of a remorseless Fate; and if, on a sad 
occasion, (J/. v1. 487,) Hector comforts Andromache by saying, 
that no one can take away his life ὑπὲρ αἶσαν, and that no one 
can escape his μοῖρα, this manner of speaking is not Turkish any 
_ more than it is Calvinistic; it is only human. Such a thought 
occurs to all men under certain circumstances. That no man 
can escape death when his day is come, (J/. x1. 326,) is what 
any man may say as well as Sarpedon. 

But though I cannot allow that anything. like a regular doe- 
trine of Fate superior to Jove is taught by Homer, it is not to 
be denied that there are expressions and situations in his poems 
from which the Hellenic mind, if so inclined, might easily shape 
out such a doctrine as we stated above, (p. 416, note) that the tra- 
gedians had shaped out from the idea of Ate. And there is no- 
thing more obvious than the necessity of thought which led the 
Greeks to work out this idea of Fate to the stature which we find it 
has attained in that passage of Herodotus, and in the tragedians. 
For, to the thoughtful mind, in reference to many things that 
daily happen in this world, the divine power being first postu- 
lated as unbounded, the question will always arise,—#f the divine 
power COULD have made the world otherwise, why DID it not do 
so? This question the Homeric men, if they had no tradition 
of the doctrine of Moses, that the world lies under a curse for 
the sin of the first man, could only answer by saying, that things 
are what they are, and as they are, by some inherent necessity of 
nature, and that not even a god could make them otherwise than 
they are made. That some dim idea of this kind may have 
hovered before Homer’s mind is extremely probable, though he 
certainly has not worked it up into any system which his reader 
ean tangibly lay hold of. Homer, as the future event proved, 
had said enough to feed the metaphysico-imaginative wit of his 
countrymen; and if there were theological sects in ancient Greece 
inclined to wrangle about the comparative powers of Μοῖρα and 
Ζεὺς, as even our theologians draw swords about liberty and ne- 
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cessity, both parties, with that ingenuity of which religious sects 
are seldom void, would readily find in the Homeric bible texts 
sufficiently pliable to their several opinions.” 


Proposition X.—The gods know all things. This propo- 
sition, however, like that respecting the divine omnipotence, 
must not be pressed curiously, but understood with reference to 
the practical uses of the divine knowledge in the moral govern- 
ment of the world. 

The practical omniscience of the Homeric gods is implied in 
their general control and superintendence of human affairs, 
which, without such an attribute, could not possibly be exer- 
cised in the grand style which is characteristic of Homer; the 
special doctrine, however, “col δέ te πάντα ἴσασιν," ( Od. 1V.379,) 
was as familiar to the Greek ear as the ϑεοὶ δέ te πάντα δύνανται 
already quoted, and this quality of superhuman knowledge not 
limited by the vulgar barriers of space and time, though it be- 
longs to all the partakers of an immortal nature, is, with pe- 
culiar emphasis, applied to the elemental god, Helios, “ ὅς πάντ᾽ 
ἐφορᾷ καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπαχούει, (Od. XII. 323,) and to Zeus, the moral 
governor of the world (xv. 523). Itis not to be expected, how- 
ever, that the sense-bound poet of an early stage of civilization 
should be able, on all occasions, to preserve the consistency of 
this high ideal of the celestial intellect, which he lays down theo- 
retically. On the contrary, as Nagelsbach well observes, 
the spectacle of a self-constituted but continually self-baffled 
ideal of supersensuous perfection, is that which the Homeric 
gods (and I may add, the theological doctrines of nations much 
more highly cultivated,) present. Examples are frequent; 
but J/. xvi. 168, and xix. 112, shew more vividly than any 


12 Niagelsbach, after reviewing the 
passages which seem to speak for the in- 
dependent functions of the Μοῖρα, with a 
more serious and favourable eye than I 
have been able to do in the text, con- 
cludes thus :—“ The will which rules 
the Olympian commonwealth, is not so 
absolute as that every existing might 
necessarily retreats before it. But the 
human mind is formed with an irrepres- 
sible desire to give a head to the multi- 
form congregation of the gods, to pro- 
vide a principle of unity, which shall 


hold together the articulated organism 
of the celestial society ; and the pro- 
duct of this desire is the Μοῖρα, ἃ power 
made'superior to the gods; another essay 
of the human mind to satisfy its innate 
longing for a monotheistic view of the 
universe,” p. 127. I cannot see that 
Homer had any thing so very definite 
in view when he talks of the Μοῖρα. It 
appears to me that he never conceived 
of it distinctly as any thing independent 
of the will of the gods. 
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other passages how even the father of gods and. men may,.at 


times, be blinded and cireumyented by the agency of his own 
ministers. od 


Proposition XI.—The gods are easily offended, wrathfal 
and jealous. Their hatred is the more to be dreaded in propor- 
tion as they are more powerful than mortals; and their high 
resolves, when once made, are carried out with a relentless piti- 
lessness, that can be appeased only by the greatest possible sa- 
crifices on the part of the guilty or unfortunate offender. ἘΠῚ 

Nothing strikes the Christian reader of Homer with more 
astonishment, and it may be loathing, than the extremely low 
moral character of the celestial personages who are held up_ 
view as the objects of popular reverence ; and of the base feel- 
ings by which the bosoms of these high persons are continually, 
actuated, that of a purely selfish jealousy on private grounds, of 
quarrel, and an unrelenting spirit of personal hostility, is to, 
well-constituted moral nature the most odious. One is at times 
tempted, considering these things, to say of the Homeric gods, 
generally, as Dr. Ihne 44 of the gods of the iad, that they, 
are “worse than the men.” Certainly, whatever be the temp 
of the gods of the Πα in this respect, that of the Odyssey i is 
nothing better: for what wrath can be more relentless and Pes 
secuting than that of Poseidon against Ulysses? ( Od. 1. 20; XIII, 
125, &c.) and what motive for this anger can be less noble 
more akin to the meanest humanity, than that assigned by the : 
poet, Θά. τ. 69.? Polypheme is a godless monster and ἃ canni-_ 
bal; and because Ulysses, to save himself and his comrad 
from being eaten alive, deprives this embruted hulk of his eye-. 
sight, he incurs the indignation of the deity, who happens to be. 
the monster’s father, to such a degree, that nothing but the- 
lives of all his trusty comrades will satiate the divine appetite, + 
for revenge. Nor is this a solitary case; but it goes through. ἢ 
the whole poetry of Homer with such a pervading inspiration, _ 
that, though living in an age when more just ideas of the divine 
character were entertained by not a few, Virgil did not think. 
that he could scheme out the characters of his immortal Epos, 
without having a Juno to perform the like part. Nor is the wrath _ 
or'fiétce hostility of the gods the worst feature in the divine cha-_ 
racter. ‘The mean selfish jealousy with which Poseidon regards — 
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nothing so fitly as the spirit with which the members of close 
corporations in this country, without the slightest regard to 
the public good, defend their exclusive privileges before ἃ 
committee of an aristocratic House of Commons. What shall 
we say to all this? Only one thing can be said, that the men 
who could so conceive, and so picture their gods, were them- 
selves in a very low state of moral development. Whether Homer 
himself was not a little advanced in moral vision beyond the 
men whose traditionary theology he received into his verse, 18 
not easy to say; certainly some of the most glaring instances 
of moral deformity in the character and actions of his divine 
personages may be conveniently explained on the supposition al- 
ready mentioned, that he is there giving us the crude and unas- 
similated elements of an old Pelasgic creed; but this considera- 
tion will not help us very far, as the conduct of Achilles him- 
self—a fair specimen of the popular hero of those days—is, 10. _ 
point of inexorability and passion, no unworthy type of the 
« tantene animis celestibus ire” that marks the characters in the 
Olympian drama. If Achilles may immolate his thousands being 
a mortal, Poseidon, being a god, may swallow up his tens of 
thousands. We are forced, therefore—if we will have a pallia- 
tion for this monstrous theology—to fall back upon this pro- 
position, that, in the Homeric conception of a god, holiness, or 
moral excellence of any kind, forms no essential element. Su- 
perior strength is the characteristic attribute, and fear more the 
inspiration of their worshippers than love. The gods,. in fact 
—except in the single case of Zeus, as moral governor—are 
only incarnations of the powers and forces that we see every- 
where at work around us in nature; and as such it is not to be 
expected that they should manifest any moral feelings whatever. 
The wrath of Poseidon, therefore, though represented to us by 
the poet as the evil passion of a being like to our evil selves, is 
fundamentally nothing but the violence of the ocean waves, 
which, at the present day, rages and roars with as little regard 
to any moral principle as it did in the age of Homer. The god 
Poseidon, as he stands in Homer, is a clumsy union of two in- 
compatible characters; an unruly elemental power, and a being 
formed after the image of man, and therefore properly with a 
‘moral nature; but the poet, partly because he was himself un- 
acquainted with a high moral type of humanity, partly because 
he could not shake the gods free from that merely physical cha- 
Vil. 26 
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ractér that Originally was’ their only “one; ‘was able’ to produce 
nothing but’ a ‘gigantic incongruity, to which all the harmony 
of his numbers, and all the magic of Phidias’ chisel, could τῇδε 
afterwwarls ay meng the growing a ereye? reason aie his country- 
men, πὶ OF 
ce. elise 
“Proposition XII. The ata are sdichane of etics tally and 
‘of deceiving the expectations which they had raised in the breasts 
‘of mortals.’ A wise man should not trust absolutely to a-god, 
but, on suspicious ry eRe exaet an oath se the bape 
curity. . t -baill 
“This proposition contains the προ υρηαθρα point of odious 
immorality in the character of the Homeric gods‘as depicted 
by Homer: and though it is no doubt true that the most glaring 
instances of divine want of faith oceur in the Hiad, and that for 
sufficient reasons already mentioned, there are examples enough 
of the same principle in the other poem, to’shew thatthe author 
of both was either the same, or had fundamentally the sare 
¢onceptions of the divine character.’ In‘ the Odyssey, Ulysses 
exacts an oath both of Calypso and ‘Circe, because he could not 
trust them without it; and so much aceustomed ‘is he tothe 
‘idea of deceit on the part of the gods, that’ even when the be- 
nign daughter of Cadmus appears over the rush of waves ‘to 
save him from a watery death, the first thing he does is to sus- 
pect that some of the gods is weaving a wile for his ruin, (Od. 
v. 356). ‘Telemachus, i the same way, will not believe that 
Ulysses is his father, but fears that some god’ is bewitching 
him, ϑέλγει (Od. xv1.195,) to his woe. In the liad, again, Jove 
sends οὖλος ὄνειρος to deceive Agamemnon, and Agamemnon 15 
a fool (νήπιος) for believing him (y. 38). The king of menj in 
another place, charges the king of gods and men with’an evil 
deceit, xaxi ἀπἄτη (Ul. 1x. 21,) and the fair Helen, in‘speaking 
to the fairest Aphrodite, uses a word ἠπεροπεύειν (Zl) ταῖν 1999), 
which; according to Homerie usage, is applicable only to swind- 
lers and seducers of the lowest kind, (Od. xv. 419). But worse 
remains. Athena, the incarnated wisdom of “ the father”—one 
of the most perfect characters in Hellenic theology—on ‘two 
‘distinet occasions, perpetrates a very gross act of deceit and 
falsehood, from which every honourable and manly feeling “re- 
volts ;.in the first. place, she solicits and obtains from Zeus (the 
épmod, the avenger of violated truth!) the permission to tempt 
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Pandanus to.yiolate the,,treaty, solemnly sworn. to, by the. leaders 
ef,the, Trojans and,the Greeks, which. treaty is accordingly 
broken, and the daughter of Zeus is guilty of tempting a mortal 
man to commit an act of pure perjury, her father consenting, (J/. 
tv.) In the second place, (what Hermann, in his Latin argument, 
calls an “ atrox dolus,”) by personating Deiphobus, (Jl. Xx. 
'227,)\ she: draws away.the unsuspecting Hector into that un- 
equal conflict with the son of Peleus, in; which he was to meet 
his.sad.fate.,,, Now, with regard to these truly, monster traits of 
divine, character as occurring in the two.last passages of the 
Iliad, we must make the special remark, that these extraordi- 
emary.acts of divine perfidy. are all made.in favour of the Greeks, 
twhose poet. Homer. was by strong preference, as every book of 
the Epos shews. - The.cases, therefore, fall within the extensive 
eategory,of abnormal, moral. states, caused by self-love, national 
wanity, and, party-preference,, so that, in fact, the poet merely 
says, in a rude. unqualified way, (being accustomed to plain 
speaking,) what, all, parties, and especially all religious parties, 
inall ages, have supposed ,and acted on—that, when, Heayen is 
sinterested in a cause, (or the church, as we say now) justice may 
sbecome injustice, and truth and falsehood be confounded, — Still 
-it/must, be admitted that there is. a wide moral, gulph between 
»Homer, who makes his. gods do these things, and,our modern 
-religious parties, who only do them in the name of God... These, 
by their evil, deeds, make void their. own scriptures; the coun- 
:trymen, of the old poet, for every diabolic deed, might plead a di- 
ovine precedent in the only scripture of which they were,in posses- 
ssion. ,, With regard to the other less glaring instances of divine 
deceit, the observations made under the former head.apply... In 
4 warlike and semi-savage nation, cunning and stratagem, lies 
μα deceit, of every kind, must ever—of course, within certain 
erecognized bounds—be,in high esteem ;\and Ulysses, no, less 
than Achilles, will find his. pattern and his patron in Heaven. 
dt is also to be borne.in mind, when considering these matters, 
that the devout;.Greek habit of referring every internal change 
»of feeling, or external change of circumstances, to direct divine 
agency, almost) necessitated the extraordinary language which 
pthey sometimes use, of their gods. 4.5, for instance, when in 
an adverse position, one of the Homeric warriors exclaims— 
oS Ted ae 4 vas νυ χαὶ σὺ omen niga πάγχὺ por.” 
[91 oF moteainn voll, xls 1644): 
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“Ὁ father Zeus, you are fond of lies above all measure,” these.ima 
pious-sounding words, when translated into modern language, 
merely mean, “ gracious God, how have I been deceived in all 
this ; how have my expectations been disappointed!” Zeus, inthe 
view of the Homeric men, was at once the inspirer of the hopes 
which this man had entertained, (Prop. 11.) and the arranger 
of the external circumstances (Prop. 11.) by which they had been 
frustrated ; therefore he says bluntly, O° Jove, thou:hast deceived 
me signally! instead of O God, how signally have I been deceived? 

‘og 
Proposition XIII.—The gods, as the givers of all good 
things, are to be regarded as habitually inspired with a bene+ 
volent affection towards the human race; and though, on cer- 
tain occasions, and against particular persons, their indignation 
is terrible, and their vengeancé not easily satisfied, still their 
general character, in reference to ae mortals, is placa- 
bility. Bi 
᾿ The passages which I have to adduce in support of this pro= 
Position from the Homeric writings are comparatively few, but 
‘we are not on that account to suppose that it contains a senti- 
ment less familiar to the minds of the Greeks, than those ofia 
less amiable character contained in the immediately preceding 
propositions. As those years are often the happiest in a nation’s 
history which furnish fewest materials for the pen of the dra- 
matic historian, so those attributes of the Hellenic gods are not 
‘to be regarded as the least influential, which give occasion ‘to 
the fewest startling events in the narration of a popular Epos.?* 
*Tis in the nature of things that the wrath of gods, like the 
wrath of men, just because it is an exception from the common 
order of proceedings, should give rise to critical situations, strange 
concatenations, and striking catastrophes, such as form the na- 
tural raw materials for an Epic poet to work up. So the divine 
wrath consequent on the sin of Adam supplied a theme of ap- 
‘propriate grandeur for Milton’s lofty muse ; so the miseries οὔ ἃ 
thirty years’ war became pictorial in the hands of Schiller; and 
in the same way, Poseidon ἀσπερχὲς μενεαίνων furnished Homer 
with a series of the most varied adventures, which he might 


13 I scarcely think Nagelsbach has | (as it appears in Homer), because there 
sufficiently regarded this when he states | isno love of the gods to men npresuppeeed 
in such strong language, that “love to | from which it could arise,” p. 201. 
Godcould not arise in the Hellenic mind 
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have’sourht for in:vain among the stores of rich bounty spread 
on groaning boards by the Seo! δωτῆρες ξάων (Od. vit. 325). The 
peneral benevolence of the Homerie gods, notwithstanding the 
Special instances of wrath just mentioned, is to be inferred not 
80 much from a special designation to that effect, as from the 
general tone of cheerful gratitude with which their goodness is 
eontinually acknowledged by the worshippers on all the occa- 
sions of common life. Notwithstanding the strong expressions 
quoted under the previous heads, no person can rise from the 
perusal of the Homeric poems, with an impression that there is 
anything stern and forbidding in their habitual aspect, or that 
fear was the only strong feeling in the minds of their worshippers, 
Though power is their principal characteristic, it is never sup- 
posed that they use that attribute maliciously, or wantonly, merely 
to vex mankind. On the contrary, Zeus, even when in the mid- 
eareer of his predestined course, looks down with pity on the 
mortals whose fate it is to suffer sharp sorrows, that the pur- 
‘poses of the Almighty one may be fulfilled; and the prayer of 
‘the labouring good man prevails, if not to avert the blow alto- 
‘gether, at least to blunt the point of the weapon which inflicts 
at, (Zi, vii. 245). That the gods, though not easily turned 
from.their purposes, (Od. 111. 147,) are yet to a certain extent, 
ewith the single exception of Hades, (Z/. 1x. 158,) στρεπτοὶ (Id. 
τ 497,) is so much an essential doctrine of Homeric theo- 
‘logy, that it is expressly stated as the only ground on which 
prayers, sacrifices, and other acts of divine worship pro- 
“ceed— | 

vo Kat μὲν τοὺς ϑυέεσσι καὶ εὐχωλῆῇς ἀγανῇσιν 


~_ λοιβῇ te χνίσσῃ te παρατρωπῶσ᾽ ἄνϑρωποι. 
ΘῸ Td. 500. 


-And in general, we may say that though the gods of the Greeks, 
as pourtrayed by Homer, present many individual traits in com- 
-mon with the lowest theology, or rather demonology of the most 
) savage nations, their general character is as mild and beneficent 
188 the necessities of their physical original, and the habitudes of 
3 @ warlike atmosphere allowed. 

The few propositions that remain, relate to the method of 
“eommunication between gods and men, and the obligations 
“arising out of the relation in which men, as dependent and re- 
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sponsible creatures, stand to the gods, as a: disposers 
of all things, μηδ the moral Sipe of the world. 085 
ν ES f rat 196 
J PROPOSITION XIV.—The gods maintain ‘an intercourse with 
men as part of the ordinary course of their providence, and this 
intercourse consists principally in revelations of the divine wilh 
and specially of future events, made to men by oracular voices; 
dreams, and sacred signs, the transmission and interpretation 
of which belongs generally, though by no means exclusively, to 
certain persons peculiarly set apart to paged —— called 
soothsayers and priests. roa 
There is no necessity for Warshalling a an array of passages to 
prove matters so familiarly known to every reader of Homer as 
those mentioned in the first part of this proposition. »' But the 
second part of it is very important, not only'm reference’ to 
Homer, but in reference to the whole genius and character) of 
social religion, as exhibited in the history of the ancient Greeks, 
There is no appearance of a caste of priests in Homer, such ‘as 
is in India and Egypt; no general closely-handed' corporation 
of priests, fencing society round with a bristling rampart οὗ 
artificial orthodoxy, such as exists now in many parts) of Chris- 
tendom. Vélcker, it seems from a quotation in Nigelsbach, 
(p. 176,) has lately hazarded the assertion, that there is a “ cer- 
tain hierarchy of Homeric priests,” but this emphatie word hier- 
‘archy is precisely what no unprejudiced reader will ever witch 
out of Homer, any more than he can extract the same doctrine 
out of the New Testament. Priests there are, no doubt, in 
Homer, as we see in the very opening scene of the first book of 
the Iliad, but they seem always attached as stationary ministers 
to some particular temple or shrine; and nowhere do they:‘come 
forward in that position, and with that importance, which’ be- 
‘longs to a body of sacerdotal men, banded together for such 
social purposes, as we find the Romish priestsin Roman Ca- 
tholic countries now banded. Against all sueh pretensions on 
the part of the Homerie priests, it is sufficient—we entirely 
agree with Nigelsbach—to mention the single fact, that these 
functionaries are nowhere, in Homer, represented as the only 
and indispensable mediators between earth and heaven, and that, 
wanting this, they want the grand condition precedent to the 
possibility of a hierarchy properly so called. No modern Ply- 
mouth brother or Quaker could:‘have Jess exclusive ideas on 
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deesubject of priesthood than the old Hellenie, Homer ;, he men- 
tions priests, indeed, and with respect, as persons existing and 
performing honoured functions with benefit to the community, 
but-he has not the most remote conception that the divine spirit, 
like the electric fluid, has any-exclusive preference to being conr 
dicted through a sacerdotal channel, ,.Such.an idea. is, in fact, 
altogether precluded by the habitual, direct operation of the di- 
vine: Spirit on the mind of all men described in proposition LIL; 
besides, we find constantly the functions of priests and. sooth- 
sayers performed in a-voluntary way, without apology, by, all 
sorts of persons. The right of laic divination is asserted asoa 
thing well known by Athena, (θα. τ. 200,) and. exercised by 
Helen, (xv. 172,):while: acts» of, public (Zi. 11..271,) and,of 
family devotion (Od, τη, 418,), (See Nagelsbach,: p. 180,)-.are 
everywhere performed ‘by the. chiefs without the intervention of 
ὃν priest; ima manner»which,in. ἃ sacerdotal country like mid- 
dern: Spain, could in-no wise be tolerated... We may take. it 
avith us, therefore, as an undoubted fact from the earliest records 
of the most cultivated nation of antiquity, that freedom from 
‘sacerdotal bonds. existed among them in the earliest times, as 
the indispensable condition of that luxuriant growth and bloom 
of NAR to ΜΌΝ iphay aherencie attained. 
«τὸ 
τι μευ βυμαθνετῆ KV —The bade visit the earth, μὰ often ap- 
(pear in a visible shape to!mortals, generally, however, under 
‘some human mask, in such a manner that, while their godhead 
is veiled to the general: eye, they are capable of being seen and 
twecognized in their divine character by the opened eye of their 
εἰρήνῃ worshippers. 
~ Dr. Ihne, in the passage above quoted, lays oot a distinetion 
in this matter of theophany, which he has observed between the 
liad .and the Odyssey. I can find none.. “In the Iliad,” says 
he, “the gods. are visible to every one except when they sur- 
round themselves with acloud; in the Odyssey, they.are usually 
invisible except when they take the shape of men.’ How the 
first of these assertions should have been made in the face of 
the hooters lines, J/. 1. 197— 


444 στῇ δ᾽ ὄπιϑεν ζανθῆς τε κόμης ἕλε Πηλειῶνα 
plang “3 φαινομένη. 
bs do sotrknomes This. passage, indende naprascnsal as grand.ec con- 
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dition of every theophany, both in the Iliad and the Odyssey; 
that the god does not appear to the profane-staring many, (in 
this view contrast Leviticus, x1. 23,) but only to the particular 
favoured mortal with whom he stands in a spiritual relation—= 


οὗ γάρ πω πάντεσσι Deol φαίνονται ἐναργεῖς. 
Od. xvi. 161. 


. 


As little have I been able to observe any difference between the 
two poems, in respect of the human mask which the gods ge- 
nerally assumed. This, so far as I can see, is the rule in the 
Iliad as much as in the Odyssey (see Il. v. 462, 604, x11. 45, 
xIv. 136, &c. &c.); and, indeed, there are few extensively be- 
lieved creeds, of which the appearance of the divine Being in 
a human shape does not form a characteristic element. ‘The 
Epicureans were not so far wrong here as in some other points 
of their theology, which they made to float so uselessly in the 
air. Had they brought down their anthropomorphic divinities to 
walk the earth with a human sympathy as well as with a divine 
power, they might certainly have calculated on a thousand wor- 
shippers, for one that would have been attracted by the “round 
gods”"* of the Stoics. The important fact with regard to theo- 
phany in Homer is, that it is regulated in all respects like the 
apparition of ghosts in modern demonology. Modern ghosts, 
like the ancient classical idols, appear always in a human shape ; 
and, like the ancient gods, they appear not at random to any: 
person or all persons, but to certain persons, on special occa 
sions, for special reasons, and for special purposes. Only to’ 
certain highly-favoured tribes, in this elevated above the gene~ 
ral lot of humanity, do they appear publicly and évapyex; as to 
the Pheacians (Od. vil. 202), a people who were ἀγχίϑεοι, or 
* near to the gods” to Homer, pretty much in the same way 
that Adam and Eve in paradise stand before the mind of the 
devout Christian in modern times, as living and walking with 
God after a fashion to which not the most highly-fayoured saint 
in this age of moral decadence can attain. One other remark 
with regard to divine theophany, Niagelsbach makes, which 
did not occurto me. The mighty Zeus never appears in his own 
person on the stage of human affairs. Between him and his 


14 Mundum ipsum sensibus preditum | “ the sneer of the Epicurean interlocu- 
rotundum volubilem ardentem Deum | tor.in Cicero;—De Nat. .Deorivstod 
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wise daughtér, the nearest to him of the celestial édnclave, ‘there 
is a mighty gulph in this respect. Jove sits apart. In Homer, 
as in Horace, he has nothing like to him in all the universe, 
and nothing second : 


“ Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum.” 


To a being so highly exalted, converse with such ephemeral 
creatures as mortal men is possible only through mediators. 


. Proposition XVI.—Worship is due by mortal men to all the 

gods, with Jove supreme at their-head ; but more especially to 

the patron god or goddess of particular places and functions, 

with whom the worshipper is under any particular circumstan- 

ees brought into more particular connection. The gods havé 

a special delight in receiving such reverential acknowledgments 
from men, (Od. 111.438,) come bodily to receive the sacrifices. 
that we offer to them (Od. 111. 435), and remember the ype 

offerer, rewarding him in due season:: 

~ In the Homeric idea of worship by saerifice, there is some! 

thing particularly simple and unsophisticated. The share which 

is given to the gods of the wine that flows, and the flesh that 

smokes on the festal board, proceeds from a combination of the - 
two ideas, that man owes an acknowledgment of some kind to 
the powers by whom his existence is sustained; and that these 
powers, being essentially human in their habits and sympathies* 
can enjoy such offerings of gratitude as one mortal would offet 
to be enjoyed by another.” This ease is precisely analogous to 
that of the departed spirits, who are represented in Hades as’ 
sipping nourishment from the pools of steaming blood which’ 
Ulysses had shed on entering their domain (Od. x1.) The feeling 
of grateful dependence on which this worship depends, is a cha- 
racteristic of every healthy mind in the: Homeric page : “4 


“ οὐδὲ συβώτης 
ide? ἄρ ἀϑανάτων φρεσὶ yap κέχρητ᾽ ἀγαϑῇσιν. 


And on the due performance of such acts of pious giaccldns 
ment, rests a sort of claim on the part of pious men to receive 
assistance from the gods in the hour of need (Od. 1. 65, xix. 
365, Il. 1. 39.) 


18 The idea of vicarious atonement ἢ sacrifice of the seape-goat (Lev. xvi), 
by sacrifice, 'so'clearly indicated it thé | 15. ποὲ to be found in Homer. 
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Proposition X VII.—Even of more importance in a religious 
man than external acts of ceremonial worship, is his duty to 
cherish that feeling of dependence on the celestial powers, from 
which all acts of acceptable worship proceed. Nothing is more 
characteristic of a pious man, according to the Homeric idea; 
than the habitual deep impression which he carries along with 
him, of the infinite distance between the divine and the human 
condition. Of this feeling the natural expression is prayer (to 
which the gods generally, though not always, lend.a ready ear)j 
as of its absence the natural indication is pride and arrogance, 
and a boastful spirit: qualities of mind altogether inconsistent 
with the condition of humanity, and therefore rendering man 
peculiarly obnoxious to the divine displeasure. 

That humility of mind is not a characteristic of heathen, but 
only of Christian piety, is a proposition which we sometimes 
hear stated in a declamatory way from the pulpit, or even in 
serious works of moral philosophy; but every page of Homer, 
as of the tragedians, cries out. against such a representation, the 
fact being, that few virtues are more prominently brought for- 
ward by Homer than humility; and in the words of his wis- 
dom, as in those of Solomon, pride, insolence, and haughtiness, 
are the universal forerunners of a fall. In the first place, the 
continual recurrence of prayer under all the varied circumstances 
of life, is of itself an indication of a state of mind from which 
lofty looks and vain self-sufficiency were far. “ Who knows,' but 
that with the help of God (σὺν δαίμονι) I may prevail 2?” is the mo- 
dest language of a Homeric: hero when undertaking a diffieult 
mission (Ji. xv. 403); and in the ethico-religious language of 
the poet, δβρισταὶ, insolent, haughty, and overbearing men are 
coupled with ἄγριον and οὐδὲ δίκαιοι, and contrasted with those 
whose mind is ϑεουδής, or godly (Od. v1.121.) Nothing is more 
conspicuous in the character of the wise Ulysses, than the hu- 
mility with which he throws off all those compliments paid him 
by his admiring entertainers, in which they liken him to the 
immortal gods: τὸ 

οὗ Ἰὰρ ἔγωγε 
ἀϑανάτοισοιν ἔοιχα, τοὶ οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἔχουσιν.---- Θά. vil. 209. : 
a beautiful contrast to the sounding impiety with which Greek 


kings of the East in later days allowed altars,to be erected\to 
their honour,, and caused. the, epithet, ΘΕΟΣ to. be-stamped, upon 
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their: doins !\' ‘It 15 16 ‘most certain’ of all doctrines with’ Ho- 
mer, that no man whose breast is possessed with this superhu+ 
man conceit will long escape the anger of the gods, with whose’ 
perfections he provokes an impious comparison. So Eurytus 
the! bowman, puffed up with self-sufficiency on account of his 
prowess, dies prematurely’by the shafts of Apollo (Od. vnr. 
225); so Thamyris was ‘blinded by the Muses (7. 11. 595) ; so 
Ajax was whelmed in the waters of Poseidon, for the insolent 
boast (like that of Capaneus in Aéschylus), 


᾿φῇ ῥ᾽ ἀέκητι ϑεῶν φυγέειν μέγα λαῖτμα ϑαλάσσης.---Οὐ. Iv. ὅρ4, 


Νο doctrine, therefore, is more essentially, Homeric than that 
of Sophocles in the first chorus of the Antigone: 
$i Ζεὺς γὰρ μεγάλης. γλωσσῆς χόμπους 

δπερεχϑαίρει. 
a if there be any apparent exceptions’ to this rule, they are - 
easily explained: ‘It/is quite true that ‘man’ does not stand at 
such an infinite distance from the divine nature in a polythe- 
istic, as under a monotheistic system ἢ ἃ ἃ therefore it is no- 
thing surprising ‘to find gods of’ an inferior order, sometimes 
éven made subject to mortal men for the nonce, as Proteus, Od: 
tv.; but with all this the grand doctrine remains, that with the 
gods in council, or with Jove as their natural head and represen- 
tative, no’ mortal may dare to contend (ZI. Iv. 78, xvur. 98); 
and of this the example of Diomede in thé fifth book of the 
Iliad, which ‘seems to indicate the ‘contrary, is the strongest 
proof. The actions done by the Etolian hero in that remark- 
‘able book, are all done by the special advice, and under the di- 
rect’ guidance of the daughter of Jove, and the responsibility of 
the deeds committed belongs, in the eye of the poet, altogether 
to her, and not at all to Diomede.” The wounding of Aphro- 
dite proves nothing ; the goddess of beauty, like all the other 
heathen gods, is powerful only in her own province. The at- 
tack made on Apollo is a more serious matter, and the poet 
treats it accordingly ; the impetuous mortal listens to the wise 
warning of the god, and retreats from the unequal combat (77. 
v. 440-44.) With the same pious instinct he retreats from 
Ares once (Vv. 606,) and again (819) ; and when the god of war 
is at last worsted at his own game, it is not the hand of a mor- 
‘tal, but of ἃ superior goddess, that, with the point of her‘di- 
vinely tempéred’ spear, Causes ‘him to shake heaven’ and’ earth 
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with his million-voiced roar (v. 856); and so Ares himself 
complains in the presence of Jove, that it is not Diomede, but 
the father’s own mad daughter, that is the cause of such sor- 
row (Vv. 882.) The very next book also shews how far Homer 
was from imagining, that in the previous descriptions he had 
compromised the character of his hero, as a humble and a pious- 
minded man. It is not a Capaneus, or an Ajax, that says, ’ 
Οὐ γὰρ ἔγωγε ϑεσῖσιν ἐπουρανίοισι payotuny.—vi. 129. τ 

Is there, then, no difference between Christianity and the 
Homeric heathenism, in respect of the temper of mind with 
which the mortal looks on the immortal, the human on the 
divine? Assuredly there is ; but the peculiarity of the heathen 
lies not in his underrating the virtue of humility, but on the 
narrower basis on which he plants it. Hellenic humility rests 
solely on a feeling of dependence; Christian humility rests on 
this indeed also, but primarily and characteristically,—unless 
I am much mistaken,—on a feeling of guilt, or-at least self- 
prostration, in the consciousness of sin before a perfect moral 
ideal. There is also to be noted a certain air of familiarity in 
talking to the gods, which to an ear tuned by the perusal of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, is apt to appear irreverent. 
Witness the light tone in which Helen is made to address Aphro- 
dite (J/. 111. 399), and of Diomede to the same goddess (Vv. 348.) 
But that which has excited the greatest scandal among the re- 
verent admirers of the poet, is the language of Hera to Jove 
(Ji. x1v. 332), and the famous adventure of Aphrodite and Ares, 
told with such humorous gusto in Odyssey vil. Of this we 
shall say nothing, except that it is perfectly consonant with the 
familiar tone with which polytheism allows the gods to be 
handled on occasions; and that it is most admirably suited to 
the purpose for which it is introduced, viz. the soothing down 
of the angry feelings which threatened to disturb the harmony 
of the Phzacian board by the narration of a jocular myth.’ 
That jocular religious myths, however, of any kind, should haye 
been tolerated by a piously-disposed people like the Phzacians, 
brings before us in the strongest possible light the truth, that 
the deepest habitual awe and reverence for the divine power can 


16 Lloyd in Class. Mus., No. ’xxi1. p. | remain content with the statement that 
395, has with great ingenuity tracedthe | I have given in the text. ἐς 
adaptation further ; but it is safer to ΠῚ ‘ se ο χὰ ὁ τ 8199 
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be, felt only under a system of strict monotheism. Even in 
Christian Spain and Italy, traits of a somewhat light and fami- 
liar piety are occasionally observed, from which the sternly con- 
sistent monotheism of Protestant Britain revolts, 

bs 

τς Prorosition XVIII.—There is an essential distinction be- 
tween good and evil in human character and conduct. Man is 
responsible for his sins, and the gods inflict punishment on the 
guilty, sometimes directly, sometimes by the hands of their fel- 
low-men.1? 

That the Homeric poems, making allowances for a few pe- 
euliarities belonging to the age in which they were composed, 
exhale a general atmosphere of sound and healthy morality, 
will be doubted by no one. Their morality as a whole is much 
better than their theology ; for which there is this plain and 
obvious reason in the nature of things, that man requires a 
certain soundness of the moral feeling in order to exist at all as 
a social being, while the orthodoxy of his theological views is, 
among all nations, more or less without influence on his practi- 
eal conduct. At all events, God has so ordained matters in 
this world, that the most extraordinary aberrations of human 
intellect in the domain of theological speculation, do not neces- 
sarily carry along with them that amount of practical evil conse- 
quence, which a man reasoning in his chamber might be apt to 
imagine. The doctrine, for instance, which has been already 
stated in Proposition III. that the gods are the authors of all the 
evil thoughts and purposes that stir the bosom of man, would, if 
consistently followed out, necessarily lead to the confounding 
of all moral distinctions, and the denial of all human responsi- 
bility. But it is not the curse of poets, as it is of very logical 
philosophers, to be forced to follow a wrong principle into all 
‘the wrong consequences that naturally flow from it. No doubt 
the ever ready, “ Not I am to blame, but a god who instigated 
my actions,” was a convenient opiate for the conscience of the 
Homeric man, when forced, by public evil result, to admit the 
folly of his private deed ; and tricks of this kind, the self-love 
‘even of good men in the present day plays off on their consci- 


17 Tt is not demanded by the title of | to, will be found in Nagelsbach under 

» the present paper to follow the Homeric | the title of Die practische Gotteserkennt- 
-system of ethics into detail. Many mat- | niss. 

ters of this kind that I have not alluded) ἡ | « 4 
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ences; though; of course, under a less direct form, and’a more ré2 
fined verbal disguise; but the sound moral faculty of Homer’s age 
did not allow this palliative view of the origin of moral evil, to 
rob the human mind of its instinctive judgments concerning 
the character of human actions; nay, the highest authority in 
moral matters, Jove himself, in a remarkable passage, distinctly 
repudiates the doctrine that evil.comes from the gods, and 
throws it back directly on the BR ae FH perverseness of 
the human will. i 


7Q πόποι οἷον δή νυ ϑεοὺς pri αἰτιόωντοί lads 
Ἐξ ἥμξων γάρ φᾶσι χάχ᾽ ἔμμεναι of δὲ χαὶ αὐτοὶ 
σφῇσν ἀτασϑαλίησιν ὑπέρμορον ἄλγε᾽ ἔχουσιν. 

Od. τ. 82. 


These words, like the inscription on Dante’s Hellgate, stand a 
striking text before the opening scenes of the Odyssey, that the 
reader may be impressed with the serious lesson of moral retri- 
bution that is to be taught by the bloody catastrophe. And not 
only the insolent and riotous suitors, but the companions of the 
sea-tost hero, are represented as having suffered what they suf- 
fered as the consequence of their own folly.* This also is pro- 
tinently set forth in the very opening lines of the poem— 


. αὐτῶν γὰρ σφέτερῃσιν ἀτασϑαλίῃσιν ὄλοντο.---. 7. "ἢ 
‘No less clearly is the truth enunciated, that the gods see with 
observant eyes the evil deeds of men, and recompense them ac- 
cordingly. The most distinct utterance on this subject is put 
‘by the poet into the mouth of Eumzus, “ the divine swine- 
‘herd,”— 

, Οὗ μὲν σχέτλια ἔργα ϑεοὶ μάχαρες φιλέουσιν 

ἀλλὰ δίχην clover καὶ αἴσιμα ἔργ ἀνθρώπων. 
Od. xiv. 88. 

and in another remarkable passage, it is said— 


χαὶ τε Deol ξείνοισιν ἐοικότες ἀλλοδαποῖσιν 
παντοῖοι τελέϑοντες ἐπιστρωφῶσι πόληας 
ἀνϑρώπων ὕβριν τε χαὶ εὐνομίην εὐφορῶντες. 
xvit. 487. 
‘and, as if to avoid all possible misconception of his meaning on 


18 Itis well remarked by Nigelsbach, | as folly (ἀφραδία), and want of sense. See 
that.sin in Homer is often characterised | the passages collated in ps 270,18) 
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the-part ofithe most obtuse; the: grand moral of the whole poem 
is,again distinctly repeated before the final work of retributive 
slaughter, (xxu. 39,) and this work accomplished is declared 
by the old Laertes to:be an undeniable ΜΌΝΕ that there are ae 
in the vast Olympos 


qii: Ζεῦ πάτερ 7 ῥα ἔτ ἔστε Deol χατὰ μαχρὸν “Ολυμπον 
bos -bo. εἰ ἐτεὸν μνηστῆρες ἀτάσϑαλον ὕβριν ἔτισᾶν. 
to een XxIV, 351, 


With eens to the particular gods, to whom the function ‘of 
retribution falls, though in cases of special sins against parti- 
cular gods the punishment naturally comes from the quarter 
where the offence lies, yet in the common transactions of life, 
as already mentioned, it is Jove who grants παλίντιτα ἔργα; 
so much so, indeed, that even the mighty god Helios, (Od. 

x11. 376,) when sinned against by the companions of Ulysses, 
instead of inflicting vengeance by his own hands, betakes him. 
to Zeus, and states his case, adding, that if justice be not done 
to him in this matter, he will leave the heaven, and descending 
into Hades, spend his beams henceforth on the dead. We have 
‘only to add further, with respect to the inflictors of divine ven- 
geance, that in certain very gross cases, as offences against a 
father or a mother, the Erynnyes, or singly, “the Fury that 
walketh in darkness” is called into play. These Furies, from 
- he manner.in which they are mentioned, seem to have been at 
first merely the impersonations of the ἄραι, or curses which pa- 
ents, when sorely irritated, vented. on their unnatural children, 
(Il. 1x. 454, 566); but the idea seems afterwards to have been 
extended, so that even poor persons who are under the special 
protection of Zeus, are said to have their “Ἐριννύες or avengers, 
᾿ (Od, xvi. 475.) 


Proposition XIX.—The souls of men exist after death in 
the subterranean abodes of Hades, or the invisible world, but 
in adim, shadowy, unsubstantial state, by no means to be looked 
on with envy by those who behold the sun in the upper regions, 
and tread with firm foot on the stable earth. A few special fa- 
vourites of the gods rise above this common fate of the vulgar dead, 
and partake in Heaven, or in the isles of the west, of a state of | 
substantial beatitude; while, on the other hand, a few atrocious 
-monsters, or men.of reckless and impious character, sinning 
daringly in the-face of the:gods, are condemned to excruciating 
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woes in Tartarus or Hell. This terrible retribution, however, 
has no reference to common men, or common crimes, which are 
punished by the gods in the present life, the only proper Cheam 
of human fates. 

Among the many remarkable coincidences that a thoughtful 
observer might point out between the religious condition of the 
early Greek and that of the Hebrew mind, none is more 
notable than that which relates to the views entertained by 
both nations with regard to a future state. In a legislative ca- 
pacity, of course, Moses had nothing to do with futurity ; but 
it is remarkable, that in many of the psalms, too many to re- 
quire special quotation, the state of the dead is spoken of pre- 
cisely in the same dim, comfortless way that characterizes the 
language of Homer. The well known exclamation of Achilles, 


μὴ δή por ϑάνατόν ye παραῦδα, φάιδιμ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεῦ, &e. 
: Od. χι. 488. 


when Ulysses, the live visitant of the dead, is endeayouring to 
console him with regard to what he had lost by death, contains a 
complete revelation of the early Greek ideas with regard to a 
future existence. Homer was no Plato. A distinct and prac- 
tical realist, he had no conception of any existence worth hay- 
ing, without a substantial body of flesh and blood. To him the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection, so derided by the Stoies 
and Epicureans of the apostolic days, (Acta Apost. xvi. 18,) 
would have appeared the necessary condition of the immortality 
which the gospel preached. I am scarcely inclined to go so far 
as Nagelsbach, (ὃ vil.) who says that the dead in Homer, ex- 
cept when roused to a momentary revival, are to be considered 
as utterly exenterated of that consciousness which is our real 
self in this terrene state; but it is plain, from the whole of 
Book x1. and the other places where the dead are incidentally 
mentioned, that their state is so dim ard cloudy, feeble and pith- 
less, that for all the purposes which, to the energetic Homeric 
man, made life valuable, it was little better than absolute anni- 
hilation. When “darkness covers the eyes” of an old Hellenic 
hero, wounded in the red strife of war, the curtain has fallen 
on all his glory for ever; and nothing now remains of that sub- 
stantial energetic organism called man, but, as it were, a cloud 
or a mere dream. 

If this be Homer’s general view of the state of the dead, we 
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are not to wonder, that he does not delay the punishment of 
the wicked in a future state, but rather completes their suf- 
fering in that state, where they are alone capable of any sub- 
stantial enjoyment. Whether the twenty-fourth Book of the 
Odyssey be genuine or not, the procession of the ἔιδωλα of the 
suitors to Hades, and their reception there, is quite in keeping 
with the whole Homeric representation of the state of the dead. 
We do not find that these wicked men, punished with such san- 
guinary vengeance in the present state, are subjected to any 
further tortures in the region to which they are conducted by 
Hermes. Homer has no hell for the mass of men, plainly 
enough, because he has no heaven. The instances of Sisyphus, 
Tantalus, and a few others, mentioned in Book x1., prove no 
more a Homeric hell with regard to the mass of men, than the 
deathless transference of Menelaus to Elysium, (Od. tv. 561,) 
proves a general Homeric heaven. Only for perjurors, some 
peculiar punishment of an awful nature seems reserved in a 
future life, (J7. 111. 278 ;) but the passing allusion to the judicial 
functions of Minos, ( Od. x1. 568,) and that in a place peculiarly 
liable to interpolation, will never, by any man who understands 
the poet, be esteemed strong enough to warrant the assertion, 
that he had any firm belief in a general state of retribution after 
death. The gods of Homer are too substantial to waste their 
wrath on such pithless phantoms as float in his Hades. — 


These, as rapidly as the union of completeness, with a certain 
degree of interest, would allow, are the most important theolo- 
gical views, which a careful study of the Homeric writings sug- 
gests. In arranging them, I proceeded on the principle of the 
greatest possible independence, by making a careful collation of 
all the passages in both poems that have any bearing on reli- 
gion, and marshalling them under different heads, before I 
looked into any writer on the subject. After completing this 
labour, I took a careful view of Nagelsbach’s most accurate 
and judicious work, so often quoted, and was happy to find 
that, while in one or two places I was enabled, through his 
observations, to give a greater completeness to my own, on very 
few points had I arrived at conclusions different from his. This 
agreement will, I hope, serve as a sort of presumptive guaran-~ 
tee to scholars, that both our summaries may be regarded as 
substantially correct. Ihave not had an opportunity of con- 

VIL 2H 
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sulting any other of the learned tracts and monograms with 
which the Germans have enriched this and other curious de- 
partments of philological research ; but this is the less to be 


regretted in a matter where the materials are not to be collected: 


from remote regions, and where all that is attempted may be 
satisfactorily achieved, by diligent collation, a certain morak 
sympathy, and a fair amount of common sense. 

Joun S. Ἤτον 


] 


XXXIV. 
ON THE ADJECTIVE Παιπαλόεις, 


THE connections in which this adjective occurs in Homer, 
are sufficiently enumerated in the Lexica. We will therefore 
merely repeat, that it is, in the first place, the constant epithet 
of certain islands, as, for instance, of Imbros, 7. x11. 33,— 

Ἔστι δέ τι σπέος εὐρὺ βαϑείης βένϑεσι λίμνης 
Μεσσηγὺς Τενέδοιο καὶ Ἴμβρου παιπαλοέσσης. 
In like manner of Chios, the western Samos, and Ithaca, then 
again of mountains and eminences, as in 77. x11. 17,— 
αὐτίχα δ᾽ ἐξ ὄρεος χατεβήσατο παιπαλόεντος. 

Od. x. 97,— 

σχοπίην εἰς παιπαλόεσσαν ἀνελϑών. 

And lastly of ὅδός and ἀταρπός, 71. xu. 158,— 
οἵ δ᾽ ὥστε σφῆχες μέσον αἴἰόλοι 788 μέλισσαι 
οἰχία ποιησῶνται ὁδῷ ἔπι παιπαλοέσσῃ. 

And xvi. 743,— 
at δ᾽ ὥσϑ᾽ ἡμίονοι χρατερὸν μένος ἀμφιβαλόντες 
ἕλκωσ᾽ ἐξ ὄρεος χατὰ παιπαλόεσσαν ἀταρπόν 
ἢ δοχὸν 7 δόρυ μέγα νήϊον. 

Regarding this adjective in the most obvious meaning which 
it bears in connection with ὄρος and σχοπιά, a slight deviation 
would seem to be perceptible in Hes. Theog. 860,— 

οὔρεος ἐν βήσσῃσιν ἀϊδνῇς παιπαλοέσσης, 
though confirmed by altus, used of depth as well as height in 


a 
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Latin, and αἰπύς and ἠλίβατος in Greek. In the Tragedians, as 
far as I have been able to discover, the word does not occur. 

The explanation attempted by Schol. Ambrosian, Od. tv, 
845,' based upon the derivation from the substantive πάλη, 
jour, dust, is of course too forced and frivolous to require 
notice. Nor is the derivation from aind<, proposed by Damn, - 
much more satisfactory ; apart from the impossibility of explain- 
ing the metaphorical use of its cognate formations—naxddnua, 
nanahy, in later writers, it is manifestly insufficient when ap- 
plied to the adjective in its connection with ὅδός and ἀταρπός. 
The principal objection, however, to which this theory is liable, 
arises from the presence of the letter x, the repetition of which 
would seem to indicate its existence in the root. Nor can such 
words as εἴβω, λείβω, ὄσχος, μόσχος, be adduced in confirmation. 
In all of these, with a few dialectical exceptions, the moveable 
consonant is a semivowel, and consequently resembles those 
breathings which can be dropped or assumed, without any ma-_ 
terial alteration in the original elements of the word. Far diffe- 
rent is it in the case of the mutes, especially of one so sharp 
and strongly characterized as the letter x. And besides, it is 
obvious how completely the whole study of etymology must 
abandon all claim to scientific exactness, if the existence of this 
limited class of forms is to be considered as furnishing a ground 
for assumptions so arbitrary. The consonants are the frame- 
work of the word, in which, unless confirmed by the clearest 
and most distinct evidence, no change can be admitted. No 
one can have failed to observe how unmutilated and entire these 
original forms recur, even after thousands of years, and in the 
language of races in many respects widely different. 

In considering the adjective παιπαλόεις, the first glance shews 
it to be a reduplicated form, one of that class of words so exten- 
sively used by the Epic poets, not only on account of the pomp 
and sonorous fullness imparted to the verse, but because, with 
the reiterated syllable, the emphasis and significancy of the 
word were also heightened. [oma)detc, therefore, I conceive to 
be formed from πάλλω, just as πορφυρόεις is from φύρω, or dada- 
λόξις from AAQ.? The same view has, I perceive, been adopted 
by Hermann, Hymn. Apoll. 39; as, however, he has neither 


1 τὰ σκληρὰ καὶ κατάξηρα εὐκόλως καὶ distinguish, and closely connected with 
χνοώδη γίνονται; καὶ ὡσανεὶ παιπάλη. δίς, διά, δυό. 


2 The root οὗ daiw, δάημι, to divide, 
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stated. the reasons upon. which this conclusion is based, nor 
pointed out the connection in meaning between πάλλω and the 
various uses of παιπαλύεις, a few further remarks on the subject 
may not be superfluous. 

That πάλλω and βάλλω are to be referred to the same origin, 
is evident, not only from their resemblance in form, but from 
their coincidence in meaning: the former may almost be said 
to be the frequentative of the latter. To these I would also add 
the verbs ἅλλομαι, ἀλλάσσω, and the pronoun ἄλλος, all of which 
spring from the same root, and exhibit unimportant modifi- 
cations of the same meaning. They are evidently new pre- 
sents from EFAAON, Aor. 2. of FEAA® ἐλαύνω, respecting which 
we possess so masterly a treatise in Butmann’s Lexilogus, just 
as toanéw is formed from ἔτραπον, or χτανέω from Extayov. In 
confirmation of this view, we may mention the substantives 
βέλος and βόλος, from βάλλω, in which the change of a into ¢ 
would otherwise not be easily accounted for. 

The meaning of EAAQ is in the first instance, no doubt, like 
that of its German derivative walzen, indicative of motion, re- 
turning upon itself, whence it is afterwards employed to de- 
note a concentrated energetic impulse: (compare the examples 
adduced by Buttmann in the Lexilogus.) And these meanings, 
though they naturally, in many instances, pass over and shade 
off into each other, may still be recognized with a certain de- 
gree of distinctness, the former in TA, εἴλέω, ἐλελίζω, the latter 
in χέλω, χέλεύω, χέλης, and the verbs shortly before mentioned. 
The hardening of the digamma into x and § requires no confir- 
mation; it is also met with, not only in the Latin pello and 
volvo, but also in certain other derivatives of the same root, 
such as βούλομαι, volo, wollen, will. In the last mentioned 
words, it is curious to observe the philosophical truth uncon- 
sciously present in etymological formation. We have here an- 
other instance, exemplifying the intimate connection between 
critical learning and philosophy, in the fact, that the root mean- 
ing, to urge, to impel, is the same which also describes the 
functions of the will, the primary motive principle of our nature. 

Though the form of the adjective παιπαλόεις leads us more 
immediately to the verb πάλλω, yet in point of meaning it ex- 
hibits a closer affinity with some of the other derivatives of the 
root of which we have just been treating. There are, indeed, 
as we shall hereafter see, several uses of the word, from which 
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it would appear that it varies’ considerably in this respect ac- 
cording to the connection in which it occurs, and whilst certain 
passages evidently favour the derivation from one form, others 
with no less clearness exhibit the peculiar force of another. 

In the expression 600¢ παιπαλόεσσα, the turns and windings 
of a road are so obvious a characteristic, that we can have no 
hesitation in classing it with εἴλλω, Aw, ἑλίσσω. In its appli- 
cation to νῆσος, on the other hand, there may be some doubt 
whether the epithet is to be understood in the same sense with 
reference to the windings of the shore, or whether comparing 
the force of ἅλλομαι, we are to understand the expression as 
descriptive of a broken iron-bound coast, which now springs 
forward into bold headlands, now recedes into deep bays. 
Though this derivation would seem to furnish a sufficiently 
appropriate sense, yet I am rather inclined to recognise in the 
present use of παιπαλόεις, the same force of EAAQ, which is met 
with in χέλω, celsus, culmen, partly on account of the analogy 
offered, by its connection with ὄρος and σχοπιά, partly because it 
may be doubted the term is used of islands in general, and does 
not rather denote some peculiarity in the form of those to — 
it is applied. 

~-As the termination dec, therefore, has two meanings, either 

that of fulness, abundance, as in δαχρυόεις, δολόεις, or of intensity, 
as in ὀξυόεις, τειχιόεις, the expression νῆσος παιπαλόξσσα may either 
bé understood as meaning craggy, τρηχεῖα πολυδειράς, or else as 
descriptive of those rocky islets of the Aigean which tower aloft 
somewhat in the same manner as our own Bass or Ailsa Craig. 
’ The same meaning is of course applicable in the case of 66é¢ 
and ἀταρπός, though I am inclined to adhere to that already 
adopted, not only because in this instance the word seems used 
as a general epithet, in which case sinuosus is evidently more 
appropriate than arduus, but also from the sense which it bears 
in the phrase φοίνικες πολυπαίπαλοι, versuti, fraudulenti, an ex- 
pression containing an evident allusion to the Punica fides of the 
Romans. Thisis also confirmed by the meaning assigned to the 
adjective παιπάλιμος, in Schol. Vulg. Od. x. 97, παιπάλιμον λέγο- 
μὲν ἄνδρα τὸν τραχὺν χαὶ μὴ ἁπλοῦν, where, however, as there is no 
proper opposition between τραχὺς and μὴ ἁπλοῦς, which are here 
set off against each other, it seems not unlikely that some words 
have been omitted, or else that μὴ ἁπλοῦς bas found its way from 
the margin into the text. 
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The expression in Aristoph. Nub. 263, noundhypa or παιπάλη 
λόγων, (I am obliged to quote from memory,) though apparently 
another instance of the meaning seen above in πολυπαίπαλος, is 
more properly, I conceive, to be referred to the class of aéw, 
πάλη, παλύνειν, and the Latin palea, mola.’ This meaning is the 
one naturally required by the passage, in which παιπάλημα is 
evidently a sort of superlative of the words τρίμμα or ἐπίτριμμα 
which precede. 

The derivatives of EAAQ are so varied and interesting, that. I 
hope I shall be excused in adding a few more to those already 
mentioned. From the evident similarity between the meanings 
of versari and esse, there is little difficulty in connecting with 
this root the words πέλω, πέλομαι, πόλος, polus, and πόλις, h.e. 
locus in quo versantur homines, if not also the adjective πολύς. 
We may also hazard the conjecture, whether the same deriva- 
tion does not furnish a far better sense, for the adjective ξλλός 
in the much disputed expression ξλλοῖς ἰχϑύσιν, Soph. Ai, 1297, 
than mutus, the meaning in which most commentators seem to 
acquiesce ; ἐλλοὶ ἔχϑυες therefore are, if I mistake not, no other 
than the tortiles inguina pisces of Ovid, Met. xm. 915, and 
an exact analogy is presented by the αἴολος 6 ὄφις and the σφῆχες 
μέσον αἴολοι of Homer. 

The above remarks are in no small degree confirmed by 
the light they contribute to throw upon certain passages in 
the earlier history of Greece, which, in spite of the labours of 
the most eminent scholars, still remain a confused mass of 
names and events, which all their efforts have not sueceeded in 
arranging into one distinct picture. 

History, like all the other branches of criticism, began at a 
comparatively late period of the intellectual life of the Greeks : 
though the science no sooner became known, than it was ad- 
vanced to that ideal perfection which characterizes all the intel- 
lectual efforts of the race. In Thucydides we behold the earliest 
of the ξυγγραφεῖς, or historians properly so called. Herodotus 
the last. of the λογόγραφοι, to whom he stands in the same rela- 
tion which a Homer may have borne to the other rhapsodists, is 


% The m in mola and its kindred | which may be seen in the βὶ of βάλλω. 
forms, molior, moles, molestia, mehl, | The affinity between β and με is exem- 
mahlen, meal, mill, is, if Γ mistake not, | plified in the practice of the modern 
merely a harder pronunciation of the | Greeks, who, it is well known, use mp 
Digamma in FEAAQ), the transition to | to express the sound of our b. 
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‘the father of history only in that sense of the word in which the 
great epic poet may be‘called the father of the drama. 

But if this be true of a time so closely approaching the ma- 
tured manhood of the race, much more was it the case at that 
early period which we are now about briefly to consider, when 
history, poetry, philosophy, and physics, were yet, as it were, 
enclosed within the womb of Homeric poetry, and only dream- 
ing of their future development, when the mighty rivers which 
were destined to gladden and fertilize a world had not yet gone 
forth from the paradise in which they had their source. In 
every primitive people, and above all others in the first ages of 
Greece, a country which seemed to have been meant by Provi- 
dence as an ideal type of all nations, the minstrel is the repre- 
sentative of all spiritual interests, religion alone excepted ; hence 
it is that in those legends of early times, which in the first place, 
no doubt, were the productions of some nameless ἀοιδός, we meet . 
with elements of an ethnological, physical, and religious character, 
all blended together under the shaping and regulating influences 
of poetic sentiment.* In analysing the mythi of such an age, it 
is evident that a considerable degree of freedom with respect to 
what is to be regarded as essential, is not only permitted, but 
even imperatively enjoined. The truest explanation is of course 
that which embraces the greatest number of points in the story ; 
much, however, will always remain to be disregarded by a wise 
discrimination, as mere accidental appendages to an idea which 


4 The truth of this observation will 
be at once evident to those who have at 
all made this portion of history their 
study. For those less immediately 
conversant with the ‘subject, a single 
instance will suffice ; that of Theseus, 
the Attic Hercules, and symbol of all 
the noblest qualities of his race. 
That this character is intended to ‘re- 
present the nascent civilization and re- 
finement which led to the union of the 
cities of Attica under a single head, is 
evident from the name, which is a mere 
formation from ΘΕ, δεσμός, with the 
termination ¢d; denoting an agent, as in 
σφαγεύς, κουρεύς, ἕο. The name of his 
father AZgeus contains an allusion to the 
maritime position of Attica, as is proved 


by another version of the story, which 
represents him as the son of Neptune 
(compare Αἰγαίων, ἐν, 7. 402, Αἰγαΐ, 
Αὔγινα, Aiyiov, Αἰγιαλός, &e.); and that 
of his mother A7épa as clearly refers to 
what Cicero describes as the serenum 
ac tenue ccelum, ex quo acutiores etiam 
putabantur Attici. The proverbial in- 
telligence of the Athenians, and the in- 
clination which they early manifested 
for intellectual. pursuits, is further de- 
noted by the circumstance, that the 
hero is said to have grown up under 
the fostering care of his maternal rela- 
tive TLierbeds (ΤΠ υϑώ, πυνθάνομαι, doris) 
ἀνὴρ λόγιος ἐν σοῖς σότε καὶ σοφώτατος, 


Plut. Vit. Thes. ο. 3. 
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has long been abandoned to the caprices of the popular fancy ; 
were this not the case, it would cease to be a legend at all. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in the earlier his- 
tory of Greece, is the adoption of the name “Ἕλληνες as the uni- 
versal designation of the race. It is a remark as old as Thucy- 
dides, that this expression is never employed by Homer in the 
sense which it afterwards obtained, and the few passages of the 
Iliad or Odyssey, in which the word “Ἕλληνες occurs at all, are 
now reduced by the canon of Aristarchus to a still smaller num- 
ber. In what manner, then, and from what causes, do we find 
it abolishing and rendering subordinate to itself all those minor 
distinctions of the race, which at an earlier period stand forth 
in such bold relief? To explain this phenomenon, let us briefly 
endeavour to give an outline of the leading events of what may 
be called the origines of Grecian history. 

Among the earliest occupants of this part of Europe, and of 
the neighbouring coasts of Asia, were doubtless those tribes 
known under the common name of lonians; compare Wachs- 
muth Hellenische Alterthiimer, vol. 1. p. 74. Whether they were 
the primeval inhabitants of these regions, is a point which we 
shall better be able to decide hereafter,—of the fact of their be- 
ing the leading race at a period of the remotest antiquity, we 
have strong indications in the coincidence between the Ἰώ and 
Ἰαπετός of the Greeks,—with the Javan and Japhet of the He- 
brew historians, in the still more important fact, that the Titan 
Iapetos, classed by Homer with Kronos, or the symbol of Time,’ 
is described in the Theogony, commonly attributed to Hesiod, 
as the son of Tellus the brother of Oceanus, of Memory, and 
of Law. In this we must of course bear in mind, that both 
Homer and the author of the Theogony were Ionian Greeks, 
and naturally disposed to give us that view of the question which 
best favoured their claims to a venerable antiquity ; still, how- 
ever, as a deeply-rooted conviction of that portion of the Gre- 
cian race in which thought and enquiry first arose, recorded 
also at a time when the remnants of original tradition were not 
utterly effaced, it is a circumstance worthy of the deepest atten- 
tion ; more especially when we consider how much it coincides 


5 ΤΊ, vii. 479: ἭΜμενοι οὔτ᾽ αὐγῆς Ὕ περίονος ἠελίοισ 

οὐδ᾽ εἴ κε τὰ νείατα πείραϑ' ἵκηαι Tigroy voir’ ἀνέμοισι, βαθὺς δέ τε Τάρτα- 
, " , v2 3 ΄ ΄ 

γαίης καὶ πόντοιο, ἵν ᾿Ιαπετός τε ἹΚρό- ρος ἀμφίς- 


vos TE 
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with those records which give the clearest and most rational 
account of the earliest history of the human race. We learn 
the same fact from the story that Danaus, the ancestor of the 
Tonian Δαναοί, on his arrival in Argos, found that country in the 
possession of the descendents of Inachus, the father of lo, him- 
self born of Oceanus and Tethys.® 
» That the Ionians were not confined to the narrow limits of 
. the ᾿Αχαικὸν “Aoyos, or Peloponnesus, is evident not only from 
their possession of Attica as children of the soil, from their 
presence near the Amphilochian Argos, as is denoted by the 
river Inachus, in the neighbourhood of that city, but also from 
the legend respecting the flight of Xuthus from Thessaly, in 
which we have an account of their expulsion from the greater 
part of their possessions beyond the Peloponnesus, and of one 
of the earliest revolutions, which extensively affected the popu- 
lation of Greece. 
That this overthrow of their power was effected by invaders 
of the Dorian and Molian races, is evident from the story as 
related by Pausanias in the beginning of his ᾽Αχαιχά. We are 
there told that Xuthus, the father of Achzus and Ion, was ex- 
pelled from Phthiotis by the other sons of Hellen, namely, 
Bolus and Dorus, on the ground that he had gotten possession 
of too large a share of the paternal inheritance; in other words, 
the wealth and prosperity of the Ionian Αἰγιαλεῖς, or inhabitants 
of the plains and sea coast,’ roused the cupidity of their poorer 
and hardier brethren of the highlands, who, coming from their 
fastnesses in the mountains of Macednus, Thesprotia, and Dryo- 
pia, made themselves masters of the whole of continental Greece, 
with the exception of districts like Attica, whose poverty is sup- 
posed by Thucydides to have effectually protected them from the 
attacks of more than one invader. Pausanias goes on to say 
that Xuthus, in consequence of this event, first sought shelter 
in Athens ; but, having been banished from thence by the sons 


ὁ See Butm. Mythische Verbind. Grie- 
chenlands mit Asien. Mythologus u. 158. 
In” Ags or” Exagos Butmann justly re- 
cognizes an indication of the original 
affinity between Greece and Egypt; a 
fact which is also commemorated by the 
story of Danaus. The true meaning of 
the alleged colonization of Attica by 
Cecrops may possibly be the same, 


namely, that as Ionians, the Athenians 
claimed a certain consanguinity with 
Egypt. 

7 Cf. Herodot. vir. 94. 

8 That the countries here named were 
the ancient seats of the Hellenic race, 
is evident from Herodot. 1. 56, a passage 
which we shall hereafter have occasion 
to consider more fully. 
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of Erechtheus, finally took refuge in the Peloponnesus, followed 
by his two sons, Achzeus and Ion; the former of whom after- 
wards, by means of assistance from Attica, succeeded in recover- 
ing possession of the paternal dominions in Thessaly. In this 
part of the legend we discover that the conquests of the Aiolians 
and Dorians were followed by a reaction, in consequence of 
which the ᾿Αχαιοί, one of the most powerful and extensive of 
those tribes comprehended under the common name of [onians, 
were enabled to extend their sway over most of those countries 
which formerly owned the dominion of their race.’ 

The prosperity of the Achzans seems to have been at its aeme 
under the royal house of the Pelopide, and Mycene in the Achean 
Argos, the centre of their power, in its cyclopean ruins, still bears 
witness to the splendor of their sway. That this dominion was 
thoroughly Ionian in character, is evident from the circumstance 
that the Trojan expedition, the leading event of that period, is 
the favourite and peculiar subject of Homer and the Ionian rhap- 
sodists; so much so, that we cannot but imagine that for them 
it was invested with a national interest. ‘The supremacy of the 
Tonians is even more unquestionably proved by the fact that, 
excepting the most common term ᾿Αχαιοί, the names applied in 
Homer to the entire body of the Greeks, viz. Δαναοί and ᾿Αργεῖοι, 
properly denote the minor divisions of that race, or rather those 
more ancient and illustrious tribes to which the leading ΒΝ 
principally belonged. 

But though it will be sufficiently evident rei the ΩΝ men- 
tioned facts, that the Ionians were one of the very earliest races 
which made their appearance upon the scene of Grecian history, 
it is equally clear that they were only a branch, of the still more 
ancient of the Pelasgi. This view is at present so universally 
admitted, that all proof on the subject is unnecessary. Aischy- 
lus, the depth of whose learning, historical as well as philosophi- 
eal, is scarcely less astonishing than the grandeur of his genius, 
assigns to the Pelasgi limits far more extensive than those of 
Greece itself;!° and Herodotus, though his views upon this 


® That the Hellenes were not expell- , les, who himself belonged to the Achzean 
ed, but simply reduced to subjection, is | family of the Hacidx. “Boeckh’ refers 
evident, not only from the AZolian Beeo- | the Myrmidons to the same race, though 
tians, who’ continued to occupy the | Hesiod, Fragm. 67, would rather seem 
plains of Arne, but also from the Hel- | to favour the opposite conclusion. 
lenes mentioned by Homer, together 10 Supplices, 250, sqq.; Prom. Vinet. 
with the "Ajai, as subjects of Achil- | 860. 
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subject. were less clear, points indirectly to the same con- 
clusion." 

Doederlein’s derivation of Πελασγός from πλάζω, which seems 
in a sort of indistinct manner to have been present to the minds 
of the old grammarians ; at least on no other supposition can we 
conceive of any rational grounds for connecting it as they did 
with πελαργός, brings this word in immediate etymological con- 
nection with Αἴολος, Ἕλλην, and their common root EAAQ, of 
which πλάζω, (πελάζω) is the frequentative, like ῥιπτάζω from 
δίπτω, ἀχουάζω from ἀχούω. That the affinity between the names 
Αἴολος and “Ἕλλην is not less close than already pointed out be- 
tween αἴολος and ἐλλός, is confirmed by the fact that there are 
many traces in the geographical names of Greece which go to 
prove that, in place of the word “Ἕλλην, there anciently existed 
an equivalent form with the termination og. Thus we meet 
with a country called Hellopia, a river Selleis, and the race. 
of the Selli or Helli, all of which, it is important to observe, 
occur in Thesprotia, the home of the Dorians, or leading 
branch of the Hellenic το. The words “Ἕλλην, Αἴολος, and 
Πελασγός, are therefore but variations of one and the same 
original substantive; and the first mentioned is that which 
most closely approximates to the primary form; the meaning 
common to all three is that of rovers or wanderers, the same 
which Doederlein recognizes in Suevi, (schweben.) 

The above hypothesis with respect to the identity of the names 
Ἕλληνες and Πελασγοί, perfectly coincides with the fact (so inex- 
plicable upon the common supposition,) that Dodona and the 
neighbourhood of Thesprotian Epirus, which so many circum- 
stances prove to have been the cradle of the Hellenic race, were 


1. The main difficulty in Herodotus’ | expressly recognises them as a branch 
account of the Pelasgi, arises from the | of the Pelasgi. 


fact, that while, on the one hand, he 
plainly regards them as barbarians, he 
declares them to be the progenitors of 
the Athenians, Aiolians, and others, 
who confessedly belonged to the purest 
specimens of the Greek race. This dis- 
crepancy was no doubt occasioned by his 
not being aware of the differences which 
existed between the Grecian, Illyrian, 
and Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. He mentions 
indeed Tyrrhenia andthe Tyrrheni on 
more than one occasion, but no where 


12 Σελλοὶ is the form of the word to 
which Aristarchus gives the preference ; 
see Lehrs, Stud. Aristarchi, p. 239; 
though “Ἑλλοὶ is also recognized as an 
ancient variante, and actually occurs, 
Pind. Fragm. 81. Compare also the 
Scholiast to Soph. Trachin. 1167. The 
change of the digamma into ¢, though 
unusual, is not absolutely without paral- 
lel, as in the Latin se for ὃ, and Μοῦσα, 
with the Laconian Maé. Hermann, 
Opuse. 1.131; Aristoph. Lys. 1249, 
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also looked upon as the home and sanctuary of the national re- 
ligion of the Pelasgi, as is evident from the words of Achil- 
les— 

Zed ἄνα Δωδωναῖξ πελαςγιχὲ τηλόϑι ναίων 

Δωδώνης μεδέων δυσχειμέρου, ἀμφὶ δὲ Σελλοί 

Σοὶ ναίουσ᾽ ὅὑποφῆται ἀνιπτόποδες χαμαιεῦναι. 15 


The names of nations, like those of individuals, had originally, 
no doubt, a descriptive meaning ; and that the words Πελασγός, 
Αἴολος, Ἕλλην, in the meaning just assigned, and constitute an ap- 
propriate epithet of the Greek nation during the early ages in 
which these expressions were first invented and applied, is evident 
from theunanimoustestimony of all their most eminent historians, 
Herodotus describes the Dorians as an ἔϑνος πολυπλάνητον χάρτα 314 
and in the masterly delineation contained in the first twelve 
chapters of Thucydides, no one can fail to recognize the same 
adventurous and roving tendencies which characterized the 
Northmen and freebooters of the middle ages. That the re- 
mark which Herodotus here makes with respect to the Dorians, 
applies at least with equal force to the Aolians, is evident, not 


13 To the objection, that in thus con- | 


necting the Danai with the Pelasgi 


we are running directly counter to the ; 
_ ing an indication, that the Peloponnesus 


testimony of Herodotus, who rests the 
whole difference between these two 
races of the Greeks upon the fact, that 


while the former was of Hellenic, the | 


latter was of Pelasgic origin,—we reply, 


that the only point here insisted upon — 
as common to the Hellenic races with | 


the Pelasgic is the name, and that, in 
all other respects, for aught we know, 
the Ionians may have retained more of 
the essential peculiarities of the ancient 
stock. And, besides, how natural is it 
that the word which, as a national ap- 
pellation, had become unusual even in 
the days of Homer, should have been 
partially misunderstoodin those of Hero- 
dotus. The most probable supposition 
respecting the Ionians and Hellenes is, 
that originally they differed from each 
other merely as the Pelasgi of the coast 
from those of the mountains; a view 
confirmed by the circumstance men- 
tioned in Herodot. 11. $4, that before 


the arrival of Danaus and Ion they were 
called Πελασγοὶ Αἰγαλέες. Should these 
words, however, be considered as afford- 


was conquered by the Ionians from a 
race more Pelasgic, if I may use the 
expression, than themselves, we have 
here an additional confirmation of our 
hypothesis. Herodotus himself reckons 
the A®olians (a tribe in blood and lan- 
guage most intimately allied with the 
Dorians,) asa Πελασγικὸν ἔθνος, and it is 
at least remarkable that the distinguish- 


ing name of the Pelasgic is applied, not 


to the Argos of the Peloponnese with 
its Ionian inhabitants, but to that of 
Thessaly, a country whose original con- 
querors, and the majority of whose po- 
pulation, until a late period, belonged to 
the Hellenic race. 

14 Cf. 1. 56. This expression, how- 
ever, merely has reference to the fact, 
that the mountain districts encircling 
Thessaly, originally possessed by the 
Dorians, were successively wrested from 
them by the neighbouring tribes. 
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only from the love of maritime adventure implied in the prin- 
cipal event which marked the period of their supremacy, the 
expedition of the Minyz, or Argonauts, all the heroes of which 
belonged to the Aolian race, but also from the numberless 
Minyan colonies which extended over the whole Aigean, and even 
studded the coasts of the Peloponnese, the remaining stronghold 
of the rival Ionian race. 

That all these colonies were founded by the Minyz to whom 
they were attributed, is extremely unlikely, great as may have 
been the wealth and magnificence of Orchomenus, celebrated 
by Homer, 17. 1x. 381, and attested by remains which Pausa- 
nhias considered not inferior to those of Egyptitself. It is much 
more natural to assume, with Butmann, that, as in the case of 
the Roman Quirites, and the Ayaoi of the Homeric age, the 
name of the noblest and most illustrious tribe extended itself 
to the whole race; and that colonies in particular, which were in 
any manner connected with the earlier period of the Aolian 
history, willingly availed themselves of this circumstance to 
claim a parentage so illustrious. 

' From what has been already mentioned, it will be clearly 
seen that the universal adoption of the name “Ἕλληνες, to which 
we have before alluded, took place in consequence of cireum- 
stances precisely analogous to those which, in the Homeric age, 
occasioned a no less extensive application of the term ᾿Αχαιοί. 
In the great movement which, a.c.1104, terminated in the 
total overthrow of the Achzan and Ionian power, the Dorians 
were the vanguard of the Hellenic race, just as we have seen 
that the AZolians had been on a former occasion. The second 
struggle, however, was destined to have an issue more decisive 
than the first ; the power of the Ionians was assailed and broken, 
not only in their distant possessions, but in the Peloponnese, 
their original Argos; and the name of the victorious Hellenes 
was adopted by the rest of the Grecian tribes, the more readily, 
we believe, from a latent consciousness of its identity, in form 
and meaning, with their ancient and once universal denomina- 
tion of Pelasgi. 

J. EDWARD KIRKPATRIOK. 
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XXXV. 
MISCELLANIES. 


1, REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE GoTTFRIED Hermann, by Epwarp 


Piatner, Professor of Law, Marburg, (from the Zeitschrift fir 
die Alierthunms Wissenschaft. No. I. for 1849.) 


Tse works which eminent men produce in the provinces of art, 
science, or politics, always bear the impress of their peculiar mental 
character—only to a certain degree, however, and in an unsatisfactory 
manner, because, in the operation of the intellect, except in the ease 
of a dry unfruitful pedant, there is always more or less of an abstract 
nature, which does not allow the prominent points of an original cha- 
racter to come forth. An eminent man is in reality greater than his 
writings, and the more influentially these are to tell upon the develop- 
ment and progress of science, so much the more do his contempora- 
ries find it necessary to collect the features of the departed one into a 
picture, that he may not be remembered as an unsubstantial shadow, 
but be recognised by posterity as a man of flesh and blood. Led by 
these considerations, I feel compelled to record a few of my recollec- 
tions of Gottfried Hermann, my respected teacher and friend, as an 
audible echo of my inward veneration for him. If I am to give the 
picture a life likeness and individuality, and also to justify my own 
veneration for my lost friend, I must place Hermann before my read- 
ers, in the personal relations in which he always appeared to my- 
self. If here and there I shall notice my own life along with Her- 
mann’s, 1 crave the indulgence of the kind reader, hoping he will not 
deem it an impertinent intrusion, but an unavoidable consequence of 
the plan I have adopted. Hermann was either a pupil or a hearer of 
my father Ernest Platner, although, as a disciple of Kant, he did not 
acknowledge the claims of his philosophy, and a sworn friend of my 
eldest brother Ernest, now agent from the Saxon Court at Rome. Her- 
mann was therefore a friend of the family, and formed one μὴ our 
daily circle. 

In the middle of the year 90, Hermann, my brother, and a odie 
of promising young men, of whom I shall Daly notice the most talent- 

_ed, formed an association. The painter, Menzel, was one—too early 
torn from his noble art; Clodius and Heinroth also, the well known 
scholars; a choice circle, who, in imitation of the then existing form 
of French government, called itself the Convention. Each member 
had his nickname. My brother, on account of his size, and many 
and ponderous gesticulations, they called Gigas. Hermann was Ju- 
piter. His natural decision of character, and a certain imperiousness, 
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seeming exactly to personify Kant’s Categorical Imperative. This 
society usually met on Sunday to drink chocolate, where, amidst the 
distraction of disputations, and other dissonant sounds, Clodius had a 
voice that pealed like a trumpet. . They discoursed upon the state of art 
and science with the liveliest energy, and a wit which was listened 
to and received with shouts of laughter. The sederunts were often 
noisy enough, and in this respect they resembled those of the Paris 
convention. The higher their spirits rose, the faster flew the sparks 
of wit, the quicker curled the smoke from the pipes, till a cloud lay 
over them, veiling the company in misty darkness. I was a young 
boy of nine years old, when I attended these symposia, and if I could 
not understand the ideas, or the witticisms, they at least shot through: 
my soul like lightnings, and filled the horizon of my mind with a kind 
οὗ prophetic dawn of future intelligence. I learnt by degrees to un- 
derstand good wit, althuugh the drinking of chocolate: was more 
relished by me, and its service lay more in my way. Hermann, al- 
though of a slight short figure, distinguished himself not more by 
mental power, than by physical exploits. He sprung over broad 
ditches, all booted and spurred, and over a cord that reached as high 
as his breast. As I estimated the virtue and excellence of men at 
that time in proportion to their bodily strength, H. was the model 
whom I strove to imitate. Conventional forms being to boys insigni- 
fieant pedantry and burdensome fetters, H. was sure to win my love 
and reverence, because he placed himself beyond these. He was one 
of the first who cut off the cue, and wore what was called a “ ‘ Schw 6-: 
den Kopf.” 

This boldness was regarded as having a political significance in 
Leipzig, where tame customs and manners were easily disturbed, and 
it was looked upon as betraying a Jacobinical tendency of εἰὐμᾶι for 
which very fault the late Biirgermeister Miiller, the little elector as he 
was called, thought it necessary to testify a magisterial horror. As I 
grew older, my mark of a true scholar was his thorough knowledge of 
Latin, and in my father’s house this was made the touchstone of 
scientific culture; so that a great man and a good Latin scholar were 
identical. At this stage of my mental progress, Hermann was my 
polestar. He delivered his lectures in Latin, and one could not suffi- 
ciently admire the tact which he manifested in writing the Latin 
idiom with modern ideas. He did not read his Latin translations of 
the Greek tragic poets, and of Pindar, but dictated them on the spot, 
without the aid of paper. His diction not only possessed the full 
Roman rhythm and Roman colouring, but was singularly attractive — 
from the peculiarity of its exhibiting the affinity which existed between 
the Latin language and Hermann’s own character. If the nice Cice- 
ronian Latinists were here and there offended by Hermann’s phraseo- 
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logy—and my father, as a pupil of Ernesti, was so—at least the 

genius of Hermann’s style is not to be denied; the genius by which 

he not merely seized upon the spirit of the Latin language, but also 

mastered it, and while engaged in the work, exercised as extensive a 

creating power over it, as any dead language is capable of. Iam re- 

minded here of the opinion of a modern critic on the subject, viz., 

Bernhardy, who ranked Wolff and Hermann together, as having dis- 

played equal genius in their treatment of Latin. Hermann’s eminent 
characteristics appeared nowhere so conspicuously as in his capacity 

of a teacher. The peculiar element in his nature, acted like electri- 
city upon the minds of his audience, and shewed what an extensive 
moral power science may exercise when it is not a dead abstract fune- 

tion of thinking in the individual, but an interpenetrating and orga-. 
nizing power. This explains the animating influence which Her- 

mann shed over his pupils, and by which he bound them to him. In 
watching the mental process which the science carried on in their mas= 
ter’s mind, the pupils were ambitious to go along with it. His free’ 
unstudied delivery might not be a brilliant one, and did not allure by, 
the force of glowing fancy displayed in it, but it was full of power and, 
weight. The thoughtful circumspect pace of his ideas without start. 
or break, enchained the understanding. The thought was like a bud, 
out of which, in various form, grew stem and branch and blossom. 
We, in the meantime, following him step by step, and sharing in the 
development of his ideas, had our attention excited to the utmost pitch, 
Although I had less inclination for the formal part of antiquarian re-. 
search than for poetry and politics, I was vastly taken by Hermann’s: 
critical genius, and I even attempted conjectural emendations in spite: 
of my want of natural talent for such a thing. Although Hermann’s, 
sphere was almost exclusively the formal department of philology, and’ 
he was master of this province, he did not compel his pupils to fol-. 
low him into it, but allowed each man to exercise his peculiar talent, 

and gratify his inclination. We should do injusticeto his intellectual. 
character, if we were to imagine that his mind was not filled with the. 
majesty and greatness, and the high-toned rhythm of classical anti-: 
quity. In order to be convinced of the contrary, it was only neces-. 
sary to hear him read a chorus from a Greek tragedy. At sucha 
moment, the harmonious echo of the poet’s numbers, and the corres- 

ponding greatness of Hermann’s thoughts and inspiration, were given. 
In the Greek society, and in the debating club, he exercised a severe. 
censorship, which was productive of the happiest results, because he. 
did not merely censure, but by going thoroughly into the matter, . 
succeeded in making each man conscious of his defects and weak-. 
nesses. Self-conceit and idleness he exposed without mercy, and pur-. 
sued the victim in all his nakedness and poverty, till he made him the: 


i 
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object of universal contempt. He did not prevent well-founded op- 
position to his own sentiments, for he desired no one “ in verba ma- 
gistri jurare ;” and every opinion was of value. Dogmatism and 
empty disputation he drove into such straits, that they were speedily 
compelled to yield and lay down their weapons. If conceit or pre- 
sumption tried to be heard, they had to deal with the sharp sword of 
dialectics, and were soon driven back within their proper bounds, by 
the earnestness of some thundering speech, silenced and dejected. 
Being himself a man of decision of purpose, Hermann had the strong- 
est aversion to all that was compromising and incomplete, and he 
combated and overthrew half measures with great severity. Animated 
by the sincerest love of truth, he warred with all the energy of his 
character against prevarication, where deceit and ambiguity playing 
at hide and seek found refuge. Lies can ply their ruinous trade in 
science as well as in practical life. Hermann was very accessible 
and ready to give instruction and advice in the kindest manner,—to 
lend his books with the truest liberality, and to look over and correct 
the essays which any one might choose to bring to him. He was 
never annoyed by any amount of trouble which this entailed, having 
no natural irritability of disposition. I never found him in bad hu- 
mour ; although I was often wearisome, and must have put his patience 
to the severest test by my juvenile importunity, the effect of my very 
love, which led me to assail him with the most impetuous caresses, 
in order to give a tangible proof of my reverence for him. My near con- 
nection with Hermann has had an essential influence upon my cha- 
racter. My naturally fluttering volatile nature has been steadied by 
the force of his example and conversation. Precision and clearness 
of ideas, and the discipline of the thoughts, were the watchwords of 
his mental activity, and this kind of mind must be specially useful to 
those whose natural imaginative tendency leads them to form illogical 
deductions. I may compare myself at that time to a narrow-necked 
bottle filled with water, which rushes violently from side to side, so 
that it can find no outlet. This painful state of matters was mended 
by watching the steady method whereby Hermann developed his 
scientific discoveries. Praise and blame, these exhilarating and depress- 
ing agents in literary life, acquire an importance from the value and 
character of the man who bestows them, and their effect is greater, 
the more sparingly praise is given, and the less it evaporates in gene- 
ralities ; also the more that well-founded censure bears upon it the 
stamp of an impartial judgment, and a kindly seriousness. Thus 
directed, praise and blame from Hermann’s mouth had a great influ- — 
ence on his scholars, and particularly on me. As in the first period 
of my intercourse with him, his censure awakened me to self-know- 
edge, so in after years his approval worked upon me with the most 
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encouraging and refreshing power. A favourable review of any of 
my literary productions never gave me half so much satisfaction asa 
single word of approbation from Hermann. 7 

I became still more intimate with my master in the year 1803, 
when he delivered his inaugural lecture. I was then in my 16th year, 
and received a proof of his good will, by being chosen Sociws, an 
honour I am proud of to this day. He lived then in the market- 
place, six stairs up, in a long narrow room, lighted by one window, 
where he sat upon a raised bench. On entering, you perceived him 
in the far off twilight, veiled like Aineas in a mist; but it was one of 
tobacco smoke. The appliances of the chamber, and the general ar- 
rangement of the establishment during his bachelordom, (he married 
late in life,) were not remarkable for their practical propriety or sym= 
metry. When a person stumbled against any object at one end of his 
room, the concussion was immediately felt in the opposite end, because 
the different articles of furniture leant so, the one on the other, in a 
continued disorder, that motion was communicated throughout like = 
electric shock. 

Before reaching him, it was necessary to pass through several de- 
files, formed by tables, chairs, and benches covered with books. Im- 
mediately in front of him, there was a rampart to surmount, crowned 
on the summit with an inextricable mass of boots and spurs. Havy-+ 
ing conquered this difficulty, and after much labour and fatigue got 
hold of a chair, first dispossessing it of the various habiliments laid on 
it, and made myself comfortable, I was accustomed immediately to 
enter into a Latin conversation with Hermann upon the subject of 
his Latin lecture. The fear I was under during this conversation, 
carried on with such a man, that I might appear a vain ignoramts, 
and that my Latin sentences, contrasted with his, must shew greatly 
to my disadvantage, excited me to give my intellectual powers the 
highest tension they were capable of. My impressions of these days, 
and these discussions in all their details, are yet present to me in the 
distinctest manner. His opponents of that time, among whom were 
Daniel Beck and my father, went down one and all before the respon- 
dent to the silence of the grave. 

Although Hermann did not tread in the plain path of ordinary cus- 
tom in his manner of doing things, he affected no originality ; yet in 
his conduct at public examinations there was something characteris- 
tic. As I and Seidler, whose whole character in its mildness and 
humanity was the genuine expression of a truly classical culture, un- 
derwent the ordeal of an- examination for the master’s degree, Her- 
mann began it by asking if I knew any choral song from the Plutus 
of Aristophanes by heart. This question at first confused me, but_re- 
collecting there was no such thing in the specified comedy, I answered 
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in the negative. This led him to talk of the decline of the chorus in 
the Greek drama. He put a sheet of paper before us, printed all over 
with Iambies taken from a Greek tragedy. We had now to say 
which of the tragedians composed that part. But it was only a mo- 
dern composition, and we now were obliged to decide from the style of 
language, why it did not emanate from any of the old tragedians. 

. Hermann and 1 were united, not only by literary ties, but by the 
thousand-fold relations of daily life. Among others was our mutual 
love of horsemanship, which I had formerly indulged in with youthful 
geal. The strong nature of Hermann was exerted here, as it appeared 
in every thing else—in his language, his walk, his motions. At the 
word of command, he would trot or gallop with or without stirrups, 
and this he inculcated as the chief element in all equestrian skill. The 
martial pleasure he took in this gymnastic exercise, showed plainly 
enough that his being was not to be destroyed and swallowed up in 
dry labour in the study. His juvenile vigour and activity would pre- 
serve him from the fate of too many learned men, who exhaust their 
spirits, sap, and strength, by exclusive mental exertion. There was 
nothing helpless or unwieldy in him, as there is in some who are only 
at home when among their books, but awkward and strange in the 
every-day working world. He never fell into that common error of 
narrow professional men, whose own conceptions are their only circle 
of motion, and who, with a third party, will have no further intercourse 
than so far as it refers to their own calling, unconcerned whether that 
-party takes an interest in their cogitation or not. Neither had he the bad 
shabit of those gentlemen of the Cathedra, who in a weary self-sufficient 
style are continually giving instruction, and whose conversation is 
sure to end in monologue. He never introduced scientific subjects 
into conversation unrequested, nor thrust forward his own acquire- 
aments upon his neighbours. The scholar was left behind when he 
entered society. He participated in every sort of social enjoyment, 
interesting himself in every minute occurrence, and shewing a truly 
human heart. He felt no contempt for the homely peculiarities of 
those that laid claim to no intellectual culture, nor particularly 
-desired that conversation should always be choice, abounding in 
intellect, and sparkling with wit, or crammed with learning; plain 
Simple fare was as welcome as intellectual tit-bits, and highly seasoned 
delicacies. His antipathies were only directed against affectation, 
hair-splitting, distortion, tortuosity, and vain conceit. These he hated 
‘heartily. His susceptibility to the graces and charms of woman, 
provided these were the outward index to internal beauty of character, 
owas evident in his intercourse with the sex, as he moved among them 
-with an easy address, engaging alternately in earnest and in gay con- 
cversation, equally removed from the severity of instruction, and 
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the uselessness of empty prattle. He was never more than a man 
in his deportment, and never less. He was one who was always mas- 
ter of himself. The openness-and sincerity of his heart were evident.in 
his manners. What distinguished him most in society was a univer- 
sal fitness and propriety, without any anxious observance of those 
smooth conventional forms, which make the unmeaning outline of 
your fine drawing-room gentleman. 

Like every able man, he had a proper pride and just spprosiatiah 
of himself, free from all pretension. He did not wish any one to stand 
before him in the fifth position of shrinking devoted submission, mak- 
ing humble bows in honour of his character and his services. He 
was by no means aristocratic, exclusive—solemn and important— 
he never rode upon a high horse. In spite of his far-spread reputation, 
extending beyond his own country, and the testimonials to his fame 
which he so frequently received, he remained to the last an eminently 
plain and simple man. During my last stay in Leipzig at the time of the 
fair, he pointed out to me shops in the market-place, where the best to- 
bacco pipes were to be had. In proportion as he was unobtrusive i 
daily life, and thought himself of small consequence, was his estimate 
of the respect due to him as a public teacher great. When the stu- 
dents of Halle hospitized at his lectures, and crowded round his chair, 
without taking off their hats, he lectured them severely in Latin upon 
their rudeness,and concluded with the words, sed a barbaris redeamus ad 
Grecos! His thorough acquaintance with classical literature and ethics 
naturally led him to take delight in all that was conceived and writ- 
ten in the same spirit of mingled simplicity and grandeur, and on this 
account his veneration for Géthe was great. When the Weimar com- 
pany brought out Iphigenie in Leipzig, I persuaded him to accompany 
me to the theatre, a place he seldom visited in his later days. The 
after-piece by Stoll—I forget what it was—was about to begin, when 
he asked me, “ Is the thing noble?” Upon my answering that it was 
not, he took up his hat, and with the words “ Gute Nacht, schlafen 
sie wohl,” he walked away. The moral and poetical sublimity of the 
ancient classics necessarily exercises a powerful influence over every 
man who makes them his serious study, and imparts a certain gran- 
deur and generosity to his character, and a noble openness, removed 
from the spirit of cabal, intrigue, and cunning. And so Hermann al- 
ways gave utterance to his convictions in a free, open, and manly way, 
and defended the cause of truth, right, and freedom, even in the face 
of the government, with the most decided emphasis. To all illegal 
encroachments and innovations on the part of public authorities, he 
opposed himself with earnestness and energy, and blamed, without 
fesr, all half, perverse, and insufficient measures, and every sort of 
bungling. 


MyTO 
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“Jn matters of religion, as in science, Hermann was a Rationalist. 
‘His religious convictions he expressed openly on many occasions. A 
‘keen understanding, extraordinary acuteness, and a great power of 
Combination, are the faculties which chiefly distinguished his mental 
‘character. As his imagination was less highly developed than his 
‘understanding, he was a decided enemy of everything cloudy and 
vague, and of all romantic extravagances ; and whatever bordered upon 
the mystical and fantastic, stood in direct contradiction to his whole 
nature and style of thinking. Hence it happened that he applied too 
narrow a measure to that method of treating science, which is not 
founded so much on abstract ideas as on intuition. He was also too 
compact, and too self-contained, to sympathize with certain new 
directions of thought, especially in the department of speculation. 
The capability of understanding and knowing is determined by the 
faculties with which a man is furnished, and cannot go beyond them. 
Eminent mental endowments are often coupled with a certain one- 
Sidedness, and it is questionable whether without this defect as much 
perfection could be reached in any particular line. The one-sidedness 
of Hermann showed itself at times, in his feuds with other learned 
men ; but though his polemical attitude was not always without asperi- 
fy, in private conversation I never heard him express himself with 
regard to his opponents in an ill-natured or passionate way. 

’ Tf the merits of a scientific man are to be measured by the extent 
to which science has been advanced, and new paths and prospects 
opened up, there can be no question that Hermann, by what he has 
done in the departments of metre, grammar, and criticism, has gained 
for himself an imperishable name in the history of philology. — 

\ The peculiar charm of his writings consists in the genial ease with 
which he commands his subject; in the independence of his position 
and in the whole attitude of his thoughts, revealing as it does in every 
feature the self-dependent thinker, who, free from tradition, works 
out the full idea of truth, carrying the reader with him through his 
whole progress. It was not only by the clearness, definiteness, and logi- 
64] consistency of the ideas, and by the delicate ear for the niceties 
of language, but by the originality of his whole method of treating 
his science, that Hermann gave a new impulse to philology, and inspi- 
red classical studies with a fresh life, so that his name became identi- 
fied with a new epoch. Such an epoch in the history of any science 
is not to be dated from the man who corrects individual errors, and 
throws a better light on a few points of detail, so much as from him 
who lays down principles fitted to form a surer foundation for the 
architecture of science, even though, in the course of time, these prin- 
ciples should be found not tenable in some views. Now Hermann, in 
opposition to a diffuse erudition, a vain parade of citations, and an un- 
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certain hither and thither swaying, established a system of stable prin- 
ciples, and a regular organism drawing its nourishment from a living 
root. Though the attempt to deduce the science of metres from 
Kantian ideas must be admitted to have been a failure, it is not the 
less true that by Hermann, more than by any other modern scholar, 
the doctrine of metres was raised to the dignity of a science. The 
exclusive cultivation of the purely formal department of Philology, 
has no doubt had an evil influence also on his metrical doctrine: 
and it cannot be denied that this method; of treating the subject 
in the case of many of his scholars has degenerated into a soulless 
pedantry, and a meagre, paltry retail trade in syllables. With regard 
to this matter, so faras. an amateur is entitled to a judgment, I place 
myself unconditionally on Boeckh’s side; the problem of philology 
can be no other than to reproduce the nition world in all the com- 
pleteness of its manifestations and living relations. 

To sum up the whole in a word, Hermann, whether as a man, a wri- 
ter, or a teacher, was a character of whom, for his simplicity, true huma- 
nity, liberality, geniality, and thoroughness, Germany has good reason 
to be proud. The spirit of the present age has driven out reverence for 
great names, as the prejudice of an obsolete state of things; the free 
republican spirit, it is imagined, may not be bound by such fetters. 
To this sort of liberalism, I confess, I cannot elevate myself. Vene- 
ration for Hermann is so interwoven with my earliest impressions, 
with my education, and with my love of classic antiquity, that it has 
become an element in my life, and can only be extinguished with sit. 
He who places a value on this feeling of veneration will find the best 
example in Hermann himself, who felt the deepest reverence — 
instructors, and for none more than Reiz. 


2. EXPLANATION OF A Dirricunty IN Jonny, c. xx. Υ. 15. 


᾽ 
Λέγει αὐτῇ Ἰησοῦς, Τύναι, τέ κλαΐεις - τένα ζητεῖς - ἐκείνη δοκοῦσα ὅτε 
ε 


ὁ κηπουρὸς ἐστιν, λέγει αὐτιῇ, κύριε, εἰ σὺ ἐβάστασας αὐτὸν, εἰπέ μοι 
ποῦ ἔθηκας αὐτόν, κἀγὼ αὐτὸν ἀρῶ, ὅ 

The author of the article on “ Roman Names” in the last number of 
the Classical Museum, p. 288, considers the use of the title κύρεε, as 
addressed to a supposed gardener, an insurmountable stumbling-block ; 
and certainly so it is, if we are to believe that Mary Magdalen ac- 
tually used the word thus; but I think that the difficulty may be ex- 
plained away, by the hypothesis that St. John, knowing that the sup- 
posed gardener was no other than Christ himself, put into her mouth 
an =e which, from its very signification, can only be addressed 
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toa person of high rank, and which is the universal mode in the New 
Testament of speaking of Christ, as Lord and Master, and which con- 
sequently would only have been used by Magdalen had she known 
whom she was addressing. 


R. H. §. 
November 3d, 1849. 


3. On rue Srupy or Laneuaces.—( Continued from No. XX V. p. 319.) 


I seieye the rules and specimens given in the two last numbers 
owill serve to explain in general my proposed method of “ black and 
blue” translation for philological purposes. But, as any such illus- 
tration is necessarily inadequate, I should be very glad to receive from 
any working philologer (whether student or tutor), a short idiomatic 
passage of Greek and Latin prose, translated with minute attention to 
-the'six rules, and with ample margin. In this way the “ whys” and 
the “why-nots” which may arise in thinking minds can be answered, 
by correction and comment, more effectually than by any amount of 
printing, ona subject which, from its nature, can only be fully appre- 
ciated in the working. In reply to some questions already raised, I 
will just observe, 1st, that itis by no means intended to supersede 
oral instruction. On the contrary, the revisal of such a translation 
“with the pupil, is apt to lead to much viva voce comment, and inculea- 
tion of principles. It is true, several of my pupils have thought it worth 
“while to receive instruction by correspondence, marginal notes being 
« then used as a substitute for the said “viva voce;” in which way, 
though less is done in a given time, yet what is done becomes more pre- 
cise and fixed: “littera scripta manet,” whereas oral remarks too often 
not only penetrate, but actually traverse the cranium, “ demissa per 
aures,” without leaving a trace of theirpassage. 2dly, That this sys- 
tem admits of no deviations, no exception of any cases as “ trifling,” 
or “too well known to require repeated notice.” Its novelty and sup- 
posed value consist in attempting, in addition to a good translation, 
to exhibit visibly and intelligibly, every existing difference between 
the two languages. It requires the pupil, instead of omitting familiar 
facts, and only noticing fresh cases, to shew, in black and white, and 
blue, all the phenomena he can possibly detect; and, therefore, it 
ascribes, in fierce red ink, the smallest omission either to ignorance or 
carelessness. As the tyro advances, he ought, instead of relaxing, to 
prove his advancement by greater attention to minutie ; and the pre- 
mium should always be on increased accuracy. Let all sorts of other 
exercises be used, each for it’s own effect; but let me have this rigidly 
~ followed out, as the proper instrument for inducing philological re- 
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search—the “ Natur-forschung” of language—and I will venture to 
say, the result will not disappoint on the whole, though I will not stop 
to prove a separate cui bono for each instance of hyphen or bracket. 
It is the habit of unremitting, invariable watchfulness that is valuable, 
as a means to an end; that end being not to obtain “ toties quoties,” 
some fresh information, nor merely to learn the respective idioms of 
Greek, Latin, French, ἃς, but by a sifting observation of the facts of 
each in turn ad ate se, to establish an extensive and growing IN- 
DucTion, through which the learner shall arrive, by his own discoveries, 
at the laws—logical, etymological, grammatical, metaphysical, &e.— 
which would constitute, when attained, the true philosophy of lan- 
guage :—“ Enfin, on nomme ‘ Grammaire comparée la science qui 
enseigne ἃ comparer la structure de la phrase dans une langue 
avec la structure de la phrase dans une autre langue. La gram- 
maire comparée peut enseigner ainsi, non seulement une langue 
inconnue au moyen d’une langue connue, mais encore ἃ comparer les 
formes de deux ou plusieurs langues, et ἃ tirer de cette comparaison 
des inductions utiles au progrés des connaissances humaines.” [ Gram- 
maire Francaise Expliquée au moyen de la langue Provengale. Mar- 
seille 1826, page 2, in many respects a very sensible book. ] 

The very object in view, therefore, excludes any wilful omission. A 
translation from Latin not bracketing (“a”) and (“ the”), or not hyphen- 
ing “ I-have-loved,” (= amavi) would be directly opposed to the above 
recommended. Equally so, a translation from French, hyphening 

“the — ; 

“I have loved” (— [αἱ aimé) or not “looping” the article in . virtue,” 

(from Ja vertu, ) In each case, there would be a virtual denial of cer- 
tain facts in the respective languages. They may be called small 
facts, but the presence or absence of articles and auxiliaries are points 
of some interest, and the student will one day be glad to have had 
them forced upon his microscopic attention. “Small facts” often mean 
nothing less than those important facts which are most apt to escape 
notice ; and the old proverb, “ take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves,” may be applied here, mutatis mutandis, 
with great truth. Without introducing wilful omission, be sure that 
abundant difficulties arise “in the working,” to compel omissions, 
malgré nous; and here the mind is set to work, to overcome, to escape, 
to approximate, &c. Such “cruces” are the very mines of our philo- 
logical traffic, and they are happily of frequent occurrence; whilst 
the trifles and small facts serve to “keep one’s hand in,” and one’s 
eyes open, during the intervals. Once admit of the omission of “ sim- 
ple cases,” and the language will grow in simplicity to a wonderful ex- 
tent, tyrone judice, till nothing will be deemed worthy of notice, but 
such passages as have puzzled him to make out. Now, these may 
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‘be extremely barren in philological interest, whilst a little question 
about attribute or predicate, which to him presented no difficulty, 
[sure it “made sense” either way!] may involve an important law of 
language. No, my young friends, our motto must be “ no surrender,” 
if we are ever to make philologers of you at all; consider every point 
worth recognizing, if it be @ fact, and you will soon find that, whilst 
all your difficulties become easier, some of-your facilities will become 
more difficult. What used, in the good old times, to go down once 
for all in the form of a bolus, will now be retained for repeated discus- 
sion and agitation,—“ the gargle as before,”—each time as it occurs. 
It might be supposed that great sameness results from tying down 
all pupils to the same dry inexorable rules. On the contrary, it is 
most amusing to observe how each young mind cuts out, in spite of 
this' Logierian phrenoplast, its own wy of doing the same thing. One 


co-fighters” “to-wave-off.” 
will lean to etymology, and call tae allies—abunda-re to abound, 


and so forth. Another is a great stickler for order, and must needs 
make his blue ink versions ultra-barbarous, by placing the words ex- 


actly as they stand in the original; he therefore renders γενήσεται δὲ 
“ will-become but to-you being-persuaded 
cd oe arte καλὴ ἡ Evvtvx‘a—But the coincidence will turn out 


the coincidence 


fexmasable “to you if you comply.” One affects the metaphysical 
order, at a sacrifice of native force. Another struggles to retain the 
rhetorical order till he becomes un-English.? No fear of sameness, 
where human minds are really set to work (which is bona fide the case 
in a “ black and blue” translation, )—“ mille adde catenas, Effugiet ta- 
men hee sceleratus vincula Proteus :” [ne dicam, “ Fiet aper.”] 


Ex ΒΕ FAse.ua. 


This reminds me of the ingenious efforts I witnessed when a boy, 
on the part of two very refractory young pointers, their object being to 
carry with them, ἑνί ye τῷ τρόπι, through the “ sata leta boumque la- 
bores,” a most formidable species of clog, contrived on purpose to keep 
them from rambling. Did it, though? ὦ τύμπανα καὶ cigwves, οὐκ 
ἀρήξετε: on the contrary, after a few self-taught lessons in clog-driv- 
ing, behold “ Rumbo” and “ Major” trundling their impedimenta right 
merrily through every thing (not excepting standing beans) αὐτοῖσι 
τύμπανοισι καὶ kigwor! Tue Morat.—* What then, Patres con- 
scripti? shall naughty little quadruped bow-wows * * * inabad 
cause too * * * ? and shall not good big biped Βου-παιδες in a 


1 Logier invented the cheiroplast, a 3 These several tendencies should not 
frame for keeping the fingers in the | on any account be checked at the out- 
right posture, per force, in learning the | set, but rather encowraged to the full, and 
piano-forte. . modified by degrees. 
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good cause * * * ?”eeteraque gravissimt. [Cicero, all over.] 
Having alluded to “loose construing” as one of the pests of education, 
(“tum varie illudent pestes,”) I wish to enter a little more particu- 
larly into the subject, as a very important one. Some are content 
with pupils giving the general drift of the author, without any regard 
to the words employed. To make them do this now and then, and do 
it properly, is a very good practice ; but to break off the ready-made 
trick, the ordinary conjectural mode, would be a boon to both tutor 
and pupil. I remember at school—I mean the school—Surewspury 
School, be-grudging the trouble which Dr Butler always inflicted on 
us, of separating the poor little enclitic “que,” from its more powerful 
friend. We would fain have said “ Arma, arms, virumque, and the 
man.” But that very best of teachers would insist upon “ Arma, arms, 
que, and, virum, the man.” It did not occur to “us lads,” (though 
“hoc caverat mens provida Reguli,”) that, as we were turning Latin 
into English, it behoved us, 1st, to bring the “and” into its English 
and logical place; 2d, To shew up John Bull for not having a spare 
enclitic conjunction = “and ;” 3dly, to mark the distinction between 
this “que” and the other inseparable “ que” of quisque, uterque, &c., 
a fruitful source of puerile blunders, as some of us remember to our 
cost.* I mention this, to illustrate the importance of picking and sort- 
ing individual words; the smaller and more insignificant the better, 
-to establish a principle. Asa general rule, all conjunctions should 
be taken alone. They are links: not, however, like the links of a 
chain, where all play the same part, but as distinct from that which 
they connect as pins are from the papers or ribbands which they fas- 
ten together ; and they should be taken out, like pins, to acknowledge 
their distinctness. ‘So should interjections, for the same logical rea- 
son. (See Latham’s First Outlines of Logic, p. 4, 21, 22, 30.) On 
the contrary, prepositions should not, without special reason, be de- 
tached from their nouns, with which they form the equivalent of a 
single word,—in fact a “case” of the noun. “Caio” = “ to Caius” is, 
mentally, no more a single word than “ad Caium” = “to Caius.” 
Adjectives, one or more, when performing the function of mere attri- 
butes or epithets, should accompany the noun; as “ Roma ferox, 
fierce Rome,” “ ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχελλεύς, the swift god-like Achilles.” 
But, when they appear in the more marked form of predicate, then 
- they should be as carefully separated from their nouns. Fancy con- 
struing “ candidum Soracte, the white Soracte !’—Hor. 1, od. 9. 
The union or disunion of adyerbs and verbs should al be regu- 
lated by similar considerations—by an appeal “ad synesim,” not by 
rule. “ Ad bent vivendum, ἡ gO very well en masse. But in Hor. 1. 


3 Salopian reader, didst ever on turn- English Ὁ If so, thou wilt duly appre- 
ed down with the lesson “in Greek and | ciate the word “cost,” h. 1. 
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Sat.4, 18, 1 should take the trouble of saying, “ scribendi, of writing; 
recte, properly ;” because scribendi is repeated from the preceding 
verse, and then qualified by a very emphatic word “ recte,” worthy of 
being isolated. All vocatives, from their parenthetic nature, should 
be eliminated, like interjections. 

In this way, a “phrase,” which has no true English meaning 
but as an assemblage of various parts of speech, becomes, by its 
escape from the customary dissection, quite a striking phenomenon : 
a mind trained to impatience of wholesale rendering, is thus led to 
examine why such and such assemblages acquired their respective 
meanings; and facts, great and “small,” are rescued, which would 
‘escape notice if grouping were the rule, instead of the exception. To 
a slovenly construer, every parcel of words is equally a “ phrase,” 
equally mysterious and inviolable; their separation, murder. Thus I 
would have accurate construing, (from motives, varying pro re 
nata), made the constant recognition, and therefore the constant 
practice and corroboration, of innate philosophical principles, ἃ teneris 
unguibus. For I have learnt that careless construing operates, most 
effectually, to the ignoring and confounding such principles, till at last 
the mind becomes hardened against their reception by the pernicious 
habit of “taking,” (and therefore considering) words in promiscuous 

bunches, as if they had so much meaning per dozen, instead of acting 
upon the fact, that “ the parts of speech are determined by the struc- 
‘ture of propositions, and a word is a noun, a conjunction, or a verb, 
according to either the place it takes in a proposition, or.the relation 
it bears to one” (Latham, ibid. p.2.) By following up, in good scientific 
earnest, such a process as “ construing” used to be, one may hope to 
elucidate gradually the limits of the normal and the aberrant of lan- 
guage, and to deduce its pathology from its physiology, and vice versa. 
But I am often grieved by hearing even decent scholars lumping their 
words in a way that “we lads” should have smarted for, had we dared 
to take such liberties even ina “Greek and English” imposition. The 
natural consequence of such a practice must be, that many who pass 
for proficients in Greek and Latin (learnt per se et propter se,) are so 
little improved as rational beings, that practical thinking men, who 
fall in with such “ young collegers,” naturally question the utility of 
those dead languages. ‘“ They would never trouble their heads with 
such stuff.” Nor, in fact, did the said “collegers.” It was never an 
intellectual process at all with them. Their teachers inculcated ; they 
devoured ; and the result was—a farrago. ( Vide all three words in 
an old Ainsworth : inculco, devoro, farrago.) : 
Joun Price, 
BrrKENHEAD, Wovember 5, 1849. 
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4. Derivation or Provincra. 


A distinguished writer has maintained the opinion, that Provincia 
is derived from providentia; as better suited to the ordinary meaning 
of a province to be governed; or to the more general one of a function 
to be performed, which he quotes as early as Plautus; as justified by 
the derivation of concio from conventio; and also, because the deriva- 
tion from vinco would require a form taken from victus. 

That Provincia meant function, business in general, is probably 
only by metaphor from the business of consuls. Plautus is by no 
means an early period for the purpose of disproving this; very far 
from it. To say nothing of the conquests of the kings, consular duties 
and conquests had existed three centuries; time to bring a word, 
which had at first a restricted meaning, into common use, over and 
over again. This general sense, besides, is too rare, compared to the 
universal use of the word in the restricted sense as to consuls, to 
make it probable that the general is the original sense. The spelling, 
certainly, is quite a trifle. 

But I object to the analogy, of concio from conventio, 

1. The contraction is not of the same nature. 

2. One instance, to found an analogy on, should be certain in itself, 
and not a matter of doubt and argument; though several instances, 
none of them quite certain, but all probable, and concurring in prin- 
ciple, might be allowed as an argument for establishing a fresh 
instance of the same principle. ; 

3. I see no sort of reason for believing that concio is derived from 
conventio; it is the most unnecessarily out-of-the-way derivation I 
ever heard of. 

“Concio, v.,” says Ainsworth, “to call together; conciendo mul- 
titudinem. Livy.” ; 

Nouns in io, as opinio, legio, religio, oblivio, (unio is a verb and 
noun both, just as concio,) are often derived direct from the verb, not 
from any participle or protracted termination of it. Imperfundies, 
(Lucilius), conscius, are instances in other declensions, of which the 
last is the same as that of provincia; but then the ὁ is in the verb 
too; which is the case in some of the former instances, and not in 
others. 

Provincia, I conceive, is derived from pro and vinco, meaning by 
pro, what it almost always means in composition, “ forwards.” It 
never, I believe, means formerly. It does sometimes mean before ; as, 
“ providisset eum” in Horace, supported by a passage in Plautus 
(Forcellini.) But pre is the proper word in such cases. Providentia 
itself, is “looking forwards.” The business of a consul was to con- 
quer forwards ; to go on conquering. The Romans, from the first, 


” 
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considered the carrying on of a war, though they could not always 
make it out as to a single campaign, to have that object and that 
result. The governing of a conquered country in peace, which is 
suited only to the alleged derivation from providentia, and is the 
notion of the word which we meet with in Juvenal, for instance, would 
necessarily be of much later existence; and did not become exclusive 
till the Empire. 

But if it should still be said that the noun in ia, whatever it might 
be in io, should not come direct from the verb, let it be a contraction 
from provincentia; that is as likely as from providentia: it is here 
merely striking out a disagreeable repetition of the same sound, and 
so is more natural than providentia. As we have nothing I believe 
for Latin, answering to Hoogeveen’s Dictionarium Analogicum for 
Greek, arranged by the ends of words instead of their beginnings, I 
cannot now learn, or remind myself, whether any nouns in ia come 
from the verb itself; but one of my instances in io has also a form in 
ium, oblivium; so contagium from tango, conjugium, and connubium; 
and if it is true of io, and ium, (plur. ia) substantive, and of ius, ia, 
adjective, I do not know why it may not of ia substantive, and even 
with the i inserted. I believe too, that the derivation of vinco is from 
vincio, which is probably derived from vinca in some wider sense, 
denoting any flexible twig or runner, such as a periwinkle has, and 
such as we are told was also denoted by an old word, vinnus. All 
these, with vimen, come from vieo, to bend, whence comes vietus, in Te- 
rence and Lucretius. The connexion will be the same as that of λύηον 
and ligare. : 

I do not so much object to concio from conventio, as seeming to re= 
quire the previous reduction of the word to the inadmissible form co- 
ventio; not being a believer in Bentley’s doctrine, that co- is never by 
any possibility used in composition with a consonant. In the first 
place, it may be contended that v is not a consonant. But leaving 
that aside, how can we be certain, that cos. is a contraction, leaving 
out the n, and not an abbreviation at the end only, from an old variety 
of the word? Lanzi gives us cosol, (Saggio, τ. 119.) but then I am 
bound to confess that he also gives us cesor for censor, coventionid, 
also pago, tago; so, as he observes, κρησκὴς, Τουδὴς 3 and in the vol- 
gare, mese, Ateniese, spese. Still, though they might not leave n out 
in con in particular, it may be true that they did leave it out in con, 
sometimes. : 

I need not prove that words came to be spelt, at ἃ later period, more 
fully in conformity to their derivations, than at an older, by referring 
to optimo, omne lucana, &c. in the tombs of the Scipios. 

But copula is clearly from compello ; cominus from cum and manus ; 
cognatus and cognosco must have had the g in their roots originally; 
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from their Greek originals, γεένομαι and γνώσκω, and must wane 
be considered as co-gnatus and co-gnosco. 

I learn from Dr. Schmitz, Hist. of Rome, p. 281, that the ancients 
derived provincia, as Iam now contending, from pro and vincere in the 
sense of to push forward, or to drive before one. But I only know of 
this quotation, I think from Festus. “ Provincie appellantur, quod 
populus Romanus eas provicit, id est, ante vicit.”. He adds, that Nie- 
buhr connects it with proventus; according to which it would mean a 
country paying tax to the ruling state; Dr. Schmitz does not agree 
to this, but to the derivation which I eh answering. If the derivation 
of Festus was right in the sense of ante vicit, I agree that provincia 
might not be the right form; but something derived from the past par- 
ticiple: Yet legio seems to mean quod legitur : a present passive at 
least. 

Cc. B. 


5. Remarks ON ΕΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ. 


I. Androm. 10 (ed. Dindorf) : 

PIDOENTA πύρηων ᾿Αστυάνακτ᾽ az’ ὀρθέων. 

Some MSS., on the authority οἵ Brunck, have ῥιῴέντα - but the 
adopted reading of Aldus is preferable, for “ the tragic writers,” as ὁ 
μέγας Porson remarks in Lurip. Pheeniss. v. 986, “were partial to 
the rough and ancient forms, and therefore preferred the first aorists.” 
Thus we have ἀπαλλαχθεῖσα in Hippol. 723 ; ἀπηλλάχθη Helen 102 ; 
ἀπαλλαχθεὶς, Electr. 1289, Hippol. 1181, Rhes. 470; ἀπαλλαχθῆή, 
Androm. 424; ἀπαλλαχθέντε. Iphig. Taur. 106; προσεθρέῴφθη, Alsch. 
Agam. 735. See also Sophocl. Antig. 243; Electr. 1335. 

This observation was made also by Valckenaer, in his note ad 
Pheniss. v. 979, p. 356, and long before him by the learned Arch- 
bishop of Salonica, in Hom. 1]. ἐ, p. 519, 39, = 393, 25: Σημεέωσαε δὲ 
καὶ, ὅτι φιλεῖ Ὅμηρος στρεφθέντα λέγειν, ob μὴν στραφέντα " ws καὶ 
Εὐριπίδης ( Hec. 600), θρεφθῆναι εἶπεν, ἀντὲ τοῦ τραφῆναι, Προτιμ- 
ὥνται yap οἱ σοφοὶ τὴν καίριον tpaxupwviay τῆς ἀκαίρου Χειότητος, ὧς 
δηλοῖ καὶ τὸ βρεχθῆναι τὴν ηἣν παρὰ Δίωνι, ἀντὲ τοῦ βραχῆναι, καὶ τὸ 
θαφθεῖσι παρ' Ἡροδότῳ (vit. 28), ἀντὲ τοῦ ταφεῖσι, καὶ χχανιδέων ἔσω 
κρυφθεὶς παρ᾽ Εὐριπέδη (Orest. 42), καὶ βλαφθεὶς παρὰ τιῷ Ποιητῆ (Il. 
ἐς 508), ἀντὲ τοῦ βλαβείς, And again, p. 583, 24-443, 31: Ἔν τού- 
τοις δὲ κεῖται Kal τὸ στρεφθέντε, τραχύφωνον ῥῆμα, κατὰ τὸ βλαφθῆναι. 
οἷον, Τοιοῦδ᾽ ἅποβλαφθεῖσαν ἀρτέως φέλου (Sophoel. Aj. 941), cai κατὰ 
τὸ θρεφθῆναι, καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα χαρτὰ Katpiws τοῖς λοηίοις κεῖται ἀχλλα-- 


xed. And to the same purpose Thomas Magister says: Βλαφθέντεε 
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ἰδόκιμον " τὸ δὲ βλαβέντες κοινόν, ὡσαύτως καὶ βλαφθῆναι λέηε, μὴ 
βλαβῆναι " Θουκυδίδης (Iv. 73), 7TH μεγέστιυ τοῦ ὁπλιτικοῦ βχαφθῆναι, 
This then being the case, it is advisable for students to imitate all 
these peculiarities when writing iambics ; there is no reason, however, 
why we should change the reading of all the old Edd. and MSS. for 
the sake of establishing our own rules; as Valckenaer seems to have 
been inclined to do by attempting to exclude the second aorist from 
the remains of Greek tragedy ; which is by no means correct, as it has 
been shown by Porson, who quotes Aisch. Prometh. 749 : ἀπηλλάγην 5 
κρεῖσον yap εἰς ἅπαξ θανεῖν * [Ἰ, εἰσάπαξ. We find also ἐπαλλαγεῖσα 
‘in Pheniss. 601, and ἀπαλλαγεὶς, v. 1424, where the first aorist would 
violate the metre. So ἀπηλλάγης, Androm. 593; Asch. Agam. 119, 
327; Prometh. 752; Sophocl. Antig. 423. 
‘  [ think these eminent critics should have added, that the passive 
future was preferred by the Greek mpcociane to the middle one, Eurip. 
Hippol. 356 : 
“Ῥώψω, μεθήσω σῶμ᾽ * ἀπαλλαχθήσομαι 


Βώυ θανοῦσα, 


So ἐποῤῥιφθήσομαι in Sophocl. Aj. 1019, where Wunder erroneously 
writes the middle. See also Eurip. Med. 874. 


II. Ibid. v. 788 : 
| TIEIOOMAI καὶ ξὺν Λαπίθαις σε Κεν- 


, ε "“" a ‘4 ’ 
Tavpols ὁμιλῆσαι Cope κλεινοτάτῳ, 


I do not see what πεέθομαι can mean here; and though it has 
passed the hands of many editors, who were ready enough for what the 
Greeks now call νεωτερισμοὶ, it has apparently escaped their attention. 
For my part, I feel disposed to read HEYOOMAI. Noster hes. 763: 
ὡς ἅναξ ἐπεύθετο Κρατοῦντας ὑμᾶς κἀφεδρεύοντας νεῶν Πρύμναισι, 
The verb ἀκούω bears the same meaning in Alsch. Suppl. 284, ’iv- 


δούς 7 ἀκούω νομάδας, KT 


III. Ibid. v. 871 : 
Σπουδῇ ΠΡῸΣ ἘΜΩΝ δωμάτων πορεύεται, 


This is the common reading, which certainly seems very suspicious. 
Musgrave conjectured ὀμμάτων, rendering thepassage thus: Adnosvenit 
cum oculorum inventione ; of which I can say with Brunck, ne intelligo 
quidem. The latter commentator very ingeniously Mest σπουδῆ 
βημάτων, to the adoption of which I do not see the least objection. 
We have a similar expression in Hec. 216: 


Kai μὴν ᾽Οδυσσεὺς ἔρχεται σπουδῆ ποδὸς. 
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But should any one feel dissatisfied with this conjecture, I would sug- 
gest either, 
Σπουδῇ Τ᾽ ἜΜΩΝ ΠΡῸ δωμάτων πορεύεται, 
ΟΥ̓ ; 
=z, TPO ΤΩΝΔΕ δωμ. πορ. 


IV. Ibid. v. 1176: 
ὦ ἡάμος, ὦ yamos, 
ὋΣ τάδε δώματα καὶ πόλιν apav 


ὥλεσας, 
I think the passage would be rendered παθητικώτερον by reading 
ὯΣ τάδε x, 7d. Cf. Alsch. Pers. 515: 
ὦ δυσπόνητε δαῖμον, ὯΣ ayav βαρὺς, x, τ. r. 
Eurip. Med. 1360: 
ὦ τέκνα, μητρὸς ΩΣ κακῆς ἐκύρσατε, 
Trod. 1168: 
ὦ χεῖρες, ‘QE eixods μὲν ἡδείας πατρὸς 
Κέκτησθ᾽, 
See also Med. 1280: Hec. 710; Troad. 631; Bacch. 1341. The 
common reading, however, is not to be rejected. Aisch. Theb. 1054: 
ὦ μεηάλαυχοι καὶ φθερσιγενεῖς 
Κῆρες ’Epwres, ‘AIT’ Οἐδιπόδα 


Γένος ὠλέσατε πρυμνόθεν οὕτως, 


V. Bacche v. 821 (808) : 
"Aq’ ὡς TAXISTA, τοῦ χρόνου δέ σ᾽ οὗ φθονῶ, 


Elmsley, Hermann, and Dindorf, have adopted this reading, which 
is sanctioned by all edd. and MSS. Brunck says, “ Hee non bene 
congruere mihi videntur. Qui more impatiens est, qualem esse Pen- 
theum arguunt hee verba, ἄγ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα, is temporis parcus esse 50- 
let. Aliud quid pro χρόνου poétam scripsisse suspicor. Mallem τοῦ 
πόνου δέ σ᾽ οὐ φθονῶ" And he is partly right, for according to the 
received reading, Pentheus contradicts himself by recommending speed 
at first, and then saying that he is in no hurry, but I do not think 
that the error is in the word χρόνου, but in τάχιστα ; so that I would 
write : 

“Ar ws "APISTA, τοῦ χρόνου δέ σ' οὐ φθονῶ, 


VI. Ibid. 1353 (1842) : 
Σύ Θ᾽ ἡ τάλαινα, ovyyovod te σαὶ ΦΙΛΑΙ. 
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The word φίλαι is very appropriate in this place, so that I think 
there is no reason whatever to alter it; and much less to change it 
into κόραι, as a writer in the last detahor of the Classical Museum 
(xxv. p..276,) seems inclined jto do; for the expression ovyyovos κόρη 
σύηηονος veavias, ΟΥ ἀδελφὸς veavias, as far as I remember, are no 
to be met with in any Greek writer, though, on the other hand, those 
of φέλος κασίγνητος and the like abound in the Greek tragedians. 
Sophocl. Antig. 81,— 

ἐγὼ δέ δή τάφον 

Χώσουσ᾽ aderPs φιλτάτῳ πορεύσομαι. 
Vide Philoct. 492; Ausch. Theb. 1022; Humen. 442. If φέλαι, how- 
ever, is still unsatisfactory, we may easily read σύγγονοί θ᾽ ὁμόσποροι, 
as in v. 1088, cited by the writer himself. We have a similar hiatus 
in Aisch. Suppl. 661, (646), where some fill it up by adding the word 
ἔρις, Paley conjectured στάσις, citing Theognis v. 51, (ed. Bekk.) ἐκ- 
yap τῶν στάσιές τε Kai ewhuror φόνοι ἀνδρῶν, which in my opinion 
is the best. Cf, Aisch. Pers. 710; Prometh. 200; Sophocl. Gd. Col. 
1233. 


VII. Cycl. 244 :— 
Πλήσουσι νηδὺν τὴν ἐμὴν ar ἄνθρακος 


Θερμὴν ἕδοντος δαῖτα TQ KPEANOMQ. 


The commentators uno ore agree that this passage is corrupt. The 
common reading was ἐπ᾽ ἄνθρακος, which was corrected by Ruhnken, 
who also conjectured,— 


θερμὴν διδόντος δαῖτα τοῦ κρεανόμου, 


I would adopt his emendation dz’ ἄνθρακος, as being supported by 
two other passages in the same play. Infra, v. 358 :-— 


‘EQOa καὶ ὀπτὰ καὶ ᾿ΑΝΘΡΑΚΙΑΣ ᾽ΑΠΟ χναΐύειν, 
and v. 878 :— 
᾿Ανθρώπων θέρμ᾽ An’ ANOPAKON κρέα. 


But the rest is not necessary or congenial to the sense. I am of 
opinion that a colon originally stood after δαῖτα, and that a line is lost, 
to which the words τῷ κρεανόμῳ referred. But would it not be better 
if we were to read δαῖτα τὴν κρεανόμον, i.e, THY ἐκ κρεῶν συγκειμένην ὃ 


VIIL. Ibid. 394 :-— 
Eicotovs δὲ δρεπάνῳ y’ ἀλλὰ παλιούρου Kradw 
Aitvata τε σφαγηεῖα πελεκέων ηνάθοις, 


These two verses are quite unintelligible, and after a long and tedi- 
VIL. 2K 
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ous consideration, I have not been able to find any other method 
improving them than by their transposition in the following order :— 
ἸΞεστοὺς δ᾽ οὐ δρεπάνῳ y’ ἐλλὰ πελεκέων γνάθοις 


Αἰτναῖα τε σφαγεῖα παλιούρου κλάδων. 


Though this is at present inadmissible on account of the metre, yet 


perhaps the hint may be matured by some happier emendator than 
my self. 


IX. Heracl. 661 :— 
᾿Ατὰρ τέ χώρᾳ τῆδε προσβαλὼν πόδα 


Ποῦ viv ἄπεστι : 
“Hew has regularly the sigaifieation of a past action, of the perfect, not 
‘I come, am in the act of coming, but ‘I am come, I am here, adsum, 
as ἐλήλυθα, and the imperf, ἧκον, answers to the plusq. perf. Herod. 
6, 100, Αἰσχένης. . . φράζει τοῖσι ἥκουσι τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων πάντα τὰ 
παρεόντά σῴι πρήγματα, ‘to those who were come.’ Comp. 104,8, 50, 
68.” Matth. Gr. Gr. § 504, 2. So Thomas Magister :— 


“Hew καὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἔρχομαι, ws Αἰσχύλος ( Choéph. 3,) 
“Hew yap eis ηῆν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι" 
‘ ‘ a 2 5 ᾿ 
καὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἦλθον, ὡς το " 
“Hew νεκρῶν κευθμῶνα καὶ σκότου πύλας 
Λιπών * 


παρ᾽ Εὐριπίδη ἐν Ἑκάβη * καὶ Λιβάνιος, (vol. 1. p. 703. A. = IV. p. 
514,) δὲ ἐν μελέτη τῇ τοῦ ῥήτορος " ἥκω τοὺς ἐπιόντας ἐχθροὺς μόνος 
ὠθήσας τῇ ἡλώττη * Οὕτως ᾿Αττικοὶ τι ἐνεστῶτι ἀντὶ παρῳχημένου 
χρῶνται “76 δὲ ἧκον κοινότερον, This use of the verb ἥκω was pecu- 
liar to the Attic writers, as the Scholiast, on Hecub. v. 1, rightly ob- 
serves: To ἥκω ᾿Αττικὸν ἐστιν * of yap ᾿Αττικοὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ εἰπεῖν ἧκον, 
ἥκω λέγουσιν, ῥέπει δὲ τοῦτο πρὸς τὸ παρεληλυθός, καθόσον τὸ εἶμι 
πρὸς τὸ μέλλον, This apparently has escaped the memory of the 
commentators, who seem to have misunderstood this passage ; for the 
participle ἥκοντα in v. 659, bears the sense of a past tense, and accord- 
ingly Alemene, having heard that Hyllus had arrived in Attica, asks 
why he is not present. I would therefore punctuate the verse thus :— 

᾿Ατὰρ τί; χώρᾳ τῆδε προσβαλὼν πόδα 
ποῦ νῦν ἄπεστι: ; 
The commentators labour under the same mistake in Alcest. 47, trans- 


lating the passage :—ad quam abducendam tu nune venis instead of 
venisti. 


X. Ibid. 793 :-— 
ὋὉ μὲν γέρων OYK ἔστιν Ἰόλεως ὍΔΕ, 
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to houltesn ; 
Elmsley conjectured οὖν ἔστιν ᾿Ιόλεως ἔτει, ]1 prefer dp ἔστιν "Ion, 


¥ 
ἐτι, 


The verb εἰμὲ is often used in the sense of ζάω. Matth. c. u,v. 18, 
Ῥαχὴλ κλαέουσα τὰ τέκνα αὑτῆς, καὶ οὐκ ἤθελε παρακληθῆναι ὅτι οὐκ 
eto, Vide Eurip. Suppl. v. 1146, Hippol. 357, 1157; Adschyl. 
Choéph. 877. 


ΧΙ, Helen. 1033 :— 

Τοὐνθένδε δὴ ΣῈ TOYS λόγους DEPONTA χρὴ 
Κοινὴν συνάπτειν μηχανὴν σωτηρίας, 

The inelegance of this passage would be obvious to every one at 
first sight, however small might be his acquaintance with the Greek 
language. Jacobs, 6 κριτικώτατος, ingeniously conjectured :— 

Τοὐνθένδε δὴ ΣΥΝΕΤΟΥΣ λόγους EY‘PONTA χρή. 
But I feel certain that συνετὸς λόγος is nowhere used in our author; 
I would therefore rather write the verse as follows :— . 
Τοὐνθένδε δὴ ΣΟΦΟΥΣ λόγους ΕΥ̓ΡΟΝΤΑ χρή. 
Σοφὸς λόγος occurs often in Huripides, (see Pheniss, 1274; Fr. ine. 
x1. 2,) and all his readers are well acquainted with his extravagant 
use of the adjective copes. Schol. Eurip. Med. v. 663, Εὐεπέφορός 
ἐστιν ὁ Εὐριπέδης εἰς τὸ λέγειν σοφὸς καὶ σοφὴ, πρὸς μηδὲν χρήσιμον 
παραλαμβάνων τὸ ὄνομα, See Valck. in Pheeniss. v. 463, p. 170, and 
Porson in Med. 300. 


XI. Ibid. 1050 :— 
Βούλει λέγεσθαι μὴ θανὼν λόγῳ θανεῖν ; 
Musgrave says, “ Mihi non sic ab auctore relictum, sed ex sequenti- 
bus, librariorum errore, huc traductum videtur. Non bene enim in 
eodem versu consistunt λέγεσθαι et λόγι, quorum alterutrum certe 


superfluum est. Tentabam :— 

Βούλει λέγεσθαι, δῆτα τῶν ἁλιῴφθόρων ; 
Jacobs proposed δέχεσθαι for λέγεσθαι, Both these conjectures, how- 
ever, appear extremely harsh. Are we to read,— 

Βούλει λέγεσθαι, μὴ θανὼν ἔργῳ, θανεῖν: 
or rather,— 
Βούλει νυν, ἔργῳ μὴ θανών, λόγῳ θανεῖν ὃ 
Cf. Sophoel. Electr. v. 59 :— 

Td yap με λυπεῖ τοῦθ᾽, ὅταν λόγῳ θανὼν 

Ἔρηοισι σωθῶ. 


Ibid. 381 ----- 
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an Lal ‘ ’ 
Σὺ δ᾽ ἡμὶν ἡ μισοῦσα, μισεῖς μὲν λόγῳ, 
» \ Ὁ a Ὁ. » U εν 
Ερηῳ δὲ τοῖς φονεῦσι τοῦ πατρὸς ξύνει 


See also Aischyl. Prometh. 336, 1082. 


XII. Ibid. 1409 :— 
Ἔρχεται yap δὴ τιν᾽ εἰς ΤΎΧΕΝ τάδε, Ἢ 
Musgrave conjectured ψυχὴν instead of τύχην : but both the readings 
seem erroneous. I would write εἰς XAPIN, which would naturally 
follow the preceding sentence: ἐπειδὴ Μενέλεων ebepyetets Kaw’, 
Cf. Pind. Olymp. τ. 19, φέλια δῶρα Κυπρίας, dy’, εἴ τι Ποσείδαον, ἜΣ 
ΧΑΡΙΝ τέλλεται. 


ΧΠΠ, Suppl. 250 (261) :— 

Ἥμαρτεν ἐν véow © ἀνθρώπων τόδε 
Ἔνεστι, 

Musgrave seems not to have been pleased with the words ἐν νέοισι, 
and conjectured ἐννοέαισι, which was received by Hermann. They 
would never have done so, however, if they had borne in mind two 
preceding passages to which this alludes: Supra, v. 160 (171), 
Νέων yap ἀνδρῶν θόρυβος ἐξέπλησσέ pe ; 
and v. 232 (243), 

ἀπώλεσας πόλιν 


Νέοις παραχθείς, 


XIV. Ibid. 306 (816) :--- * 
Nuvi δὲ cod τε τοῦτο THN τιμὴν φέρει, 
Κάμοΐ παραινεῖν οὐ ΦΟΒΟΝ ΦΕΡΕΙ, τέκνον, 

The article τὴν cannot stand in this verse, for it is neither Greek 
nor Euripidean; again, the repetition of the verb φέρει in the next 
line would be offensive to a Greek ear; I correct, therefore, the two 
verses in the following manner: 


Nuvi δὲ cod te τοῦτο Τ ΕΓΣ τιμὴν φέρει 

Κἀμοὶ παραινεῖν οὐ ΦΟΒΟΣ MEAEI, τέκνον. 
The same phrase occurs above, v. 295 (305),— 

"AAN EPS ὌΚΝΟΝ μοι μῦθος ὃν KevOw φέρει. 
Cf. Sophoel. Ed. Tyr. 520,— 

οὐ yap ELS ἍΠΛΟΥΝ 
Ἡ ζημία μοι τοῦ λόγου τε ὑτον Φέρει. 
See also v. 991. Herod. 1. 10; mr. 188, 


XV. Ibid. 881 (848) :— 
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Μέλλων σ᾽ ἐρωτᾷν “HNIK’ ἐξήντλεις στρατῷ 
Γόους, ἀφήσω, ΤΟΎΣ ἘΚΕΙ͂ ΜῈΝ ἘΚΛΙΠΩΝ 
ΕἸΣ TA 2A TE μύθους > NYN A’ ’AAPASTON ἹΣΤΌΡΩ. 


This is one of the most corrupt passages in Euripides, and I think 
it is almost impossible for the critic to discover its genuine reading. 
In the first verse we have the word ἡνέκ᾽, which does not agree with 
the context; for Theseus was not present when the chorus began to 
lament, so that it is not improbable that some inserted it instead of 
ovvex’. The two following verses present the greatest difficulty, which 
apparently excited Brunck to make such ἀλλοκότους conjectures, all 
of which are too ἄμουσοι to be noticed in the Museum. Since, how- 
ever, it is generally agreed by all the commentators that the lines are 
corrupt, I may be allowed to offer my own conjecture, which is to this 
effect,— 

Μέλλων σ᾽ ἐρωτᾷν OY'NEK’ ἐξήντλεις στρατιῇ 
Γόους, ἀφήσω TOY SAE ΝΥΝ MENEIN ΛΟΓΟΥΣ 
ἘΣ Τ᾿ ἊΝ TE μύθους TO A’ ’AAPASTO Γ ΕἸ ΣΦΕΡΩ. 


XVI. Iphig. Aul. 284,— 

Λευκήρετμον 6” Ap y 
Tagov ἮΓΕΝ, ὧν Μέγης 
ἼἌνασσε, Φυλέως λόχευμα. 

Almost all the commentators found some fault with the second line, 
and ventured various conjectures, yet no one perceived the proper 
reading, which is wonderfully clear. Who can deny that Euripides 
wrote, ΐ 

Λευκήρετμον δ᾽ "Αρη 
ἸΤάφιον EVAON, ὧν «.7.d. ὃ 

Cf. supra, v. 218,--- 

“Ex Πύλου δὲ Νέστορος 
Γερηνέου KATEIAOMAN 


, 
IIpurvas, 


XVII. Ibid. 623 :— 

Τέκνον, καθεύδεις ΠΩΛΙΚΩ ΔΑΜΕῚΣ ὌΧΩ; 

Who ever heard of, or met with, the expression, δαμῆναι πωλικῷ 
éx#? and who can find any meaning in the words? For my part, I 
think we ought to read, either ; 

Toke πωλικῷ δαμεὶς KPOTO; 
or, 
7.k.7wr, KAIOEIS ’OXO; 
Cf. Homer. II. ψ' 335,— 
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Αὐτὸς δὲ κλινθῆναι ἐὐπλέκτῳ ἐνὶ δίφρῳ, 


ἯΗκ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ τοιΐν, 


XVIII. Ibid. 649 :— 
Ἰδοὺ γέγηθά σ᾽ ὡς γέγηθ᾽ ὁρῶν, τέκνον, 

Musgrave, who is followed by Matthie, punctuates the verse a PP 
Ἰδοὺ, yey Od σ᾽, ὡς χέγηθ᾽ ὁρῶν, τέκνον, 


The common reading i is ΠΝ ἕως γέγηθά σ᾽ ὁρῶν, and hence I am 
inclined to think that 


Ldod, γέγηθά πως, γέγηθά σ᾽ ὁρῶν, τέκνον, 
would suit the sense better, and render the passage τραγικώτερον. 


XIX. Ibid. 1190 :— 
Ei τοῖσιν αὐθένταισιν EY’ DPONHSOMEN, 
Would it not be better to read EY’XAS ‘HEOMEN ? 


Cf. Sophoel. Aj. 630, 851, 1211; Ausch. Pers. 903; Choeph. 556; 


Eurip. Hec. 338; Suppl. 291; Helen. 188; Here. Fur. 1286. 


XX. Iphig. Taur. 533 :— 
Ὦ TIOTNY’, ὩΣ EY’ TI ΓᾺΡ Ὃ Aacprov yovos, 
This verse, beyond doubt, is very corrupt. Some books have ἔστι 


instead of εὖ τε, which is secpaiile a very proper reading, as we Ὁ may 
perceive from tho answer,— 


Οὔπω νενόστηκ᾽ οἶκον, ἜΣΤΙ δ᾽, ὡς λόγος. 
This variation, however, does not lessen the difficulty arising from the 
corruption of the verse, but rather increases it. I think that ὦ πότνι 


ws is a corruption of the words ὁ ποικέλος, so that I do not consider it 
at all improbable that our author wrote 


Ὁ ΠΟΙΚΙΛΟΣ A’ ἘΣΤΙΝ ’APA Λαέρτου yovos, 


Euripides, as well as other poets, often applies epithets of this kind to 
Ulysses. Cf. Iphig. Aul. 526, 


TIOIKIAO®S dei πέφυκε, τοῦ η᾽ ὄχλου μέτα. 
Virg. Zn. τι. 90, 


—— invidia postquam PELLACIS Ulixi 
(Haud ignota loquor) superis concessit ab oris. 


Joun N. Axssort, Junior. 
October 31, 1849. 


ea eer” reo 
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6. Dr. Donatpson, anp Dr. Smitn’s Dictionary or GREEK AND 
Roman ΑΝΤΙΟΌΙΤΙΕΒ. 


Lonpvon, December 4th 1849. 
My Dear Sir, 

Dr. Donaldson, in a note to the preface of the last 
‘edition of the Theatre of the Greeks, has accused the Rev. Robert 
Whiston, the author of the article Tragedia, in the Dictionary of 
“Greek and Roman Antiquities, of having copied the greater part of 
that article, without any acknowledgment, from the Theatre of the 
Greeks. Such an accusation from a sdliolat of Dr. Donaldson’s stand- 
ing could not be allowed to pass unnoticed. I therefore wrote to Mr. 
᾿ Whiston, calling his attention to it, and received from him the follow- 
ing letter in reply, which I shall feel obliged by your inserting in the 

next number of the Classical Museum. 

I will only add, that I am convinced, after a careful examination of 
_the whole matter, that Dr. Donaldson’s accusation is unfounded, and 
cannot be proved; and that the similarity between the statements in 

the Theatre of the Greeks, and in the article Tragedia in the Dictio- 
nary of Antiquities arose simply, as Mr. Whiston states, from both 
writers having had recourse to the same German authors for much 
of their matter, and not in consequence of one copying from the other. 
—I remain, 
My Dear ὅτε, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ws. Smita. 
To the Editor of the Classical Museum. 


Rocutster, Vor. 8th 1849. 

My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for calling my attention to the 
attack made upon me as the author of Tragedia, in the Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, by Dr. Donaldson, in his preface to the 
sixth edition of the Theatre of the Greeks ; and I regret that import- 
ant business has prevented an earlier notice of it. 

I now beg, after a careful examination of my article, to assure you 
that Dr. Donaldson’s accusations are unfounded; and to add, that in 
no one instance have I referred to Miiller or Béckh, without having 
consulted their writings as I have cited them. Of this I send you 
detailed proofs, which will, I think, convince you that both Dr. 
Donaldson and myself have had recourse to the same German authors 
for much of our matter; and as he has simply made charges without 
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any other confirmation of them than his own averments, I shall con- 
tent myself with affirming that they are not true. 

Had Dr. D. been disposed to shew that regard which, as I conceive, 
was due to an old acquaintance, who has always spoken of his learn- 
ing and talents with the greatest respect, he would, I think, have 
communicated with me on the subject, and I should have been most 
happy to submit to him the facts which Ihave laid before you. . 

They might, perhaps, have convinced him of his error, and he would 
have lost nothing by such an honourable procedure, except the au- 
thorship of an undeserved accusation.—I remain, 

My Dear Sr, 
Yours very truly, 


Rosert WHIsTON. 
Wittiam Smitu, Esq., LL.D., 
Editor of the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 


7. ἹΜΙΤΑΤΙΟΝ FROM THE KOAAKE® or Euro tis. 
(Ap. Athen. v1. p. 236. 6.) 


Of how we live, a sketch I'll give, 
If you'll attentive be; 

Of parasites, (we're thieves by rights,) 
The flower and chief are we. 


Now first we've all a page at call, 
Of whom we're not the owners, 

But who’s a slave to some young brave, 
Whom we flatter to be donors. 


Two gala dresses each possesses, 
And puts them on in turn; 

As oft as he goes forth to see 
Where he his meal can earn. 


The Forum I choose, my nets to let loose, 
It’s there that I fish for my dinner; 

The wealthy young fools I use as my tools, 
Like a jolly good hardened old sinner. 


Whenever I see a fool suited for me, 
In a trice at his side I appear, 

And ne’er loose my hold, till by feeding or gold, 
He has paid for my wants rather dear. 
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~ If he chance ought to speak, though stupid and weak, 
Straightway it is praised to the skies ; 
- His wit I applaud, treat him as my lord, 
Win his heart by a good set of lies. 


Ere comes our meal, my way I feel, 
My patron’s mind I study: 

And as each knows, we choose all those, 
Whose brains are rather muddy. 


We understand our host’s command, 
To make the table merry ; 

By witty jokes, satiric pokes, 
To aid the juicy berry. 


If we're not able, straight from the table 
We're sent, elsewhere to dine; 

You know poor Acastor incurred this disaster, 
By being too free o’er his wine. 


A dreadful joke, scarce from him broke, 
When for the slave each roars, 

To come and fetch th’ unhappy wretch, 
And turn him out of doors. 


On him was put, like any brute, 
Round his throat an iron necklace ; 

And he was handed, to be branded, - 
To Cneus rough and reckless. 


XXXVI. 
NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1, SrepHant ΒΎΖΑΝΤΙΙ Erunicorum que suspersunt ex recensione 
Augusti Meineckii. Tomus prior. Berolini, 1849. 8vo. 


For nearly a century and a half the text of Stephanus has not been 
criticised in a thorough and efficient manner. The two editions pre- 
vious to the present, are those of W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1825, 4 vols. 
8γο., and A. Westermann, Leipzig, 1839; the former is a mere collec- 
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tion, containing a reprint of the generally very diffuse previous editors 
and critics, such as J. Gronovius, Thomas de Pinedo, Abraham Berkel, 


and Luc. Holstenius, without any improvements on the part of the edi- 
tor, and the perusal of the work is difficult by its extreme diffuseness. 


The only useful addition made by W. Dindorf is the collation of the. 


Codex Rehdigeranus, which is printed in the preface, but had been 
previously made and published by Francis Passow and Augustus 
Wellauer. The edition of Westermann was originally intended to 
contain also a commentary; but the publisher, who probably ex- 
pected to reap little benefit from it, insisted on publishing only a cor- 
rect text, with short references to chapter and verse of the authors 
still extant, and quoted by Stephanus; but the alterations made by 
Westermann are, without ceremony, admitted by him into the text. 
Though many of these have been approved of by the latest critic, and 
preserved in the text, yet we think ourselves obliged to repeat what 
has been said above, namely, that since the editions of Abraham Ber- 
kelius and Luc. Holstenius, the former of which. appeared about the 
middle, and the latter towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
until the latest edition by Augustus Meinecke, there appears no mate- 
rial improvement in the constitution of the text, although, in other 
critical works, it has been occasionally corrected. The sources from 
which Meinecke has derived his materials for mending the text of 
Stephanus, are briefly mentioned: “Codices versavi tres, Rehdi- 
geranum Vossianum Parisiensem, quibus accedit que codicis instar 
habetur editio Aldina; preterea usus sum lectionibus, quas ex Peru- 
sino libro Jacobus Gronovius, ex duobus Palatinis Lucas Holstenius 
excerpserunt.” Of the “ Rehdigeranus,” which F. Passow had al- 
ready collated, he says: “ non indignum fuisse, quem iterum excu- 
terem, plurimis exemplis cognovi.” Of the Vossian manuscript, which 
Jacob Geel had rendered accessible, Berkel had already availed him- 
self, “sed desultorie et negligenter.” Of the two Parisian manu- 
scripts, only that of which Emil) Miller, Journal des Savans, 1838, con- 
sidered the better, has been consulted; but, as it nearly coincided with 
the “ Aldine,” not throughout, but only in those passages which stood 
most in need of correction. The editor, moreover, has carefully avail- 
ed himself of those improvements which have been made at diffe- 
rent times and on different occasions ; and the first volume therefore 
contains the most complete critical apparatus. Extracts of the com- 
mentaries of former editors, as well as annotations of our editor, and 
what is to be said concerning the life and works of Stephanus, are 
reserved for the second volume, which is to appear next year; and 
we must, for the interests of philology, entreat the editor to furnish 
this second volume, as it will afford us the best and most correct ma- 
terials out of the copious commentaries. The remaining part of the 


ne te 
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voluminous and learned work of Stephanus of Byzantium is known 
to be a mere abridgement from the pen of a certain Hermolaus, (if the 

"future investigations of Meinecke do not lead us to believe otherwise,) 
of whom Suidas says: “‘Eppodaos γραμματικὸς Κωνσταντινουπόλεως, 
yparras τὴν ἐπιτομὴν τῶν ἐθνικῶν Στεφάνου ἡραμματικοῦ, προφῴωνη- 
Ιρεῖσαν ᾿Ιουστινιανῷ βασιλεῖ ;” a remark which, in addition to one by 
Stephanus, (s. v. Avaxzepeor,) has led Westermann to believe, that Ste- 
phanus lived in the beginning or towards the middle of the 6th century, 
under Justinian I. and professed the Christian religion, as he infers from 
the Δ 016 Βήθλεμα: but that Hermolaus made his extracts in the timeof, 
and dedicated it to, Justinian 11. who became emperor of the Eastern 
empire in A. D. 685. The abridgement which has come down to us, 
makes us the more regret the loss of the comprehensive encyclopedia of 
‘Stephanus, as it may be conjectured, from the unequal treatment of the 
articles in their present form, what ἃ fund of reading it must have 
contained: for even this abridgement, in its mutilated condition, is 
still one of the most important sources for ancient geography, of an- 
cient literature in general, and of the Greek language. We also find 
many interesting and important observations on the study of the arts 
and social life. The observations on language, concerning the formation 
of proper names, are of the same value as the ethnographic explana- 
tions; and it almost appears, that the epitomist treated with predilec- 
tion that part of the work of Stephanus relating to language, and that 
he was himself a grammarian rather than a geographer. At the same 
time, he shows a peculiar interest in mentioning the sources made use 
of, and quoted by Stephanus; and we may therefore take it for grant- 
ed, that all the authorities of Stephanus from which he compiled his 
work, are, almost without exception, cited. 

As for the special merits of Meinecke in constituting the text, we 
can only report what he has done, without any intention of criticising 
his labours minutely, for want of the ‘necessary assistance to be 
derived from the commentary promised by him. Besides, the criti- 
cism of so able an editer is so precise and so full of tact, that we may 
rather learn from his skill, than find fault with the master who has 
done his work so efficiently. For the foundation of the text, Meinecke 
has taken the “ Aldine,” of which he says, (Preface, p. v.): “ His 
igitur subsidiis aliorumque criticorum emendationibus ita usus sum, 
ut Aldino exemplari, a quo, nisi monito lectore, numquam mihi dis- 
cedendum existimavi, novam recensionem superstruerem.” Next to 
the “ Aldina,” the best manuscript is the “ Codex Rehdigeranus,” 
the readings of which the editor has so often admitted into the text. 
Yet, notwithstanding all the exactness and precision of the criti- 
eal apparatus, it is to be regretted, that, in the case of not a few 
emendations, the editor has not given a short account of the history 
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of the text. In many parts, the relation which the “ Aldina” bears to 
other and later editions, and to the manuscripts, is not stated. Where, 
for instance, it is said in the annotation, s. v. Πημβωτάδαι: “Παμβω-. 
τάδαι, Meursius, Παμιβωτάδης, libri ;” does the “ Aldina” also belong 
to the libri? Ors. v. Πάνακρα Καλλέμαχος, ᾿Ιδαέοις ἐν opecow,—in 
the annotation: οὔρεσιν libri. Westermann prefers “ épecory,” as well 
as the reprint of Dindorf, but the readings of other passages marked 
with “libri,” and rejected by Meinecke, stand also in the latest edi- 
tions. For instance, s. v. Μαηνησία : “ θηλυκὸν, Salmasius, ¢Ovicor 
libri.” The emendation by Salmasius is to be found in the editions 
of Dindorf and Westermann. Again, 5. vv. Adumy, ᾿Αντεγόνεια, Βοέβη, 
and in many other places. In such cases, where a reading has become 
incorporated in the text, would it not be more intelligble, e. g. s. v. 
᾿Ιβηρία, instead of the expression libri, to put, “ ante Salmasium, 
Berkelium,” the meaning of the “ libri,” as can be seen from other 
passages, 6. g. 85. vv. Βιθυόπολις, Βέννα, Ἕρμος, Κάλλαεις, &e. being 
much more extensive, comprising even the latest editions? Still more 
vague, perhaps, relating to the manuscripts and first editions, appears 
the expression “libri,” s.v. Ἰθώμη: “ Meojvys, libri,” where, in the 
latest editions within my reach, it is written “ Μεσσήνης." But what 
does this signify, compared with the lucid and exact manner in which 
the readings, upon the whole, have been treated?. Many things, 
arising evidently from misunderstanding, and others which are en- 
tirely useless, might as well have been omitted; but this may be 
overlooked, and may, at least, afford an opportunity of studying the 
history of the common mistakes of the manuscripts, arising from the 
incorrect and changing pronunciation of the times. The critical skill 
of the editor, it must be owned, deserves to be placed by the side of the 
best editors, not excluding that of a Salmasius. Meinecke, with much 
acuteness and sound judgment, well knew how to deal with the epi- 
tomizer as such, time having spoiled much of the little which he left 
remaining of Stephanus. Those passages, not few in number, which 
are marked with dots, and explained in the annotation by the words, 
“Jacunam indicavi,” at once appear to the attentive reader, almost 
without exception, to be defective. It cannot be said with the same 
certainty, that the numerous passages marked as repetitions within 
brackets are of later origin, they being rather signs and characteristics 
of an epitomizer. But what is to be said of the articles “ Χάρα, Χι- 
τιύνη (either the end of an article or one out of place,)*Pday,” and the 
like, which are fragments not less incomplete, though less to be found 
fault with in an ethnographic lexicon, less intelligible than those use- 
less repetitions ? Considering the uncommonly happy criticism of the 
editor,the interpolations which he thought necessary for making such 
passages intelligible, might as well have been without brackets; for 
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they appear so natural, that their necessity is felt at once. Yet, s. v. 
““PoiBeva,” he leaves that meaningless word περίης unaltered, and 
conjectures “ Πιερέης" instead of the common “ παρ᾽ ἧς," which has 
at least a meaning, and, besides, might have been marked as doubt- 
ful. Lastly, in order not altogether to pass it over in silence, we can- 
not approve of the reading 8. V. Vioviov πέλαγος : for it ala be a 
miracle; though this is but a notice, to have nothing to find fault with. 
We read: “ Meee γὰρ καὶ ἡ Vata ἐκαλεῖτο ἀπὸ ᾿Ιοῦς, Body ἔχουσα 
πλησέον ἐν τῇ εἰκόνι." The word πλησίον appears to us unintelligible, 
= to have been transplanted by a copyist from the line following; 

“orn, πόλις Φοινέκης, πλησίον Ἰαμνέας," ἄο. into the line above. 
If, therefore, we do not think proper to conjecture “z\ayov” from the 
peculiar form of the figure in the escutcheon, or πλαγκτὴν according 
to the myth, we had better erase the word entirely. 

Though the annotations, on account of the forthcoming com- 
mentary, are said to be of a mere critical nature, they nevertheless 
contain all that Westermann has added to elucidate his edition, the 
chapter, namely, and verses of the authorities mentioned by the epi- 
tomizer. We also find many observations, to which the criticism has 
given rise, which, however, are entirely exegetical, and give evidence 
that a criticism presuming to be free from faults, and unobjectionable, 
cannot always be without an exegesis; or rather, that criticisms are 
not always so self-evident, as not to require an interpreter. Suffice it 
to say, that these few remarks are written for the purpose of drawing 
attention to a work which is a bright luminary among the critical pro- 
ductions of our time, a work which renders those preceding it super- 
fluous for many readers, and would render them antiquated for all, if 
it contained*a complete history of the text, and not merely an account 
given with diplomatical exactness, of corrupt and unmeaning readings ; 
a work, the second volume of which is to contain an abundance of 
learned and well-digested matter for the study of Stephanus, to bring 
to light treasures hitherto disclosed but to a few, and to lay them open, 
freely and concisely, for the perusal of every one. The editor may be 
sure of receiving the hearty thanks of those who wish to learn much 


in a short time. 
K pee 


2. Exercrrationes [ampicx, or Original Exercises in Greek Iambic 
verse, consisting of Passages from the Scottish and other Poets, pa- 
raphrased and arranged for Translation into Greek Iambics, to which 
are prefixed the Laws οἱ this Species of Composition, together 
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with the most essential Rules of Greek Accentuation. By E. R, 
Humphreys, B. A. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 8vo. pp. 96. 


We regard with peculiar satisfaction, every effort which is made to 
promote the cultivation of Greek literature in the northern portion of 
the island. The last thirty years have effected a remarkable change 
in the great majority of the classical schools of Scotland; and in all 
those which can lay claim to a prominent position, a tenmonable portion 
of time is now devoted to the study of the noble language of ancient 
Greece. Our northern friends, however, have still something to do; 
and we have great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to 
the little work whose title we have prefixed, as a valuable contribution 
in a department of elementary teaching to which sufficient attention 
is not always paid. The author has here embodied in a tangible 
form the result of long and successful experience. We regret that the 
very limited space to which we are under the necessity of restricting 
ourselves, will admit of little more than a statement of the contents. » 

The introduction contains the rules for the construction of the Tragic 
Trimiter, taken from 'Pate’s Introduction, and other available sources; 
followed by an exptsition of the principles of Greek accentuation, which 
is too meagre to be really useful. The Ezercitationes consist of interS 
esting passages, chiefly from the English Poets, to be turned into Greek 
Iambics, with a paraphrase on the opposite page, fronting the original, 
in which the sense and spirit of the original have been expressed in 
such English words, as, “in the opinion of the author, would most 
readily lead the pupil to the appropriate Greek terms.” Horace’s 
epistle to Lollius is also presented in a serigs of four exercises with a 
similar explanation. The author too has not been forgetful of the 
Scottish muse; and has therfore given due prominence to Burns and 
Sir Walter Scott. The collections appear to us to be remarkably well 
suited to the purpose for which they are intended, and display on the 
part of the author great taste and judgment. Every experienced 
teacher must be aware, that the greatest obstacle which a young pupil 
has to encounter in translating from English into Greek, is the diffi- 
culty of moulding the former into the idiom of the latter; when that is 
removed, his course is comparatively easy. Hence the value of Mr. 
Humphrey’s paraphrase. A few of the last exercises are given in 
their original form only, for the purpose of testing the pupil's ability 
to turn them into Greek without assistance. The second part of the 
book consists of notes on each exercise, with the exception already 
mentioned, the object of which is to afford an average amount of assis- 
tance in such expressions as are likely to interrupt the progress of the 
youthful learner. In these, the corresponding Greek expressions are 
given, with frequent references to classical authority. It is only here 
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that Mr. Humphreys has had an opportunity of showing his scholar- 
ship ; and although we cannot in all cases agree with him, we readily 
admit that in the great majority it would not be easy to suggest an 
improvement. We can therefore confidently recommend the Exerci- 
tationes Iambice, to all teachers who wish to imbue the minds of their 
pupils with a taste for this elegant department of Greek scholarship. 
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